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THE  DEFENCE. 

PART  II. 

Fifteenth  Day.— October  ^9. 

\    Lord  Erskhie,  before  the  House  was  called  over,  made 
some  remarks  on  an  error  in  the  primed    minutes  of 
.the  evidence. 

The  House  was  then  called  over^  and  the  counsel 
appeared  at  the  bar. 

T/ie  Lord^Chaucellor  wished  to  know  whether  it  was 
their  lordships'  pleasure  that  the  counsel  should  pro- 
ceed. It  would  be  recollected  that  the  counsel  for  the 
defence  had  jesterdny,  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings^ 
intimated  a  wish  to  make  some  stateqaent  to  the  House. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  the  learned  counsel  had 
any  thing  to  propose  to  their  lordships  that  morning. 

Mr.  Brougham  wished  to  know  in  what  situation  he 
stood,  and  whether  he  was  to  consider  their  lordships  as 
having  settled  the  question  yesterday.    * 

The  Lord-Chancellor. — You  will  consider  yourself  as 
possessed  o^.the  same  opportunity  of  proceeding  with 
any  staienitnt  that  you  had  yesterday,  when  ycu  were 
interrupted  by  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BroHgliam  said  he  understood  the  sense  of  the 
House  had  beeu  sufficiently  marked  yesterday,  on  the 
proposition  wliiiih  bad  been  made.  He  was,  therefore, 
unwilling  to  press  a  topic  which  he  considered  decided. 
But  what  he  now  meant  to  open,  was  a  different  propo- 
sition from  that  which  he  submitted  yesterday. 

The  Lord-ChauctUor  understood  that  the  learned 
counsel  did  not  propose  to  argue  a  point  which  might 
be  considered  .is  decided  by  what  passed  yesterday. 
Whether  the  question  which  the  learned  counsel  had 
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yesterday  proposed  to  pat  might  not  hereafter^  and  for 
another  purpose,  be  asked,  was  matter  for  future  consi- 
deration, but  he  conceived  that  the  most  convenient 
course  would  be  to  consider  the  House  as  having  now 
come  to  a  determinaiion  that  the  proposed  questiou  was 
not  proper  in  the  present  stage  of  the  case,  and  that  the 
answer  could  not  be  received.  His  lordship  proposed, 
with  the  leave  of  the  House,  to  state  this  to  the  counsel. 

This  proposal  was  agreed  to. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  then  addressed  the  counsel  thus : 
-«'' Gentlemen,  I  am'  commanded  to  inform  yon,  that, 
in  the  present  stage  of  the  proceeding,  the  question 
you  proposed  to  ask  the  witness  cannot  be  put.^ 

Mr.  Brougham  conceived  that  the  objection  to  the 
questiou  had  been  founded  on  a  mistake  as  to  its  object, 
and  wished  to  know  whether  the  question  in  another 
shape,  or  with  a  view  different  from  that  which  the  de-' 
cision  of  the  House  supposed,  might  not  now  be  put. 
The  question  now  decided  he  took  to  be  this— that  the 
witness  could  not  be  ask^d  what  had  been  said  to  him  in 
a  conversation  with  another  respecting  a  third  person  ; 
that,  for  instance,  he  could  nut  ask  the  witness  to  state 
what  Zancla  had  said  Colonel  Brown  told  him,  as  any 
evidence  against  Colonel  Brown ;  that  any  declaration 
of  Colonel  Brown  made  to  Zanchi  could  not  be  proved 
unless  Zancla  himself  were  called,  and  that  Mioni 
could  not  be  called  to  prove  it ;  he,  Mioni,  according 
to  his  own  statement,  not  being  the  person  who  heard  it. 
This  was  the  nature  of  the  objection  which  had  hastily 
been  taken  up  against  the  question  by  the  other  side, 
but  no  one  on  his  side  had  ever  said  that  they  had  a 
right  to  ask  questions  of  Mioni,  with  the  view  of 
proving  what  Brown  had  «aid  to  Zancla.  They  had 
never  proposed  anv  thing  so  absurd.  The  question, 
with  the  view  they  intended  to  ask  it,  was  therefore  one 
on  which  no  decision  had  yet  been  given.  If  he  could 
show  such  acting  on  the  part  of  Zancla  himself  as 
would  implicate  him  as  a  principal  in  the  conspiracy-— 
if^  through  the  examination  of  Mioui^  he  could  show 
what  Zancla  did  as  a  conspirator-^then  the  question  put 
in  that  way  was  very  different  from  what  it  had  been 
conceived  to  be,  and  was  one  against  which  their  lord- 
ships had  not  decided.  The  witness  was  called  to  prove 
the  acts  of  Zancla  in  what  they  (the  counsel  for  the 
defence)  called  a  conspiracy,  the  existence  of  which^ 


according  to  the  opinion  given  ^/eaterday,  they  were  en- 
titled to  prove.  Mioni  was  called  to  prove  acts  of 
Zaocla,  not  of  Brown,  in  the  general  conspiracy. 

The  Mtorruif-GeHtral  considered  this   a  re-opening 
of  theauesiion  which  had  been  decided  yesterday. 

Mr.  Brougham  reminded  their  lordships  that  they  (the 
Queen's  counsel)  liad  not  been  allowed  to  put  the  ques- 
tion (o  «he  witness  Mioni.  The  exnmination  had  been 
stopped  by  tbe  interruption  of  Mr.  Williams,  and  their 
lordstiips  had  derided  iigainst  the  question  on  the  objec- 
tion lalcen  by  ihe  Attotney-General.  The  conduct  of 
his  learned  friends  on  the  other  side  was  very  extraordi- 
nary; and  as  for  their  opinions,  they  were  so  slippery 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  him  to  conjecture  what 
their  opinion  on  any  point  might  be  for  an  hour  toge- 
ther. They  argued  a  point  with  great  zeal  one  day,  and 
gave  it  up  quiie  unconcernedly  the  next.  Tbey  some- 
times talked,  too,  of  not  objecting  personally  to  a  ques« 
lion.  What  they  meant  by  notliaving  personally  any 
objection  to  a  question,  he  really  could  not  understand. 
The  Attorney-General  obxTvcdi,  that  no  new  questioo 
had  yet  been  offered.  If  a  question  was  asked  and 
objected  to,  it  was  competent  for  the  counsel  who 
proposed  it  to  argue  in  support  of  its  fitness,  but  be 
never  beard  it  before  attempted  to  enter  into  an  argu- 
ment before  n  question  was  put.  If  Zancta  was  to  be 
proved  a  principal  in  a  conspiracy,  that  mutt  be  dune 
in  the  regulsr  course,  but  as  yet  there  was  no  evidence 
connecting  Zancin  with  the  proceedings. 

The  Solicitor-General  tvs  no  ground  for  disputing  the 
decision  wliich  had  been  cotne  to  on  tbe  question.  It 
was  true  that  Mr.  Brougham  bad  not  personally  taken 
any  part  in  the  argument  of  yesterday  ;  but  the  ques. 
tion  was  then  argued  on  the  very  ground  he  had  now 
taken.  His  leartted  friend  had  therefore  no  right  to 
suppose  that  the  case  was  not  decided  yesterday.  As  to 
the  conduct  of  himself  and  bis  learned  colleagues  in 
support  of  the  bill,  it  had  not  been  marked  by  any  of 
that  uncertainty  which  was  attributed  to  it.  Their  lord- 
ships had  ordered  tliem  to  appear  for  the  bill.  They 
had,  at  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings,  declared 
that  they  would  be  guided,  with  regard  to  the  reception 
of  evidence,  by  the  practice  of  the  courts  below.  He 
and  hit  learned  friends,  therefore,  considered  it  their 
duty,  when  a  question  arose  which  vppeaied  uq^  ^\«>\,'«'^ 
aft 


to  be  put,  to  abject  to  it.  They  tttted  their  objection, 
and  to  doing  that  their  duty  wat  limited  :  if  tbeir  lord* 
ships,  bowever,  determined  to  receive  the  evidence,  he 
lind  his  colleaguce  were  bound  tosobmit  lo  the  decision. 
This,  he  betieved,  wouM  be  considered  as  a  sufficient  ex* 
planation  of  their  tsondict. 

The  Lord^Chancelior  wisi!»ed  the  counsel  for  tbe  de- 
fence now  to  stale  what  course  they  proposed  to  take* 

Mr.  IViiiiams  said,  the  abjection  to  the  question  be 
had  proposed  to  put  to  the  witness  Mioni  had  been 
made  and  acted  upon  before  he  had  had  the  opportu* 
oily  of  explaining  the  f  iew  with  which  be  wished  to  ask 
tty  but  that  the  whole  proceeding  had  been  founded  in 
misconception.  He  had  been  prevented  from  stating 
,i  what  were  the  words  attributed  to  Zancta,  and  the  whole 

objection  on  the  other  side  had  nothing  lo  do  with  the 
real  state  of  tlie  cuse. 

EaH  Grey  considered  the  qnesiion  decided  yesterday 

to  be  different  from  that  now  proposed.    The  learned 

counsel  had  stated  that  he  was  interrupted  in  his  exami* 

nation  by  the  Atlorney«General  before  it  was  known 

with  what  vjew  the  question  was  pat.    Their  lordships 

\  were  now  given  to  understand  bv  the  learned  counsel 

4bat  they  had  evidence  to  prove  Lancia  a  conspirator; 

I  and,  that  they  wished  to  call  witnesses  lo  prove  that  fact; 

I  and  that  they  bad  a  right  to  do  this  in  order  to  prove 

the  general  conspiracy.     It  seemed  to  him,  undoubtedly, 

j  this  was  a  new  point,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the 

decision  of  the  judges,  the  counsel  for  the  defence  were 

entitled  to  go  on  with  their  case. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  it  would  appear  to 
him  a  very  anomalous  course  of  proceeding  if  counsel 
on  either  side  were,  after  opening  a  case,  allowed  to  go 
into  new  matter*  The  learned  ctiunsel  for  the  defence 
had  opened  no  case  which,  in  liis  opinion,  authorised 
the  course  now  proposed.  If  their  lordships  were  to 
proceed  in  trying  the  case,  they  must  refer  to  the  ori- 
ginal opening,  and  under  that  opening  the  witnesses 
were  to  be  called.  When  any  question  arose  which 
was  objected  lo  by  the  other  ifide,  it  was  for  their  lord« 
ships  to  determine  whether  it  should  be  put;  but  he 
could  not  conceive  that  it  would  be  right  to  opep  a 
separate  case  for  the  introduction  of  new  questions.  As 
to  the  opinion  given  yesterday  by  the  judges,  he  must 
cejtainly  admit  that  those  learned  persons  stated  that,  in 


\ 


eertmincaies,  qoeniontrclBtiDeto  ■  consprncy  might  W 
gone  into,  but  tbey  also  uuett  ibat  itiis  waf  to  be  dottc 
when  coospiracy  was  opened  as  pari  of  ibe  deftuoe. 
Now,  if  he  recollected  rightly,  no  uicli  opeDing  had 
Wea  Hade.  If  be  andcriuiod  what  the  Icarnt-d  i^ouukI 
fcad  Matad  Id  his  opcniag,  it  wm  thb — I  do  oni  charge 
aDT conspiracj,  bat  i  sa;  that,  if  there  bad  been  aeon* 
tfvuey,  the  Mia  of  the  paitiei  woald  have  been  lucti  at 
have  taken  place.  The  course  proposed  by  the  coauad 
for  the  Queen,  tbe«,  was  cot  supported  by  the  opiaiuo 
IfiveD  by  the  judges  on  the  last  quetuon  which  baa  bees 
Mbaitte*)  lo  ifaen. 

Lord  Ertkime  could  do*  admit  that  this  was  a  new  aixl 
aoomdoaa  quealion.     He   was  ready  to  adanit  that  tkc 

^■eItioIl  of  gcttiag  front  Mioni  what  bad  fallen  froio 
blonel  Brown  in  his  oonversation  with  Zancla,  was 
very  properly  oremWd.  B«t  the  caae  bow  offered  waa 
•  new  case,  namely,  thai  of  proving  Zaocla  ta  be  an 
^«nt  io  the  tnns^racy.  This  they  bad  a  right  to  do, 
•icber  by  b^aanig  with  iHe  generat  evidence,  atxl  As- 
IDS  the  acts  upon  the  individual,  or  by  fiesi  ptoivtag  ih« 
Individual  agency.  Their  lordships  were  losKppoce  a 
case  of  indictment  for  conspiracy,  and  iben  tbey  wo«kl 
see  that  the  evidence  against  the  conapiratois  night  be 
taken  in  any  order  which  should  be  chosen  by  the  ctMio- 
■el  for  the  prosecution.  He  dented  that  a  counsel  waa 
limited  by  his  opening  speech  ns  to  the  proof  of  a  cod- 
•piracy.  Tbe  coDipiracy  m^ht  come  to  his  knowledge 
only  a  moment  before  be  had  concluded  his  defence. 
Was  he  then  to  be  exciaded  from  the  proof  of  it  mereir 
because  the  gnill  of  the  prosecutor  was  not  known  till 
late  in  tbe  proicteding  i  Tbe  question  which  the  learn* 
ed  counsel  now  wished  to  a$k  was,  in  his  opinion^  Oni 
tfaiU  ought  to  be  put.  If  tbey  were  prevented  from 
doing  this,  he  would  put  it  as  a  peer,  and  their  locd- 
■hips  might  then  overrule  it  if  they  pleased.  If,  oo  « 
qoeslioD  tike  tbe  pseieat,  their  lordibipa  should  ttm% 
they  were  not  auttiorized  to  decide,  without  lint  ml^ 
taining  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  he  thought  thef 
ought  not  lo  pass  any  act,  not  even  a  cnnuiran  tarifptbc 
bill,  without  availing  themiielTes  of  the  seme  HBsistance. 
No  man  could  feel  mere  respect  for  the  lennicd  judges 
tbati  he  did ;  they  had  been  the  couipanioiis  of  his  lori^ 
BMr  years,  and  he  knew  how  to  valae  their  npinioits;  ., 
but  he  contsnded  that  on  the  pceteol  gieax  ^.lA  vm.-^wo*' 


ant  proeeediog,  their  lordships  ought  not,  ioeverjrin* 
stance,  to  be  governed  by  the  decisions  of  the  judges. 
He  had  no  objection  to  their  opinion  being  given;  he 
would  rather  act  in  conformity  wiih,  than  in  oppo$itioQ 
to  it ;  but  the  examination  proposed  by  the  counsel  for 
the  defence  ought  to  be  gone  on  with  ;  and  for  himself 
he  must  say,  that  without  it,  he  knew  not  how  to  form 
an  opinion  on  the  evidence  which  had  been  given  before 
their  lordships. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  admitted  that  it  was  competent 
for  the  counsel  for  the  defence  to  put  any  question  ;  and 
that  the  question  of  yesterday  stood  on  a  different  ground 
from  the  present :  but  he  could  not  see  the  possibility  of 
going  forward  with  this  case,  if  counsel,  before  they 
put  questions,  were  to  be  allowed  to  enter  into  a  long  ar- 
gument on  the  course  they  proposed  to  pursue,  to  be 
replied  to  by  the  counsel  opposed  to  them,  and  then  to 
reply  to  the  objections  by  which  they  were  met.  He 
thought  some  rule  ought  to  be  laid  down  to  guard 
against  this,  to  prevent  a  debate  being  raised  before  a 
question  had  been  put. 

The  Eurl  of  Darnley  moved  that  the  answer  given  by 
the  judges  to  the  question  referred  to  them  yesterday 
should  be  read. 

Tlu*  opinion  given  by  the  judges  on  the  preceding  day 
was  then  read  by  the  clerk. 

The  Earl  of  Darnletf  said,  he  should  think  himself 
deficient  in  his  duty  if  he  did  not  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  his  dissent  from  the  proposition  of 
the  noble  e^rl  opposite.  If  he  rightly  understood  the 
noble  earl,  he  contended  that  their  lordships  were  not 
,at  liberty  in  that  inquiry  to  enter  upon  any  examination 
not  opened  by  the  learned  counsel  at  the  bar.  He  did 
conceive  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  go  on  with 
that  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  proceeding  with 
any  hope  of  doing  justice,  if  the  counsel  were  to  be 
precluded  from  bringing  forward  any  evidence  which 
they  might  think  essential,  although  it  had  not  been 
stated  in  the  opening.  He  had  hoped  and  trusted  that 
long  ere  this  time  a  proposition,  and  not  from  the  side 
of  the  House  in  which  he  had  the  honour  to  sit,  nor 
from  so  humble  an  individual  as  himself,  but  coming 
with  authority,  would  have  been  made  to  put  an  eiid  to 
this  disgraceful  proceeding.  This  was  the  more  to  be 
expectrd,  seeing  that  new  and  extraordinary  circum^ 


ttBBcet  aroie  dny  from  diiy,  which  cast  dtsere'dit  on  the 
wliote  caie.  He  hoped  the  dny  was  not  far  distant 
when  lie  should  hear  such  a  );ioposition  made.  In  the 
mean  lime  it  waaihL'ir  lordships'  dui;  lo  give  the  fullest 
Iniilude  lo  the  del'ence,  and  to  allow^the  counsel  for  the 
Queen  to  produce,  from  time  to  time,  such  evidence  bM 
came  lo  their  knowledge,  and  was  necessary  for  the  case 
of  their  client. 

The  Lord'Chanctlhr  sair),  the  opinion  of  a  judge,  oir 
•ny  particular  que^tio^,  deserved  much  HUention  ;  but 
no  man,  as  a  jud-je,  could  hope  for  such  attention, 
unless  he  himsett  showed  due  respect  to  the  opinion  oi 
others.  Feeling  tliue,  he  ihought  ii  his  duly  to  say  tbet, 
having  ondoubiedly  mi^aken  Mr.  Williams,  he  regretied 
the  circumstance  very  much.  He  had,  in  conlormity 
with  their  lordships'  commands,  stated  that  the  present 
question  could  not  now  be  put;  but  this  did  not  affect 
any  question  that  might  be  pat  in  a  fuiure  siage  of  the 
proceedings,  it  applied  only  lo  the  present  moment. 
Thdr  lordships  had  yesterday  determined  that  evidence 
of  what  was  called  this  "  conspiracy"  should  be  heard. 
He  bowed  to  thac  decision  ;  but,  humble  as  was  the  in* 
dividual  who  now  hud  the  honour  of  addressinfc  their 
lordships,  lie  felt  it  necessary  lo  stale  that  he  enterlaiu* 
ed  a  different  opinion.  It  was  a  painful  thing  fur  him 
■o  to  do.  But,  however  adverse  hisseniimenis  might  be, 
no  slander  and  no  cnlumny,  come  from  whom  soever -it 
might,  or  come  from  whatsoever  quarter  it  might,  should 
ever  prevent  him  from  doing  his  duty.  Tiieir  lordshipt 
had  determined  ihni  they  would- go  into  this  species  of 
evidence;  but  that  deierminaiion,  he  apprehended,  went 
no  further  than  this — that  direct  evidence  sbonld  be  re- 
ceived ;  but  that,  on  the  ground  of  an  impression,  with 
respect  to  what  was  termed  the  avowed  conduct  of  an 
individual  in  procuring  agents,  a  question  could  not  be 
put.  Tliis,  however,  did  not  wholly  shut  out  the  ques- 
tion now  under  discussion.  Whether  that  question 
might  not  be  repeated,  with  another  view,  was  a  matter 
for  the  consideration  of  the  learned  counsel  at  the  bar* 
who  would  be  heard  in  support  of  it.  He  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  saying,  after  the  recent  deierminalion  had  beei 
come  to,  that  a  question  of  this  kind  might  be  p 
—not  a  £|uestion  opening  as  to  the  probnbility  o 
■piracy;  not  a  question  as  to  what  persona  i 
would  not  8ay>  if  they  were  called;  bat  ^.- 
liaviDg  •  direct  object,  the  coqqwX  iv]\^^>b 


nao  no  ait- 
ion  had  beea 
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*  Wbftt  I  mm  tww  abovt  to  ask  goes  to  soch  anvl 
fvch  •  point.''     Whether  their   lordships   would    then 
•uffer   the  qaestion   to   be  put  woald  remaio  fur  their 
eoDtideratioD.    it  was  for  their  lord&hips  to  judge  whe- 
ther the  qoestioD    that  had    been  asked  consiituted   a 
legitimate  mode  of  discovering  yvhether  an   iodiTidaal 
wjis  one  of  those  alleged   coospirators.    But  such  a 
question  might  be  put  with  quite  a  different  view  ;  and 
when  their  lordships  heard  the  question,  and  under- 
stood its  object,  it  would  be  for  them  to  decide  on  its 
propriety.    Unless  the  view  which  his  experience  en* 
abled  him  to  uke  on  these  subjects  had  led  him  into  great 
error,  there  was  as  wide  a  distinction  as  possible  befweea 
the  evidence  that  should  be  received  in  cases  of  indict* 
roent  for  conspiracy,  and  that  which   their  lordships 
had   determined  ought  to  be  received.     Let  not  their 
lordships  run  away  with  a  false  view  of  the   question. 
Let  them   look   how   the    question    really   st<»od.      A 
conspiracy   might   be  formed  to  suborn  witnesses,  and 
yet  no  «itnes;ies  might  be  svborned.    The  conspiracy 
might  be,   nevertheless,  of  the   most  mischievous  de« 
scriptioo.     If  they  should  find  that  such  a  conspiracy 
had   been   formecT— if  this  fact  were  once  established 
— «they  must  look  with  suspicion  at  all  the  evidence, 
even  at  that  part  of  it  to  which   the  conspiracy   did 
not  appear  to  apply.     But  to  argue,   as  some  of   their 
lordships  had  done,  that  because  some  of  the  witnesses 
had  been  suborned,  or  attempted  to  be  ssboroed,  there 
was  an  end  of  the  case,  though   it  was  supported  by 
purer  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  and,  as 
often  happened,  by  evidence  brought  forward  in  support 
of  the  defence,  was,  in  his  judgment,  a  very  incoociu- 
sive  way  of  reasoning.     He  now  understxx>d  it  to  be  the 
object  of  the  learned  counsel  to  prove  that  the  witness 
had  himself  been  coacerned  in  the  alleged  conspiracy, 
and  this,  he  apprehended,  they  were  at  liberty  to  do. 
He  acquiesced  in  the  view  of  the  case  that  had   been 
yesterday  stated,  namely,  that  counsel  were  at  liberty  to 
prove  Zancia  himself  a  conspirator;  and,  having  done 
that,  they  might  proceed  to  examine  evidence  as  to  his 
declarations. 

Mr.  Brougham.^-^W\\l  your  lordships  allow  counsel 
shortly  to  state  the  view  with  which  we  wish  to  put  the 
question  that  has  been  objected  to  i 

The  Lord-Chancelior. — Either  of  you  may  do  it. 

Mr.  WiUiaaa  said^  he  was  yesterday  about  to  examine 
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\he  witness  as  to  the  purport  of  the  declaratiooi  of 
Zancla  himself.  This  was  his  object;  and  iDasmacb 
as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  that  without  patting 
the  preliminary  question  respecting  what  Zancla  had 
said^  he  had  put  that  question  which  had  been  objected 
to^  and  successfully  objected  to,  by  the  Attorney«6eoe« 
ral.  He  (Mr.  Williams)  was  not  then  allowed  to  open 
what  he  intended  to  prove;  and  it  was  supposed  that  be 
was  about  to  inquire  into  what  Zancla  had  said  respect* 
ing  Colonel  Brown — a  thing  whith  had  never  once 
entered  into  his  dreams.  What  he  proposed  to  provci 
was.  this — that  Zancla  had  told  the  witness  that  if  he' 
would  depose  to  any  thing  against  the  Princess  of  Wales 
his  fortune  wouJd  be  made*  To  this  the  witness  replied, 
*'  But  how  can  I  do  that  when  I  have  never  seen  her  ?'* 
Zancla  would  then  be  shown  to  have  said^  **  O !  as  to 
that,  I  can  take  you  to  the  Villa  d'Este  and  the  Lake 
Como — I  can  point  out  a  spot  where  you  can  swear  that 
you  saw  her  Royal  Highness  and  Bergami  embracing, 
and  that  Will  be  sufficient."  The  witness  would  thea 
state  what  had  been  done  in  consequence ;  but  that 
vvhich  he  would  prove  was  all  between  himself  and 
Zancla,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  Colonel  Brown. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool. — Put  the  question  distinctly. 

The  Lord'Chancellor. — State,  the  question  in  the.termif 
in  which  you  mean  to  propose  it. 

Mr.  WiUiam$  said  he  could  not  put  the  whole  of  hi$ 
intended  examination  in  one  question.  He  shobld  ask 
the  witness  the  question  he  put  yesterday,  following  it 
up  by  what  he  conceived  necessary  in  explanation. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  desired  Mr.  Williams  to  state 
what  that  question  was,  and  desired  the  witness  to  be 
called  in. 

Aniomo  Mioni  was  then  again  called  in^  and  further 
examined  by  Mr.  Williamt. 

Mr.  Gurney,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  WilHams,  read 
the  following  extract  from  the  evidence  of  the  witness 
yesterday : 

"  How  loDg  did  Zancla  remain  above  ? — A  quarter  of  an  hour. 

*'  When  he  came  down  again,  did  you  see  whether  he  had  any 
Ihiogwiih  him  ? — He  had  a  handful  of  cJouble  gold  Napoleons. 

'*  To  the  best  of  your  jndgment  and  recollection,  how  many  double 
Napoleons  might  there  have  been  ? — He  told  me  eighty ;  but  at  seeing 
them  I  believe  there  might  be  as  many. 

'*  Did  thiy,  in  fact,  appear  as  many  as  tbai?«i»They  appeared  t# 
)ie  really  eighty. 

Def.Fmrt^.^  h 
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"  Do  you  meto  tiffAy  pieces,  or  fmiy  pieces  of  dbnble  Ntpdeoni  f 
-^£ighty  ckHible  Napofeom. 
"  Whit  did  he  lay  to  you  at.  that  tiaie?** 

Then  the  witoets  was  asked, 
What  did  he  lay  upor^  that  occasion  } 

The  Miormt/^Qcntral  said  be  again  objected  to  that 
questioD  ;  and  he  thought  the  answer  his  learned  friend 
had  given  to  bis  objection  that  morning  did  not  carry 
his  case  at,  all  farther  than  it  had  proceeded  on  the  pre- 
vious night.  His  learned  friend  had  said  that  his  course 
of  examination  would  not  open  the  conversation  of 
Zancia  and  the  witness  with  respect  to  Colonel  Brown« 
But  their  lordships  must  recollect  his  learned  friend  to 
have  distinctly  stated,  that  he  would  be  able  to  brin^ 
home  to  Colonel  Brown  the  acts  of  another  person. 
He,  however,  bad  a  right  to  contend  that  the  whole  of 
those  acts,  allowing  them  to  have  taken  place,  must  be 
attributed  to  Zancia,  without  any  connexion  with  the 
Milan  commission.  Bnt  bis  learned  friend  ^wisbed  to 
show,  from  the  declarations  of  Zancia,  tnat  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Milan  commission  as  an  agent  to  suborn 
witnesses.  Such  evidence,  he  would*  maintain,  could 
not  be  received  in  any  court.  It  never  was  known  that 
an  absolute  agency  was  proved  by  evidence  of  the  de- 
claration of  the  agent ;  the  agent  himself  must  be  called. 
The  learned  gentleman  stated  his  objection  to  be,  that  the 
declaration  of  Zancia,  stated  by  a  third  person,  even  on 
the  showingof  bis  learned  friend,  could  not  be  received. 
He  himself  must  be  called ;  or  it  must  be  shown  whe* 
ther  he  was  authorized  to  do  such  acts  as  those  that  had 
been  referred  to;  because  it  would  be  most  unjust  to 
make  a  principal  accountable  for  acts  which  he  had  never 
given  his  agent  liberty  to  perform.  If  their  lordships 
looked  at  the  way  in  which  it  was  arjj^ued  yesterday — 
most  laboriously  and  ingeniously — by  his  learned  friend, 
Mr.  Tindal,  they  would  find,  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  that  had  been  made  to  prove  the  contrary,  that 
the  question  still  remained  the  same,  and  thai  their 
lordships  were,  in  fact,  only  considering  the  judgmefit 
lat  which  they  and  tlie  learned  judges  h«d  arrived 
yesterday. 

Tlu  SolicUoT'Oevtral  said,  the  manner  in  which  he 
understood  his  learned  friend,  Mr.  Williaqis,  to  attempt 
to  prove  that  the  present  mast  be  considered  admissible 
evidence  in  this  case,  was,  first,  by  tib{|iW'itig  that  a  con* 
spiracy  had  existed  to  suborn  eviaence   against  the 


Queen,  and  next  by  aMamiag  ibat  Zancla  was  one  of 
the  ageots  of  that  conipiracy.  He  (the  Soliciior-Geoe* 
ral)  adinittrd,  as  a  point  not  to  be  conteited,  that  if  it 
were  eatablished  oa  the  other  aide  that  a  cunipiracj  to 
aubora  witnesKs  existed,  and  that  thu  man  «a«  one  of 
l^ose  coDspiratori,  then  ever;  act  done  bjr  him  with  re- 
ference to  that  cQUBpiracj,  and  everjr  declaration  he  had. 
made  respecting  it,  was  most  material,  and  was  niQit  io'. 
diapntably  evidence  in  this  case.  Bnt  bis  learned  friends, 
baa  ^■snmed  the  whole  foundation  of  their  argument. 
They  assumed  that  there  was  q  conspiracy  to  procure 
evidence  against  the  Queen ;  and  they  also  asinmed,  ai 
part  of  their  case,  that  Zancla  was  one  of  the  conspi^ 
rotors.  But  he  apprehended  that,  before  they  were  in  ^ 
condition  to  prove  bim  to  have  been  a  conspirator,  ther 
ODght  lo  give  evidence  of  the  reality  and  existence. of 
such  a  conspiracy;  and  then  it  woold  be  competent  to 
them  to  utisfy  their  lordihipi  that  Zancla  was  one  of 
the  member*  of  the  association.  In  support  of  thil  he 
would  quote  a  passage  from  Pkiltipa't  Law  of  Evidence 
(a  book  that  had  been  often  referred  to  in  the  course  of 
these  proceedings),  where  the  doctrine  was  laid'clowD  so 
clearly  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  person  to  misun- 
derstand  il.  The  passage  was  us  folf'ons: — "  In  prose* 
cutioos  for  conspiracies,  it  is  an  established  rule,  that, 
where'- several  persons  are  proved  to  have  combinec) 
together  for  the  same  illegal  purpODe,  any  act  done  by 
one  of  the  party,  in  porsuaDce  ot^the  original  concerte4 
planj,  and  with  reference  to  the  common  object,  is,  in 
the  coniemplatioo  of  law,  as  well  as  in  sound  reason, 
the  act  of  the  whole  party ;  and,  therefore,  the  proof  of 
Boch  act  will  be  evideoce  against  any  of  the  others' 
who  were  engaged  in  the  same  general  conspiracyf 
without  regard  to  the  question  w-hether  tbe  prisoner  it 
proved  to  nave  been  concerned  in  that  particular  trans- 
action." This  kind  of  evidence  was  received  on  ihe  trial 
of  Lord  RiraBbrd  aiuJ  of  Lord  Lovet,  on  the  trials  for 
high  treason  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  1794,  and  in  tbe  case 
of  Sione^  in  1796;  io  which  last  case  the  rule  was  com- 
pletely Milled.  Id  that  caae,  evidence  having  beea 
given  SuQcienl  for  the  jury  to  consider  whether  ih^e 
|>riaoner  was  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  for  ireaKonable 
purposes,  it  was  deiermioed  ibat  a  letter,  written  by  one 
of  the  cODi|Hrators,in  pursuance  of  tiie  common  design 
(although  the  letter  bad  not  been  traced  into  Uv^  Smmx^ 


of  the  prisoner,  or  to  bis  knowledge),  was  admissible  in 
evidence  as  the  act  of  the  prisoner  himself.  The  acts  of 
the  several  conspirators^  who  are  engaged  with  the  pri- 
soner in  one  common  object,  are  evidence  against  him, 
though  he  may  not  have  been  directly  a  party  to  them ; 
they  are  evidence,  as  acts  connected  with,  and  in  con* 
formity  with,  his  own  acts.  All  that  he  was  desirous  to 
do  was  to  produce  a  clear  and  distinct  understanding  of 
this  question  among  their  lordships  ;  and  if  his  learned 
friends  had  convinced  them  that  there  had  been  such  a 
conspiracy  as  thev  spok^  of,  and  that  Zancla  was  a 
partv  to  it,  he  did  not  stand  there  to  contend  that  this 
would  not  be  evidence.  But  was  there,  in  fact,  before 
them  any  evidence  which  would  convince  any  reason- 
lible  man  of  the  existence  of  such  a  conspiracy  ?  And' 
if  there  were  no  evidence  of  that  kind,  still  less  did  it 
uppear  that  Zancla  had  been  engaged  in  it.  What  did 
the  evidence  state?  The  evidence  was,  that  Zancla  came 
down  from  Colonel  Brown,  with  a  certain  sum  of  money  in 
his  hands,  and  that  he  had  called  on  Vimercati  at  Milan. 
But  was  it  therefore  to  be  inferred  that  he  had  been  con- 
cerned in  a  malignant,  atrocious,  and  abominable  design 
to  fabricate  evidence  against  the  Queen  i  Was  it  on  such 
yague  rumours  as  these  that  their  lordships  would  fix  this 
infamous  criine  on  an  absent  individual  ?  Were  they,  on 
such  weak  arguments,  on  facts  of  sq  slight  a  nature,  to 
^orae  to  this  conclusion,  not  only  that  a  foul  conspiracy 
bad  existed,  but  that  this  man  was  a  conspirator,  and  that 
many  honourable  individuals  were  no  less  deeply  impli- 
cated in  eifccting  the  ba^e  purpose  which  his  learned 
friends  had  pointed  at  f  Never,  in  any  judicial  inquiry 
that  he  had  been  connected  with,  did  he  ever  know  facts 
so  proved,  and  circumstances  so  stated,  to  be  considered 
sufficient  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy,  in 
order  to  let  in  evidence  of  the  description  now  offered  to 
their  lordships.  The  only  points  for  their  lordships'  con- 
sideration were,  whether  the  existence  of  such  a  conspir 
racy  had  been  established,  and  whether  Zancla  was 
shown  to  have  been  connected  with  that  conspiracy.  If 
their  lordships  were  satis^fied  of  the  truth  of  these  facts, 
then  the  objection  of  himself  and  his  learned  friend  was 
at  an  end.  But  he  did  conceive  that  the  admission  of 
such  a  course  of  examination  was  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  dictates  of  law,  of  common  sense,  of  justice,  and  o( 
humanity. 
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Mr.  WilHams  was  extremely  anxioas  that  this  qses- 
tioD  should  now  tie  rightly  understood,  because  it  wal' 
very  clear  that  yesterday  it  was  wholly  misunderstood. 
The  Attorney-General  had,  on  that  occasion,  profited  of 
his  own  wrong,  by  stopping  him  (Mr.  Wtlliams)  in  the 
conrse  of  his  speech,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  himself 
to  a  case  that  never  did  exist,  and  of  answering  argu- 
ments that  never  had  been  used.  He  had  never asserietl 
that  Zancta  was,  by  his  declaration,  to  prove  that  any 
one  of  the  Milan  commissioners  was  privy  to  the  con- 
spiracy. Yet  it  was  on  tjiat  unfounded  presumplioEJ 
that  his  learned  friend  proceeded ;  and  he  had  been  snc-^ 
cessful  in  slopping  him  (Mr.  Witiiams)  when  he  was 
about  to  state  what  he  really  meant  to  give  in  evidence. 
That  evidence,  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  explain  it, 
would  have  beaten  down  and  destroyed  the  argument  of 
his  learned  friend,  raised  as  it  was  on  the  fallacious  ai- 
sumption  ihat  it  was  intended  to  prove,  by  the  means  of 
Zancia;  that  Colonel  Brown  was  connected  with  thii 
conspiracy — a  circumstance  which,  at  the  time,  he  had 
Dot  in  his  contemplation.  The  first  part  of  the  Attor- 
oey-Gederars  objection  was  never  contended  for;  and^ 
with  respect  to  the  second  part,  if  he  understood  the 
subject  rightly,  it  appeared  to  him  that,  in  argaing  it, 
his  learned  friend  had  confounded  the  law  of  evidence. 
He  had  been  addressing  their  lordships  on  the  effect  of 
the  evidence,  which  effect  could  only  be  determined 
by  hearing  the  evidence  itself.  His  learned  friend  had  ' 
confased— he  would  excuse  him  for  so  saying — twt> 
things,  which,  as  a  lawyer,  he  must  have  known  lo  be 
essentially  different.  He  had  confounded  the  admissi- 
bility of  evidence  with  the  effect  of  evidence,  when  he 
should  have  known  that  the  admissibility  of  the  evi- 
dence was  the  first  thing  to  be  decided,  and  that  iti 
effect  wag  to  be  considered  afier  it  had  been  received. 
The  connexion  of  the  conspiracy  with  the  Milan  com- 
jmission  was  not  the  question  they  had  now  to  grapple 
with.  Whether  that  commission  was  a  party  to  it— 
whether  it  was  even  aware  of  its  existence  or  not — he 
still  contended  that  he  had  a  right  to  prove  that  there 
was  a  conspiracy,  Suppose  it  had  only  resulifd  from 
the  appetite  for  gain  having  been  excited  in  the  Italians 
by  an  ideii'of  the  lucrative  nature  of  the  speculation; 
that  persi^its,  be  they  who  they  might,  had  engaged 
themselves  in  SHborning  witnesses^  aqd  that  it  was  not 
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at  all  wiibia  the  knowledge  of  the  Ifilan  cominiMioDert 
•—41  would  still  be  a  coDspiracj*-tbe  guilt  .would  be  the 
same  to  all  the  parties  who  were  engaged  in  it ;  its  effect 
in  this  case  wonld  be  the  same ;  and  therefore,  he  cod* 
tended*  he  had  a  right  to  prove  it.*  If  they  could  show 
that  the  Milan  commissioners'  had  been  abused — that 
evidence  had  been  procured,  without  their  knowledge, 
by  corrupt  and  profligate  meant — that,  he  contended^ 
would  dispose  of  the  case*  They  might  prove  a  conspi* 
racy  ;  that  would  at  once  put  an  end  to  all  further  pro* 
ceedings,  although  they  could  not  trace  it  to  head- quar- 
ters, or  to  the  commissioners  who  were  sent  out  to 
Milan.  But,  said  the  Attornev-Oeoerai,  ''  Why  donH 
you  call  Zanclaf^  WhatI  call  him — call  the  very  cul- 
prit whom  thev  charged  with  the  crime-— call  him  to 
f»rove  it  by  evidence  of  his  own  acts  !  Could  his  learned 
riends  who  argued  thus  have  been  studying  those  very 
cases  to  which  they  had  referred  i  Had  they  there  found 
that  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Thelwall,  Mr.  Tooke,  Mr.  Stone, 
or  any  of  the  parties  charged  with  the  crime,  had  been 
taken  from  the  bar,  and  placed  in  the  witness-box  to 
prove  their  own  acts  in  evidence  of  that  charge  i  They 
charged  the  guilt  of  this  conspiracy  against  Zaocia ;  and 
had  he  been  a  person  resident  in  this  country,  or  within 
the  range  of  its  laws,  or  the  reach  of  its  legal  power, 
they  knew,  though  for  their  own  purpose  they  chose  to 
forget,  that  they  could  not  make  him  criminate  himself; 
but  it  was  really  too  much  to  suppose  that,  living  where 
he  did,  out  of  reach  of  the  vengeance  of  our  laws,  that 
he  would  readily  comply  with  any  invitation,  or  letter 
missive,  to  come  and  place  himself  at  their  bar  to  give 
evidence  of  this  conspiracy,  when  the  weight  of  the 
charge  lay  against  himself;  such  a  case  would  be  quite 
new  to  him.  He  contended  that  it  was  competent  for 
bim  to  prove  facts— namely,  the  declarations  of  this 
jnan— 4n  order  to  show  the  real  nature,  quality,  and  cha- 
racter of  his  transactions.  His  learned  friend  wished 
him  to  prove  two  things  at  the  same  time — the  exist- 
ence of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  agency  of  Zancla.  To 
this  he  would  answer,  that  the  declarations  of  the  man 
were  proofs,  and  strong  ones.  When  his  learned  friend 
referred  td  a  particular  text-book  (which,  by  the  way, 
did  not  contain  the  dictum  of  a  judge)  he  must  observe 
that  he  (Mr.  Williams)  could  quote  in  his  favour  the 
^rave  opinions  of  a  great  many  celebrated  writers  on. 
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the  taw,  wlio  held  that  it  wbi  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
prosecutor  to  begin  with  whatever  part  of  his  caie  he 
clioie  first.  This  be  would  venture  to  tay  he  had  seen, 
in  iweot;  iastances,  punned  in  practice,  la  all  the  state 
trials^  and  prosecutions  of  asim^ilaruature,  evideoce  was 
gone  into  of  the  general  state  of  the  couotr;,  and  of  » 
Tariety  of  acta  of  various  persons  in  different  paru,  ia 
order  to  fix  a  conspiracy;  and  to  show  whether  any 
counezioD  existed  between  that  conspiracy,  and  the 
person  charged  appeared  aftertoardi.  The  conversation 
of  Zancla,  showing  that  he  was  a  person  implicated  in 
■  transaction  of  the  nature  charged — a  conspiracy  to 
suborn  witnesses— ooght  to  be  received,  inaamuch  as  it 
mij^t  lead  to  a  development  of  the  whole  scheme.  If 
they  coold  not  catch  the  conspirators  in  close  divan, 
they  must  be  content  to  hunt  them  down  in  detail. 
Therefore  he  conceived  that  the  evidence  which  he  o£* 
fered  was  clearly  admissible  as  any  that  had  beett 
brought  bsfore  their  lordships.  Unless  the  practice  ta 
which  he  had  referred,  and  the  rule  laid  down  by  the 
judges,  on  which  it  was  founded,  were  proved  to  be 
erroneous,  be  contended  this  evideoce  must  be  admitted* 
He  hoped  his  learned  friend,  in  answer,  would  confine 
his  reply  to  what  he  bad  said  and  what  be  really  meant, 
and  not  again  contend  against  what  he  bad  not  said, 
oor  against  meanings  he  never  had  conceived. 

Mr.  Brougham  said  he  ought  tu  apologize  to  their 
lordships  for  addressing  then),  after  the  clear,  and,  ia 
his  humble  opinion,  the  conclusive,  argument  of  bit 
learned  friend :  but  he  would  abstain  from  making  any 
apology,  because  he  was  anxious  not  to  waste  their  lortj- 
ships'  valuable  time.  Their  lordships  now  understood 
exactly  what  be  and  his  learned  friends  did  not  mean  ^ 
viz.,  mat  they  did  not  mean  to  give  evidence  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Brown.  Nay,  ihal  they  did 
not  intend,  at  present,  to  tender  evidence  with  a  view  to, 
fix  Colonel  Brown,  or  the  Milan  commission,  at  all. 
This  was  not  the  object  of  the  present  inquiry.  He  an4 
hi)  learned  friends  had  been  engaged  with  that  commis- 
■ibn  during  some  portion  of  those  proceedings,  and  per- 
haps they  would  recur  to  them  aeain.  But  did  it  EdIIow, 
because  he  was  not  going  to  fix  Colonel  Brown,  and  the 
whole  of  his  coadjutors  at  Milan,  with  this  conspiracy^  . 
that  be  was  therefore  to  be  prevented  from  giving  .evt^  .^ 
deuce  with  respect  to  other  conspirators?    ^ta».^vNii^ 
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ihow  that  (here  was  another  man»  alihough  that  iadiTi* 
dual  had  never  before  been  named,  who  had  been  perpe-* 
tratiog  acts,  illegal  net* — their  lordships  might  call  ihem 
what  they  pleaded— •at  Milan,  who  had  been  thwarting 
her  Majesty's  defenoe,  impeding  the  evidence  for  her,. 
and  exasperating  the  evidence  against  her — he  cared  not 
whether  he  was  called  Colonel  Brown,  A  or  B^  or  Zancia, 
—was  he  not  justified  in  bringing  forward  evidence  in 
respect  to  him  i     He  hoped  their  lordships  would  suffer 
him  to  remind  them  of  the  way  in  which  they  bad  been 
allowed  to  give  evidence  against  Colonel  Brown.    That 
course  was  admitted,  because  the  colonel  was  supposed 
to  be  an  agent  for  the  bill.     It  was,  therefore,  fur  him 
and  his  learned  friends  to  show  that  he  was  not  the  onlj 
agent;    and   that   amongst  those   agents   the  name  of 
Zancia  was  enrolled.    They  had  been  correctly  told  by 
bis  learned  friend  (Mr.  Williams)  that  nothing  could  bie 
more  inaccurate  than  to -mix  up  the  argument  or  the  ad* 
laissibility  of  a  witness  with  the  ultimate  effiect  it  was 
supposed  would  be  produced  by  that  evidence.     Now,  if 
he  could  show  to  their  lordships  that  Zancia  had  made 
the  declaration  with  which  Mr.  Williams  opened-^tbat 
he  had  made  offers,  and  had  endeavoured  to  suborn  wit- 
nesses— the\'  must  be  prepared  to  allow  proof  of  those 
offers  and  of  those  declarations,  or  else  at  once  to  shut 
him  out  from  giving  evidence  on  those  points,  by  saying 
that  they  were  irrelevant  to  the  issue  to  be  tried.    They 
must  be  prepared  either  to  open  the  door  for  proof  of  this 
description,  or  ready  to  declare  that,  allowing  all  he  had 
alleged  to  be  true,  still  it  signified  nothing,  and  could  not 
be  given  in  evidence,  as  it  did  not  affect  the  case  inime-* 
diately  under  inquiry.     It  had  suited  the  purpose  of  his 
learned  friends  on  the  other  side,  when  this  had  been 
treated  as  a  judicial  proceeding,  to  argue  that  it  was  a 
legislative  one;  and  when  he  and  his  learned  friends  took 
advantage  of  it  as  a  legislative  proceeding,  they  were 
immediately  turned  round  upon,  and  told  that  it  could 
only  be  considered  in  a  judicial  point  of  view.     He, 
however,  contended  that  they  were  engaged  in  an   in- 
quiry partaking  both  of  a  judicial  and  legislative  charac** 
ler.     It  WHS  so  from  the  foundation  upwards,  and  the 
two  qualities  were  so  nicely  balanced  that  he  hardly  knew 
to  which  it  most  properly  belonged.     Tliey  were,  how- 
ever^ entitled  in  all  respects  to  avail  themselves  of  any 

advantage  that  might  result  from   that  circumstance; 
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|Io*r  did  the  case  sUnd  i  This  nas  a  bill,  and  they  were 
called  on  to  oppoie  its  second  reading ;  they  must,  there- 
fore, view  it  with  reference  to  the  subject- matter  of  the 
whole  inquiry.  Could  their  lordship.i  then  say — hi  they 
most  do  so,  if  the  evidence  now  offered  were  refased— 
that  those  acts  of  Zancla  to  corrupt  witnesses  who  were 
to  support  that  bill  before  their  lordships  would  not^ 
whatever  view  their  lordships  took  of  ihe  case,  have  a 
considerable  effect  on  tbe  opinions  they  would  form  f 
He  would  put  it  to  the  Judges — he  meant  the  noble 
lords  who  were  to  decide  in  this  case — whether  they 
Would  not  pause  before  tbey  passed  this  bill,  if  he  wer^ 
allowed  to  prove  to  their  satisfaction  that  which  his 
learaed  friends  had  stated  in  opening  the  evidetrce. 
He  cared  not  whether  the  acts  and  sayings  of  Zancla  could 
be  brought  home  to  Colonel  Brown  or  to  Vimercati,  or 
to  their  employer,  or  not,  though  that  would  be  matter  of 
consideration  for  their  lordships  hereafter;  but  if  ihey 
could  never  be  brought  home  to  any  of  those  parties,  he 
asked  whether  theirlordships  would  not  pause,  hiore  after 
hearing  this  evidence  respecting  Zancla,  before  they 
passed  any  judgment  upon  the  bill  before  them,  than  ihey 
would  have  done  without  such  evidenced  For  what  had 
Zancla  done?  He  said  to  this  witness,  "Swear  any 
thing  against  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  you  will  get  a 
great  reward."  "  I  cannot,"  replied  the  witness,  "  I  knottf 
nothing  against  her  Royal  Highness;  I  have  never  even 
aeen  the  place  where  she  lives."  "  It  "does  not  signify," 
Zanclasays,  "  I'll  show  you  the  place,  I'll  point  out  to  you 
the  rooms  where  she  was,  the  places  where  she  walked, 
the  garden,  the  walks,  the  promenade,  where  she  has  been 
with  Bergami,  and  with  other  men  and  women,  for  she 
has  really  been  there  with  those  persona.  If  you  do  but 
choose  the  place  to  which  you  will  speak,  you  will  swear 
what  is  true  that  she  had  been  there,  and  if  von  will  fur- 
ther swear  what  is  not  true,  that  you  saw  &ergami  sa- 
luting her  there,  you  wiil  have  a  great  reward."  If  he 
would  prove  this — luid  theymust  assume  upon  the  question 
of  the  admissibihty  of  such  evidence  that  he  could  provti 
it — then  their  lordships  must  be  prepared  to  say  that  this 
wonid  make  no  difference  in  their  minds  when  they  came 
to  consider  the  whole  case  before  them  ;  they  must  be 
prepared  to  say  that  all  this  would  have  no  weight  at  all 
in  their  judgment,  in  order  to  come  to  a  conclusion  that 
this  evidencMf  could  not  be  received.  How  monstroui  it 
Def.  Part  fi.]  e 
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would  be  to  say  that  proof  of  proceedings  of  this  natum 
would  have  no  weight  with  their  lordships  ?    Could  any 
noble  lord  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart  in  judging  of  the 
whole  subject  in  issue,  in  deciding  upon  a  bill  to  raia 
the  Queen,  and  say  that  proof  of  such   means  having 
been  used  to  obtain  evidence  against  her  Majesty  made 
no  difference  in  his  mind  ?    But  the  Solicitor-General 
contended  that  it  would  make  no  difference  at  all,  and 
that,  whether  proved  or  not  proved,  the  facts  were  pef • 
fectly  indifferent  in  the  case.     He  (Mr.  Brougham)  did 
saj,  then,  that  the  door  ought  to  be  opened  for  evidence^ 
which,  whether  it  affected  Colonel  Brown,  or  Vimercati, 
or  Zancia,  showed  the  means  used  to  obtain  witnessefl 
against  her  Majesty.     If  it  showed  perjury^  it  would  be  % 
ground  of  pausing  before  their  lordships  came  to  aoj 
conclusion  unfavourable  to   her   Majesty.      But  it  bad 
been  said,  and  with  due  gravity,  that  we  must  assume 
conspiracy  on  both  sides,  because  if  subornation  of  per- 
jury was  resorted  to,  non  comtat  that  the  Queen  had  not 
resorted  to  it  and  procured  it,  to  be  practised  on  the  other 
side,  in  order  to  enable  her  counsel  to  make  the  objection 
that  the  evidence  against  her  was  all  suborned  and  per- 
jured.   Let  their  lordships  then  take  the  evidence  now 
offered,  subject  to  that  observation,  and  let  that  observa- 
tion have  its  full  force  with  their  lordships  when  they 
came  to  weieh  the  whole  evidence.  There  was  one  const— 
deration  which,  if  he  might  but  mention  it,  would  per- 
haps allay  somewhat  the  ardour  of  this  observation.   He 
did  not  deny  the  possibility  of  such  a  conspiracy,  nor 
could  he  denv  that  such  a  possibility  affected  a  point  of 
law,  such  as  he  now  argued :  but  did  their  lordships  think 
it  very  likely  to  affect  a  bill  of  this  kind  i    In  the  month 
of  March,  1818,  before  any  surmise  arose  of  any  charge 
against  her  Majesty — before  the  Milan  commission  was 
appointed— before  any  steps  were  taken  against  her  ho- 
nour or  dignity,  the  Queen  was  so  provident  as  to  provide 
for  distant  possibility,  so   acute  as  to  prepare   defence 
against  a  charge  that  was  never  made  :  she  was  so  very 
circumspect,  so  extremely   provident,  as  to  contrive,  in 
March,  1818,  her  defence  to  a  bill  which  she  foresaw 
WQuld   be  brought  into   Parliament  in  July,  18^20,  two 
years  afterwards — a  bill  which  the  wisest  of  men  never 
foresaw,  and  the  wiser  they  were,  the  less  could  they 
foresee  it.    Yet  she,  with  the  volume  of  Bennei's  trial  in 
one  band,  and  the  volume  of  Atterbury's  iq  the  others  said. 
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JD  March,  1818, "  I  niQit  beware  how  I  can  defend  mvself 
aguinflt  the  bill  that  ii  to  be  brought  against  me  ia  July, 
18tO,  Learned  counsel  can  do  nothing  without  mate- 
riaU;  therefore,  I  must  contrive  to  iuveigle  Zancla  into 
conTersation,  which  will  afford  grouotl  of  objection  to  alE 

^evidence  against  me."  This  was  something  more  thaa 
the  most  provident  of  womenkind  or  mankind  had  ever 
deviled  ;  and  it  is  not  the  wisest  that  could  have  taken  a 
step  at  the  distance  of  two  years  to  make  a  charge  against 
herself,  which  her  own  contrivance  made  sure  to  be 
brought  against  her.     He  did  not  deny  the  possibility  of 

,  such  conduct,  but  it  was  what  lawyers  called  a  remote 
possibility,  end  their  lordships  would  not  be  apt  to  staod 
upon  such  a  possibility  in  deciding  this  question.  Bat 
after  they  should  have  heard  the  whole  evidence,  then 
would  they  be  in  a  situation  lo  judge  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances and  facts  given  in  evidence  liefore  them ;  ai^d 
he  begged  that,  when  they  came  to  be  in  that  situation, 
they  would  not  forget  this  remote  possibility.  He  agaia 
repealed  that  they  were  not  there  to  offer  evidence  against 
Colonel  Brown  and  the  Milan  commissioners ;  they  were 
there  defending  her  Majesty  ;  in  that  defence  they  were 
oecessarliy  obliged  to  show  the  manner  in  which  evidence 
was  obtained  against  her  Majesty.  If  they  could  make 
out  one  fraction  of  a  fraction  of  a  case  that  Colonel 
Brown,  Vimcrcati,  or  Lancia,  as  agents  fur  the  Milan 
commissioners,  suborned  any  part  ot  the  evidence,  it  was 
most  important  to  the  defence.  But  if,  in  offering  such 
facts  ia  evidence  they  were  met  by  the  Milan  commis- 
sioners or  Zancla  as  defendants,  instead  of  being  consi- 
dered themselves  as  defending,  this  would  be  setting  all 
memory  of  the  antecedent  proceedings  at  defiance ;  it 
would  be  a  foreeiting  of  the  situation  in  which  ihey  now 
■tood,  and  of  the  commencetnent  and  preceding  progress 
of  (his  proceeding.  If  their  lordships  should  act  upon 
this  false  and  bungling  view  of  the  Queen's  defence,  it 
would  be  doing  grosser  injustice  than  the  passing  of  the 
bill  itself.  Bad  as  that  would  be,  he  could  fancy  the 
steps  taken  as  means  of  getting  it  pnssed  worse  than  the 
passing  itself.  They  therefore  were  stilt  defending, 
and  their  learned  antagonists  were  still  prosecuting,  and 
in  that  relatiou  must  ihey  be  now  viewed. 

The  Attomttf-Gtntrai  replied.— Whatever  misonder- 
•tandiRg  might  have  existed  yesterday,  his  learned  friends 
.  could  Dfit  complain  that  they  had  not  now  arg^ae^  <^^ 
c  2 
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every  view  which  they  could  take  of  their  propositioi 
But  if  he  had  misanderstood  his  learned  friends  yestei 
day,  or  if  their  lordships  had  misappreheoded  their  appi 
cation,  why  had  they  not  interrupted  him?  He  denu 
that  there  had  been  any  such  misunderstanding  on  fa 
party  or  any  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  their  lor< 
ships.  He  called  back  to  their  lordships*  recollectio 
thai  his  learned  friend^  Mr.  Williams,  had  yesterday  co 
tended  that  rumours,  reports,  and  even  opinions^  ougl 
to  be  received  in  evidence,  and  that  in  that  stage  of  tl 

Eroceeding  Zancla's  evidence  was  therefore  admissibi 
[is  learned  friend,  Mr.  Brougham,  had  now  given  up  M 
Williams's  argument,  and  for  the  last  half-honr  had  bee 
I  contending  for  the  admissibility  of  this  evidence  on  oth( 

principles.  Their  lordships  were  to  abandon  the  rules  c 
which  thry  bad  hitherto  proceeded,  according  to  tl 
declamation  and  address  of  his  learned  friend,  M 
Brougham.  It  was  now  a  conspiracy,  unconnected  wii 
the  Milan  commission,  a  conspiracy  of  Zanclu's  thatthi 
proposed  to  prove.  It  was  not  acts  of  those  who  had  be< 
employed  in  collecting  evidence,  or  of  their  subordina 
agents,  that  were  offered  io  evidence.  Their  propositi< 
now  was  to  prove  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  one 
'  J  whom  they  had  given  no  notice  hitherto.      Although 

3  and  B  should  never  be  connected,  or  brought  together,  y 

their  lordships  were  called  upon  to  receive  evidence 
unconnected,  insulated  acts  to  establish  a  conspiracy 
which  there  was  no  evidence,  and  to  prove  a  connexi< 
of  which  there  was  no  proof.     What  would  have  bet 
said  if  he  had  opened  as  a  part  of  his  case  what  hi 
been  heard  and  what  said  respecting  the  Queen  ?    I 
would  have  been  met,  and  properly  met,  by  the  obje 
tion  that  it  was  not  evidence.     What  would  have  ba 
said   if  he    then  should   say,  ''  Receive  this  evident 
acting  as  legislators,  for  though  it  may  not  be  proved 
,j|  be  connected  with  her  Majesty's  conduct,  it  may  ha' 

'j  considerable  effect  on  your  minds,  and  on  the  judgme 

iii  which  you  are  to  pronounce  ?"    The  rules  which  the 

lordships  had  hitherto  adhered  to — rules  which  hi 
been  found  in  the  courts  below  to  be  the  best  calculate 
for  substantial  justice — their  lordships  were  called  np< 
Tiow  to  ubandtm,  because  his  learned  friends  could  pro 
insulated  acts  ot  Zancla  and  another,  in  March,  18I9< 
*  actb  not  adopted  by  those  who  collected  evidence,  ai 
not  intended  to  prove  any  improper  motives  on  the  p« 
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•of  tho»e  whoaclually  gave  evidence.  If  their  lordshipi 
admitied  A,  B,  and  C,  to  prove,  not  that  suborned 
wiinesacs  liad  been  exHtoined,  but  lo  prove  the  subor- 
nation of  witnesses  not  examined,  it  would  be  impot- 
sible  lor  any  prosecution  even  to  meet  such  n  case  ai 
-might  be  made  in  defence  against  him.  His  learned 
friend  (Mr.  Brougham)  Knid,  "  O  we  don't  accuse  Col. 
Brown,  we  don't  nccubC  Vimercnti,  we  are  now  only  for 
•  the  defence."  This  was  the  language  of  bis  learned 
•friends  now,  because  they  found  it  convenient.  ThU 
'defence  of  their  proposed  mode  of  proceeding  had  been 
■resorted  to  only  within  ihe  last  two  days,  and  he  could 
see  the  object  of  it.     But  they  did  mean  to  implicBtCf 

■  they  had  endeavoured  to  imphcare,  the  Milan  commis- 
sion. His  learned  friend,  Mr.  Williams,  had  argued 
that  he  (the  Attorney-General)  had  snid  tbey  must  cdl 
Zancla.  He  hod  not  said  so  ;  but  he  had  said,  and  still 
«aid,  if  they  meant  to  prove  agency,  they  must  call 
Zancla,  and  for  this  purpose  Zancla  was  a  perfectly 
competent  witness.  If  they  did  not  call  him,  they  mait 
call  evidence  to  prove  that  his  acts  were  adopted  by  the 
Milan  commission,  or  by  others  for  ihem.  VVhere  a 
co-commiisioner  was  one  of  the  persons  implicated  in 
*he  evidence,  the  evidence  might  be  admitted  as  againat 
all  the  commissioners,  but  no  such  co-commissioa  was 
proved.  In  this  case  conspiracy  had  never  been  proved. 
First  the  Milan  commission  was  cliarged  with  coD- 
«piracy:  then  another ;  now  it  wds  only  Zancla.     In  the 

■  courts  below  evidence  alTecting  a  co-conspirator  was  ad- 
mitted as  affecting  all  the  conspirators,  but  here  no  co- 
conspirators were  proved  to  exist.  It  was  shutting  their 
eyes   against  the  rules   of  law,   and  against  the  practice 

-  of  the  courts  below,  to  say  that,  before  a  conspiracy  was 
proved,  ihey  might  call  evidence  to  prove  the  acts  of 
any  one  co-conspiraior.  How,  then,  stood  this  case  f 
No  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  was  before  them,  yet  evi- 
dence had  been  offered  which  could  apply  only  after  a 
conspiracy  had  been  proved.  His  learned  friend  had 
argued  against  supposing  a  conspiracy  in  March,  1818, 
respecting  this  bill,  not  thought  of  at  that  time,  and 
this  proceeding  not  then  in  contemplalion  ;  and  now  he 

'  offered  evidence  to  prove  the  suliornation  oFevidence  at 
that  time  in  support  of  a  measure  which,  according  to 

-  his  own  hypothesis,  was  not  then  in  contemplatioD 
'The  cue  for  the  bill  had  been  reatiictAd^  ki%  Nft«.-qi>.^^ 
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sav  improperly^  bat  it  had  been  restricted  within  the 
strictest  confines  of  law;  and  now  they  were  called  on 
to  depart  from  those  strict  rules,  because  evidence  was 
offered  which  might  affect  their  judgment  hereafter. 
But  this  ought  to  have  been  before  thought  of;  either 
they  ought  not  to  have  confined  the  case  for  the  prose- 
cution within  strict  limits,  or,  having  done  so,  ihejr 
ought  not  to  depart  from  those  limits.  Whether  their 
lordships  acted  judicially  or  legislatively,  whatever  rules 
they  had  adopted  to  be  acted  on  judicially,  they  were  to 
adhere  to ;  and  if  on  this  occasion  they  departed  from 
them  in  a  legislative  character, '  they  would  do  the 
greatest  injustice,  if  he  might  with  submission  say  so; 
and  if  they  did  not  adhere  to  roles  which  they  had  cs^ 
tublished  and  acted  on  hitherto,  they  would  act  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  all  precedent. — Counsel  were  then 
ordered  to  withdraw. 

I%e  Earl  of  Donoughmore  said,   that  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  Queen  had  brought  themselves  under  the 
decision  of  the  learned  judges  which  had  been  given  on 
the  point  now  in  discussion.    The  learned  counsel  had 
alleged   a  conspiracy,  and  gone  into  evidence  whence 
this  question  had  arisen  in  support  of  this  conspiracy. 
They  had,  therefore,  placed  themselves  exactly  under 
the  decision  of  the  learned  judges.    Their  lordships  had 
heard  the  statements  on  both  sides,  and  the  previous 
examination  of  this  witness ;  therefore  all  the  facts  were 
before  them  for  their  determination.     He  was  at  a  loss 
upon  what  possible  grounds  this  testimony  could  be  re-« 
ceived   in  any  court  whatever,  unless  they  would  say 
that  they  would  not  shut  the  door  against  any  evidence, 
if  only  conspiracy  was  alleged.     Any  man  who  might 
be  willing  to  say,  "I  believe  I  heard  that  there  is  a  con- 
spiracy," they  must  hear  that  roan,  if  they  received  the 
present   evidence.      Provided   the   learned    gentlemen 
should  stand  up  and  say,  *^  Conspiracy  !     For  five  days 
we  have  done  nothing  but  talk  of  conspiracy,  therefore 
your   lordships  must  believe  that  there  is  a  conspiracy, 
.  and    receive    evidence   upon    that   ground*' — provided 
counsel  said  so,  any  man  must  be  allowed  to  give  evi* 
dence.    Their  lordships  must  therefore  agree  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  conspiracy,  and  every  thing  would   be 
clear  after  that.    Who  was  this  man  now  at  their  bar? 
Had  be  any  knowledge  himself  of  the  subject?    What 
had  they  to  do  with  the  acts  of  Zancia,  or  with  what  be 
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tnigbt  say  ihroagh  the  month  of  tliia  witness  F  If  they 
admitted  this,  vthat  other  man  in  Milan  might  not  be 
implicated,  with  whom  the  man  at  the  bar  might  say  he 
heard  mention  of  a  cons|}irBcy  i  Some  of  the  witnesses 
examined  were,  he  admitted,  of  such  a  description  a« 
to  require  a  very  great  degree  of  suspicion.  But  if  they 
were  suspicious,  nod  if  some  agents  had  been  doing 
what  was  very  improper — and  something  of  that  haa 
appeared  in  evidence — what  was  the  inference  but  that 
their  lordships  should  weigh  very  scrupulously  the  evi- 
dence where  such  improper  interference  occurred.  Bui 
was  the  counsel  to  say  "  Discredit  the  whole  mass  of 
evidence  because  of  that  interference  ?"  He  would  not 
do  so,  and  no  judge  would  do  so,  Because  there  might 
be  evidence  to  show  that  different  agents  had  gone  much 
beyond  the  liae — he  would  say,  whether  that  was  hit 
opinion  or  not— but  if  there  should  be  such  proof,  was 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  therefore  tn  be  rejected  I 
Conspiracy  was  alleged.  Conspiracy  was  a  hard  word, 
a  very  hard  word.  Perhaps  the  conduct  of  agents  was 
itnproper,  perhaps  there  had  been  attempts  to  corrupt 
evidence.  Was  that  conspiracy  ?  Were  they  to  call 
that  conspiracy  ?  There  were  no  facts  proved  to  bring 
it  to  his  mind  that  he  was  sitting  on  a  trial  of  coti- 
flpiracy,  afthough  for  four  or  five  days  no  other  isatae 
bad  been  before  them.  Every  thing  respecting  the  de- 
fence of  the  Queen  had  been  forgotten.  The  object 
was  this: — They  said,  "We  will  turn  the  tables  upon 
you  ;  we  shall  discredit  some  of  the  witnesses,  and  we 
shall  npset  the  whole  cause."  But  his  mind  would  not 
be  diverted  by  the  cry  of  conspiracy,  however  frequent, 
and  however  loud,  in  doors  and  out  of  doors. 

Lord  Enkine  said,  he  felt  some  difficulty  to  bring  the 

E resent  question  within  the  opinion  of  the  learned  judges, 
le  conld  not  agree  with  his  noble  friend  that  no  evi- 
dence could  be  given  of  a  conspiracy  in  this  case;  the 
contrary  bad  been  decided  by  their  lordships,  and  the 
learned  judges  had  given  an  opinion  upon  the  admissi- 
bility of  genera)  evidence  to  prove  a  conspiracy.  He 
conld  not  agree  too  with  the  learned  counsel,  that  the 
existence  of  a  conspiracy  must  first  be  proved,  when 
the  very  object  of  the  evidence  offered  was  to  prove  that 
existence.  If  they  objected  to  the  evidence  before  the 
conspiracy  was  proved,  it  would  be  impossible  ever  to 
prove  a  conspiracy.    But  the  difficulty  lie  ftlx.-w^a.'itivfc-- 
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Zancia  wfts  not  a  witness  ;  he  was  not  proved  to  be  an 
agent;  there  was  no  act  of  his  connected  with  the  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  bill.  His  opinion  was,  there- 
fore, that  the  question  could  not  be  put.  Zancia  was 
not  in  any  view  sufficiently  connected  with  the  case  to 
admit  evidence  of  his  sayings  and  acts. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  considered,  that  if  this  question 
were  allowed  to  be  put,  it  would  form  a  perfect  novelty 
in  the  proceedings  of  that  House,  whether  the  present 
were  regarded,  as  a  judicial  proceeding  purely,  or  as  a 
legislatively  judicial  proceeding.  He  implored  their 
lordships  to  consider  this  matter  on  both  sides,  and  he 
should  lament  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  if  this  was 
a  legislative  proceeding,  that  it  should  be  conducted,  in 
any  part,  on  any  other  than  judicial  principles.  No 
agency  was  established  here^  but  it  was  alleged  that  a 
conspiracy  existed.  Now,  if  they  were  to  inquire  oC 
persons  from  Italy  if  they  believed  so  and  so— if  a  con- 
spiracy was  to  be  proved  by  such  means,  he  implored 
their  lordships  to  consider  where  that  was  to  end.  It  had 
been  ably  and  powerfully  stated  by  Mr.  Brougham,  aa 
well  as  ably  argued  by  Mr.  Williams,  that  there  might 
be  certainties  of  such  and  such  things  being  proved  on 
one  sidcj  and  no  certainties  of  similar  things  being 
proved  on  the  other  side ;  but  what  would  any  one  say 
if.  such  evidence  had  been  offered  as  he  was  just  going 
to  state;  and  when  he  put  the  case  so  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  he  solemnly  begged  their  lordships  not  to 
infer  that  any  such  thing  could  have  been  proved.  At 
the  opening  of  the  bill  their  lordships  must  have  ob- 
served, that.it  had  been  insinuated  strongly  that  the  il- 
lustrious person  who  was  the  object  of  the  bill  had  found 
means  of  dismissing  from  her  family  and  establishment 
all  the  English  attendants  who  had  accompanied  her 
from  this  country,  and  had  introduced  into  her  family 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Bartolomeo  Bergami ;  and  it  waa 
intended,  no  doubt,  that  a  conclusion  as  to  her  purposes 
was  to  be  drawn  from  these  circumstances.  These  per- 
sons, alleged  to  have  been  so  dismissed,  had  been  called 
to  the  bar,  and  had  stated  the  grounds  that  induced  them 
to  leave  her  Royal  Highness:  they  had  stated  that  they 
quitted  her  service  on  grounds  operating  on  their  own 
minds,  and  that  they  had  not  been  dismissed  by  her^ 
Now,  he  submitted,  what  would   have    been  thought  if 

the  supporters  of  the  bill  bad  called  persons  to  their 
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lordtifaip**  lar  to  'prove  that  Befgami  had  been  beard 
Mying  thing*  which  tfaowed  tliat  ber  Majesty  had  dis- 
oiiMed  tbcK.pereooa  for  the  pucposei  118166  io  the  bill  i 
If  the  charge*  ia  the  bill  were  to  be  met  by  general 
declarattona  as  lo  the  conduct  of  penon*  not  conaected 
with  thebuiiaeM,  their  lordships  miKht  get  rid  of  the 
bill;  but  they  would  get  rid  of  it  at  the  expeose  of  all 
the  protections  which  were  the  great  safeguard  of  pub- 
lic justice,  and  the  preserTatlOD  of  which  was  essential 
to  the  public  good. 

Lord  Redetaale,  argued  against  the  proposed  coarse 
of  examination. 

Eari  Graf  inteoded  to  trouble  their  lordships  with 
only  one  or  two  words.  He  understood  the  House  al- 
ready to  have  decided  that  evidence  as  to  conspiracy 
was  adinisaible.  The  only  quesiiou  now  to  be  decided  was 
whether  this  evidence  was  addressed  to  that  purpose; 
and  he  confeised  that  he  agreed  in  opinion  with  those 
who  thought  that  this  was  evidence  which  could  not  be 
admitted.  But  with  regard  to  the  case  put  by  the  learn* 
ed  lord  on  the  woolsack,  of  evidence  oliered  by  persons 
out  of  England  as  to  Bergumi's  saying  things  that  wonid 
criminate  the  Queen,  he  niusi  observe  that  suuh  evi- 
dence would  not  have  been  admissible  on  any  grounds, 
and  therefore  it  had  no  analogy  to  the  present  case  ;  for 
here,  if  the  evidence  tendered  were  evidence  of  con- 
spiracy, it  would  unquestionably  be  admissible.  Insotne 
way  or  other,  he  thought  Zanck  must  be  proved  to  be 
connected  with  the  evidence  of  a  conapirscy  to  suborn 
witnesses.  Now,  had  any  such  been  given  i  h  con- 
spiracy  must,  tx  vi  Urmim,  consist  of  several  persons; 
but  Zaucla  was  not  shown  to  be  connected  with  any 
peison  whaiever,  much  less  with  any  agent  against  the 
Qneen,  All  the  evidence  respecting  him  was,  that  he 
came  out  of  the  housie  of  Vimercati,  and  that  he  oBertd 
this  witness  a  sum  of  money,  ^^ow,  was  this  such  a 
proof  of  his  connexion  with  an  BKcnt  ugatnst  the  Queen 
as  conld  be  sustained  i  Their  lordships  had  admitted 
evidence  to  show  that  Restetli  and  Riganti,  and  also  Vi- 
mercati, had  endeavoured  to  suborn  witnesses;  but,  be- 
fore receiving  that  evidence,  it  had  been  proved  that 
each  of  these  individuals  had  been  in  some  way  connect- 
ed with  the  Milan  commission.  It  did  not,  huwtver, 
appear  (o  him  (Earl  Grey)  that  there  was  any  such  evi- 
dence showing  the  connexion  of  Z&aci^v.,  <»w\«x^\«r>  '^*- 
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should  have  said  that  the  evidence  dow  offered  OQglit.  t» 
be  received.  These  were  the  reasons  for  which,  be 
thought  it  could  not  be  admitted,  conceivings  as  be  did, 
that  it  stood  on  rerj  different  grounds  from  the  other 
evidence  that  had  been  received  as  to  a  conspiracy. 

The  Lord'Chamcelior  then  put  the  question^  *'Tbact 
counsel  be  called  in,  and  informed  that  it  is  the  opinieK 
of  this  House  that  the  Question  cannot  be  put  to  the 
witness/'  which  was  carried  naanimoasly. 

Counsel,  having  been  called  in«  were  informed  bj  the 
Lord^ChanecUor  of  the  decision  to  which  their  lord* 
ships  had  come. 
The  witness  was  again  called  in. 

Mr.  JriUianu.---\  wi  stated  yedMJay  that  you  vcqt  with  Zand* 
from  Vcoice  to  Milan  } — ^I  did. 

Did  you  return  to  Venice  with  Zsncia?— Ycs«  but  before,  1  weo^ 
to  Mantua  with  him. 

Did  you  leave  Milan  vith  him,  did  jou  go  from  Mihui  together  f-«b 
I  (eft  Mihn  together  with  Zancla. 
How  many  days  were  you  at  Milan  }— Two  davs. 
What  is  the  distance  from  Venice  to  Milan  ? — About  185  miles. 
Did  you  pay  your  own  expenses,  or  did  any  one  ^ay  them  for  you  f 
— I  did  not  pay  even  one  hundredth  part  (centenmo),  Zancla  paid 
for  the  whole. 

Mr.  Cohen,  the  Queen's  interpreter,  said  the  word 
cent.^  used  by  the  witness,  meant  the  hundredth  part  of 
a  livre. 

The  M archese  di  Spineti  admitted  that  the  word  was 
used  to  denote  a  Fieiich  coin  of  that  value. 

Mr.  Brougham.'^ And  why  did  you  not  add  that? 
AVhat  do  you  mean  by  a  centesimo  ?~The  hundrechh  pvrt  of  a  livrt, 
Ha«l  Tou  any  business  of  your  own  at  Milan  } — None. 
Had  iilancla  any  business  in  his  pro^e«uon  of  a  stai>e  manager,  im 
your  knowledge,  at  Milan? — None,  only  for  tliis  object. 
What  do  you  mean  by  this  object  ? 
The  j^tttorneU'deneral  objecied  to  that  question, 
ilir.  Brougham. — We  only  want  to  kni>w  the  witness*is 
own  meaning. 

The  Attorney^General  then  begj^ed  to  interpose  a 
question  us  to  what  was  the  witness's  means  of  know- 
ledge. 

The  Lord^Chaneellor  said,  the  counsel  might  ask  whe* 
ther  the  witness  knows,  otherwise  than  from  the  decia* 
ration,  of  Zancla,  what  his  object  was. 

Mr,  fFiiUams. — Did  you  see  him  transact  any  business  6f  any  kind 
except  going  to  the  liouse  in  the  Porta  Orient  ale  and  the  street:  Ruga 
JiieUa  ;  did  you  see  him  do  any  other  business  but  that  F—He  went 
^Iso  to  look  after  a  broker,  or  under  manager  of  a  theatre  (tensak), 
together  with  a  person  of  the  name  of  Conibertt. 


jnlywb*  be  loU  you  f— W«  ft  

Wbom? — Zanclnand  I  weiit;  tvcimUlo  tlw  cotTee  hoiiicat  Milin. 

You  recollect  ttaiing  ynlerda]-,  Ihat  yoii  mw  Zucla  cone  dowp 
with  a  mimberof  Napoleoin  in  his  hand  t — Ye». 

At  tbat  time  did  be  makt  jou  any  cfTer  ? 

l%e  Attonttif-GtatTai  objected  to  tlie  f«ct  M  not  eri- 
dence. 

iir.  Srou^mm — If  their  lordiUipB  considered  that 
their  former  deenion  referred  to  «uch  a  fuct,  her  Ma- 
jeBtv's  counsel  had  no  desire  to  detain  their  lordihips.  ' 

jne  Lord-Chnnetllor  thonght  the  former  decision  ap- 
plied to  this  qurttion. 

Mr.  Braugham.^Krc  we  to  consider  that  decision  as 
applviog  to  all  facts  of  a  similar  nature  7 

The  Lord-ChanctUor. — The  House  would  act  very 
improperly,  Mr.  Brougham,  iu  giving  ap  aostrer  to 
that  question  ;  lor  yon  may  think  a  case  similar,  ^ben 
the  House  may  think  it  different. 

Mf.  Brougham  confessed,  ibea,  that  he  had  no  other  . 
Icind  of  evideoce  by  which  to  connect  this  individual 
with  ihe  Milan  commissioa.  Restelli  was  off,  and  that 
.  the  cl«e  wa«  cut  shoru  Zancia  they  bad  not.  of  course ; 
and,  for  want  of  that  clue,  they  were  not  itble  to  bring 
persons  of  the  same  kind  nearer  to  the  Milan  commis*' 
sioa  than  they  had  brought  Zancia,  Their  lordships 
thought,  ifaat  Zancla's  being  seen  coming  out  of  Colonel ' 
Brown's  bouse  was  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  was 
an  agent,  and  her  Majesty's  connseJ  had  no  other  kind  ; 
of  evidence  to  offer. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  said,  he  had  commnnicated  to 
counsel  the  decision  of  ii\e  House,  aod  he  could  only 
say  that  he  left  it  to  the  discretion  of  connsel  lo  put 
•mm*.  q««itioDs  ibcy  plenaed  to  the  witnesses.  Of  this 
he  was '  sure,  that  it  could  not  be  left  to  better  dis- 
cretion. 

Mr.  WiUiamt  said  he  bad  no  other  questions  to  put  to 
tlie  witness. 

Tkt  .Attorney'Gtneral  had  no  questions  to  put, 
Xxaminei  by  the  Lord*. 

Tie  Earl  (tfl/HukrdaU. — When  yon  saw  iheNapokont  in  Zancla's 
hand,  were  they  loose,  or  in  a  bag,  or  iD  paper?— He  had  a  hand  tbus 
fiiM,  and  he  has  a  ^arge  haml. 

Had  you  any  CMKtrrn  with  the  theatre  lA  Fesaro? — No  other  but 
that  I  have  written  to  her  Royal  UighneH,  infarminB  her 

Mr.  Brougham  desired  the  interpreter  to  stop,     Th.a& 


The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  thought  they  onght  to  bear 
the  whole  of  the  answer  before  it  was  objected  to. 

Mr.  Brougham  said  it  had  been  the  uniform  practice 
to  object  to  an  answer  when  it  came  to  that  point  at 
which  it  was  irregular.  He  had  not  interrupted  the  in- 
terpreter till  he  came  to  **  I  have  written  to  her  Rojal 
Highness,  informing  her^ 

The  Lord^Chanctllor.^^\oM  are  right,  Mr.  Brougham. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  the  answer  of  th«  W4W 
ness  was  no  answer  to  his  question. 

The  Lord^Chaneellor  remarked,  that  that  was  a  differ- 
ent thing  altogether,  and  the  question  might  be  re- 
peated. 

Had  you  any  concern  with  the  theatre  at  Pesaro  ? — Never. 

The  Earl  of  Camttrvon. — Do  you  know  whetlier  Zancia  was  ever 
in  the  Princev»^t  service  ?-— I  do  not  know. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Brougham  begged  their  lordships'  pardon  for  in« 
terrupting  the  examination  for  one  moment.  He  had 
said,  that  all  the  last  witness's  remaining  evidence  re* 
ferred  to  the  same  subject;  but  he  found  that  there 
were  a  few  other  questions  which  it  was  intended 
to  put  to  him,  and  he  hoped  he  should  have  the  privi« 
lege  of  recalling  him  afterwards,  if  it  were  thought 
necessary. 

DoMBNico  Salvadorg  was  then  called  in,  and  hav- 
ing been  sworn,  was  examined  by  Mr,  i>fif9iMrii,  through 
the  interpretation  of  the  Marchete  di  Spineto. 

What  countryman  are  you  ?— Of  Trevixo. 

What  business  or  profession  do  you  follow  ?— The  profession  of 
literature,  both  Italian  and  Latin. 

Where  do  you  live?— At  Lausanne  in  Switzerland. 

Were  you  at  Mor|^  in  December  IS  17  ? — 1  was  in  the  year  1818. 

Did  you  see  Sacchi  there  ? — I  saw  him  in  that  year. 

Did  Sacchi  hold  any  conversation  with  you  on  the  subject  of  the 
process  against  her  Royal  Highnes*  ?-~He  did. 

Did  he  give  any  counsel  to  you  upon  that  subject,  or  make  any  ap* 
plication  to  you  ? 

The  Attorney'^eneral  hoped  his  learned  friend  would 
have  the  candour  to  point  out  the  part  of  Sacchi's  evi- 
dence to  which  the  present  questions  referred.  He  had 
no  recollection  of  any  questions  having  been  put  to 
Sacchi  on  the  subject  of  bis  making  any  application  to 
the  present  witness. 

The  witness  was  asked  if  he  understood  English  ;  and 
having  replied  that  he  could  write  English,  but  could 
not  speak  it,  he  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Denman  said  bis  learned  friead  ob^ecVftd  \ic^  Vx\\ 
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putting  these  questions  to  the  witness  without  pointing 
out  that  Satchi  had  been  examined  respecting  what  he 
said  to  this  witness.      His  learned  friend   toolc  it  for 

t ranted  that  be  (Mr.  Denman)  wanted  to  contradict 
acchi ;  but  that  was  not  the  case.  He  wished  to  prove 
that  Sacchi  had  made  application  to  this  witness,  as  to 
others,  to  give  evidence  against  her  Majesty:  represent- 
ing to  him  that  others  had  made  their  fortunes  by  that 
means,  and  that  he  might  do  the  same  if  he  chose.  The 
evidence  that  Sacchi  was  an  agent  of  the  Milan  com* 
mission  would  be  found  in  pages  448  and  449  of  the 
printed  minutes  :  (Ch.  p.  475-6)  it  was  as  follows  ^—^ 

**  Were  you  ever  at  Colombier  t — ^I  have. 

**  How  long  have  you  been  at  Merge  and  Colombier  at  a  time  ?— 
About  fix  weeks. 

"  Did  you  let  it  be  known  by  every  body  there  that  you  were  in 
that  neighbourhood,  or  did  you  conceal  yourself? — I  made  myself 
known  to  all. 

"  Under  what  name  did  you  go  there  ? — By  my  own  proper  name, 
Sacchi. 

"  Had  not  you  money  in  your  name  at  a  banker's  at  Lausanne  ? — 
I  bad. 

•*  How  much  had  yoii  there  in  your  name?— Fifty  Louis. 

*'  Will  you  swear  you  had  not  more  than  (hat  at  one  time  at  that 
banker's?-— I  had  no  more  than  (hose  fifty  Louis. 

'*  Will  you  swear  you  never  had  a  credit  which  empowered  you  to 
draw  upon  that  banker  for  a  larger  sum  than  that  ?-— 1  never  had. 

"  Uave  YOU  never  represented  that  you  bad  a  larger  sum  or  a 
greater  creJil  ? — I  do  not  remember  to  have  said  so. 

"  But  you  will  not  swear  that  you  have  not  said  so  ? — I  cannot  swear 
when  I  am  in  doubt. 

<'  Did  not  you  fetch  a  certain  Mademoiselle  Demont  from  Swit^ 
zerland  to  Milan  ? — I  did. 

'*  Did  you  bring  her  back  ? — I  did  not. 

**  But  you  went  to  prevail  upon  her  to  go  to  Milan,  did  you  not  ?— 
Not  to  prevail  upon  her,  but  to  ask  whether  she  would  go  or  not. 

*'  Wlio  employed  you  to  fetch  her,  or  to  procure  her  attendance?— 
1  was  desired  by  tbe  commission  at  Milan. 

*'  Did  you  tell  any  person  lu  Switzerland  that  De(nont  was  gone 
back,  or  going  back,  to  return  into  her  Royal  Highness's  service  ?-* 
Never, 

Whom  did  you  come  over,  yourself,  to  this  country  with  ?— A  cou- 
rier, called  Mr.  Krous,  and  my  servant* 

"  Is  that  Mr.  Krous  the  person  who  was  lately  arrested  at  Paris 
on  a  charge  of  having  dealt  in  forged  notes  ? — I  never  heard  speak 
of  that. 

••  Did  Mr.  Kroui  come  over  with  you  to  London  or  remain  m 
Par:«?— He  came  with  me  over  to  London. 

*•  Is  Mr.  Krous  a  regular  mef»enger,  one  of  the  King's  messen- 
gers, or  only  employed  on  the  Milan  commission  busine«&^ — \.  ^tfi 
not  know. 

"  Have  yon  made  any  ol\\eT\o\\TiveN%V\VV>\T.Yw\<sw.>— ^>»«.^'^- 

"  Haw  moch  money  d\d  ^ ou  ^x.  b^  vVi^  ^xVwv  c^^^s^v^^^^ 
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joiir  trouble  while  yoa  were  at  MU«p  i^l  Ittve  received  no  other 
turn,  except  for  the  expenses  of  the  journey  that  I  made  to  go  to  Lau- 
sanne and  return,  and  for  another  journey  which  I  took  to  Schamitx 
and  returned." 

Now^  it  was  on  that  journey  to  Laiisaone  that  he  in- 
tended to  prove  this  appiicution  was  iDade;  and  he 
should  prove  that  on  the  journey  to  Scharnitz  Sacchi 
was  an  agent  of  the  Milan  commission. 

Mr,  Parke  said  his  learned  friend  on  the  other  side  had 
not  the  slightest  grounds  for  patting  a  qoeslion  of  this 
sori«  Calling  their  lordships*  recollection  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Lord  Chief-Justice,  as  delivered  yesterday,  he  ap* 
prehended  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  evidence  proposed 
was  not  sufficient  to  establish  that  agency  whicb  was 
necessary  to  enable  his  learned  friend  to  put  this  qoca* 
tion.  (The  learned  gentleman  then  read  over  the  opi- 
mon  of  the  Lord  Chief-Justice.)  Now  he  apprehended 
that  the  question  submitted  to  the  judges  embraced  evi- 
dence of  much  greater  authority  than  that  whicb  ex- 
isted in  the  present  case ;  for  here  there  was  not  the 
slightest  proof  of  agency  to  collect  witnesses  generallj, 
but  merely  the  fact  of  Sacchi's  having  been  employed 
by  the  Milan  commission  to  bring  Demont  from  Swit- 
zerland to  Milan.  He  thought^  therefore^  it  woald  be 
an  outrage  of  justice  to  allow  the  question  to  be  asked^ 
without  having  put  a  single  questiou,  on  cross-examina- 
tion, with  reference  to  the  conversation  alleged  to  have 
been  held  with  the  witness,  or  without  taluagany  Dieana 
of  esublishing  agency  bit  by  th«t  rmgged  evidence 
which  his  learned  friend  offered. 

Afr,  Dfnnian  said,  that  he  had  been  desired  bjr  bis 
learned  friend,  in  candour,  to  point  out  upoa  what  prin- 
ciple  be  founded  his  right  of  puiting  this  <)4iestion. 
When,  however,  he  had  begun  to  do  so,  he  was  imme- 
diately interrupted.  He -submitted  with  great  deference 
to  their  lordships  that  the  course  he  proposed  to  adopt 
was  not  at  all  inconsistept  with  the  answer  which  had 
been  given  in  by  flie  learned  jiidges.  He  referred  to  n 
particular  proceeding,  and  to  particular  passages  of  the 
evidence,  as  that  by  which  the  character  of  Sacchi  was 
atiected  ;  but  he  was  quite  sure  that  their  lordships 
would  not  be  blind  to  alJ  that  had  been  proved,  in  the 
course  of  the  evidence  adduced  at  their  lordships'  bar. 
with  regard  to  the  characters  and  acts  of  those  employed 
by  the  Milan  commission.  He  might  be  permitted^  in- 
i  to  say,  tb^  it  would  be  worse  than  Uiodotss,  and 
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tstaU^  iit*cU^UBee  forony  porpotes  of  the  detection  of^ 
comptrac;!  >f  they  i'li.  not  coanert  ibe  whole  of  whai 
was  proved  agaioat  Saoclii  with  those  passages  of  the 
evidence  to  which  he  hnd  adverted.  When  he  talked  of 
a  Milan  eotumissioD,  their  lordships  naost  be  seasibl^ 
tb*t  he  WIS  not  talking  of  an  abstiMot  oaiBe,  hut  of  a 
commission  which  was  known  actually  to  exist.  It  w«f 
not  bv  loobiott  at  what  his  learned  friend  (Mr,  Parke)  b^d 
Oftllea  the  ragged  evidence  affecting  Sacchi,  that  that 
Axisteoce  wat  to  be  trnced,  or  iis  acts  to  be  proved  ;  bul 
tbey  were  not  to  forget  the  applications  lo  witnesiv 
nhieb  had  beee  made  through  Vimercati  and  Rigaati'-> 
and  thej  were  then  to  connect  all  ihat  was  now  charged 
to  have  BO  been  done  with  the  result  of  the  evidence 
which  their  Wdihips  had  already  heard.  And  ihen,  oj 
for  the  connexion  of  Sacchi  with  the  Milan  commiasioti 
itaelf,  if  their  lordships  looked  at  his  journey  to  Schar* 
nilz,  at  ifhich  place  one  of  the  circumslances  charged 
agaiasL  the  Queen  was  alleged  to  have  taken  pUce,  he 
thought  it  would  be  quite  clear  that  it  was  coanected 
with  what  transpired  yesterday,  in  the  course  of  evi- 
denea,  relative  to  Riganti.  Taking,  then,  the  whole  of 
the  evidence  together,  and  referring  to  the  acts  of 
Sacchi,  and  the  result  of  his  cross-examinaiion,  he  (Mr. 
iieaiDaD)  did  not  appreliend  that  there  could  be  the 
sjighteat  possible  doubt,  either  that  no  absolute  proof  of 
agency  were  made  out,  or  aufhcient  grouod  laid  to  IcC 
their  lordships  into  proof  of  the  authorized  acts  of  th« 
agents  of  the  ft^ilan  coiaoiissIoD.  He  did  not  oieao  to 
aay  that  th»l  cotnniitaioo  was  proved,  to  have  authorized 
tbe  acta  ef  its  agents  to  the  whole  extent  which  tbejr. 
had  been  pursued  to;  but  if  it  were  proved  that  ao 
•geot  for  certain  parpusea  bad  been  going  ahoat  the 
Continent,  applying  his  agency  to  those  purposes  vrtiicfa 
he  was  showii  to  have  applied  them  to,  be  was  sure  their 
loidflhips  would  not  deny  that  the  question  propounded 
was  one  most  proper  at)d  (lecessary.  .  It  was  calculated 
to  prove  a  certain  act  oa  the  part  of  one  of  the  agenu 
of  the  Milaa  connissiog  t  and,  with  respect  to  the 
Princess,  or  her  interests,  it  could  make  no  difference 
vhetfaer  or  adt  that  act  proceeded  under  iis  authoriiy> 
Indeed,  if  the  objection  which  hud  been  staned  was  to 
stand,  the  conduct  of  the  Milan  commiision  itself,  sup> 
posing  auch  objection  adopted  by  their  lordships,  ynuuld 
^i  entirely  e^clii.<ded  ftvia  (heir  lordshi\t«'  aVi'M.v^V^-'^'^ 
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But  if  Sacchi  was  found  employed  at  Laosanne  ancl  a(tf 
Scbarnitz  in  the  way  he  was  ready  to  prove,  could  tbcir 
lordships  refuse  to  inquire  into  the  whole  of  the  circam* 
stauces  ?  If  he  could  prove  that  the  agents  of  that  com« 
mission  were  ever  authorized  to  do  acts  of  briberjj 
could  he  be  told  thai  they  must  be  proved  in  a  way  leaa 
doubtful  than  that  which  was  the  object  of  his  question  i 
If  the  acts  of  the  JMilan  commission  were  proper  to  be 
inquired  into,  not  only  as  proving  acts  of  active  agency 
in  the  commission  itself,  but  as  sliowiog  the  objecta  of 
those  employed  under  it ;  by  the  same  rule,  both  in  law 
and  in  common  sense,  it  was  equally  competent  for  their 
lordships  to  inquire  what  those  well-known,  and  recog- 
nised, and  active  agents  had  been  doing,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  attacking  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Prin* 
cess  of  Wales.  The  learned  gentleman  concluded  br 
protesting  against  the  objection,  which  might,  with 
equcil  reason,  have  been  applied  to  the  exclusion  of 
an  J  other  evidence  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty,  against 
the  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  the  bill;  and  de* 
daring  that  this  question,  and  questions  of  a  similar 
CL  trartcr,  roust  be  allowed,  before  they  could  hope, 
erfiotivviy,  to  defend  the  cause  and  interests  of  her 
Maje&iy. 

The  Lord' Chancellor  wished  to  ask  the  learned  conn- 
sel  at  the  bar  whether  the  whole  of  the  evidence  on 
which  they  relied  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  Succbi 
was  an  active  agent,  or  indeed  an  agent  of  any  kind,  was 
to  be  found  at  448,  the  page  cited,  (Ch,  p,  475,)  or  not  ? 
He  saw  this  question,  and  thought  it  might  well  be 
looked  at,  in  two  views  :  first,  as  to  whether  Sacchi  was 
an  agent ;  and,  secondly^ supposing  him  not  to  have  been 
an  agent,  whether  this  sort  of  conduct  was  such  as  to 
affect  the  evidence  already  given  by  him  as  a  witness  in 
this  cause.  There  were  two  ways  of  proceeding  here ; 
the  one  assuininghim  to  be  an  agent — the  other  assum- 
ing him  to  be  a  witness  only.  If  they  would  prove  hit, 
(Sacchi's)  agency,  they  must  prove  what  he  had  done— ^ 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  went  to  impeach  his  credit  as 
a  witness,  then  the  question  should  be,  whether  he  should 
not  have  been  asked  as  to  the  fact  now  charged  againsf 
him  before  :  and  the  House  would  determine  if  they 
would  call  him  back  or  not. 

Mr.  Denman,  in  answer,  craved  leave  to  refer  their 
dships   to   page  344  of  the  evidence,  (Ch.  p.  B^i.) 


Ihtiere  M^arAe  Pemoot  dt'poEKd  td  dp'plicatlOQfl  nJadfe 
to  her,  as  folfowa:— 

"  When!  did  you  grt  to  then  r— Frrtta  SWiirerlanff  here  into  Ebg* 
land. 

"  Who  detired  you  (o  go  to  Mrlrt,  in  order  to  be  narfained  ?— M. 
Sacchi  came  to  ttek  for  me,  on  the  part  of  the  cum  mini  on, 

"  Who  19  M.  SKchi  ?— Ad  luliaii  f^ntleman.  Sic. 

"  What  is  he  besides  3  gentleman  ? — 1  do  not  knoii  what  he  f) ;  frt 
Was  a  loldier,  but  I  don't  Icnon  vhere  he  Is  at  preieht;  be  Ms'  an 
«fflcer. 

"  Did  vou  know  of  liis  bdngaa  ofRcer  t — Yes,  Sie. 

"  He  alM  had  been  In  Ax  attticc  of  the  Frincen,  had  he  I— Vet. 

"  When  he  caroe  for  you,  lie  was  no  longer  in  tlic  setrke  of  Ui< 
Princes*  f — Na 

"  And  at  (hat  time  he  was  in  lh«  aervice  of  the  Milan  commiuioD^ 
was  he  I — I  do  not  know  in  what  seri^ke  he  was. 

"  Employed  by  (hem? — I  know  that  he  came  to  seek  for  me,  ot 
fetch  me,  but  I  do  not  know  whetlier  he  was  employed  othenriw." 

These  were  the  only  pans  nP  Madame  Demoni's  evj* 
dence  wherein  the  agency  of  Sacchi  was  spoken  of. 

Mr.  Parke  observed,  tnat  his  leai'ned  friend  Mr.  Den-^ 
man  had  dealt  somewhat  in'  ceDerala  with  respect  to 
Sacchi ;  but  when  he  was'  asVed  for  the  proof  and  illus' 
tration  of  his  remarks,  as  they  were  to  be  derived  from 
the  evidence,  they  appeared  lo  be  confined  to  the  facta 
of  Sacchi's  having  gone  to  Swit'^erJand  for  Madame  De- 
mont,  and  to  Schmnitz,  for  what  purpose  did  not  ap- 
pear :  and  therefore  lie  (Mr.  Parke)  apprehended  that,  the 
question  being  without  better  foundation,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  admit  It.  How  was  it  possible  for  their' lordships^ 
indeed,  to  allow  that  any  act  dotie  by  Sacchi  in  the  capaV 
city  of  a  courier,  a  rnere  courierj  should  be  made  a 
ground  for  causing  other  questions  to  be  put  to  hioi 
upon  a  re-exaijiinaiion  i  It  would'  be  ctmtrary  to  every 
rule  of  evHence  and  law,  and  upon  any  showing,  he  sub' 
milted  that  the  question  prqpounded  was  qitite  inad* 
missihie. 

THe  Lard- Chancellor  was  of  opinion,  because  of  the 
two  ways  in  which  this  matter,  as  he  |iad  observed^ 
might  be  viewed — and,  first  of  all.  in  order  to  see  what 
was  the  purport  of  Sacchi's  evidence — that  the  minutcA 
of  that  evidence  should  he  read  over,  which  he  wbtild 
do.  [Here  the  noble  lord  read  from  p.  344  (Cfi.p.  391.) 
that  extract  which  has  been  just  given  in  the  course  of 
Mr.  Deoman's  lasi  speech  j  theii  from  448,  (Ch,  p.  475-6.) 
•o  much  of  the  same  evidence  as  will  be  found  in  the 
preceding  speech  of  the  same  gentleman,  commencing 
With  thft  qnestiori  «  Were  you  ever  at  CvloifiMet  r  &c., 
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and  down  to  ''  I  cannot  swear  when  I  am  in  dosbt  •^ 
and  finally,  from  page  371-^:  (Ch.  p.  421.)] 

**  You  hate  said  more  than  once  tliat  at  thie  time  yoo  wrote  that 
letter  you  were  much  attached  to  her  Koyal  Hii^hne^s,  when  did  thai 
attachment  ceaK?— Tliis  attachment  ceased  when  1  beard  that  ber 
Koyal  Highness  had  said  several  things  of  me  in  the  house  of  ber 
Eoyal  Highness ;  that  several  things  had  been  said  of  roe  in  the  hoiiift 
of  her  Royal  Highness. 

"  Was  li  in  consequence  of  that  attachment  having  ceased  in  the 
manner  you  have  described  thai  you  have  been  induced  to  come  into 
the  House  to  give  your  evidence  ? — No. 

**  What  is  Your  inducement  to  come  ? — I  was  asked  to  come  to  de* 
dareihe  truth.  > 

**  By  whom  ? — By  M.  Sacchi,  on  the  part  of  the  commission.'*  ' 

The  Lord'Chancellor  then  continued.  —  Sacchi,  be 
thought^  was  certainly  a  witness.  The  first  question 
would  then  naturally  be,  whether,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  and  taking  him  to  be  a  witness,  they 
could  put  this  question  as  to  Sacdbi,  with  a  view  to  iov^ 
peach  his  evidence  i  With  respect  to  Restelli,  the  ad- 
vice their  lordbhips  had  received  from  high  legal  autho- 
rity was,  if  he  spoke  correctly,  that  the  general  rule  of 
law  was  this  :-*Tbey  could  not  call  a  witness  to  prove 
whether  a  declaration  was  made  by  another  witness,  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  with- 
out they  first  asked  the  question  of  the  declaring  witness 
himself.  This  was  done  in  the  instance  of  Majochi: 
as  to  Restelli,  their  lordships  had  thought  it  right  to  call 
bim  back  to  their  bar,  but  lie  was  not  then  forthcoming. 
There  was  another  party,  of  the  name  of  Riganti ;  and^ 
with  respect  to  him,  toe  evidence  given  in  support  of 
the  bill  bad  certainly  gone  to  prove  that  Riganti  had 
been  sent  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  witnesses,  and  of 
collecting  evidence ;  but,  before  such  evidence  was 
admitted,  it  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House, 
that  a  witness  had  been  called  in  defence  of  the  bill, 
who  proved  certain  acts  of  Riganti;  and  he  (the  Lord* 
Chancellor)  apprehended  that  they  could  not  reject  or 
stop  that  sort  of  testimony  till  they  got  to  the  proof 
that  the  evidence  of  the  acts  of  Riganti  was  not  to  be 
believed.  The  question  for  their  lordships  was  simply 
this — Could  they  upon  this  question,  because  Sacchi 
bad  been  a  witness  in  the  cause,  now  ask  for  his  alleged 
declarations,  when  they  had  already  had  the  opportu* 
nity  of  telling  bim  what  those  declarations  were,  without 
so  telling  him  i  The  course  to  be  pursued  was,  in  his 
appiehension^  this — If  they  meant  to  make  Sacchi*s 
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decUrstioQ  evidence,  Sacchi  ooght  to  be  called  in,  and 
asked  if  he  had  made  it.  This  course  would  depend 
natnrally  upoD  the  opinion  of  their  iordshipt  at  to 
whether  the  acti  of  Sacchi  constituted  him  an  agent  or 
no ;  or  whether  they  collected  from  the  evidence  that 
he  had  any  character,  beyond  that  of  a  messenger,  to 
bring  witnesses  before  the  commiiision,  beiog  employed 
for  8och  a  purpose  ;  or  whether,  if  they  did,  such  cir- 
^cumstances  did,  or  did  not,  affect  the  credit  of  Sacchi  i 

Lord  Snkine  agreed  with  the  latter  part  of  the  noble 
and  learned  lord's  deBnition  of  the  question;  viz.,  whe- 
ther these  acts  did  not  go  to  affect  Sacchi's  credit.  It 
was  so  long  ago  since  he  practised  the  profession  of  an 
advocate,  tliat  he  could  hardly  speak  with  any  degree 
of  knowledge  upon  what  might  be  the  general  feeling 
which  would  DOW  be  entertained  by  that  profession  ; 
but  he  knew  this— that,  at  the  time  when  he  formed 
one  of  them,  if  a  witness  bad  been  examined  to  give 
one  little  of  evidence  on  either  side,  and  he  had  after- 
wards found  out  that  that  witness  had  been  bringing  up 
other  and  fresh  witnesses,  and  he  (Lord  Erakioe)  could 
have  proved  that  the  man  himself  was  a  corrupt  person, 
endeavuuring  to  beat  up  for  new  evidence,  he  would 
have  said,  it  was  quite  clear  that  there  was  enough  es- 
tablished ugtuost  such  a  witness  utterly  to  discredit  hii 
testimony.  He  thought  the  proper  course  would  be, 
not  to  call  back  Sacchi  in  the  first  instance,  hot  imme- 
diately then  to  proceed  with  the  e:xaminatioa  of  tlie  last 
witness  (Sulvadore). 

Earl  Grfj/  felt  bonnd  to  concur  in  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  the  noble  and  learned  lord.  If 
their  lordships  agreed  to  examine  any  thing  but  the  acta 
of  any  persons,  or  any  thing  which  was  not  imme- 
diately coonecieil  with  specific  acts,  it  would  open,  he 
feared,  a  door  for  the  most  dangerous  encroachments  oo 
the  laws  of  evidence,  and  go  so  far  to  make  the  present 

Eroceeding  almost  inlermioBble,  that  he  found  himseir. 
owever  reluctantly,  compelled  to  reject  snch  evidence 
as  that  whose  admission  was  contended  for,  great  as 
might  be  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  of  a  more  direct 
«nd  substantial  nature.  But  he  would  6r8t  ask,  how  did 
they  stand  in  this  particular  case  i  Upon  very  different 
grounds.  There  was,  perhaps,  no  strict  legal  technica|^J 
proof  of  agency  adduced  ;  but  there  was  a  grew,  w*^""*" 
acxion  eitablithed  between  S&ccb\  luA  "^^  "w^va^ 
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ipissioD  as  must  induce  their  lordshipi  to  bear  what 
had  been  done  by  Sacchi,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  em« 
ploymenty  the  obtaining  of  witnesses^  in  order  that  they 
might  ascertain  whethiT  he  could  be  proved  to  have 
attempted  to  corrupt  some  of  them.  He  (Lord  Grey) 
s«iidy  therefore*  that  though  there  was  not^  here,  that 
direct  proof,  which  in  all  cases  the  hiw  would  require  in 
the  courts  below,  yet  there  was  that  established  which 
must  make  their  lordships  think  it  right  to  purbue  the 
inquiry,  even  in  the  absence  of  such  complete  proof. 
]3ut  it  did  appear  to  him  that  the  ground  for  such  fur* 
thcr  examination  and  inquiry  was  this — that  the  matter 
fH  hefore  them  affected  the  credit  of  Sacrhi.     What  was 

the  fact?  Sacchi  was  a  witness  in  this  cause;  and  he 
had  been  endeavouring  to  corrupt  other  witnesses.  Who 
would  believe  him?  Who  could  suppose  that  a  man 
who  had  been  attempting  to  purchase  the  perjury  of 
others  would  have  any  scruple  in  swearing  falsely  him- 
self. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  could  not  decide  whether  it 
would  be  better  to  call  back  Sacchi  first,  or  allow  the 
question  in  dispute  to  he  propounded  to  the  witness, 
But  there  were  points  in  the  speech  of  the  noble  earl 
(Grey)  in  which  he  by  no  means  concurred,  [f  Sacchi 
had  been  sent  to  Lausanne  to  procure  witnesses  gene« 
rally,  on  thai  ground  this  information  of  the  witness 
was  to  be  admitted.  The  degree  of  Sacchi's  agency  ia 
that  case  would  justify  such  an  admission;  but  as,  in 
the  evidence  before  the  House,  there  was  no  ground 
whatever  for  believing  that  Sacchi  was  sent  for  other 
purposes  besides  the  special  purpose  of  bringing  Ma- 
detuoiselle  Demont,  there  could  be  no  ground  whatever 
for  his  conduct  on  that  occasion  being  llie  cause  of  such 
a  course  as  that  proposed  by  the  noble  earl.  The  case 
wasi  very  different  from  that  of  Riganti,  who  was  proved 
to  have  been  otherwise  employed. 

Earl  Grey  explained,  and  contended  that,  if  the  cor- 
ruption of  Sacchi  could  be  proved,  he  was  not  to  be 
believed. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  expressed  his  entire  dissent 
from  the  noble  earl  (Grey). 

Tht  Solicilor-General  wished   to   know   whether  the 

question  intended  by  his  learned  friend  was  to  be  put 

^  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  any  thing   which   bad 

^  been  said  by  Sacchi,  or  npon  what  other  grounds  i    He 


V^e4  ^°  ^  infoimed  by  their  lordehipi  io  whst  wij 
they  mesDt  to  allow  the  question  to  be  shaped. 

J'Ae  Lard-ChaiK€Uorob»etwd,i\iuit  appeared  to  be 
the  opiqiop  of  the  Houie  that  the  question  should  ba 
asked ;  and  he  was  not  called  upon  to  stale  an;  ground* 
of  his  own. 

Thf  flarl  of  Lauderdale  could  b;  no  means  acquiesce 
in  the  opinion  just  expressed  b;  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  oq  ihb  woolsack. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  had  perhaps  been  too  hasly  io 
expresaing  what  he  had  conceived  to  be  the  opinion  of 
the  House.  They  would  do  ijim  the  justice,  however,  to 
l)dmit  that  he  had  himself  distinctly  slated  his  objec- 
tions nutwitlistandJng  the  circumstance  of  Sacchi'shav* 
ing  been  a  witness;  and  these  objections  proceeded  on 
two  grounds:  first,  thut  S^cchi  had  not  been  an  agent ; 
And,  secondly,  that  hj8  declaration  could  not  be  inquired 
ivto  until  Satichi  himself  had  been  called  to  speak  to  it. 

liurd  ErsJ^ine  confeitiied  that  he  thought  this  a  moat 
extraordinary  cyse.  If  he  could  prove  that  a  witness 
had  been  endeavouring  to  corrupt  other  witnesses,  and 
therefore  giving  cause  for  doubting  iiis  own  evidence^ 
his  wish  was  tu  prove,  not  a  declaration,  but  an  ace  \  and 
therefore  the  argument  whicli  was  founded  upon  the 
necessity  of  Sacchi's  being  necessarily  first  examined  to 
bis  own  declaration  fell  to  the  ground. 
.  hord  Ktiletdaie  thouglit  tliut  the  Lord-Che acellor 
ought  to  ioforta  the  counsel  on  both  sides  on  what 
ground  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  House  that  the  ques> 
tion  shoiild  be  put. 

Lord  Holland  tbought  the  proper  course  would  be  to- 
take  the  opinion  of  the  House  upon  a  motion  framed  by 
tbe  noble  aod  learned  lord. 

Lord  Grenvillfi  recommended  the  calling  in  of  the 
counsel  on  both  sides,  for  the  purpose  of  arguing  thia 
question. 

'I'he  Houae  testifying  its  assent  to  this  proposition, 

'J'Ae  Lord'ChaneelioF  having  directed  counsel  to  be 
called  in,  said,  that  he  was  directed  by  their  lordshipsi 
to  injorni  tliem,  that  the  House  considered  the  ddmissi- 
bility  or  non-admissibility  of  the  question,  as  specially 
afgiwd  and  settled,  on  the  ground  of  tbe  Rgency  imputed 
teSaccbi.  Their  lordships  were  now  willing  and  de- 
sirous to  hear  any  other  grounds  for  the  admissibility 
of  tb«  piSMftt  witiWu'B  ie»tii|ioDy»  or  iv^  vwk^v^kiw^^vv}  « 
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which  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  might  think  proper 
to  offer. 

The  Attomcy^'Gcntral  objected  to  the  evidence^  and 
to  the  question  arising  out  of  the  argument  upon  it. 
The  objection  as  affecting.  Sacchi's  credit  was  perfectbr 
untenable  in  point  of  law.  The  imputation  was^  that 
Sacchi  had  been  concerned  in  such  attempts  at  corrup- 
tion as  affected  his  credit  and  testimony.  How  was  it 
competent  for  the  learned  gentlemen  opposite  to  affect 
the  credit  of  a  party  by  colluteral  testimony^  unless  they 
were  prepared  to  produce  the  record  of  some  conviction  ? 
There  was  no  rule  of  law  so  clear  as  that  a  collateral 
issue  could  not  be  tried  upon  the  character  or  credit  of  a 
witness. 

Mr.  Parke  followed  on  the  same  side,  and  referred  to 
the  last  edition  of  Phillips's  Book  of  Evidence,  in  which 
it  was  laid  down  that ''  the  party  against  whom  a  witness 
is  called  may  dispove  the  facts  stated  by  him,  or  may 
examine  other  witnesses  as  to  his  general  character  :  but 
they  will  not  be  allowed  to  speak  of  particular  parts  of 
his  conduct;  for  *  though  every  man  is  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  supporting  the  one,  it  is  not  likely  that  be 
should  be  prepared  to  answer  the  other  without  notice ;' 
and  even  if  he  should  happen  to  be  prepared  to  defend 
himself,  such  evidence  might  generally  afford  a  very 
slight  and  imperfect  test  of  his  credibility.  The  regular 
mode  is  to  inquire  whether  they  have  the  means  of  know- 
ing the  former  witness's  general  character,  and  whether 
from  such  knowledge  they  would  believe  him  on  his 
oaih."  Such  was  the  rule  as  laid  down  in  the  book  he 
bad  quoted :  but  his  learned  friends  opposite  meant  to 
go  even  farther  than  was  prohibited  here,  for  they  want- 
ed to  go  into  proof  of  the  criminality  of  a  witness  with* 
out  insinuating  even  the  charge  to  him  while  under  ex- 
amination, or  affording  him  the  slightest  previous  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  or  vindicating  his  character. 

Mr.  Brougham  said  that  he  was  perfectly  ready  to 
agree  with  his  learned  friends  in  the  principle  of  the 
general  rule  of  law  as  laid  down  in  Mr.  Phillips's  Book 
of  Evidence,  He  was  perlecily  ready  to  agree  with  his 
learned  friends  at  the  other  side  that  he  could  not  dis- 
credit the  acts  or  declarations  of  a  witness,  into  which 
acts  or  declarations  he  had,  with  a  knowledge  of  them 
previously,  omitted  to  inquire.  He  was  also  perfectly 
ready  to  admit  that,  in  order  to  discredit  the  witness  of 
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•o  adversary,  be  bad  no  right  to  ofier  evidence  wbich 
vent  to  impeacb  his  tesiimony  for  acts  done  oot  of  tbe 
particular  caie.  He  was  ready  to  admit  all  these  ruU* 
generally ;  but  at  ihe  same  time  be  was  prepnred  to 
state  reasons  why  the  proposed  question  to  the  wiinesa 
ought  to  be  put,  and  made  nn  exception  to  ihe  general 
rdle :  and  for  this  short  but  conclusive  reason — tViHt  the 
point  upon  which  he  wanted  to  inquire  related  (o  Bct» 
done  by  the  witness  in  this  particular  cause.  He  agreed 
with  his  learned  friends  that  he  could  not  call  evidence 
to  discredit  a  witness  upon  a  point  of  which  ihnt  witness 
could  nut  be  supposed  to  have  previous  notice.  But 
every  man  muit  be  supposed  to  have  notice  of  his  owa 
previous  acts,  which  he  is  always  bound  to  explain  and 
justify  after  they  are  impugned.  Let  Succhi  be  brought 
afterWards  to  defend  himself  if  he  could,  hut  at  present 
they  bad  a  right  to  tender  proof  of  his  having  at- 
tempted to  suborn  witnesses  in  the  cause. 

Mr,  Denman  followed  on  the  same  side  with  Mr. 
BroDgliam,  and  contended  for  the  legality  of  the  qnes- 
tioQB  proposed  to  be  put  to  the  witness.  He  supposed  a' 
case,  that,  during  a  trial  in  a  court  of  law,  a  witness 
should  come  forward  and  state  he  had  proof  that  the 
attorney  in  tbe  cause  had  aitempled  to  suborn  a  wiinesa 
on  the  eve  of  the  trial— who  doubled  that  the  jtidge 
would  hesirate  to  allow  the  wilnessutfering  such  proof  to 
be  put  in  the  box  before  he  called  upon  the  attorney  to 
answer  the  charge  f  Their  lordships  had,  on  a  former 
occasion,  given  her  Majesty's  counsel  the  option  of 
cross-examining  at  the  time,  or  withholding  their  crass- 
eyamination  until  they  had  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
inquiries  respecting  witnesses.  They  could  not  have 
then  known  this  evidence  respecting  Sacchi  ;  but  they 
now  knew  and  offered  proof  of  his  having  gone  to  Swit- 
zerland  to  bring  Madame  Demont,  and  of  his  having 
gone  about  to  suborn  witnesses  to  commit  perjury  in  this 
cause.  Let  the  proof  be  given,  and  then  let  Sacchi  de- 
fend himself  afterwards. 

Mr,  Parke,  \a  reply,  said  that  his  learned  friend  who 
•poke  last  had,  in  his  supposititious  case,  assumed  the 
question  of  agency,  notwiihsttinding  that  their  lordshipa 
had  set  that  question  at  rest.  He  then  quoted  the  opinioo 
of  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  the  case  of  Harris  v.  lippet, 
page  i&i,  in  Mr.  Phillips's  book.  The  noble  lord  there 
said,  speaking  of  the  rule  in  which  the  party  putting  the 
kregular  question  lo  a  witnesa  U  txtavA  v»  vi^«.  V'<''^ 
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answer—''  And  jF  the  witness  answers  sach  an  irrefevanf 
question  before  it  is  disailowed  or  withdrawn,  evidence 
cannot  afterwards  be  admitted  (o contradict  his  teiitimony 
on  the  collateral  matter.  In  the  application  of  thi.^  role 
the  principal  thing  to  be  considered  will  be,  whether  the 
question  is  irrelevant  to  the  points  at  is^iue  btiwetrn  ilie 
parlies.  In  an  action  for  usury  it  would  be  entirely  hn- 
material  and  irrelevant  to  cross-examine  the  witness  re« 
ipecting  other  contracts,  supposed  to  have  been  made  by 
the  defendant!  unless  the  witness  had  first  said  the  con-* 
tracts  were  the  same,  and  that  was  the  point  in  the  case 
of  Spencely  v»  De  Willot :  so  it  would  be  inelcTant  tc 
ask  a  witness,  in  cross-examination,  whether  he  had  not 
attempted  to  dissuade  another  witness  from  attending  the 
trial."  He  said  that  it  was  utterly  impossible,  without 
Tiolating  every  rule  of  evidence,  to  suffer  a  witness  ta 
proceed  with  impeaching  the  testimony  of  another  in  the 
manner  proposed,  without  laying  some  foundation  for 
the  proceeding  in  the  examination  of  the  party  himself. 

Mr,  Brougham  said    that   what  he  proposed  did  not 
•hake  the  general  rule. 

TAe  LorJ^Chancel/or  sai<l  that,  being  so  long  removed 
from  the  practice  of  the  courts  below,  he  could  not  with-* 
out  delicacy  allude  to  the  rules  of  evidence  as  now  ad-> 
ministere<l  in  them.  In  the  last  quoted  tliey  had  the- 
high  authority  of  the  late  Lord  Uilenborungh,  that  under 
particular  circumstances  a  witness  could  not  be  called  to 
show  that  another  had  attempted  to  dissuade  him  froui 
attending  a  particular  trial.  The  noble  and  learned  lord 
(Ellenborough)  thought  such  a  course  would,  under  the 
particular  circumstances,  be  irrelevant.  Now  the  poine 
at  predentin  issue  might,  perhaps,  be  not  irrelevant:  it 
mis'ht  have  some  reference  to  this  rule,  and  vet  not  be 
determinable  by  it ;  for,  as  Lortl  Coke  said,  nut/um  simile 
Ht  idem.  Would  not  the  better  course  for  their  lordships' 
to  take  be  to  frame  a  question  for  the  judges,  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  exactly  the  practice  of  the  courts  below  ? 
Would  such  a  question  as  this  suit  the  view  of  the 
House? — When  a  witness  for  the  prosecution  ha.^  been 
examined  in  chief,  and  has  been  cross-examined  relative 
to  a  charge  of  suborning  witnesses,  was  it  competent  for 
the  defendant  to  cull  a  witness  to  show  acts  of  subornation 
or  of  declarations  to  do  so,  on  the  part  of  the  first  wit- 
ness, without  calling  him  back  and  inquiring  from  him 
respecting  the  alleged  acts  ? 

Earl  Creaf  could  see  no  objecttoa  to  receiving  the 
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iAfHuibn  of  ttK  judges  ;  but,  whatevift'  that  opinion  should 
be,  be  thoaght  it  materia)  the  particular  hiquiry  Bhould  be 
followed  op.  Here  was  proof  tendered  tlmt  a  witness  fur 
the  pronecDtton  had  nut  only  corrupted  others  to  give 
testiaioay  in  this  cause,  but  had  also  given  corrupt 
eridence  himself.  As  to  the  question  of  agency,  be 
by  no  means  thought  that  question,  as  involved  in 
Sacchi's conduct,  set  at  rest;  for,  as  the  matter  stood, 
he  considered  there  were  grounds  for  connecting  Saccbl 
so  with  the  Milan  commission  ai  to  affix  upon  hint  ao 

■gGDCy. 

The  Earl  of  laveifool  suggested  whether,  without 
taking  the  step  proposed,  there  was  not  ariother  way  of 
avoiding  both  this  delay,  and  the  further  discussion  of 
the  points  of  law.  Would  not  the  dithcullies  be  got  HA 
of  by  calling  Sacchi,  aiid  laying  the  foundation  lor  the 
proposed  evidence  of  the  other  witness  t 

Mr,  Brougham. — Certainly,  my  lords.  But  the  last 
time  we  asked  for  a'  witness  he  was  not  to  be  found.  Let 
Sacchi  be  produced  now,  and  we  shall  asic  him  the 
question. 

The  Lord-ChanteUor  said  that  if  the  witness  were  tt» 
be  examined,  he  certainly  ought  to  be  brought  forward 
now. 

L&rd  Enkiiie  said,  the  evidence  agninst  Sacchi  ought 
to  be  taken  on  the  ground  of  his  merely  being  employed 
as  an  agent  for  the  commission.  In  the  name  ofcommoa 
sense  he  asked,  whether,  if  the  facts  were  true,  charged 
against  Sacchi,  his  evidence  could  be  credited  at  all.  If  - 
the  evidence  wag  objected  to,  he  should  think  it  hii  duly 
to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  the  subject.     . 

The  Lord-Chanctllor  inquired  if  it  were  the  pleasure  of 
their  lordships  that  the  qoestion  should  be  put  on  the 
ground  that  Sacchi  was  an  agent  to  the  Milan  commis- 
sion; 

The  Etiri  of  Lauderdale  could  not  concur  in  this  desig- 
nation of  Sacchi,  for  how,  he  asked,  did  specifying  tbe 
employihent  of  this  witness  by  the  Milan  commission 
affect  the  question  i  He  might  hate  been  ao  employed, 
without  being  exposed  to  any  charge  of  corruption. 

The  Lord-Chancettor  said  the  question  had  better  be 
pot  generally,  for  some  noble  lords  might  wisb  to  have  it 
Aoswered  who  were  not  prepared  lo  admit  the  agency  of 
Saechi. 

Eatl  "Gna  nas  of  opinion  that  here  there  w«%  'u^<va\  ^'i 
tkf.  Part  1.1  f 


that  degree  of  agency  which  justified  this  detignation  of 
Sacchi's  employoieiit.  He  readily  admitted  that  employ- 
meat  under  the  Milan  commission  did  not  necessarily 
imply  corruption ;  but  surely  the  corrupt  mind  in  the 
case  of  this  individual  was  to  be  clearly  inferred  from  tht 
act  of  suborning  witnesses,  if  such  act  could  be  establish^ 
ed  against  him. 

Lord  tloUand  stated,  that  he  thought  it  would  be  pre* 
ferable  to  have  the  question  put  generally  to  the  judges, 
without  involving  the  act  of  agency. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  said,  the  House  ought  to  take  the 
opinion  of  the  judges  upon  the  first  question  before  they 
decided.    Some  distinct  ground  should  be  fixed. 

Earl  Grt'y  had  do  objection  that  the  two  questions 
should  be  referred  to  the  judges. 

Lord  Erskine  said,  he  took  a  different  view  of  the  sub* 
ject,  and  was  by  no  means  convinced  by  the  arguments  he 
had  heard ;  he  should  therefore  propose  the  following  ques- 
tion to  be  put  to  thejudgesy  viz : — *^  Whether  according  to 
the  practice  and  usage  of  the  courts  below,  and  according 
to  law,  when  a  witness  in  supportof  a  prosecution  has  been 
.examined  in  chief,  and  has  not  been  asked  in  cross-ex- 
amination as  to  any  declarations  made  by  him  or  acts 
done  by  him  to  procure  persons  corruptly  to  give  evi- 
•dence  in  support  of  the  prosecution,  it  would  becoudpe* 
tent  to  the  party  accused  to  examine  witnesses  in  his  de- 
fence to  prove  such  declarations  or  acts,  without  first 
calling  back  such  witness  examined  in  chief  to  be  exa- 
mined or  cross-examined  as  to  the  fact  whether  he  ever 
much  such  declarations  or  did  such  acts  i 

2'he  Lord-Chaucellor  then  proposed  another  question 
to  be  put  to  the  learned  judges. 

**  Whether,  if,  on  any  trial  in  any  court  below,  a  wit- 
ness is  called  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  or  prosecutor,  and 
gives  evidence  against  the  defendant  in  such  cause  ;  and 
if,  after  the  cross-examination  of  such  witness  by  the  de- 
fendant's counsel,  they  discover  that  the  witness  so  exa- 
mined has  corrupted  or  endeavoured  to  corrupt  another 
person  to  give  false  testimony  on  such  cause,  the  counsel 
for  such  defendant  may  not  be  permitted  to  give  evi« 
dence  of  such  corrupt  act  of  such  witness,  without  calling 
back  such  witness  ?" 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  opposed  the  motion— '^  That 
the  questions  be  submitted  to  the  judges."  It  seemed  to 
bim  that  the  Hoase  could  and  ought  to  go  into  the  in- 


qairy  propOMtt  by  the  coonsel  for  the  Queen.  Il  would 
onl;  occBMon  endiesi  delay  tu  require  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  upon  matters  of  this  sort,  when  the  result  miglit 
be,  BS  yesterday,  (hat  the  objection  would  be  abandoned, 
nod  the  House  would  proceed  in  a  course  directly  op> 
posite  to  what  was  at  first  cootended  fur,  Whether  sonof 
part  of  the  House  considered  Sacchi  an  agent,  or  only  ^ 
witness,  it  was  impossible  to  exclude  from  coDsideratioa> 
before  evidence  were  given  to  him,  whether  he  had  not 
beeo  active  io  endeavouring  to  suborn  otber  persoos  to 

five  testimony  similar  to,  and  conlirmatory  of,  his  own. 
ustice  coald  not  he  done  in  this  great  case  if  the  House 
excluded  such  an  inquiry.  After  what  bad  fallen  from 
the  noble  and  learned  lord,  and  after  the  admission  of 
the  noble  earl,  who  had  fairly  and  manfully  admitted  him- 
self to  be  the  principal  in  this  bill,  it  seemed  idle  to  con- 
test the  point.  For  what  reason  should  the  House  divide 
questions  into  the  most  minute  points  that  could  be  de- 
vised, us  if  to  puzzle  itself,  instead  of  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  good  seme  dictated — thai,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  it  was  fit  to  admit  the  testimony  that  had  been 
ofiered  1  He  moved,  accordingly,  that  alt  tiie  words  of 
the  questions  to  (he  judges  be  omitted,  for  the  purpose  of 
substituting  that  the  question  proposed  to  the  witness 
be  put. 

The  Lord- Chancellor  put  the  motion. 
Jjord  Redesdale  said  (hat  he  was  quite  clear  that  on  tb9 
ground  of  agency  the  question  ought  not  to  he  put  to  the 
witness;  but  upon  the  otber  points  he  etiiertained  so 
much  doubt  that  he  earnestly  entreated  the  question 
•night  be  put  to  the  judges.  The  arguments  of  coun- 
sel at  the  bar  had  produced  a  considerable  efTect 
upon  his  mind ;  and,  though  he  had  expressed  a  more  ' 
positive  opinion  before,  he  now  hesitated  much  to  say 
that  the  question  to  the  w'itness  ought  not  to  be  an- 
swered . 

The  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  was  then  nega- 
tived, and  it  was  carried  that  the  questions  of  the  Lord- 
Gbancellor  and  Jjord  Erskine  should  he  put  to  the  judges. 

The  judges  accordingly  retired,  but  subaequeutly  re* 
quired  that  time  shonld  be  allowed  for  forming  their  oph- 
Qion. 

The  Lord-Chanetllor  accordingly  suggested  an  adjourn- 
mentf  wh^ch  took  place  at  25  minutes  past  3. 

/a  ■ 
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SIXTEENTH  DAY.—Octbbtr  ^o. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  moved  that  the  order  of  the 
House  of  the  21st  of  August,  1820,  reijuiring  the  attend- 
ance of  the  witnesses  from  day  to  day,  should  be  read. 
This  being  done,  the  noble  marquis  called  their  lordshipa* 
attention  to  the  inconvenience  which  bad  arisen  from  tne 
neglect  to  enforce  this  order.  Ibis  was  obvious  from 
what  had  occurred  yesterday,  when  much  embarrassment 
and  delay  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  this  order  not  hav- 
ing been  complied  with.  In  the  conversation  which  took 
place  yesterday  there  had  been  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  Sacchi  should  be  called  up,  in 
order  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  questions  counsel  for 
the  defence  proposed  to  ask,  or  whether  the  questions 
should  first  be  referred  to  the  judges.  In  the  course  of 
the  discussion  the  noble  lord  opposite  proposed  that 
Sacchi  should  be  examined,  and  in  that  proposition  he 
concurred  ;  and  the  Queen's  counsel  also  gave  their  con- 
sent to  it,  on  the  condition  that  Sacchi  should  be  imme* 
dintely  called  up;  but  it  appeared  that  Sacchi  was  then 
not  to  be  found.  Now  there  was  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  calling  of  the  witness  immediately,  as  con« 
sented  to  by  the  Queen's  connsel,  and  his  beins  called  a 
day  after.  This  the  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack  ad- 
mitted. In  fact  it  was  easy  to  conceive  that  he  might 
not  now  be  called  with  the  same  advantage.  He  imder- 
stood  that  Sacchi  was  not  in  London.  [It  was  intimated 
across  the  table  that  be  was  in  town.]  At  any  rate  he 
was  not  within  reach  when  he  was  wanted  yesterday. 
1  o  this  circumstance  was  to  be  attributed  all  the  delay 
which  had  occurred  yesterday,  by  referring  questions  to 
the  judges,  and  the  long  discussion  which  took  place. 
All  the  trouble  and  loss  of  time  which  their  lordships  had 
experienced  would  have  been  saved  to  them  yesterday, 
bad  not  their  order  respecting  the  attendance  of  the  wit«> 
nesses  been  allowed  to  remain  a  dead  letter  on  their  table. 
On  this  ground  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  call  their 
lurdships  attention  to  the  strict  enforcement,  in  future, 
of  the  order  they  had  made  respecting  the  attendance  of 
the  witnesses. 

'The  Earl  of  Livej-pool  understood  that  the  noble  mar- 
quis had  concurred  with  him  in  the  proposition  for  call* 
ing  up  Sacchi;  but  the  going  into  the  evidence  was 
passed  upon  two  grounds,  which  were  supposed  to  render 
the  calling  of  Sacchi  unnecessary  ^  and  on  that  account 
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the  questions  \rere  referred  to  the  judges.  The  delay, 
therefore,  did  not  arise  from  the  cause  the  noble  marquis 
had  assigned.  He  had  spoken  of  Sacchi  ye9terday :  be 
bad  inquired  whether  he  was  present,  and  was  informed 
that  he  was  at  his  lodgings,  and  that,  if  necessary,  a  mes- 
senger would  be  sent  for  him.  He  was  not  out  of  Lon- 
dou,  as  the  noble  marquis  had  supposed.  The  agents  of 
the  prosecution,  he  doubted  not,  would  take  care  that 
such  a  circumstance  did  not  occur  again ;  and  he  had  do 
objection  that  they  should  be  enjoined  to  pay  strict  at- 
tention to  the  order. 

The  Marquis  of  Lamdowne  understood  that  the  ques- 
tion had  been  put  to  the  counsel  at  the  bar,  whether  they 
would  wish  Sacchi  to  be  called  up?  and  that  ihey  had 
answered,  that  they  had  no  objection  if  he  were  called 
immediately. 

The  Lord' Chancellor  really  understood  that  her  Ma- 
jesty's counsel  had  declined  calling  Sacchi.  (No,  no, 
from  many  of  their  lordships.)  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
tliat  the  fact  was  so ;  he  only  stated  what,  on  his  honour, 
was  his  impression.  The  first  intimation  which  he  bad 
bad  ot  the  fact  being  otherwise  was  from  seeing  intone  of 
those  journals  which  are  in  the  practice  of  taking  notice 
of  their  lordships'  proceedings,  that  Mr.  Brougham  and 
Mr.  Denman  had,  in  answer  to  the  proposition  for  calling 
Sacchi,  called  out  **  Now,  now  !*'  I'hey  might  have  said 
so^  but  certainly  he  did  not  hear  them ;  and  he  was  9ure 
there  were  many  of  their  lordships  in  his  part  of  the 
House  who  were  in  the  same  situation. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  had  not  made  the  statement 
on  his  own  authority.  He  had  made  inquiry  before  he 
called  their  lordships'  attention  to  the  circumstance. 

Lord  Redesdale  thuui^ht  the  non-attendance  of  Sacchi 
was  a  contempt  of  the  House. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  undoubtedly  understood  that 
the  counsel  for  the  Queen  did  not  object  to  call  Sacchi 
**  now,"  meaning  the  time  that  the  question  was  put  to^ 
ttiem.  The  counsel  on  the  other  side  stated  that  it  was 
impossible  to  do  so,  and  he  (Lord  Lauderdale)  understood 
that  Sacchi  was  then  in  the  country. 

Another  order  was  made,  directing  that  the  witi 
should  in  future  be  kept  in  attendance  de  die  in 

The  counsel  were  then  called  in 

Then  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  of  vVk^  "^"^^^ 
livered  th^  aoanimoua  o^mVou  ^xxdi  wamt^^^ 
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jxidges  to  both  the  questions  propounded  to  tbeoii 
rallvy  in  the  negative,  and  gave  their  reasons  :-* 

Lord  Chief -Justice  Abbott, — My  lords,  the  learned 
judges  have  considered  the  questions  proposed  to  them 
by  your  lordships.  The  first  of  those  questions,  my  lords, 
is,  ^*  Whether,  according  to  the  practice  and  usage  of 
the  couris  below,  and  according  to  Iqw^  where  a  witness 
in  support  of  the  prosecution  has  been  examined  in  chief, 
and  has  not  been  asked  in  cross-examination  as  to  any 
declarations  made  by  him,  or  acts  done  by  him,  to  pro* 
cure  persons  corruptly  to  give  evidence  in  support  ok  the 
prosecution,  it  would  be  competent  to  the  party  accused 
to  examine  witnesses  in  his  defence,  to  prove  such  decla- 
rations or  acts,  without  first  calling  back  such  witness 
examined  in  chief,  to  be  examined  or  cross-examined  as 
to  the  fact,  whether  he  ever  made  such  declarations  or 
did  such  acts.^ 

The  second  question,  my  lords,  is  as  follows  :  "  Whe- 
ther if  on  any  trial  in  any  court  below,  a  witness  is  called 
on  the  part  of  a  plaintiff  or  prosecutor,  and  gives  evi* 
dence  against  the  defendant  in  such  cause,  and  if  after 
the  cross-examination  of  such  witness  by  the  defendant's 
counsel,  they  discover  that  the  witness  so  examined  has 
corrupted  or  endeavoured  to  corrupt  another  person  to 
give  false  testimony  on  such  cause ;  the  counsel  for  such 
defendant  may  not  be  permitted  to  give  evidence  of  such 
corrupt  act  of  such  witness  without  calling  back  such 
witness." 

My  lords,  the  only  material  distinction  between  the 
two  questions  appears  to  be  this,  viz.  that  in  the  latter 
of  the  two  the  supposed  misconduct  of  the  witness  is  as* 
sumed  to  have  been  discovered  after  his  cross-examina- 
tion. In  the  courts  below,  wherein  causes  usiually  begin 
and  end  at  one  sitting,  subsequent  discoveries  rarely  oc- 
cur in  the  progress  of  a  trial ;  the  parties  on  each  side  are 
expecrt'd  to  come  at  the  comnunccment  duly  prepared 
with  all  the  proof  that  may  be  relevant  to  the  matter  in 
issue^  and  with  nothing  more;  and  we  think  the  only 
effect  of  a  subsequent  discovery  would  be,  to  allow  the 
witness  to  be  called  back  for  further  cross-examination, 
if  still  within  reach,  which  may  he  done  upon  that  or 
other  reasonable  ground.  And  we  are  of  opinion,  that 
according  to  the  usage  and  practice  of  the  courts  below, 
^kand  according  to  law,  as  administered  in  those  courts, 
he  proposed  proof  caanoi  be  adduced  without  a  pre- 


-vious  eross-exattiihalioa  of  the  witDfiss  «a  to  the  matter 
thereof. 

The  legitimate  object  of  the  proposed  proof  is  to  dis- 
credit the  witness;  now  tlie  usual  practice  of  the  courts  . 
below,  and  a  practice  to  which  we  are  not  aware  of  anf 
exception,  is  this :  If  it  be  intended  to  bring  the  credit 
of  a  witness  into  question  by  proof  of  any  thing  that  he 
may  have  said  or  declared  touching  the  cause,  the  witneiB 
is  first  asked,  upon  cross-exa  mi  nation,  whether  tir  do  be 
has  said  or  declared  that  Which  is  inteaded  to  be  proved. 
If  the  witness  admits  ilie  words  or  declaration  imputed 
to  liim,  the  proof  on  the  other  itide  becomes  unnecessary, 
ond  the  witness  has  an  opportunity  of  giving  such  re^ 
ion,  explauutioD,  or  exculpation  of  his  conduct,  if  any 
there  may  be,  a^  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
transaction  may  happen  to  furnish;  and  thus  the  wholr 
matter  is  brought  before  the  court  at  once,  which  in  our 
opinion  is  the  most  coaveaient  course.  If  the  witneA 
denies  the  words  or  declaralion  imputed  to  him,  ibe  ad- 
verse  party  ha»  ao  opportunity  afterwards  of  contending 
that  the  matter  of  the  speech  or  declaration  is  such,  as 
that  be  is  not  to  be  bounA  by  the  answer  of  the  witnesa, 
but  may  contradict  and  falsity  it;  and  if  it  be  found  to 
be  such,  his  proof  in  contradiction  will  be  received  at  the 
proper  season,  if  the  witness  declines  lo  give  any  an- 
swer to  the  question  proposed  to  him  by  reason  of  tlie 
tendency  thereof  to  criminate  himself,  and  the  court  is 
of  opinion  that  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  answer,  the 
adverse  party  has  iu  this  instance  also  his  subsequent  op- 
portunity of  tendering  his  proof  of  the  matter,  w  hich  is 
received,  if  by  law,  it  ought  lo  be  received.  But  the  po^ 
sibility  that  the  witness  may  decline  to  answer  the  qnes- 
tioD,  afToids  no  sufficient  reason  for  not  giving  him  ^e 
opportunity  of  answering,  and  of  oSeriog  such  explana- 
tory or  exculpatory  matter  as  I  have  before  alluded  to;* 
ana  it  is  in  out  opinion  of  great  imporlance,  thai  this  op- 
portunity should  be  thus  afforded,  not  only  for  the  pur^' 
pose  already  meationed,  but  because  if  not  given  in  the 
first  instance  it  may  be  wholly  lost;  for  a  witness  who 
has  beeo  examioed,  and  has  no  reason  to  suppose  thM 
his  further  atieodance  is  requisite,  often  departs 
court,  and  may  not  be  found  or  brought  back  u 
trial  be  at  an  end.  So  that  if  evidence  of  this  so 
be  adduc^  on  the  sudden  and  by  surpriacj  wiUi 
juevioua  iDtimuioQ  to  the  witneis  or  to  itie.j 
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ducing  him,  great  injastice  might  be  doae,  and  io  oirr 
opinion  not  unfrequenilj  would  be  Hone^  both  lo  the  wic* 
ncss  and  to  the  party,  and  this  not  only  io  the  case  of  a 
witness  cal^rd  by  a  plaiutitFor  prosecutor,  but  equally  m> 
in  the  case  of  a  witness  called  by  a  defendant ;  and  one  of 
the  great  objects  of  the  course  of  proceeding  established 
in  our  courts^  is  the  prevention  of  surprise,  as  far  as 
practicable,  upon  any  person  who  may  appear  therein. 

The  questions  proposed  by  your  lordships  comprise 
not  only  declarations  made  by  a  witness,  but  also,  in  the 
language  of  the  first  of  those  questions,  **  Acts  done  bj 
him  to  procure  persons  corruptly  to  give  evidence  in  sup* 
port  of  the  prosecution/'  and  in  the  language  of  the  latter 
question,  a  discovery  **  that  the  witness  has  corrupted  or 
endeavoured  to  corrupt  another  person  to  give  false  tes- 
timony in  such  a  cause.'* 

My  lords,  we  understand  the  acts  thus  mentioned,  to 
be  acts  occurring  in  the  ordinary  mode  and  usual  course 
wherein  such  transactions  are  proved  in  common  e:  pe^ 
rience  to  take  place ;  because  we  presume,  if  the  ques* 
tions  had  related  to  an  act  done  in  an  extraordinary  and 
unusual  manner,  our  attention  would  have  been  directed 
to  the  special  mode  and  circumstances  of  the  act,  by  the 
frame  and  language  of  the  questions.  Now  such  acts  of 
corruption  are  ordinarily  accomplished  by  words  and 
speeches ;  an  ofler  of  money  or  other  benefit  derives  its 
entire  character  from  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  made; 
and  this  purpose  is  notified  and  explained  by  words,  so 
that  an  inquiry  into  the  act  of  corruption  will  usually 
be^  both  in  form  and  effect,  an  inquiry  as  to  the  words, 
spoken  by  the  supposed  corrupter;  and  words  spoken  for 
such  purpose  do,  in  our  opinion,  fall  within  the  same 
rule  and  principle  with  regard  to  the  course  of  proceed- 
ing in  our  courts,  as  words  spoken  for  any  other  pur- 
pose ;  and  we  do  not  therefore  perceive  any  solid  distinc- 
tion,  with  regard  to  this  point,  between  (he  declarations 
and  the  acts  mentioned  in  the  questions  proposed  to  us. 
It  will  be  obvious,  that  the  observations  regarding  con- 
venience and  inconvenience,  which  we  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  offer  to  your  lordships,  as  to  the  proof  of  words 
are  alike  applicable  to  the  proof  of  acts.  Nice  and  sub- 
tle distinctions  are  avoided  in  our  courts  as  much  as  pos- 
sible,  especially  in  matters  of  practice,  on  account  of 
^S^  the  delay,  confusion,  and  uncertainty  to  which  such 
distinctions  naturally  lead.    For  these  reasons^  my  lords^ 
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We  have  thongbt  oaraelves  called  upon  to  answer  both 
cjaestions  wboTly  in  the  negative. 

The  Lard-CkanctUoT,  atier  taking  the  opinion  of  tbe 
House  whether  the  counsel  should  be  allowed  to  ex-i 
amine  Sacchi  now,  staled  thitt  he  was  aalhorized  by  the 
House  to  ask  the  counsel  Tor  the  Queen  whether  they 
bad  any  objection  (o  call  un  Sacchi  ? 

Mr.  Brougham  coold  only  repeat  the  answer  he  bad 
given  yesterday,  that  they  did  not  wish  Sacchi  to  be 
called  up  unless  he  were  "  now  called/'  meaoing  at  that 
momeDt  yesterday. 

The  Lord-Chaaeellor  observed,  that  it  only  became 
him  to  say  that  he  had  not  caught  what  fell  from  the 
counsel  yesterday  on  this  subject  so  as  to  uaderslaad 
bim  distinctly. 

Lord  FtKOunt  Sidmoath  said  that  Mr.  Maole  imme- 
diately went  to  Sacchi**  lodgings  on  his  being  called 
yesterday,  and  was  bringing  htm  down  to  tbe  House 
wbeiJ-  their  lordships  adjourned.  Several  peers  had  met 
ibem  on  their  way.  ■ 

2'he  Lord^Chanctllor  again  asbed,  if  her  Majesty's 
counsel  bad  any  objection  to  tbe  calling  of  Sacchi  now  F' 

Air.  Brtntgham  could  only  repeat,  that  calling  him 
yesterday  whs  not  the  same  as  calling  him  to-day. 

The  Lord'Chanct/hr. — Am  I  then  to  understand  that 
you  do  not  call  for  Sacchi  I 

Mr.  Braagham  was  still  of  opinion  that  be  bad  snf- 
ficient  gronnds  for  putting  the  question  to  the  witness 
without  calling  up  Siicchi. 

The  Lord-VhaneeUor  Anired  Mr.  Gurney  to  read  tbe 
following  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Domeoico  Salva- 
dore  yesterday : — 

"  Did  53':chi  liold  an^  convenstion  with  you  OD  tbe  subject  of  ihs 
process  a^inst  hei  Royal  Iligiinea) — He  diil. 

"  Dill  he  give  anv  cnuusel  to  you  upon  that  subject,  or  make  any 
applicalion  to  you  I 

The  counsel  were  dirpcted  to  witlidrnw. 

Hie  Lord-Chancellor  wished  now  to  know  whether  it 
was  their  lordships'  pleasure  that  the  last  question  should 
be  put.     His  lordship  stnled  that  he  concurred  in  tbe    , 
opinion  ijiven  by  the  judges. 

Earl  Grey   understood   Oic   opinion   of  the  learned 
judges   to  turn  on  two  points.     He  did   not  mean  to 
consume  their  lordshijjs'  lime  by  re-staling  arguments  to 
which  ibey  had  nlready  listened.     He  should   only  ob^m 
serve  that  two  grounds  were  urged  foi  'i.dTOv.vC\tv^'«>* ^ 

Def.Part9.}  g 
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amination: — the  one  was  SacchPa  conoexioit  with  tbe- 
Milan  commission;  the  other  the  discrediting  of  hi» 
evidence.  Now^  whether  it  was  competent  for  the  couq- 
sel  for  the  defence  to  proceed  with  the  examination  on 
the  last  ground,  he  should  not  then  argue,  though  bki 
opinion  was  that  enough  appeared  in  Sacchi's  evidence  to 
authorize  that  course.  But  what  he  now  rose  to  say  wat^ 
that  he  thought  such  a  degree  of  connexion  between 
Sacchi  and  the  Milan  commission  had  been  proved  as 
was  sufficient  to  let  in  the  evidence  proposed  to  be  ad« 
duced  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  and  on  that  ac« 
count  he  now  moved  that  the  question  be  put. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  could  not  admit  that  the  con« 
nexion  of  Sacchi  with  the  Milan  commissioa  was  suffi- 
cient to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  examination.  He  did 
not  think  that  he  stood  at  all  upon  the  same  fooling  as 
Uestelli  or  Vimercati.  It  did  not  appear  to  him  that 
there  was  any  proof  of  such  general  agency  on  the  part 
of  Sacchi  as  would  lay  a  ground  for  the  examination 
the  counsel  proposed  to  institute. 

Lord  Erskine  supported  the  motion.  It  was  the  datj 
of  an  assembly  situated  as  their  lordships  were  to  in- 
quire to  what  extent  subornation  bad  been  carried.  He 
thought  that  the  agency  of  Sacchi  was  sufficiently 
proved ;  but  suppose  Sacchi  was  not  an  agent,  and  Ao 
way  connected  with  the  Milan  commissioa — suppose  it 
was  not  possible  to  identify  him  with  that  commission-— 
yet  their  lordships,  sitting  on  a  bill  of  pains  and  penal* 
ties,  should  see  how  far  the  subornation  of  witnesses  had 
been  carried.  The  counsel  for  her  Majesty  would  be 
well  justified  in  asking  their  lordships  to  receive  tb« 
evidence  against  Zancia,  notwithstanding  the  decision 
oF  the  judges,  which  do  one  respectec^  more  than  him- 
self. But  why  this  perpetual  recurrence  to  the  law  ? 
No  law  could  hnve  brought  the  Queen  to  this  trial.  The 
learned  and  noble  lord  on  the  woolsack  had  stated,  in 
the  outset  of  these  proceedings,  that  the  oflfcnce  with 
which  her  Majesty  was  charged  was  not  treason,  and 
that  there  was  no  law  whatever  to  meet  the  case;  and 
yet,  when  her  Majesty  comes  to  her  defence,  their  lord- 
ships sa}'  she  shall  be  bound  by  the  rule^;  of  law,  and 
that  in  proceedings  which  are  wide  of  the  law.  The 
counsel  for  the  Queen  ought  to  he  allowed  to  give 
legal  evidence  to  prove  any  case  of  subornation  of  per- 
jury in  this  cause^  whether  the  parties  so  suborning  were 
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«onaected  with  the  MiUd  commisiion  or  not;  it  wat 
eaough  to  know  ibat  persons  had  beeo  suborned  in  this 
cause.  If  their  lordships  had  a  suspicion  only  of  per- 
sons beins  suborned  to  give  fulse  testimony,  they  ought 
to  snffer  iTie  fullest  inquiry  into  it.  On  these  grounds  he 
supported  the  moiioD  of  bis  noble  friend,  that  the  ques- 
tion be  put. 

The  Earl  of  Damley  referred  to  the  evidence  girea 
by  Mademoiselle  Demont,  to  show  that  agency  was 
brouBht  home  to  Sncchi.  He  thought  the  fact  suffi- 
ciently proved  that  Sacchi  was  either  an  agent  or  a  run- 
ner of  tne  Milan  commission,  and  would  vote  for  bis 
Doble  friend's  motion. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said  a  few  words  in  explanation. 

Lord  ManHert  was  of  opinion,  that  the  seme  proofs 
ought  to  be  demanded  from  the  one  side  thai  were  ex- 
pected from  the  other.  Both  sides  had  r  right  to  give 
evidence  of  a  conspiracy,  if  one  existed ;  bui,  supposing 
the  counsel  for  the  bill  were  to  say  that  a  most  import- 
ant witness  agninst  the  Queen  had  been  removed,  and 
they  could  produce  persons  capable  of  speaking  to  facts 
connected  with  the  refusal,  would  this  prove  a  conspi- 
racy .igainst  her  Majesty's  friends,  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  it  had  been  done  by  some  authorized  agent 
of  ilic  pnrtyf  Certainly  a  conspiracy  cciild  nut  be 
charged  merely  from  such  a  fact  being  proved,  unless 
it  could  be  shown  that  an  individual  (soppose  Mr.  Flinn, 
or  anme  other  person  known  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
QneenJ  liitd  been  connected  with  the  trnnsactron,  with 
the  concurrence  of  his  principal.  It  was  necessary  that 
this  rule  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  all  cases,  for  it  was 
equally  necessary  to  the  proiection  of  innocence  and 
the  ciiuviciion  of  guilt ;  and  their  lordships  could  never 
do  justice,  if  they  adhered  to  them  on  one  side  of  the 
question,  and  abandoned  them  on  the  other.  So  im- 
portant did  he  consider  this,  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
well  lo  refer  the  question,  os  to  tbe  proofof  agency,  to 
ihe  judges.  If  ihey  ncted  iocoDsistenily  with  the  lulet 
acted  upon  In  the  courts  faelow,  the  calumnies  •  ~  "  '' 
against  them  in  libellous  publicatioDS  M 
be  justified.  By  adhering  inipariiallj  IT' 
ordinary  tribunals,  iliey  would  be»t4' 
dienity  and  the  true  inieresta  of  tbetfl 

The  Marquit  of  Lamdownt  was  fllwflff^ 
thejudgmentof  the  learrif 
tions  bad  been  referred  on 
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present- case  their  )or<lsIiips  had  not  sooghi  infonuulo 

on  a  point  of  Intr,  The  Question  was  a  mere  question  a 
t'uct,  and  while  he  sal  in  tnut  Houae  he  never  would  coo 
sent  to  have  his  judgment  directed  in  such  a  case  b 
oiherSi  Their  lordships  wotild  not  do  their  duly  if  the 
did  not  decide  the  question  themselves.  In  his  opinJoi 
the  agency  was  proved  ;  but,  whatever  might  be  th 
opinion  of  the  House,  they  would  depart  fnim  the  lin 
of  their  duty  if  they  referred  lo  any  persons,  even  to  th 
learned  persons  who  sat  on  the  woolsacks,  a  question  a 
fact  which  they  were  bound  tn  decide  themselves.  Anj 
question  of  law  the  House  might  properly  refer  to  tii 
learned  judges ;  but  a  question  of  agency  was  a  cjuea 
tion  of  fact.  This  was  the  question  which  his  nobl< 
friend  near  him  had  proposed.  It  was  a  question  whethe 
Sacchi  was  or  was  not  an  agent  in  collecting  evidence 
or,  as  a  noble  earl  opposite  had  properly  expressed  it, 
suhnrdinnie  agent  under  the  Milan  commission. 

The  Lord-ChaucrUor  said,  before  he  should  put  ih 
question  he  wished  their  lordships  to  be  aware  that  the 
were  to  give  their  vote  upon  it  with  regurd  not  only  i 
the  question  of  Hgtncy,  but  also  with  ret>;ird  to  the  othc 
grounds  lo  which  it  had  reference.  They  would  giv 
ilifir  judgment  in  the  nDiimative  or  negative,  not  with 
out  regard  lo  the  other  circumstances  counectcd  with  i 
for  he  agreed  with  the  uoble  lord  who  had  spoken  Ihsi 
that  agency  was  a  question  of  fact.  The  shape  in  whic 
he  should  put  the  question  wa^~"Is  it  your  lordthip 
pleasure  that  the  proposed  question  be  put  to  the  wit 
nessJ"  Whether  evidence  was  obtained  by  subornntio 
nr  not,  he  should  not  agree  with  his  noble  and  learn? 
friend  that  this  ought  to  be  inquired  into  upon  principle 
which  were  not  considered  consistent  with  doing  jusiic< 
but  upon  principles  which  were  so  uecessary  here  tb( 
that  they  could  not  depart  from  tbcm  without  doing  in 
justice.  The  question  was  not  whether  subornolion  wn 
practised,  but  by  what  means  subornation  was  practiset 

Strangers  were  then  ordered  to  withdraw  and  th 
House  divided  : — 

Conlenls,  .  .  .  A1 Non-contents,  .  .  .   lo9 

Majority,  108  against  the  motiou  fur  putting  ih 
question. 

The  counsel  were  again  called  in,  and  were  infurme 
by  the   Lord-ChanceUor,   that    it  is  the  opinion  of   tli 
\  House  that  the  question  cannot  now  be  put. 

Mr,  Brttugham  Btaied  that  Mr.  Denman  liad  no  fiu 
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thet  <)uestioni  lo  pnf  lo  this  wi(n?3s,  contideriog  Jthe  de- 
cision to  Apply  to  »i!  acts  of  corruption  ;  and  all  acts  of' 
Buboniation  which  he  was  prepared  to  prove  were  sliut 
«nl  by  the  decision  of  their  lordships  upon  the  Inst  qnea- 
-tion.  He  did  not  therefore  mean  to  stale  to  their  lord« 
■hips  any  topics  lo  induce  their  lordships  to  tliiiik  that 
this  body  of  evidence  of  subornaiiou,  or  rather  of  cor- 
rupt acting,  ought  to  be  brought  in.  But  one  word  he 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  aay  for  having  pressed  this  evi- 
dence upon  their  lordships.  This  was  tl>e  defence  of  her 
Majesty,  and  it  was  most  material  to  that  defence  to 
show,  besides  giving  evidence  to  contradict  the  charges 
against  her  Majesty,  how  tainted  the  whole  mass  of  evi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  was  by  suborna- 
tion, perjuty,  and  every  species  of  bad  practices  that 
could  taint  evidence  in  any  criminal  court.  The  opinion 
of  the  learned  jndges  showed  clearly  that  they  had 
viewed  the  questions  submitted  to  them  on  principles 
not  applicable  to  the  present  case.  The  reasons  assign- 
ed for  their  opinion  showed  that  they  viewed  this  case  as 
entirely  different  from  those  to  which  they  had  refer- 
ence. The  learned  judges  had  stated,  as  a  reason  why 
the  question  proposed  could  not  be  asked  in  the  courts 
below,  that  the  witness  to  whom  it  referred  might  have 
departed  the  court.  Nnw  he  begged  to  submit  that 
there  was  a  distinction  between  a  case  in  the  courts  be- 
low between  A  and  B,  or  between  a  prosecutor  and  a_ 
defendant,  and  a  legislative  measure,  like  that  before 
their  lordships,  where  there  are  no  two  parties,  techni- 
cally speaking,  before  the  court,  and  that  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  learned  judges  tipon  the  last  question, 
M  he  submitted,  was  not  applicable  tu  a  bill ;  fur  that 
they  rested  a  part  of  their  opinion  upon  this  considera- 
tion, that  a  witness,  if  not  cross-examined  lo  the  point 
on  which  he  is  nfterwards  meant  to  be  contradicted, 
might  depart  the  court,  an  event  which  could  not  hap- 
pen here,  because  all  the  witnesses  were  in  constant  at- 
tendance upon  the  House,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  proceedings,  by  virtue  of  an  order  of  the  Houk; 
that  this  was  an  illustration  of  his  position,  that  (hat 
might  be  applicable  as  between  A  and  B,  or  between 
prosecutor  and  defeodani,  which  was  not  applicable  to 
A  legislative  measure  similar  to  that  now  before  their 
lordships. 
The  cQunsel  being  directedt  o  iptoeed^Mx^&^w^iaf 
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stited  that  he  bad  now  closed  this  head  of  his  case«  and 
was  about  to  proceed  to  another  subject. 

The  counsel  were  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Marquis  of  Lamdowne  said,  that  in  this  stage  of 
the  proceeding  he  conceived  it  to  be  essential  to  justicse 
and  fairness  that  Mr.  Powell,  the  agent  for  the  prosecu* 
tion^  should  be  called  on  to  produce  the  correspondence 
between  him  and  Colonel  Brown,  in  September  last,  re* 
.specting  the  sending  of  Restelli  to  Milan.    Their  lord* 
ship«  could  not,  consistentlj  with  the  interests  of  justice 
— consigteniJy  with  a  regard  to  their  own  dignity— con- 
sistently with  regard  to  their  own  honour,  abstain  from 
calling  for  the  evidence  which  he  proposed.    The  cir* 
cumstances  must  be    in  their    lordships'    recollection. 
There  had  been  an  order  (or  an  understanding  tKjuivalent 
to  an  order)  of  the  House  that  no  witness  should  be 
withdrawn  or  removed  out  of  the  country  during  the 
trial.     Yet  a  witness  most  material  in  the  case,  Restelli, 
had  been  withdrawn  by  desire  of  the  agent  for  the  pro* 
secution,  and  sent  out  of  the  country  with  a  passport 
from  the  Foreign-office,  to  whom  no  order  had   beea 
commrnicated  to  withhold  such  a  passport.    As  to  the 
motive  of  sending  Restelli  out  of  the  country,  the  agent 
had  said  that  he  had  been  introduced  to  dispatch  him  as 
a  courier  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  relations  of  witnesses 
at  Milan,  and  that  that  was  the  sole  purpose  of  sending 
him.     He  held   in   his   hand  evidence  given   bv    Mr. 
Powell  to  show  that  the  sole  purpose  of  sending  Restelli 
out  of  the  country  was  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  rela* 
tions  of  witnesse<s ;  that  Restelli  was  prevented  from  re- 
turning by  illness;   and  that  the  only  objection  to   the 
production  of  correspondence  with  Colonel  Brown,  in 
proof  of  these  statements,  was,  that  it  was  confidential. 
{Here  the  noble  marquis  read  extracts  to  the  above  effect 
from    pages  830  and  B21    of   the  printed   evidence.] 
(p.  456  to  4590   Having  then  ascertained  from  the  agent, 
or  at  least  having  the  agent's  declaration  upon   oath, 
what  the  motives  were,  he  asked  whether  it  did  not 
appear  from  the  evidence  which  he  had  read  that  the 
same  facts  might  be  collected  from  the  best  evidence  on 
the  subject,  viz., — the  letters  or  extracts  of  letters  writ- 
ten by  Colonel  Brown  and  Mr.   Powell?    Their  lord- 
ships were  as  competent  to  collect  the  facts  from  the 
letters  as  from  the  witness.     From  the  letters  they  could 
eolleci  what  had  induced  Mr.  Powell  to  send  Restelli  out 
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of  tbe  conntty  in  oppoiilioa  to  the  order  and  intimation 
qf  Uie  House.  Ou  tlie  same  ground  oo  which  ibe 
Hoase  had  called  th^  agent  to  the  bar  they  were  enti- 
tled to  get  tbe  letters.  Their  lordships  had  placed  them- 
telvea  in  the  situation  of  prosecutors  and  judges — they 
bad  called  up  en  imagiuary  personage  to  direct  the  storat 
— they  had  created  the  shadow  that  was  considered  pro- 
•ecutor.  Were  their  lordships,  then,  to  be  precluded 
from  calling  for  letters  to  show  tbe  motive  fur  not  com- 
plying with  their  order  f  It  was  not  an  imaginary  agent 
that  was  talked  of;  what  con6dentiaI  relations,  therelore, 
could  exist  betweea  the  substantial  agent  and  the  imasi- 
nary  priaoipal  of  thar  own  creation  which  precluded  tbe 
production  of  the  letter?  Was  there  one  of  their  lord- 
ships, who,  if  Ills  agent  acted  cooirary  to  tbe  orders 
of  the  court,  and  during  tbe  trial  withdrew  a  witoeM 
essential  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  would  not,  not 
only  have  permitted^  but  insisted  that  the  agent  should 
state  every  tittle  of  fact,  and  produce  every  circum- 
stance relating  to  that  withdrawing  of  evidenced  But^ 
beflides  that  tlie  House  was  not  bound  by  the  .imaginary 
interesu  of  the  prosecutor,  he  would  undertake  tf> 
show  that  if  Mr.  Powell  spoke  truth — and  he  was  un- 
wiiiing  to  assume  ihai  he  did  not — then  no  inconvenience 
could  arise,  even  to  the  imaginary  interests  alluded  to,  by 
the  prodaction  of  the  letters.  What  had  Mr,  Powell 
■aid  i  That  his  sole  motive  was  that  Restelli  might  carry 
communicatiooB  to  tbe  relatives  of  witnesses  at  Milan.  U 
tbjtt  was  the  sole  motive ;  if  there  were  no  other  instruo-' 
tions  ID  the  letter  to  Colonel  Brown ;  if  Re«telli  was  em< 
ployed  only  as  courier,  and  if  that  was  the  sole  motive^ 
what  possible  iojary  could  the  production  of  that  part  o^ 
tbfl  letter  doP  If  Reslelli's  illnessj  and  oo  other  consi- 
deration, prevented  bis  return,  as  said  to  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  if  no  different  communication  was  made  by 
Colonel  Brown  bot  that  Restelli  was  prevented  hy  illness, 
wha^  injury  could  the  production  of  that  part  of  Colonel 
Brown's  letter  do  i  Hetherefgre  thought  that  their  lord- 
ships were  bound  to  lay  aside  the  interests  of  the  imagi- 
nary person  :  but  if  they  should  no)  lay  them  aside,  still, 
if  the  agent  spoke  truth,  their  lordships  could  obtaia 
nothing  that  could  violate  confidence,  or  injure  -thoie. 
imaginary  interesu.  It  was  not  for  him  tp  anticiptfMk 
objections  to  his  motion.  He  moved  "That  Mr.  FovMH 
ke  called  to  the  bar,  and  ordered  to  prodnca  atutli 
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of  ihecoirespondence  between  him  and  Colonel  BroWlf 

as  related  to  the  sending  uf  Kestelli  oot  of  the  country, 
and  to  the  preventing  ot  his  return.''  If  any  objectiou 
should  be  made  to  the  public  production  of  this  corre- 
spondence, and  it  sliould  be  preferred  to  refer  it  to  m 
secret  cuaiinitteey  he  \iould  make  no  ohjection  to  thai 
course. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  readily  admitted  that  this  ease 
was  very  different  from  a  case  between  any  individaal 
prosecutor,  or  individual  defendant,  in  which  no  court 
could  call  for  the  confidential  correspondence  of  prin* 
cipal  or  agent;  but  he  admitted  that  the  House,  by  haT- 
ing  ordered  the  Attorney -General  to  appear  for  the  pro* 
accution,  held  a  mixed  character  in  this  case,  and  that 
the  objection  did  not  strictly  apply.  The  House,  how<« 
ever,  having  appointed  agents,  must  have  appointed  thera 
with  all  the  reasonable  privileges  and  all  the  confidence 
that  belonged  to  agents.  Their  correspondence  must  be« 
come  confidential,  as  much  as  that  of  the  agents  of  an 
individual  party,  or  of  the  illustrious  defendant  in  this 
case.  Every  act  of  theirs  became  confidential,  and  was 
not  afterwards  to  be  called  for.  This  was  very  different 
from  public  documents:  there  was  here  no  dispatch; 
the  communication  was  not  to  be  entered  on  any  record^ 
it  might  or  might  not  become  public;  but  there  was 
nothing  of  the  kind  that  might  evidently  come  before 
Parliament.  If,  then,  the  House  could  not  call  for  the  cor- 
respondence of  agents  and  principals,  neither  could  they 
call  for  the  production  of  correspondence  between  agents 
themselvc!^.  Agents  were  appointed  subject  to  the  condi. 
tions  of  agency.  He  conceived  that  this  applied  to  a  part 
as  well  as  to  the  whole  of  a  correspondence,  and  thought 
it  might  be  absolutely  impossible  to  give  honestly  and 
fairly  a  part  without  the  wnole,  and  without  letting  out 
other  matters  which  their  lordships  would  admit  to  be 
improper.  He  knew  not  whether  he  had  explained  his 
meaning  sufficiently ;  but  the  House  must  have  appointed 
agents  who  conceived  themselves  the  same  as  private 
agents.  He  did  conceive  that  there  was  a  most  decided 
objection  by  the  principle  he  stated  to  the  production  of 
this  correspondence  in  part  or  the  whole.  In  this  case 
what  motive  was  there  to  induce  their  lordships  to  break 
in   upon  the  great  principle  of  confidence?      He   con- 

.        ceivcd   that  there  was  literally  no  mystery  in  this  case. 

^      The  agent  had,  most  improperlv,  as  was  admitted,  sent 
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out  of  the  coud try  an  important  witneai,  who  ooght  to 
have  been  retained;  but  in  his  conscience  be  believed 
that  the  agent  expected  the  nitnew  would  return  before 
he  should  M  warned.  The  agent  had  stated  that  he  had 
done  this  wilhont  communication  with  the  other  agents^ 
he  meant  with  the  law-officers  of  the  crown.  There  waa 
no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  parti- 
calar  act,  though  there  might  be  as  to  the  motives  from 
which  it  proceeded.  It  was  for  ibeir  lordships  to  saj 
how  far  they  would  call  for  further  explanation  or  further 
ADlmadveTsion  on  this  act;  but  the  House,  he  trasted> 
would  not  for  the  Rrst  time  break  in  tifwn  a  principle  to 
sacred  and  so  important  as  that  which  precluded  the  pn>- 
fluction  of  the  coufideniial  correspondence  of  agents, 
vritten  in  confidence,  and  in  expeetation  ibat  it  would 
never  be  produced.  If  their  lordahips  should  be  of  opi- 
nion that  it  ought  to  be  produced  at  all,  he  certainly 
should  prefer  a  secret  comroiliee. 

Lord  King  observed,  that  tlte  noble  earl  (Liverpool) 
bad  on  a  fonoer  occasion  expressed  his  readiness,  at  the 
proper  time,  to  inouire  into  the  agency  which  had  been 
employed  against  her  Majesty;  but  it  seemed  ihat  ibit 
was  not  the  proper  time  lo  enter  into  that  inquiry.  If  be 
understood  the  state  of  the  case,  it  was  this — a  conspi- 
racy was  charged  to  exi«t,  and  Restcili  was  proved  to 
have  been  one  of  the  active  agents  of  that  conspiracy. 
After  tliat,  Restelll  had  beea  removed  from  the  country 
in  tlie  most  impro|>er  manner,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, that,  if  the  same  thing  had  been  done  in  a  caaw 
before  a  court  of  justice,  that  attorney  whoMnt  bim  away 
would  never  have  been  allowed  to  practise  in  any  conrt 
again,  and  the  cause  in  support  of  which  sach  a  step  had 
been  resorted  to,  would  have  been  at  once  dismissed  by  the 
court.  It  was  impossible  to  trace  through  all  the  rami- 
6caiions  of  such  a  case  who  were  agents  ;  but  he  thimght 
it  ought  to  be  put  to  the  sincerity  of  the  noble  earl 
(Liverpool)  to  bring  this  correspondence  forward,  in  order 
to  show  whether  that  which  bad  been  asserted  at  the  bar 
by  the  attorney  was  tlie  real  motive  for  sending  Restelli 
out  of  the  conotry,  and  in  order  to  furnish  the  means  of 
detecting  the  alleged  conspiracy.  He  must  observe,  that 
if  there  bad  been  difficulty  in  knowiog  wlio  the  aj^enu 
were,  there  had  aUo  been  difficulty  in  discovering  who 
was  the  prosecutor,  though  the  ooble  earl  opposite  bad 
at  last  admitted' tbat  ho  waa  the  proKCUtor.     Oa.  iluv 
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question  it  was  impoMiUe  not  to  be  strick  with  tbc  re-* 
luctance  which  had  been  evinced  by  some  of  the  noble 
earl's  colleagues  lo  express  their  sentiments.  They  had 
shown  themselves  backward  to  appear,  and  had  never 
once  stood  up  in  the  cause  to  support  their  leader; 
but  still  they  must  be  heM  equally  responsible  as  the  noble 
earl.  It  was  contended  by  ministers,  or  rather  for  them^ 
that  they  had  no  interest  in  the  success  or  the  failure  <tf 
this  measure  ;  and,  if  thnt  were  the  case*  he  could  only  say 
that  they  had  stronger  nerves  than  any  set  of  ministera 
that  hfid  been  in  c^ice  since  the  Cabul.  The  noble  earl 
had  said  that  there  was  nothing  mysterious  in  this  mat* 
ter;  but,  for  his  own  part,  he  thought  the  whole  trana* 
action  bore  the  character  of  mystery.  Whoever  the  pro* 
secutors  were,  if  they  adopted  the  evidence,  they  aausc 
also  adopt  the  agents  by  whom  that  evidence  was  pro* 
cured.  But  h appeared  that  witnesses  had  been  brought 
forward  without  the  knowledge  of  the  prosecutors,  or  at 
least  without  the  knowledge  of  any  of  their  avowed  agents, 
for  Barbara  Kress  had  been  procured  not  by  an  English, 
but  by  a  German  agent.  The  Hanoverian  government^ 
he  apprehended,  were  interested  in  the  steps  that  might 
be  taken  to  unravel  this  mystery.  In  short,  it  was  clear 
that  machinery  had  been  at  work  which  did  not  appear  at 
their  lordships'  bar,  bat  for  which  the  noble  earl  opposite 
^vas  responsible.  If  the  noble  earl  and  his  coadjutors  were 
sinc^ere  when  they  professed  to  have  only  the  ends  of 
jiibtice  rn  view,  let  them  not  satisfy  themselves — let 
them  not  expect  to  satisfy  that  House  or  die  country-^ 
by  professions  only  ;  but  when  a  motion  was  made,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  let  them  testify  their  sincerity  by  acceding  to  the 
motion. 

Lord  Elleuborough  had  formerly  expressed  his  opinion 
on  this  subject,  and  he  thought  that  nothing  had  sincre 
occurred  to  alter  that  opinion.  It  being  admitted  by 
the  noble  earl  (Liverpool)  that  the  prosecutor  in  this  case 
was  different  from  an  ordinary  prosecutor,  ii  followed 
necessarily  that  the  agcuts  also  stood  in  a  different  sitti* 
ation  from  ordinary  agents.  It  was  impossible  tliat  an 
agent  should  exercise  rights  which  his  principal  <lid  not 
possess,  or,  possessing,  might  not  be  able  tr»  exercise. 
Now,  what  was  the  reason  os%$igned  for  witliiioiding  thts 
correspondence?  Why,  it  was  allegod  thac  coiieeal- 
meiu  might  be  necessary !    God  forbid  that  any  conccaU 


tBCDt  shoald  be  neceuary  here !  He  felt  convinced  that 
it  wu  not  desirable,  aad  ttial  it  waa  not  aecessary.  But 
the  objection  now  made  to  the  prodaciion  of  these  pnpersj 
if  it  was  veil  founded,  should  have  been  stated  earlier. 
The  same  objection  should  have  been  made  to  the  evx- 
deoce  of  that  person  who  had  been  examined  at  their 
bar  respecting  the  removal  of  Restelli ;  but  tlmt  had  not 
been  done,  nor  had  Mr.  PoweH  uiHde  ihe  slightesl  ob- 
jection to  answer  at  the  bar  the  questions  nhich  were 
put  10  biin  in  his  character  nf  agent.  If,  then,  it  was 
not  improper  to  call  for  the  production  of  these  papers,  it 
was  not  proper  to  examine  that  person  on  the  same  subject 
to  which  the  puiiers  referred ;  for  ihese  letters,  it  should 
be  borne  in  minu,  were  required  for  the  verr  same  ob- 
ject for  which  Mr.  Powell  had  been  examined.  An  imr 
portant  witness  had  in  this  case  been  removed,  and  cer- 
tain.reasons  had  been  assigned  to  their  lordships  for  his 
abstraction.  If  these  alleged  reasons  were  the  true  one^ 
the  papers  in  question  would  still  be  so  far  satisfactory,  that 
they  muslcouviuce  their  lordBhi[)s  of  Restelli's  having  been 
tent  away  for  the  purpose  which  the  attorney,  I'owell^ 
had  stated  at  their  bar  :  but  if,  on  the  contrary.  Colonel 
Brown's  statement  on  the  subject  should  be  found  to  be 
different  from  that  of  the  attorney,  all  the  evidence 
which  their  lordships  had  yet  heard  would  be  drivelling 
compared  to  uicb  an  important  circumstance.  In  sucb 
a  case^  therefore,  where  he  was  convinced  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  concealment,  he  must  vote  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  papers.  At  the  same  lime  he  felt  tfae 
force  of  what  had  been  observed  by  the  noble  earl  (Liver- 
poo))  respecting  the  possibility  of  those  parts  of  the  let- 
ters which  referred  to  the  mission  of  Restclli  being  mixed 
up  with  other  matters:  and  therefore  he  thought  the 
preferable  course  would  be  to  take  them  entire,  and  have 
them  referred  to  a  secret  committee. 

The  Earl  of  Roulj/u  spprehended  that  the  privilege 
which  an  agent  enjoytd  ol  being  protected  against  giving 
evidence  which  would  lead  him  \o  betrny  the  conndeiice 
of  his  principal  was  not  the  privilege  of  the  agent,  but  of 
the  principal.  If  that  were  the  case,  and  if  the  cli<^nt 
waved  this  ri^hi,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  attor- 
ney might  lie  called  to  give  evidence.  In  this  cat<e, 
either  minister*  or  the  House  were  the  client ;  and  if  the  "^ 
discovery  of  truth  was  the  object  in  view,  at  both  mioitp  A 
ten  and  the  House  professed,  then  the  oulj  {yieatt!nn.-«<~^ 
h.'L 
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whether  their  lordships,  io  the  ioTestigatioo  of  a  legiilb^ 
live  measure,  would  exclude  truth,  and  pass  the  bill 
without  availing  themselves  of  the  means  of  knowledge 
that  were  wiihin  their  reach? 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that,  subject  to  the  undefw 
standing  that  the  papers  were  to  be  referred  to  a  secret 
committee,  he  should  nqt  press  his  objection  to  the 
motion. 

The  Lord-Chancellor,  after  what  had  taken  place,  did 
not  mean  to  support  the  objection,  as  an  objection ;  bat 
the  proc*eeding  about  to  be  adopted  was  so  impo^tall^ 
that  he  desired  not  to  be  included  in  the  number  of  those 
who  thought  that  there  was  no  objection  to  it.  Io  the 
first  place,  their  lordships  must  allow  justice  to  be  done 
to  the  witness  at  the  bar;  for,  if  Mr.  Powell  had  not 
taken  the  objection  to  his  being  examined  as  a  profes- 
sional agent,  he  would  have  deserved  never  to  have  been 
employed  as  an  agent  again.  No  reflection,  therefore, 
should  be  thrown  on  that  conduct,  for  it  was  bis  duty  to 
let  the  objection  be  overruled.  With  regard  to  the  step 
which  their  lordships  were  about  to  take,  he  begged  thenx 
only  to  consider  what  they  were  doing ;  for  if  the  geo* 
tlemen  who  stood  at  the  bar  for  the  bill  were  to  be  coo* 
sidered  as  acting  for  the  House,  he  knew  no  reason  why 
their  lordships  might  not  call  the  Attorney-General  to 
give  evidence  and  make  him  produce  all  the  papers 
about  the  counsel,  the  solicitors,  and  the  witnesses.  The 
circumstance  had  been  adverted  to  already,  and  he  put 
it  again  to  their  lordships,  that  the  subject  into  which 
they  were  now  inquiring  might  be  so  mixed  up  with  other 
matters,  that  they  could  not  call  for  the  letters  on  that 
subject  without  inquiring  into  others.  Again,  their  lord- 
ships wanted  to  try  the  truth  of  Mr.  Powell  s  evidence,  and 
how  were  they  doing  it  but  by  calling  on  him  to  produce 
from  his  own  pocket  instruments  to  convict  himself  of 
perjury  ?  He  desired  it  therefore  to  be  understood  that 
he  supposed  there  must  be  some  particular  grounds  in 
this  case  which  influenced  their  lordships'  decision,  and 
which  he  was  unable  to  perceive;  for,  in  his  judgment, 
the  course  they  were  about  to  pursue  was  contrary  to  all 
practice,  and  to  every  principle  of  reason. 

The  Marquis  of  Lamdowne  begged  leave  to  make  one 
remark  on  what  had  been  said  by  the  learned  lord  on  the 
woolsack.  The  learned  lord,  in  the  protection  which  he 
liad  thought  it  necessary  to  give  to  Mr.   Powell,  had 


Blftted  that  no  iniinaatioos-  should  be  made  againtt  the 
attorney  for  refusing  to  produce  the  letters  that  had 
psased  between  him  and  Colonel  Brown.  In  thii  opinioB 
he  (the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne)  agreed ;  and  in  the  state- 
ment he  had  made' he  had  carefully  abstained  from  anr 
animadversion  whatever  on  that  part  of  Mr.  Powell* 
conduct.  If,  therefore,  the  learned  lord  alluded  to  him— 
The  Lard-Chanctlhr  begged  to  interrupt  the  nobia 
marquis,  and  to  sav  that  if  he  had  meant  to  iillude  to  the 
Dohle  marquis  he  should  have  done  it  in  terms  that  could 
not  have  been  misunderstood.  He  must  also  say,  thnt^ 
during  all  the  time  that  he  had  had  the  hononr  of  silling 
in  that  House,  he  had  known  no  noble  lord  who  was  so 
little  liable  to  make  such  animadversions  as  the  noble 
mara  uis. 

Tne  Marijitu  of  Lamdomnt  briefly  replied  to  the  objec- 
tions that  had  been  urged  against  the  motion.  From  the 
moment  that  Mr,  Powell  stated  he  had  received  these 
letters  from  Colonel  Brown,  he  stopped  ;  the  letters  theo 
became  the  best  possible  evidence,  and  their  lordships 
might  have  called  on  him  lo  alale,  viva  voce,  what  was 
said  in  them.  As  to  the  danger  apprehended  from  such 
ft  precedent,  he  would  relieve  their  minds  from  that  ap- 
prehension at  once;  for  it  was  distiocily  laid  down  m 
the  law-books,  that  the  privilege  in  question  was  granted 
for  the  protection  of  the  prineipal,  and  not  of  the  agent ; 
and  therefore,  when  the  principal  waved  his  right,  the 
'  agent  might  be  called  as  a  witness.  Having  certainly  no 
object  in  view  but  the  attainment  of  truth,  and  as  ii  ap- 
peared to  some  noble  lords  that  the  best  way  of  getting 
at  it  would  be  by  referring  the  letters  to'  a  secret  com- 
mittee, he  shonld  alter  bis  motion  in  deference  to  that 
opinion. 

The  Earl  of  Uverpooi  thought  that,  if  they  were  agreed 
on  this  subject,  they  might  let  the  motion  be  the  last 
business  of  the  day. 

Lord  Holland  questioned  whether  the  matter  had  not- 
resolved  itself  into  a  case  of  privilege. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  thought  the  arguments 
made  use  of  by  the  learned  lord  at  the  table  were  decU 
live  against  producing  the  letters  of  an  agent.  But  if 
the  object  was  to  elicit  truth,  he  would  suggest  that  this 
object  could  not  be  answered  by  submitting  extracts  of 
correspondence  to  a  secret  committee.  He  would  ottL  . 
•ay  wbethir  it  was  right  to  appoint  a  «eict«X  temnftMad 
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bat  if  it  was  ngbt  to  appoint  it,  and  submit  confideDlial 
letters  to  its  ezamioatioD,  thus  breaking  through  all  the 
rules  of  justicei  he  thought  they  should  give  the  c:om^ 
mittee  the  power  of  going  further  into  the  subject  than 
extracts  of  letters  could  enable  them  to  go.  lie  would 
suggest  the  propriety  of  referring  the  whole  questioa  re* 
specting  agency  to  the  committee. 

After  some  desultory  conversation  relative  to  the 
wording  of  the  motion,  a  pause  of  several  minutes  en» 
sued,  during  which  were  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  and  the 
Marquis  of  jLansdowne  writing  at  the  table>  and  the  Earl 
of  Lauderdale  conversing  witii  the  Attorney-General  at 
the  bar. 

The  Earl  of  Laudeidale,  having  returned  to  his  place^ 
expressed  a  wish  to  hear  the  words  in  which  the  moiioa 
WHS  drawn  up,  because  it  would  depend  on  that  whether 
he  could  agree  to  it  or  not. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  rccid  the  motion,  which  was  ai 
follows : — **  Tliat  a  secret  committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  and  examine  the  communications  between 
John  Allan  Powell  and  Colonel  Brown,  so  far  as  the 
same  relate  to  the  sending  of  Giuseppe  Restelli  to  Milan 
in  September  last,  and  the  causes  of  his  not  returning." 

The  Marquis  ofhausdoume  observed,  that,  in  deference 
to  the  opinion  of  other  noble  lords,  he  had  withdrawn 
his  own  moiioQ  in  the  assurance  of  another  being  sub- 
stituted for  it.  Their  lordships  were  aware  that  it  waa 
not  the  custom  of  the  House  to  appoint  a  committee  in 
the  first  instance,  but  to  huve  papers  first  laid  before  tlie 
Irlouse,  and  then  referred  to  a  committee. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  ihougiit  that,  it*  the  committee 
were  appointed,  Mr.  Powell  should  select  such  parts  of 
the  letters  as  referred  to  the  mission  of  Restelli ;  but  he 
could  not  approve  of  the  motion  in  any  shape,     it  was 
of  greater  extent  than  their  lordships  were  aware;  it  laid 
down  the  principle  that  an  agent  might  be  called  as  an 
evidence,  and  have  his  whole  correspondence  examined. 
He  maintained  that,  if  this  motion  were  agrctd  to,  there 
was  an  end  of  all  confidence  between  agent  and  principal ; 
and  he  did  not  think  that  in  future  any  agent  could  safely 
do  what  he  might  think  necessary  for  the  interests  of  his 
client,  subject  lo  the  apprehension  that,  at  a  future  period, 
the  wliole  of  his  conduct  and  coirespondence  might  be 
examined.     He  thought  that   ibis  motion   would  set  a 
more  dangerous  example  than  any  other  motion  he  had  ever 
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licvd  made.  If  tfaii  wu  a  pubiia  odnice,  waa  it  fitting 
that  a  secret  committee  iboold  judge  of  il  i  It  was  an 
•ffeace  against  the  wbole  Hoaie,  and  therefore  a  secret 
eommittee  could  not  be  made  tlie  Judgei  of  it,  unless  • 
part  were  to  decide  on  the  privilege:)  of  the  whole.  If  it 
was  oecesiary  for  parliameni  tn  inquire  into  the  subject, 
let  it  make  the  inquir;  bv  means  which  would  not  break 
down  all  the  precedents  or  parliament ;  but  to  lay  the  coa- 
fidential  correspondence  of  an  agent  before  a  bccret  com- 
mittee was  what  he  could  not  agree  to. 

The  Mar^uit  of  Lsntdomne  sKid  that  the  arguoient  of 
tm  Doble  friend  wm  all  in  favour  of  his  original  motion; 
but  when  his  aoble  friend,  or  any  other  noble  lord^ 
alluded  to  this  as  a  coarKe  unprecedented  io  parlia- 
nentary  proceediags,  he  must  itnie  to  him,  in  reply, 
that,  so  far  from  bciug  unprecedented,  not  more  thaa 
two  yean — scarcely  mar«  than  one  year — had  elapsed 
since  that  very  conrse  had  been  laid  down  by  the  legis- 
lature Bs  the  most  consonant  to  the  practice  of  parlia- 
ment. It  had  been  laid  duwii  nt  the  commencement  of 
this  proceeding  by  the  itoble  earl  opposite  (Liverpool)  in 
tile  House  of  Lords;  and  in  the  other  bouse  of  parlia> 
ment,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wyodhani  Quin,  the  corre< 
•pondence  between  Mr.  Grady  and  Mr.  Carew  Smith  had 
been  ordered  to  be  produced  before  the  House,  and  re* 
ferred  to  a  secret  committee.  He  thought  the  course 
f>ropotcd,  of  seading  such  papers  before  a  secret  com- 
mittee, was  by  DO  means  an  uaparliamentnry  one.  U« 
was  ef  opinion,  however,  that  the  more  regular  course 
of  becoming  possessed  of  them  would  be  to  call  for 
these  papers,  sealed  up,  and  then  refer  them  to  a  secret 
committee.  At  the  same  lime,  if  it  was  thought  more 
convenient  to  wroceed  by  the  appointment  of  a  secret 
committee  (a  difference  which  he  was  not  disposed  to 
(ionsi'der  very  material),  he  apprehended  the  proceeding 
Would  be  to  call  Mr.  Powell  before  them,  or  an  under- 
standing that  he  (Mr.  Powell)  should  exhibit  the  letters, 
doubling  down  those  parts  of  them  that  were  not  iMin- 
nected  iatmediately  with  ibc  inquiry,  for  tl)e  purpose  of 
BBtisfylng  the  committee  that  such  parts  referred  to  the 
mission  of  ResielH.  He  inagioed  that  what  the  Honsa 
delegated  to  the  secret  committee  wunlil  be  to  inquire 
into  the  matter  of  fa<A  arising  out  of  ;iie  papers,  re- 
■erviog  to  the  House  to  act  as  it  thougtit  pioper  on  the 
report  of  the  secret  committee,    it  was  indifferent  to 
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bioi  what  particular  course  wai  pursued  on  this  occaaion  ; 
but,  be  that  what  it  might,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty^  if 
the  House  could  Dot  asree  on  the  mode,  in  any  event  to 
take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  the  main  point— that 
the  papers  should  be  got  at.  There  was  a  most  extraor« 
dinary  and  unpleasant  mystery  which  h^ng  over  Uiis 
man's  departure-«a  mystery  which  ought  to  be  instantly 
dispelled,  and  which  could  not  be  removed  but  by  the 

f production  of  such  parts  of  this  correspondence  as  re* 
ated  to  the  departure  of  Restelli. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpooi  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
offer  any  opposition  to  the  suggestions  just  thrown  out^ 
conceiving,  at  the  same  time,  that  nothing  ought  to  be 
referred  to  the  secret  committee  but  the  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Powell  and  Colonel  Brown  as  to  the  causes 
which  had  induced  the  sending  Restelli  out  of  the 
country,  and  the  reasons  of  his  not  having  returned. 
He  did,  therefore,  imagine  that  that  must  and  ought  to 
be  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  no  other  part  of  the 
correspondence  relative  to  any  other  subject  should  be 
brought  into  question,  or  under  inspection.  This  was  his 
understanding  of  the  snbject ;  and,  perhaps,  by  the  way 
in  which  he  had  stated  it,  he  had  more  clearly  expressed 
himself  than  by  any  set  form  of  words.  He  should 
have  no  objection,  therefore^  to  the  main  principle  of 
the  noble  lord's  suggestion.  He  should  not  himself 
wish  to  be  a  member  of  that  secret  committee  certainly  ; 
but  he  should  wish  for  its  appointment,  and  that  its  ob* 
ject  should  be  that  Mr.  Powell  should  attend  with  those 
letters,  or  copies  of  them,  so  that  the  parts  in  question 
might  beproperly  verified  bycomparison  with  the  originals* 
The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  explained.  He  contended 
that,  if  they  adopted  the  proposed  course,  they  would 
derogate  more  from  the  consistency  and  dignity  of  the 
practice  of  the  House  of  Peers  than  any  thing  which 
their  lordships  had  done  upon  any  former  occasion.  The 
noble  earl  who  spoke  last  appeared  to  concur  upon  this 
principle,  that  the  parts  of  the  letters  only  were  to  be 
produced  to  the  secret  committee.  But  he  (Lord  Lau* 
derdale)  contended  that  the  words  of  the  motion,  as  it 
stood,  applied  generally  to  a// the  correspondence;  and 
he  maintained  that  this  precedent,  for  the  violation  of 
a  confidential  correspondence  between  principal  and 
agent,  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  nature  that  could 
be  established. 
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Tht  Earl  9/Xortok  followed  on  the  utne  tide.  Wer« 
ibis  realty  a  question  of  precedent  only,  he  shovld  not 
(biok  much  of  it;  bgt  they  had  already  called  this  triu 
nets  to  the  bar ;  they  had  sworn  him,  and  ihey  hod  ior 
terrogated  him  as  to  the  cootenu  of  certain  papers:  Nq 
man  in  hia  senses,  he  thonghl,  could  require,  without  di^ 
rectly  impeaching  the  character  of  Mr.  Powell,  ibat  ha 
shoaid,  after  thii,  be  snbjected  to  tlie  propoKd  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  Earl  of  Liiaeriek  thought  that  there  were  great 
objectiooa  to  both  motions  before  the  House.  He  should 
strenuously  oppose  either  the  secret  committee  or  the 
former  proposition  of  the  noble  marquis  (CansdowaeJ  t 
and,  in  so  doine,  he  appealed  to  the  House,  which  n^ 
thought  would  do  him  ihe  justice  to  believe  that  he  acted 
only  as  a  diainterested  person,  unconnected  with  either 

fiarty.  The  course  suggested  would  be  a  precedent 
raught  with  erery  posnible  danger  which  could  result 
from  the '  violation  of  the  relative  confidence  between 
principal  and  agent;  and  one  which  woald  affect  every 
individual  in  the  kingdom,  more  or  ksa.  On  these 
grounds  he  sliould  oppose  both  motions. 

The  Marquit  of  Buckingham  thoiight  that  it  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  committee  if  they  were 
furnished  with  the  necessary  extracts  only,  and  recom- 
mended that  a  power  should  be  reserved  to  Mr.  Powell  to 
give  explanations,  if  called  for. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  confessed  that  it  appeared  to 
him,  from  the  words  which  were  now  used  in  the  moiiM 
be  bad  to  put,  that  it  was  presumed  the  committee  would 
■ee  the  necessity  of  examining  all  the  correspondence,  i« 
order  to  ascertaia  how  much  referred  to  the  point  to  be 
inquired  into.  He  might  move  an  amendment  to  correct 
the  terms  of  the  motion,  if  he  were  acting  in  any  other 
situation  than  that  in  which  be  stood;  but  tlie  House 
must  see  it  was  impossible.  If  any  noUe  lord  chose  to 
move  such  an  ameadmeat,  it  was  of  course  open  to  him. 
!Noble  lords  appeared  to  have  grounded  the  opinion  of 
the  nece^ity  of  Mr.  Powell's  examination  before  a  secret 
committee — or,  at  any  rate,  to  have  defended  such  (t 
course — upon  what  ihev  called  the  contempt  of  ihit 
genlleman.  They  talked  of  the  contempt  of  Mx.Pow^* 
out  this  correspondence  was  between  him  and  ColtM  ' 
Brown.  What  right  had  tbey  then  vo  «.%V  C>^T^-^ 
Had  he  been  guilty  of  any  comcmoVo^  -Cawx^^* 
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tiras  there  any  tnnxi  \n  his  senses  who  would  believe  thaC 
after  sncb  a  proceeding  as  it  was  proposed  to  enter  into, 
if,  in  the  course  of  it,  it  should  be  necessary  for  Mr. 
Powell  to  write  Col.  Brown  a  letter,  who  would  beiiev« 
that  the  latter  would  answer  him. 

Lord  Redesdale  argued  against  the  proposition.  Were 
they,  after  examining  Mr.  Powell  on  uaih,  and  hearing 
him  at  their  bar,  to  try  him  afterwards  i  If  it  was  their 
intention  to  try  him  upon  collateral  matter,  and  to  put 
bim  as  a  witness  at  their  bar,  then  they  were  trying,  in 
fact,  if  he  had  spoken  the  truth  on  the  former  occasion. 
The  noble  lord  proceeded  to  object  to  the  production  of 
any  letters  of  Col.  Brown,  and  contended  that  if  it  had 
been  any  witness  but  Restelli  whose  absence  was  in  qaea-* 
tion,  those  letters  would  never  have  been  called  for.  He 
should  most  strenuously  contend  against  either  proposi- 
tion ;  but  the  secret  committee  was  the  very  worst  mode 
of  proceeding  that  could  be  adopted.  He  thought  that 
Mr.  Powell  ought  only  to  be  examined  as  to  his  object  in 
sending  Restelli  out  of  the  country. 

Earl  Grey  said  that  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  concor 
either  with  the  motion  which  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack,  or  in  any  other 
motion  which  should  be  thought  proper  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, it  had  be«>n  said  that,  by  entertaining  either  pro* 
|)Osition,  he  was  countenancing  an  act  of  real  injustice  : 
he  trusted  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  say  that  he 
did  not  go  upon  any  such  motive.  So  far  from  thinking^ 
that  the  eflfect  of  this  inquiry  would  be  to  produce  groat 
injustice,  in  his  opinion  no  substantial  justice  could  be 
done  without  it.  Their  loidships,  upon  the  2l8t  of  Aq«. 
gust,  made  an  order  that  the  witnesses  summoned  in  this 
cause  should  attend  de  die  in  diem.  The  noble  earl  oppo« 
flite,  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  government,  had  given 
in  his  place  a  most  solemn  pledge,  that,  so  far  as  depend^ 
ed  upon  bim,  that  order  should  be  most  strictly  adhered 
to.  And  what  followed?  When  their  lordships  had 
come  to  a  case  requiring  the  immediate  attendance  of  a 
witness  at  their  bar,  they  found  that  in  contempt  of 
this  strict  order,  and  in  direct  contradiction  to,  and  via- 
lation  of,  that  solemn  pledge,  so  gravely  given  by  the 
noble  earl,  that  witness  had  been  removed.  The  conse* 
quence  Of  this  removal,  and  the  effect  of  that  violation, 
was  an  admission  from  the  noble  and  learned  lord  that  an 
"jury  bad  been  done  to  the  Queen's  case,  which  could 


not  be  Ktoned  for,  and  wai  not  likely  to  be  sofficienll;  re- 
pelled. New,  he  B«ked  if  this  was  not  a  case  which  de- 
manded that  that  Huuse, — that  iheir  1ord«liips,  if  they 
meant  to  do  justice  impariiiilly;  tf  ihey  meuiit  to  pre- 
serve iheir  character  with  the  public  as  the  highest  tri- 
bunal  for  the  ad minist ration  of  justice  in  this  counliy^ 
flhunld  lift  and  investiicwe  it  to  the  bottom.  This  sort  of 
reaaouing  had  been  already  put  to  tlieir  lordships,  uod 
Mr.  I'tiwell  had,  iti  cooseaiieiice,  beeo  called  to  their  bar. 
He  then  Slated  to  their  lordships  certain  rea&oDs  which 
had  induced  him  lo  do  that  which  government  had  pledg- 
ed themselves  not  to  du.  This  explanation  (without 
meaning  any  thing  at  this  moment  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Powell,  or  the  character  of  his  evidence),  he  most  be  al- 
lowed to  say,  had  not  satisfied  his  (Lord  Grey's)  mind. 
Under  all  the  circnmstniices  of  the  examination  he  should 
not  do  his  duty  if  he  did  not  slate  tlint  he  thought  it 
most  necessary.  When  Mr.  Powell  li.id  referred  to  tlie 
correspondence  of  Col.  Btown,  as  containing  the  motives 
of  his  (Mr.  Powell's)  exlraordinnry  disobedience  lo  the 
orders  <>i  ihe  House,  it  became  absolutely  nece-sary  ihat 
that  cnrrespunitence  should  be  produced  and  proved. 
The  question  then  related  merely  to  the  ma>kner  of  pro- 
dticing  that  corre-ipondence;  and  undnulitedly  he  was 
dined  to  think  that  ihe  original  motion  of  his  noble 
friend  (the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne)  was  best  calculated  to 
attain  that  object.  H'n  nolite  Irietid,  however,  gave  way, 
in  cooipliant-e  with  the  suggestions  of  life  noble  earl  op' 
posiie,  in  order  to  unite  all  ofiinlons  upon  the  sduject, 
aod  to  avoid  that  opposition  wiiich  arose  in  some  parii  of 
the  Hotise  upon  ibe  prupositions  being  first  started  by 
the  noble  marquis.  In  point  of  lorm,  lie  (Barl  Giey) 
believfil  it  was  troe,  us  liad  been  stated  by  a  noble  lord 
oo  the  cruss-bench,  that  it  was  not  usual,  in  cases  of 
privilege,  to  refer  any  matters  connected  with  such  of- 
t'eoces  to  the  consideration  uf  a  secret  eummittee;  at 
least,  such  was  not  the  practice  of  the  House.  Btit  he 
must  beg  leave  Lo  put  a  noble  lord  right  (the  U*r\  of 
Lauderdale)  when  he  snid  ihut  their  lortUlups  wOuld  I 
doing  great  injustice  by  Bdojjiin^  either  motion  j. 
that,  by  either,  they  were  called  upon  to  pro 
the  credit  due  to  Mr.  Powell.  They  weteat  ' ' 
reference  to  any  committee,  Allthataei 
Xeq4iired  for,  if  it  should  taVte  ^\&ce,  wte  • 
ihe  corretpoatlence,  and  tViKV  i 


Home,  not  any  o{>iDioa  as  to  the  efficacy  of  Mr.  Powell% 
evirtence»  but  at  to  the  statements  made  in  that  corre«' 
ipondence — a  correspondence  which  ii  had  been  asserted 
would  divulge  (as  it  would  do  without  any  public  injury, 
or  at  least  any  injury  to  their  client  at  the  bar)  the  motives 
of  Restelli's  mission.    Whether  precedents  fur  such   a 
course  of  proceeding  as  this  were  or  were  not  to  be  found, 
to  him  (Earl  Gre})  it  at  least  appeared  that  in  a  case  of 
contempt  of  court,  or,  in  more  parliamentary  language, 
^f  breach  of  privilege,  it  was  certainly  to  be  supported. 
If  it  should  appear  that  there  were  circumstances  of  m 
confidential  nature  connected  with  that  correspondence, 
the  exposure  of  which  to  the  public  view  might  be  preju- 
dicial either  to  the  public  interest  or  to  the  individoala 
concerned,  under  such  circumstances  without  any  depar«i 
ture  from  the  principle  of  the  original  motion,  he  thought 
it  might  become  a  prudent  course  to  refer  that  part  of  the 
letters  to  the  discretion  of  the  secret  committee.    But 
this  had   been   ground  of  opposition   to   the  original 
motion.    In  order  to  obviate  tiiat  object  ion,  he  should 
not  himself  object  to  revert  to  what  was  the  original 
couFiC  proposed  by  his  noble  fnend;  and  to  amend  the 
motion  now  in  the  hands  of  tlie  noble  and  learned  lord 
nt  the  table  in  this  way — ^*  for  the  production  by  Mr. 
Powell  of  such  parts  of  his  correspondence  with  Colonel 
Brown  as  mav  relate  to  the  mission  of  Restelli  to  Milao, 
He  meant  to  follow  this  up  by  a  second  motion  (wbicli 
would  be,  perhaps,  the  more  regular  and  unobjectionable 
oiode  of  proceeding),  to  refer  the  copies  or  extracts  ao 
produced  to  tlie  secret  committee,  to  report  upon  such 

J  arts  as  they  might  deem  fir  to  submit  to  the  House, 
le  thought  that  this  would  be  the  better  and  more  de» 
sirable  course  on  the  whole ;  but  that  they  should  ex<* 
nmine  and  inquire  seemed  to  him  to  be  indispensable. 
That  examination  and  inquiry  could  only  be  satisfactory 
by  referring  in  some  manner  or  other,  to  some  authority 
in  that  House,  those  parts  of  the  original  papers  which 
niii^ht  then  be  safely  produced,  in  order  to  ascertain,  dia» 
tinctly,  the  grounds  upon  which  Restelli  went  out  of  the 
country.  This  he  conceived  to  be  a  necessary  form  of 
proceeding,  and  without  it  their  lordships  roust  see  that 
nothing  could  be,  in  eifect,  more  nugatory,  if  they  were 
K,  to  refer  ihe  matter  to  the  witness  at  the  bar,  and  leave  it 
in  his  power  to  muke  snch  explanations  as  he  pleased. 
Perhaps  htf'niight  not  produce  the  originals,  moreover ; 


bnt  copies  of  facb  puis  na  be  choae  to  uJeot,  mt  what  .faft 

loight  ctU  copies.  It  would  be,  indeed,  nugaiory  aod 
•bsurd.  laskjMig  ihii,  he  would  obser.vehe  wimk  ont  noir 
^uowiog  *ay  duubt  upon  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Powell'a 
iitftiemeiit;  that  remained  U)  becoufirjnert,«adoon&[ined, 
he  iruHted,  it  would  be;  bnt  be  also  iroued  that  tbe» 
lonliships  would  nol  mAe  the  result  of  their  appoiDtmeat 
a  Di«K  BoacDiiiy,  as  it  would  beualcBt  it  led  inaome  de-* 
gree  lo  (be  production  »f  ihf  original!  berore  the  Huvae, 
so  that  the  explanatian  which  wai  called  for  might  btt 
certaLaly  and  dec»«iv«ly  liuo.wn.  He  (Bail  Gr*j)  vai 
fiony  to  iiad  that  any  ohjeciion  had  been  made  to  tbe 
pzopoaed  inquiry.  He  uas  in  hopes  that  it  would  haw 
passed  without  further  obstante,  after  the  acquiescence  of 
the  noble  eail  opposite.  As  lie  nietkcd  th«  queaf  ion  migbt. 
be  put  in  the  inoit  explicit  manner,  be  »iiould  ^apose,  m 
an  amendment,  that  uftec  the  word  "  ttwt"  in  ih«  origi- 
nal motion,  all  the  following  words  should  be  omittedi 
ami  theae substituted  in  their  stead  :— (that,) "Mr.  fawell 
be  directed  to  produce  such  poru  of  bis  corredpondeoG* 
with  Cktl.  Brown  as  may  nelute  lo  tbe  motives  of  hia 
seo«iiiiig  ResteUi  to  Milan." 

(A  shiirt  explanation  here  passed  between  ibe  jm^Us 
enri  and  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  across  the  table) 

Tie  Eari  of'  Liverpool  only  wi>l>ed  la  ask,  if  he  bad 
Dnderaiood  the  noble  earl  (tifey)  rightly  f  Aq  be  ditt- 
undersrand  what  hnd  £all«n  from  the  nohl«  Jtailt  he 
could  certainly  liave  no  objecciao  to  lUe  motion.  If  Im 
(Lord  Grey)  inennt  that  there  were  .to  b«. brought  to.tb« 
bar  of  (hat  Hou»e,  by  Mr.  Powell,  sucb.parts  <S'tbecMiq 
mpuodence,  or  oapiea  of  it — (Cries  of  No,  iio!)>mh«. 
bad  meant  lo  quote  the  noble  earl'a  iWords— 4nob  ea^> 
tracts,  (hen,  as  related  (o  tbe  misaios  of  jUaieUi,  hA 
(the  £arl  of  Liverpool)  could  have  no  objeolion  ts  die 
proposttl.  Neither  could  he  object  io  that  noble  lorjd'c 
doing  what  he  (the  Earl  of  Liverpool)  ciMisideted.  be 
muifd  be  fully  eotiiled  to  'do«  when  he  (Curl  Grey^ 
should  call  Powell— vie.,  to  eKaauae  tliose  extracia  by 
collating  thetn  with  the  originaU,  and  to  verify  tfaeni. 
But  he  should  most  decidedly  object  to  laying  those  let* 
tera-before  either  the  tiouHe  or  the  secret  committee^ 
tMcaose  such  letters  would  most  likely  relate  ta  other 
matters  besides  Kestelli'^  afTair.  To  that  proposal,  there- 
^re,  he  was  ^leoidedly  averse,  tie  took  tbe  noble  earl's 
«h|«ct'io  be  thii-^bai^  ao  tbe.&st  iiMtaQoevJfts.42o0«^ 
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should  be  required  to  produce  copies  of  such  parts  of  the 
correspondence  as  related  to  Kestelli  only ;  and  ihen^ 
that  those  copies  be  referred  to  a  secret  committee;  and 
that  such  committee  should  examine  Mr.  Powell  to  as- 
certain whether  he  could  make  such  statements  as  might 
so  far  satisfy  them  as  to  induce  them  to  verify  those  ex- 
tracts or  copies. 

Eari  Grey^  in  ezplaoation^  professed  that  his  only  ob- 
ject was  to  conduct  this  inquiry  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
obviate,  as  far  as  p<issible,  the  objections  to  be  made  by 
any  noble  lord.  He  had  no  objection  to  confine  that 
production  of  letters  to  such  parts  of  the  correspond- 
ence as  related  to  the  mission  of  Restelli :  but  be  was 
going  to  say  that,  in  that  case,  his  ulterior  motion  would 
be  for  the  appointment  of  a  secret  committee,  with  power 
to  examme  Mr.  Powell,  and  to  compare  the  copies  or 
extracts  with  ihe  original  letters  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  enabled  to  verify  them. 

Lord  Redesdaic  signified  his  dissent  from  the  last  pro- 
position of  the  noble  earl. 

Emrl  Grey  explained.  He  would  shape*  the  latter 
part  of  his  Hmendmeot  thus:—'*  Such  parts  as  relate  to 
the  causes  of  his  having  sent  out  of  the  country  Gio* 
seppe  Restelli." 

The  Eari  of  Limerick  repeated  the  objections  he  had 
before  urged  against  the  proposed  course  of  proceeding', 
tie  most  strongly  objected  to  the  principle  here,  or  ia 
any  case,  of  calling  on  the  agent.  Jn  all  cases^  too,  he 
was  most  averse  to  the  appointment  of  secret  cona- 
mitti'es,  unless  they  were  particularly  and  indispensably 
required.  His  objections  remained  unaltered;  and  if  Jie 
should  find  no  noble  lord  to  entertain  his  own  feeliog 
on  the  subject  he  would  divide  singly. 

Earl  ManverM  apologized  for  the  intrusion  of  his  own 
sentiments  upon  the  attention  of  the  House;  but  hoped* 
neverthelesif,  that  they  would  indulge  him  for  a  few 
minutes.  He  really  thought  the  character  of  the  House, 
in  this  proceeding,  was  most  materially  compromised  hgf 
ihe  absence  of  a  witness;  and  he  could  not  consider  the 
reasons  which  had  been  alleged  for  it  as  satisfactory. 
Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  indeed,  he 
should  think  himself  guilty  of  the  most  gross  dereliction 
frutn.his  public  duty,  if  he  did  not  give  his  warm  sup. 
port  to  any  motion,  having  for  its  object  the  explanation 
of  thatf  which,  at  present,  he  must  coasidec  m  ^%u^\sdi%^ 
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that  their  character  and  tlie  iaterests  of  jaitice  required 
to  be  wiped  off. 

Lord  Humeri  eonld  not  be  satisfied  with  a  siieni  vote 
apon  this  occasion.  He  should  be  much  iaclioed  to- 
agree  with  (he  noble  lords  hIid  objected  'o  the  original 
motion,  if  it  was  to  be  made  a  means,  as  he  was  sorry' 
to  perceive  upon  more  ihnn  one  uccasion  it  had  beeD, 
of  sapping  and  doing  away  with  tliose  usages,  those  laws, 
and  those  established  customs,  which  were,  in  his  humble 
opioion,  perlecily  essential  to  our  glorious  cnnstitutioo. 
No  act  could  be  dooe,  more  calculated  to  affeA  every 
man  in  these  kingdoms,  than  that  the  confidence  of 
agency  should  be  tnus  destroyed.  How  could  any  man/ 
hereaher,  acting  confideiUiHlly  and  honestly  aa  an  agent, 
be  expected  to  perform  his  duties  with  that  caodotip 
and  fairness  which  might  be  required  of  him,  if  he  were 
to  be  liable  to  have  his  confidential  letters  thus  looked 
into  f  it  did  appear  to  him  that  their  lordships,  without 
meaning,  were  about  (o  do  une  of  the  greatest  jioseible 
injaries  to  the  interests  of  the  community.  As  for  what 
the  noble  earl  (Manvers)  from  the  gallery  had  said,  that 
appeared  to  apply  rather  to  the  conduct  of  the  witnesa 
than  the  consideration  of  the  proceeding;  and  at  thia 
moment  he  did  not  conceive  thai  they  were  engaged 
upon  such  an  inquiry  as  the  witness's  conduct. 

Mart  Alanvtn  begged  lo  say  three  words  in  explMiB- 
tion.  The  noble  lord  who  had  just  spoken  had  certainly 
misunderstood  him  in  the  little  he  hnd  said.  That  bad 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  witness,  who  was  not,  M 
the  moment,  in  his  mind  at  ull,  excepting  only  as  r»> 
garded  the  fact  of  his  absence,  which  he  considered 
most  mysterious  and  singular.  He  had  no  heaitaiion 
in  saying  that  he  conceived  it  was  absolutely  neceV* 
■ary  for  Mr.  Powell's  character  (hat  it  should  be 
cleared  up;  and  though  it  mi^ht  he  liable' lo  some 
otijections,  he  should  support  the  proposed  course  of 
proceeding. 

The  Earl  of  Hartwood  perfectly  agreed  with  those 
who  thought  that  there  was  a  very  great  difficulty 
In  this  question.  On  the  one  hiind  he  should  be  the 
last  man  in  the  world  lo  authorise  tlie  produition  of 
•ay  confidential  communication  betwepn  n  piincipul  aitd 
his  agent;  becHuae  be  looked  upon  ii  that  a  line  of  that 
description,  taken  by  that  House,  woaM  Vie  ^^t^'a.vi^i 
ruinous  to  all  confidence,  \q  a\\  ^toc«e4\Tv^  «A  e.-^>fv^ 
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ibrt  ni  kiodf  IiAwmii  mm  aiid  idm.  Bat»  vil^jiiM 
particolar  circamiUDces  of  this  cMhe,  ritrithitiniinj 
tbr  eficlence  bf  Mr.  Poweirs  wordt  aod  declwrMgii% 
nhitb  he  was  diipotrd  to  take  at  true,  there  was  •o—^^ 
thiog  oa  the  fade  of  it  which  nrquired  the  House  to  !•% 
▼ealigate  thd  whole  of  the  correspondesce  opod  the  fmmi 
tiealar  point  to  which  their  atieotioo  was  diieclcd^ 
Tber^  was  somfihiog  in  the  absence  of  Kestelli  whioli 
api^ewed  to.deiBand  much  inquiry,  and  which  cooM  ooft 
be  aoeooated  for  bul  bw  a  most  saiisfactory  explaoauoAs 
Of  course  there  was  to  be  in  the  secret  committee  a  atciwt- 
understaiiding  that  nobody  in  thai  committee  should  lo^ 
into  the  original  correspondence,  except  for  the 
cation  of  the  extracted  copies  of  the  parts  allui' 
to  look  bejond  this  would  be  to  exceed  the  duty  of  tli# 
committee,  wad  to  commit  a  breach  of  honour  with  UsC 
parties.  He  had  no  doubt,  however,  that  if  the 
mittee  were  appointed,  it  would  do  iu  duty  in  a  just 
proper  muanert  and  make  such  a  report  as  the  exigeacjr 
of  the  cUse  required. 

JBati  Gtt^  said^  that  be  considered  the  motion  as  lav 
bad  just  put  it^aod  as  it  was  agreed  to  by  the  noble  eaci 
apposite  (Liverpooiy,  as  sufficient  for  the  purpose  wbida 
Ihey  had  all  in  mind.    As  to  its  being  drawn  into  precox 
dent  for  tbe  cuaru  below  estaMisbiog  a  right  to  call  for 
adiaclosure  of  the  confidential  correspondence  of  pro* 
leuional  agents,  this  he  thought  could  never  be,  oaleao 
tbe  same  oc<farreaces  in  all  respecu  took  place,  and  h 
peracively  called,  for  such  a  disclosure.    Preaedeat 
BD  precedent,  ha  would  say  this — that  if  the  alieraatiwiL 
should  be  in  this  case,  where  such  a  matter  arose  i^ 
amooBted  to  an  obstriction  of  justice,  either  to  viola|0' 
ifae  ordinary  principles  of  justice  by  calling  for  thi8^4i|i| 
closure,  or  to  go  on  with  tbe  case,  exposed  to  all  ihok 
imputatioBS  of  not  bavins  probed  this  particular  obsiraasf 
tioo  to  the  bottom,  he  should,  for  one,  the  moment  ho^ 
was  placed  in  that  alternative,  not  lose  an  instant  in  pi^ 
posing  that  tbe  prodeeding  upon  this  bill  do  termiuato 
instantaaeoosly.     The   moment  that    the    House   waa 
obliged  to  declare  that  an  obstruction  had  occurred  into 
w4iich  they  ooold  not  inquire,  that  moment  they  ought 
to  terminate  their  proceedings;  for  to  continue  cheat 
were  t4ien  impossible,  without  an  entire  alienation  of  all 
public  confidence.     What  he  proposed,  thereforCi  wa^ 
in  bis  naotioo,  as  first  amended,  that  Mr.  Powell  be  called 
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fo  the  bar^  to  produce^  in  a  sealed  paper,  all  anch  ex 
tracts  from  the  correspondeoce  wiih  Coloneji  Brown,,  as 
'related  to  tbe  mission  of  Restelli  to  Milan.  This  motion 
he  meant  to  follow  up  with  another — namelyi  that  thes^ 
extracts  so  delivered  be  referred  to  a  secret  committee, 
with  power  to  examine  Mr«  Powell  upon  such  extracts, 
and  to  verify  them  by  a  comparison  with  the  original 
documents,  and  that  their  reference  to  tt^  latter  be 
strictly  limited  to  such  verification*  These  were  the 
motions  he  had  to  put,  and  to  which  he  anticipated  tb^ 
concurrence  of  tbe  House. 

Tlic  Earl  of  Donou^hmore  thought  that  the  House 
were  so  placed  as  to  be  imperatively  called  upon  to  make 
further  inquiry  into  this  transaction.  This  committee 
was  not  called  for  with  any  view  of  contradicting  Mr. 
Powell's  evidence,  but  for  the  purpose  of  corroborating 
it  by  a  reference  to  the  original  letters  of  Colonel  Browti 
respecting  Restelli,  which  Mr.  PoweH  admitted  he  had 
in  his  possession.  There  was  no  breach  of  confidence 
in  this ;  for  the  House  were  the  original  employers  of 
Mr.  Powell ;  he  was  their  confidential  agent.  It  was 
they,  therefore,  not  Mr.  Powell,  that  were  responsible 
for  whatever  disclosure  might  arise  out  of  the  matter.  It 
was  impossible  for  the  House  to  do  that  justice  which 
the  case  required,  without  opening  their  doors  as  wide  as 
possible  for  the  disclosure  or  truth. 

The  Marquis  of  Lamdowne  said,  that  he  so  entirely  con« 
curred  in  the  motions  as  amended  by  his  noble  friend, 
that  he  had  no  objection  whatever  to  withdraw  his  own 
motion  to  make  room  for  their  adoption.  It  was.  he 
thought^  indispensable  for  the  character  of  the  Hoose 
that  this  inquiry  into  Restelli's  journey  should  go  on. 
The  committee  would,  of  course,  not  enter  further  into 
the  examination  of  the  original  letters  than  to  verify  the 
extracts :  so  that  their  examination  would,  of  cour»e,  be 
restricted,  and  the  House  might  rely  with  confidence 
upon  the  propriety  of  its  committee,  and  that  they  would 
not  exceed  the  litnits  assigned  to  them. 

The  Earl  of  LaudtrdaU  said,  that  if  they  decided  upon 
goin^  into  this  inquiry  at  all,  it  was  of  course,  necessary 
they  should  go  into  it  effectively  :  but  his  difficulty  was 
how  they  could  confine  their  examination  of  the  ori« 
gioals  to  a  verification  of  the  extracted  parts  merely  re^ 
latiu^  to  Restelli's  business.  He  could  w^v  ^ftfcVw  >^«^ 
whole  of  the  correspondence  eou\^  Vj^  o^xi^^  -m*^'^'^^ 
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going  further  than  he  thought  the  House  ought  to  go 
consistently  with  the  principles  of  justice. 

Earl  Grey  repeated,  that  he  meant  simply  to  confine 
the  committee  to  a  verification  of » the  extracts,  by  com- 
paring them  with  the  originals;  and  not  to  go  through 
the  whole  correspondence  in  any  way  beyond  what  was 
actually  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  veribcation. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  said,  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  committee  ought  to  be  opened  as  wide  as  truth  re« 
quired.  What  was  it  they  were  now  about  to  do?  Il 
was,  in  fact,  little  or  nothing,  compared  with  what  the 
ease  culled  for.  They  were  by  this  motion  merely  calling 
upon  Mr.  Powell  to  make  out  his  own  case.  As  the  com- 
mittee  now  stood  restricted,  Mr.  Powell  would  be  the 
committee,  and  not  the  noble  lords  whom  the  House 
might  apf'point.  Why  should  not  the  committee  have 
power  to  ascertain  whether  the  extracts  put  in  were,  or 
were  not,  garbled  ?  He  did  not  mean  to  insinuate  that 
Mr.  PoweU  would  garble  them  ;  but  the  committee  ought 
to  have  power  to  make  their  duties  fully  effective,  and 
not  dependent  upon  the  inclination  of  any  individual,  to 
obviate  all  possible  misconception.  If  they  did  not  give 
more  latitude  to  the  committee^  they  would  not  satisfy 
the  ends  of  justice,  nor  afford  the  Queen  that  protection 
which  she  nad  a  right  to  demand.  It  had  been  said, 
"  Will  you  produce  the  confidential  papers  of  this  prose* 
cution  ?"  To  this  he  would  answer,  *'  Had  they  not  al- 
ready produced  them  in  their  case  for  the  prosecution  ? 
Aj'e,  and  gone  beyond  them,  he  had  no  doubt.''  He  also 
thought  her  Majesty  had  a  right  to  complain  that  this  de- 
bate had  been  carried  on  in  the  absence  of  her  counsel, 
who  might  have  it  in  their  power  to  submit  that  the 
House  were  restricting  the  just  scope  of  defenre  to  which 
she  was  entitled.  In  justice  to  the  Queen  they  ought  to 
call  in  her  counsel,  and  ask  them  if  thev  were  satisfied  with 
the  proposed  proceeding,  which,  however,  he  thought,  as 
it  now  stood,  was  nugatory,  and  could  net  afford  satisfac- 
tion to  any  party. 

The  Marquis  of  Lamdowne^  with  reference  to  what  \\h^ 
fallen  from  his  noble  friend  who  spoke  last,  observed, 
that  what  the  House  was  discussing  had  nothing  what- 
ever  to  do  with  counsel.  It  was  merely  an  inquiry  withrn 
the  House  respecting  the  violation  of  one  of  its  own  or- 
ders. The  intended  proceeding  was  not  eitiicr  a  negative 
one,  but  rather  of  an  affirmative  character  ;  for  it  was  to 
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ihow  nhetber  the  evidence  given  at  llieir  bar  waa  correct, 
according  to  tlie  documeDts  referred  to  in  that  evidence. 
It  naa,  in  fact,  to  purBoe  the  ends  of  juitice  by  getting 
at  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
as  connected  with  &  particular  part  of  this  transaction. 

'I'he  Earl  ofCamarvi/n  said,  in  explanatign,  that  what 
he  complained  of  vas  Mr.  Poweira'having  to  make  the 
'  extracts  instead  of  the  committee. 

Earl  Grey  hoped,  in  explanation,  to  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  the  documentary  evidence  was  called  for  to  support 
what  Mr.  Powell  had  said  at  iheir  lordibips'  bar.  The 
only  power  which  the  committee  required  la  furtherancs 
of  this  object  was  to  have  reference  to  the  originals  for 
the  purpose  of  verification.  If, in  their  inquiry  they 
should  see  any  necessity  of  callinz  for  fresh  powers,  they 
must  return  to  the  House  to  call  for  that  augmentation. . 

Tie  Lord-ChanceUor  then  proceeded  to'  put  the  ques- 
tion upon  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne's  motion,  and  the 
House  gave  its  consent  that  that  motion  be  withdrawn; 

I'he  question  was  then  piit  upon  Earl  Grey's  Grit  mo- 
tion, "  That  Air.  Powell  do  attend  their  lordships'  bar, 
with  extracts,  seated  up,  from  such  parts  of  his  corre- 
spondence with  Colonel  Brown  as  related  to  Restelli's 
mission  to  Milan  ;"  and 

T/ie  Lord'Chamtlhr  said  he  thought  (hat  the  contents     - 
had  it ;  but  a  div.isiun  being  called  for,  the  House  divided, 
when  the  numbers  were — 

For  the  motion ISS 

Against  it         , 7i) 

Majority  in  favour  of  it  ....  43 
Tht  Karl  of  Carnarvon  contended  that  Mr.  Powell's 
examinatiun  respecting  the  extracts  should  be  public. 
.  The  rollowins;  noblemen  were  then  named  as  the  com- 
mittee : — -The  Lord- President  of  the  Council  (Harrowby), 
Earl  Grey,  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  Lord  Manners,  Lurii 
Arden,  the  fieri  of  Lauderdale,  Lord  Erskine,  Lord  Ross, 
Lord  Amherst,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 

On  the  motion  that  counsel  be  called  in,  it  was  sug- 
gested by  Xiord  Rosslyn  that  they  should  be  informed 
'  of  the  appointment  of  ths   eomniittee :    hut   this   was 
negatived.     Counsel  were  then  called  in. 

Mr.  Brougham  submitted,  that  it  became  his  duty,  and 
a  matter  of  aeceBsitVi  to  make  an  aD^UcAXSovL  ^'Ck\>^'>^ 
of  her  Majesty,  wiw  lespecl  Xo  *^\ft^jk\i"J»v*.'«^'^'=^'^'*' 
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cooDse'I  were  aHowed  to  bear  a  part  on  Friday  and  Satiir^ 
day  last,  which  applied  to  a  material  witness  of  the  name 
of  Restelli ;  that  an  agent  for  the  prosecution,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  Ihe  person  who  sent  the  witness  out  of  the 
way,  was  examined,  in  the  cotirse  of  which  examination 
the  House  were  pleased  to  direct,  that  the  counsel  for 
and  against  the  bill  should  have  permission  to  put  cer- 
tain questions  to  the  witness,  on  the  subject  matter  of 
the  inquiry  into  his  conduct ;  that  the  counsel  thereby 
necessarily  became  parties  to  the  proceeding;  that  it  be* 
came  necessary  for  him  now  to  ask  for  the  assistance  of 
their  lordships  to  investigate  that  obstruction  by  which 
they  were  impeded,  by  the  production  of  the  whole  eor« 
respondence  either  to  the  House  or  to  a  committee  of  the 
same,  and  that  the  counsel  for  the  Queen,  who  had  been 
allowed  to  take  a  part  in  the  examination  of  Mr.  Powell, 
Or  some  of  them,  should  be  permitted  to  take  a  part  in 
his  further  examination  upon  this  subject. 

The  Lord^Chanceltor  replied,  that  he  was  not  in* 
structed  by  the  House  to  give  any  answer  to  this  ap- 
plication. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  was  of  opinion  (hat  the  request 
of  counsel  should  be  complied  with,  and  that  Mr.  Powell 
should  be  recalled.  He  saw  no  use  of  their  lordships* 
decision  to  investigate  this  transaction  if  counsel  were  to 
be  thus  limited.  He  agreed  that  there  should  be  known 
nod  fixed  limits  to  the  examination,  but  those  limitlt 
ought  not  to  restrict  the  putting  of  important  questions 
to  which  the  present  part  of  the  case  gave  rise.  It  was 
admitted  that  by  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  agents,  which^ 
to  give  it  the  most  gentle  term,  was  at  least  culpable,  a 
witness  was  abstracted,  whose  re-examination  w.is  said  to 
be  of  importance  to  her  Majesty's  defence.  Under  those 
circumstances  he  thought  thai  a  larger  limit  should  be 
allowed  to  her  Majesty  s  counsel  in  the  examination  of 
those  parties  whom  they  could  come  at.  It  was  also,  he. 
observed,  important  that  the  counsel  for  the  Queen 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  re-examining  Mr.  Powell 
respecting  this  correspondence:  with  this  view  he  moved 
that  Mr.  Powell  be  now  called  in. 

The  Lord'ChanceUor  said,  thai  he  looked  upon  the  pro- 
posed measure  as  a  most  dangerous  proceeding. 

The  Earl  ofLivtrponl  would  not  then  go  into  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  might  or  might  not  be  proper  to  re-ex- 
4miue  Mr.  Powell  at  another  time^  but  he  thought  that 
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Hi«  pment  ms  not  ibe  proper  period  ■  for  that  pnrpoie^ 
The  comtnittee  was  appointed  on  a  matter  of  privilege. 

'i%e  Harqait  of  Lantdawnt  said  that,  when  Mr.  Powell 
was  befora  the  House  on  a  former  occbbioq,  couokI  were 
called  in,  and  informed  that  they  might  be  present  as 
partie*  to  the  examioaiion.  They  were  then  allowed  to 
pat  qnestions;  and  he  fflaiatHined  that,  if  there  was  any 
questions  which  arose  from  circomsiances  that  came  to 
their  knowledge  sinte,  they  ought  to  be  diowed  to  pot 
tbem. 

The  Bart  rf- Liverpool  replied,  that  he  considered  it 
useless  to  pat  any  questions  to  Mr.  Powell  until  after  the 
report  of  the  commiitee, 

Iiord  Holland  conceived  that  the  examioation  ought 
(o  be  allowed.  The  House  had  now  appointed  a  select 
committee  to  inquire  into  part  of  ibis  correspondence. 
This  was,  in  fact,  a  secret  committee;  its  proceedingt 
vonid  tiot  be  t»>Dducied  publicly,  and  their  lordship* 
knew  that  no  member  could  disclose  what  pHi«ed  in  it 
either  to  their  lordships  or  the  poblic:  but  of  whatiid- 
Taniage  was  tilts  to  her  Majesty  s  defence,  if  her  conn.* 
•el  could  not  know  what  \va«  done  f  Their  lordships  had 
established  this  select  committee  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
'ting  questions  to  the  party  touching  this  correspondence. 
Her  Majesty's  counsel  did  not  consider  this  satisfactory^ 
as  ihey  wished  to  put  some  questions  themselves.  Now, 
if  their  lordships  were  in  earnest  in  the  inquiries  ther 
proposed  to  make,  what  reply  could  they  give  to  this 
request  ?  Would  Ihey  sny  "  We  will  have  this  inquiry 
fot  ourselves,  and  yua  (counsel)  shall  bnve  nothing  io 
do  wttUit  V  Here  then  was  an  inquiry  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  eliciting  information  on  a  most  important 
feainre  of  .this  case,  and  yet  (be  counsel  for  the  defence 
were  to  be  precluded  from  any  further  examinatioa 
touching  it.  Was  ever  any  proceeding  so  strunve,  abstm), 
and  anomalous  i  He  was  one  of  those  who  held  that  the 
whole  of  the  correspondence,  and  every  part  of  this 
mysterious  affair,  should  be  produced  and  laid  before 
the  House,  for  he  fully  agreed  with  bis  noble  friend  that 
a  great  obstruction  to  justice  did  exist;  and,  unless  their 
lordships  went  the  whole  length  of  inquiring  into  it,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  attempt  it  by  only  advancing  a  little. 
The  very  appoinlment  of  the  committee  admitted  0;n»s. 
the  inquiry  hitherto  was  not  comijVeVft.  "W^wX'sv^'Swg 
had  allowed  this :  if  so,  vhej  v*ow\4,  waXv'i'i  "^ww 
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hj  Dot  allowing  ibe  counsel  to  proceed  in  the  coarse 
they  bad  requested.  They  thus  did  one  or  the  other  of 
two  things — they  h^d  either  established  an  inquiry  which 
they  ought  not  to  have  done,  or  they  rendered  it  uselen^ 
by  Slopping  the  counsel  in  their  advance  to  truth*  He 
therefore  contended,  that,  having  gone  so  fHr,  they  were 
bound  in  consistencv  to  go  farther,  and  allow  the  re<-ex* 
aminaiion  of  Mr.  rowell.  He  had  heard  it  said  that  the 
inquiry  respected  a  matter  of  privilege;  but  he  would 
be  glad  to  learn  tliat  those  who  were  so  anxious  to  pre* 
serve  their  lordships'  privileges  had  given  a  little  more- 
attention  to  the  privileges  of  the  country  before  they 
introduced  this  bill  of  pain^  and  penalties.  He  should 
be  glad  that  any  of  those  noble  lords,  who  seemed  to 
think  ihat  proceeding  by  bills  of  pains  and  penalties  was 
according   to   the   constitution  of  the  country,   would 

(oint  out  the  rules  by  which  they  should  be  conducted* 
f  in  this  case  the  rules  they  followed  would  be  generally 
adopted  by  the  courts  below,  then  it  might  proceed  ;  but 
if  it  could  not  be  concluded  without  a  departure  from 
the  practice  of  our  courts,  and  he  contended  it  could  not, 
then  he  maintained  that  it  ought  not  to  be  proceeded 
vfiih  in  violation  of  all  our  rules  of  evidence.  If  their 
lordships  could  abide  by  the  ordinary  and  general  rules 
of  evidence  in  this  tiresome,  disgusting,  and  contempti- 
ble case — for  such  in  his  conscience  he  considered  it  to 
be — if  by  such  evidence  they  could  legally  arrive  at  the 
truth,  let  them;  but  if  not,  let. them  give  it  up  altogCT 
ther.  If  their  lordships  departed  from  this  standard, 
they  would  throw  a  lasting  stigma  on  their  proceeding'*. 
Having  arrived  ai  this  stage  of  the  business,  it  might  be 
inconvenient  to  grant  the  latitude  which  was  demanded; 
but  who  was  the  cause  of  that  inconvenience  i  Their 
lordships  should  consider  that  the  parties  now  applying 
had  not  produced  it.  If  they  now  determined  not  to 
give  this  opportunity  of  eHciting  the  truth,  they  ought 
to  throw  out  the  proceeding  altogether ;  and  he  firmly 
l^elieved  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  country  who 
would  not  be  heartily  glad  of  it. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said  that  the  application,  as  it 
appeared  to  him,  might  be  considered  in  two  points  of 
view— as  it  regarded  the  privileges  of  their  lordships, 
and  as  it  mi^hi  affect  the  defence  of  her  Majesty. 
With  respect  to  the  first  point,  he  conceived  counsel 
d  nothing  to  do  \  but  if  xhe  absence  of  Ilestelli  occa- 


-  kiooed  Blt'obstrnciinn  to  her  Majeity'i  defence, -tlmi  h* 
thoDght  that  ihe  appointment  of  (be  coromiitea  ougbt 
not  to  preclude  ber  Majesty's  coonsel  from  putting 
farther  qpestions  to  Mr,  Powell,  if  aoy  thing  hsd  com* 
to  their  knonjedge  since  the  former  examinationi 
which  he  might  explain.  At  the  same  time  he  would 
not  accede  to  the  motion  Without  iWit  bearing  a  ttUe- 
ment  of  the  grounds  of  iis  necessity.  -         ' 

The  Earl  of  Damlty  loolced  npon  the  obstruction  tfhich 
bad  taken  place  as  a  great  injustice  towards  her  Majeityt 
and  in  that  point  of  view  he  consider.ed  that  the  coan- 
se)  ought  to  be  allowed  to  re-examine  Mr.  Powetk 
He  agreed  with  the  noble  lord  who  preceded  hJnii 
that  with  (he  case  of  a  breach  of  privilege  alone  the 
<»>nnBei  had  nothing  to  do :  but  when  an  obstiuciioa 
to  the  defence  of  their  illustrious  client  arose  oat  of  it, 
he  thought  they  onght  to  he  allowed  a  very  considerable 
latitude  in  their  re-examination.  He  did  not  think, 
therefore,  that  this  application  cpnid  be  resisted  with 
that  view  to  substantial  juiiice  which  a  noble  lord  oppo- 
site (Uverpool)  had  enforced  on  a  former  occasion.  If 
their  lordships  should  refuse  this  application,  he  would 
exercise  his  privilege  as  a  peer,  and  put  questions  to 
Mr.  Powell  on  this  suhject  when  he  came  to  the  bar 
with  the  papers.  He  fully  concurred  with  liis  noble 
friend  (X«rd  Holland}  in  his  observations  on  the  whole 
of  this  nnforlunatecase;  and  he  would  repeat  his  words, 
that  it  was  a  disgusting  and  contemptible  proceeding.  In 
this  opinion  he  was  mOre  and  more  confirmed  everj 
day.  Tbey  were  now  three  days  without  having  <]one- 
aoy  thing.  He  woukl  repeat  it,  that  the  last  three  daya 
had  been  spent  in  doing  nothing.'  He  did  not  impate 
this  as  blame  to  any  party  in  pariicular ;  it  arose  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  case,  and  be  was  now  (irmly  convinced 
that  their  difficulties  on  the  sobject  would  increase  daily, 
and  that  they  would  never  arrive  at  any  satistaciory  con* 
elusion.  When  he  came  daily  to  that  House,  and 
■aw  the  parnphernalia  by  which  (hey  were  surrDunded, 
he  doubted  whether  he  was  not  waking  from  some  feverisll  ' 
dream, 

Ac  rclut  in  )amnU  oculos  nhi  laaguitls  piessit 
Node  quicB,  nrcfuicquim  avidoi  extcniUre  cursui 
'        Velle  Tldemur,  et  in  medi'ii  conslibus  xgri 

SncciiliDiut;  nnn  lingua  valet,  non  corpore  note 
Sufficiunt  viiM,  ijec»oxnec««h^«np"a«ji^.  ^. 

Their  lordships  would  excww  Vrtwi  itom  v^^ww't'**- 


i|No(a|loD  fwlittr.  U  *m  bit  firm  belief  that  ibis  pro* 
ce««liag  ifonid  never  come  to  any  uiiataoiury  unnclu. 
■ioo;  and  he  wm  aorr;  tfast  the  majority  in  which  h« 
w«a  AWtule  ago  (a  circumsutare  which  seldum  occurred 
to  bin)  waa  not  ooe  for  getting  rid  uf  li>c  proceeding 
kitogelher. 

The  qnestioB  ww  then  fVi,  and  negatived,  vithoni  • 
division. 

Mr.  Brmigkam  taid  that  be  would  now  go  on  with  hii 
witnetan. 

Colonel  AbBI^AKOBO  OLivsKt  was  then  called  in, 
and  baviog  becnaworn,  waa  ezanined  by  Mr.  Tiadal, 
tbrongbthc  iiHerpietation  of  the  iiarchtit  di  Spituto. 

Ware  joutvcTinUwMrticeoflha  Vicmyoriuly  !— I  liaveb««n. 

What  raak  did  jou  botd  >n  Lbe  utaj  l—rMj  btl  w«»  cuIoikI  o(  ca- 
valry. 

Did  70a serve  in  the  ctmpalga  of  Butws?— I  did. 

W«K  jnH  taken  priMocr  thm  t—Ytt. 

WhcD  did  )'ou  return  from  Runiat— Oolhc  iSlhof  I'ebruary  IbIS. 
'     Wei*  you  aftennrtb  in  the  Fnach  army  i— Yet. 

What  BH^Ii  tlid  yon  boM  in  ibat  anoj  {— <;olonf I. 

When  Were  you  Srtt  iUrodiiced  lo  ner  Royal  Bulmfs^  llic  Prince» 
ef  Vfaitti—Ia  tfae  month  of  Norembcr  >«Ht,  wEilit  site  wu  at  the 
Villa  d'Erte,  at  C«im. 

Wlwiauvduced  yon  to  her  Royal  HifboMar— Eiron  Casalletii. 

Do  yon  recdkcl  afterwards  lecing  bcr  Royal  HlgHiin*  a>  Rooie  > 
— I  ilo. 

When  wat  that  r— In  (be  yev  ISIT,  wbn  dte  canie  lo  Rume  and 
remained  Ibere  hro  ntoMhi. 

Do  yoa  recollect  the  moolh  t — 1  think  the  beginoing  nf  J  on*-- 

Did  lier  Royal  Hi(hDe«  at  that  time  givt  you  any  inviUlioii  lo 
viut  her  I — Often,  many  timet ;  ahe  did  me  the  honour  lo  aCmA  me 
at  her  table. 


DidyoopayheravhitalthaKinicI— Yei.  I  paid  her  a  viiit  on  Ibt 
lltl)  of  Noveipbrc 

Wai  her  Royal  HighneM  at  that  limc1i*^>g  atthe  Villa  Caprili !-. 
She  wai. 

Wa»any  proposition  made  to  you  to  joht  her  Royal  Higlmns'i 
amie)— Ibere  WM. 

In  what  (itualion  were  you  to  join  the  tuite  I— As  one  aUurlird  to 
her  court. 

Were  you  lo  receJTe  any  pension  or  latjry  for  thai  service  J— Yes. 

How  long  did  you  lerve  in  that  capacity  f— 1  cominutrd  so  till  ihe 
4th  of  November  of  the  foUowini;  vear. 

Tlial  would  be  the  jeat  ISIS  F— Yei. 

Did  you  dbna  recfire  any  other  appololmenl  under  het  Royal 
Hifihiieis? — 1  had  the  honour  of  being  a|ipuintrd  her  chambtrrbiii. 

Weie  you  lole  chamberlain,  «r  jaiiHly  with  some  oilier  |ier-on  t — 
^  There  were  others  j  bul  at  court  there  was  nobody  eiie  sxcept  Barto-  • 
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tiow  long  did  yoa  remain  in  the  titnatidA  of  joint  clkaaibeilaiaiM 
Till  last  February. 

Do  you  receive  at  thii  time  any  pension  or  salary  from  her  Ma- 
jesty ? — I  do  not 

Have  you  received  atay  since  the  time  when  you  left  her  service? 
•i-No. 

Are  you  a  married  man  ? — I  am. 

Have  you  any  family  ? — ^A  daughter. 

Where  do  your  wife  and  daughter  live  ?— At  Rome. 

Were  they«  at  any  time  whMst  you  were  in  the  service  of  her  Royal 
Highness,  at  Pesaro  with  you  ? — Never. 

Are  you  living  with  them  at  present  when  you  are  at  home  ?— I  am. 

Do  you  recollect  her  Royal  Highness  being  at  Rome  at  the  begin- 
nine  of  August  1817  i — She  at  that  time  set  out  from  Rome. 

For  what  place  did  she  set  out  from  Rome  ?— ^he  set  out  for  Bologna, 
but  1  know  that  she  went  to  Sinigaglia. 

Did  you  sup  with  her  Royal  Highness  the  eTentng  before  she  set 
out,  or  the  evening  of  her  settmg  out  ?-^I  had  that  honour. 

At  what  time  in  the  evening  or  night  did  she  set  out  on  her  journey? 
•—About  midnight. 

Did  you  hand  her  Royal  Highness  into  her  carriage ?«-i-I  had  also 
that  honour. 

Into  what  carriage,  what  kind  of  carriage,  did  you  hand  her? — It  ig 
what  we  call  in  Italian  carrettina,  a  landaulet,  an  English  carriage. 

jksides  her  Roval  Highness,  Who  got  into  the  same  carriage?—- 
Countess  Oldi  and  the  chamberlain  Dergami.  ^ 

Do  you  remember  a  little  child  of  the  party  ? — (The  witness  an- 
awered  before  the  question  was  translated.)  Ami  the  child  Victorine. 

Do  you  remember  whether  Mr.  Vassali  was  upon  that  journey  ?-^ 
I  do. 

Was  Mr.  Hownam  also  oil  the^6umey  ?— -Yes; 

Did  you  see  them  in  their  carriages  ?-^I  saw  them^  audi  bowed  tcr 
them. 

Hav^  you  ever  since  travelled  yourself  in  the  same  carriage  in 
which  her  Royal  Highness  travelled  that  night  ? — I  have  travelled^ 
but  not  on  that  occasion. 

Have  you  often  used  the  carriage  sinte  ? — Sometimes. 

Do  yon  know  the  carriage  very  well  ?— Yes,  I  know  it. 

Do  you  know  who  rode  as  courier  from  Rome  upen  that  occasion^ 
-^I  saw  Carlo  Forti  set  out  as  a  courier. 

During  tlte  time  that  you  were  joint  chamberlain  with  Bergami,  what 
fvere  the  manners  and  conduct  of  Bergami  towards  her  Royal  High^ 
ness  ? — The  conduct  of  a  respectful  servant. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  improper  or  indecorous  in  his  conduct 
towards' her? — Never. 

When  her  Royal  Highness  was  at  Rome,  who  were  the  persons  who 
;ri«ited  her  ? — Very  many  persons  of  the  firrt  nobility. 

Can  you  name  them,  or  anV  nf  them  ? — Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  Car« 
dinal  RulTo,  Cardinal  Vidoni,  Cardinal  Cacciapiatti ;  I  cannot  remem* 
ber,  they  are  so  many,  besides  ladies ;  the  Princess  Ghigi. 

Do  you  remember  the  Baroness  Aniajani  ?— She  was  one  of  the 
dames  d'honneur  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

By  whom  was  she  appointed  ? — f  believe  the  government. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  Royal  Highness  in  the  company  of  his  Holi- 
ness the  Pope  ? — No. 
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Do  yoii  Viiow  llic  Ouilifss  To2»rdlaP— I  do  not. 

Do  you  know  Ihv  Prince  and  Princint  Gabrielli  ?— 1  d 

Tbe  DucliessofUncciano'— I  do. 

Did  she  alio  visit  ai  b«r  Uoyal  Hlglineu's?~Man;  tr 

At  ihe  tune  the**  vi.ils  wen  pji'I,  wa!  Bergami  in  the  comoany  of 
her  Ro;al  Highiirn  as  Llumbnlam?— He  was. 

Wliat  socicU  did  lier  Royal  Uigliiirss  keep  dl  Pesaro,  whu  viiited 
lier  thetef— The  whole  of  liic  iir*t  nobility  of  Pcuro. 

Doyou  ivcollcct  llie  goiernor ! — I  du. 

Is  there  an  Archbishop  Driolo  ! — Wi ;  but  he  «u  the  Archbishop  af 

Did  he  upon  any  occasion,  about  the  time  yoii  are  speaking  «f, 
vi.il  her  Uoyal  Bighnras?— Not  at  Pnaro,  but  at  Urbiao,  when  her 
Boyal  Higbnns  went  there. 

Do  you  knnw  ulielhcr  Bergaini  ha<  been  received  at  any  of  tbc 
houses  of  the  pervini  you  ha^c  nx-nlioneJ,  when  hri  Koyal  IlighncM 
biH  not  beta  in  hii  cunipany  I— I  loo  liave  hut-n  pecn-at  there   nwajr 

Have  vou  seen  her  Rnyal  Ili(;hnc«,  when  a'alkinK,  tfikc  the  arm  of 
nap  of  heriuiiei~l  too  luve  tunietimts  hail  t hit  honnur. 
i  tne  conduct  and  dcnieinor   of  lirr   ItoyM  Highness  ti^ 
wardi  the  Keollenien  of  hersuile  generally  '—Affable,  but  »\  the  umc 
time  dignified. 

AFlerhcr  Royal  Highness  appeared  in  the  morning,  nlio  gcnbrallj' 
ftllended  lier  I— All  tiinse  nho  betoDged  Id  her  rourt. 

Huw  did  khe  generally  pass  her  mornings  F — After  having  lakca 
breakfail,  she  went  generally  to  take  an  airing  in  the  carriage,  and  thm 
she  went  into  her  library,  or  wrote. 

Whii  generdlly  alU-nded  lier  Roval  Hishnei*  upon  thotc  oceaMomf 
—If  you  askilu'ringlhe  timelier  Ruyal  High.<en  wa^at  Rome,  1  cafi. 
~  not  tell;  but  if  you  ask  after  the  time  I  was  in  her  service,  Iheu  1   wi|| 
ex  plain  myself. 

That  is  the  time  to  ivhich  your  attention  is  directed  > — I  repeat,  all 
the  suite  atteifded  her. 

During  the  lime  her  Hoyal  Highness  was  at  Pe-aro,  did  slie  cof^r 
into  socitly  ? — She  hwl  the  lociety  at  her  own  houie  conlinuully. 

Wa«  there  company  betidetthuaeofherowiiiuilc  J — Vcs,  lOiiieliinM 
there  wa>  uuiicbody  who  came  dunitf  that  hour. 

Do  you  know  wh  til ler  her  Royal  Highness  ever  uied  a  carriage  that 
bad  iiiapronloit  when&liewatiLl  Petaro! — Incvertdwiuchacarriagf^ 
1  never  taw  it. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  that  you  do  not  know  wlirthet  Jbvr 
Royal  Highness  bad  such  a  carriage  T — I  caniiot  say,  because  I  Itatg 
not  seen  it. 

Crott-examincd  by  the  At tornty- General. — What  country  nikn  km 
you  ?— Of  Tivoli ;  I  wbs  born  at  Tivoli,  but  I  dwell  al  Rome. 

Where  were  you  living  at  the  time  you  were  first  inlroduteU  to  Iiet 
Royal  Highnets! — I  waa  returning  at  that  lime  from  France  to  ItagM^ 

How  long  liad  you  been  in  Prance? — Till  the  year  1HI6. 

How  long  bail  you  becil  in  France  at  the  lime  you  were  relumingj 
bow  inanv  yean>; — I  remained  in  France  till  tbe  enitorilieyear  IBIS, 
then  1  wt-'nlto  Milan,  nntl  then  I  went  to  Ronir- in  tlie  year  ISie. 

You  left  France  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  IS  I  j  >— Yes. 

Were  you  in  the  army  at  tlie  lime  yoo  left  Frjn«  \ — No ;  when,"*-  - 
army  of  (he  Loire  w*i  ditbiUideii  I  leli  tlw  lervice. 
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Ho^  looff  did  yoH  remftio  9t  MUitn.  b  yoMr  yratj  to  ^onie  ?— Titt4he 
month  of  November  18  6. 

You  remained  at  Milan  from  (he  end  of  Kovembcr  1815,  till  the  end 
of  November  1816? — I  remained  zt,  Milan  from  the  l^^ipoing  of  the 
year  1816,  till  some  days  in  November. 

Where  were  yuur  family  at  that  time  living,  at  MiUo  or  at  Rome  ? 
—Always  at  Rome. 

What  was  the  occasion  of  your  staying  so  long  at  Milan  at  that  time  ? 
— Because  I  had  commanded  a  regiment ;  and  because  I  had  some  ac- 
counts to  settle  with  government. 

Are  you  to  be  understood  that  you  remained  there  during  the  period 
you  have  mentioned,  fur  the  purpose  of  settling  your  accounts  ? — Some 
credits  that  1  had  towards  government. 

What  regiment  were  you  in  when  you  were  in  the  army  of  the  Loire  I 
•—In  the  army  of  the  Loire,  1  was  in  the  etat  majorjof  General  Eeill^. 

Did  you  belong  to  a  French  regiment  at  that  time  ?^No,  I  belonged 
to  the  etat-major  of  General  Reifl^. 

How  long  had  you  been  upon  the  staff  wHh  General  Reill^  ?-*Till 
the  army  of  the  Loire  was  disbanded. 

For  how  long  before  it  was  disbanded  ?— <-Froni  the  retreat  of  the 
army,  till  it  was  disbanded. 

For  what  period  ?' After  the  battle  of  WaterIoo»  when  the  army  re* 
treated  upon  Paris. 

How  long  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo  had  you  been  In  the  French 
service  ? — 1  entered  the  service  of  France  about  that  time ;  after  I  was, 
released  from  being  a  prisoner  in  Russia,  I  went  to  France. 

£low  long  had  you  returned  from  Russia,  before  you  entered  into 
the  French  service  again?— -From  the  18th  of  February,  as  I  have 
just  stated. 

In  what  year? — 1815. 

WcTe  you  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  France  before  the  return  of 
Bonaparto  ? — Never. 

Did  \ou  not  say  )ou  were  in  the  French  army  in  February  1815  ?-~ 
No. 

Wliat  month  in  the  year  1815  was  it  that  you  entered  into  the 
French  service  ?— 1  entered  the  French  service  in  the  mohth  of  May, 

What  regiment  was  it  that  you  went  to  Milan  to  settle  the  accpunts 
of? — The  Dragoon  of  Napoleon. 

How  long  bkrhre  the  tim.-  of  your  return  to  Milan  was.it  that  you 
bad  «ervc'd  in  that  regiment  ?-*-H()W  could  I  gojnto  the  regiment  before 
t  wenl  into  Italy  ;  the  regiment  itself  had  l)een  raised  in  Italy  ;  it  is  a 
question  that  I  cannot  unilerst^iiid. 

What  regin!ent  is  it  tliat  you  went  to  Milan  to  settle  the  accounts 
of? — Whfij  I  yienl  in  the  year  1814  the  army  of  Italy  had  bfen  dis- 
baniled  ;  when  I  came  from  Knssia  the  army  of  Italy  liaii  been  disband* 
ed  ;  and  I  went  to  Milan  on  the  iSth  of  February,  and  then  passed  to 
France. 

Have  you  not  stated  that  when  you  went  to  Milan  in  the  year  1816' 
you  remained  ihert?  for  the  purpose  of  settling  some  regimental  ac* 
counts  ?— Yes,  because  the  Austrian  government  nad  established  there 
an  express  commission  charced  with  that. 

Was  it  in  the  month  of  November  lSlt>,  you  were  first  introduced 
to  her  Royal  Highness  at  Como? — Ye*?. 

How  long  have  you  known  Bcrgaoii?— I  knew  him  then  forCht 
£rsi  time. 
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*ii  that  the  fint  time  thai  yok)  uw  her  Rojal  tligbiKM  tfter  70U  bad 
teen  her  at  Conio  ? — Thi*  wat  the  6nl  time.  . 

Where  wis  it  (he  propotition  wai  made  to  you  to  join  her  Royal 
flighncn'iiuileli-It  wasalEoaro,  when  1  went  there  on  the  Utbof 
November  1B17. 

Who  nutde  the  propMition  to  you  to  join  her  Royal  Highneu's  luite  I 
— Her  Royal  Qigbneu  caiued  it  lo  be  laid  to  rae  by  ber  chamberlain ' 
Bergami. 

Thenit  wai  Dergami  made  the  proposition  lo  you  ?^By  Ibe  order 
of  herKoyal  Highneu. 

Wat  that  what  Bergami  uidloyou  at  the  time? — Yet. 

In  what  tiluation  were  you  in  her  Royal  Highneu'i  iTiite,  vtien  yoa 
Unt  joined  it  in  coniequence  of  thai  appllcalion  I — I  wai>t  to  know 
whether  the  qucition  it  applied  tA  my  bmily,  or  to  the  tervice  of.  her 
Royal  Highnen, 

'  The  quetlion  refert  to  the  aituatiun  you  were  in  in  her  Royal 
Higlmets'f  suite,  when  you  fint  joined  it  1 — i  had  no  fixed  employ- 
ment  then. 

tlow  long  vat  it  then  before  you  became  chamberlain  t—H  was  (h^ 
the  4lh  of  November  of  (he  fotlowine  ^ear,  I81S. 

Did  you  continue  with  ber  Bojal  Highneti  from  the  month  of  Uo^ 
vember  18 1?,  when  the  propocition  vim  Rnt  made  to'you  (o  join  the 
wiiiF,  till  the  following  month  of  November,  without  any  particular 
employmeni? — Ves,  without  fixed  employment. 

How  long  did  you  continue  lirr  dianiberlaiql — Till  la«l  Febniary. 

Where  was  rt  you  qiiiUeii  her  Royal  HiBtmett'a  service  ? — At  Rome. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  Engl>ind  ?— About  t*o  monlhi  or  tw<^ 
monthi  and  a  half,  (hcrraboul). 

Did  you  come  to  England  alone,  or  in  coaipany  with  any  other  pet> 
ton  [—1  came  in  companj  with  Count  Schiavlni. 

Do  you  live  in  bfr  Majesty's  family  now? — Her  Majesty  hai  don« 
me  the  honour  to  permit  my  being  in  the  houie,  but  I  do  not  form  •  .• 
part  of  the  family. 

Have_you  been  in  the  houie  of  her  Majetty  ever  «ince  your  art- 
rival  in  England  with  Schiavini?— On  tlic  following  day  tlatj  arrived  . 
in  England  with  Schiavini,  her  Ma]i^ty  Mnt  forme,  andhadibckiud-  - 
ness  to  make  me  lodge  in  her  boiiie. 

Did  SchiaTinicomG«ilh  ymi  from  Rome?— No,  became  with  m« 
from  Pesaro;  I  went  through  Pesaro  to  lake  bim.  and  became  willji 
me  here. 

Whep  wat  it  you  went  to  Petaro  i — When  I  came  here. 

Had  you  reAiained  at  Rome  tiom  the  month  of  February,  whr^ 
you  quilted  her  Maj city's  service,  (ill  the  lime  you  quitted  it  for  I'e- 
faro  in  your  way  here  1 — Yet,  in  tbe  country  near  Rome,  on  a  small 

Who.  pafd  the  expenses  of  your  journey  to  England ! — I  believe  it 
has  been  government,  for  I  hqve  been  indemnified  by  the  advocate 
of  her  Majettj, 

Whom  do  jou  mean  by  the  advocate  of  her  Majcitjl  — I  cannot 
name  them,  because  the  Count  Schiavini,  who  has  leceived  the 
money,  hat  given  me  my  share ;  but  I  know  that  (be  money  hat  coilic 
from  (hem. 

The  interpr<;ter  was  asked  by  Mr.  Brougham  miieihet 
the   wortl  avocaio  menat  merely    ao    udvoc^ej   a"  * 
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answered  that  it  referred  to  any  person  who  bad  to  do  witb 
the  law,,  an  attorney,  a  counsel,  and  sometimes  a  judge. 

Who  wat  the  person  wiio  applied  to  you  to  come  to  England  ? — No* 
body  has  spoken  to  ine  Mm  tne  subject,  but  I  thought  it  my  duty  t6 
write  to  the  Queen  when  I  beard  that  a  process  was  making,  as  I  lew 
from  the  newspaper  of  Lugano.  , 

When  did  you  see  Bergami  last) — At  Rome,  when  I  left  the  ter*  • 
?ice  of  her  Majesty, 

Have  yon  seen  him  since? — ^No. 

You  said  that  Schiavir\i  paid  your  expenses  here,  or  let  you  havt  ^ 
money  to  pay  them  ;  have  you  receiveo  any  thing  besides  yotir  qc«.' 
penses  for  coming  here  ? — Nothing, 

How  much  was  it  that  you  received  from  Schiavini? — Eigh(y-fivt 
pounds  sterling. 

How  long  or  how  often  were  you  at  Como,  in  the  month  of  Noveiii- 
ber  1816  ? — I  was  at  Como  once  only. 

You  have  been  asked  about  her  Royal  H  ighness's  setting  oat  from 
Rome  for  Sinigaglia,  and  you  have  stated,  that  Mr.  Hownam  a&d 
Viissali  went  upon  that  occasion,  are  you  to  be  understood  that  they 
were  in  the  same  carriage  ? — I  have  not  said  that  I  was  on  that  journey. 

You  were  understood  to  say,  that  you  saw  them  set  out  ? — Y^  I 
did  ;  they,  were  in  I  wo  separate  carriages. 

Who  went  besides  Mr.  Hpwnam  and  Vassati,  what  other  persooif 
—Those  whom  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  two  femmes  de  chambre  of 
her  Royal  Highness,  Mr.  William  Austin,  Louis  Bergami  I  tl)ii^,  and 
1  remember  no  others. 

Are  those  ail  that  you  recollect? — Those  I  remember ;  I  do  not  re* 
member  any  others. 

Was  Schiavini  one  ? — Schiavini  set  out  on  the  day  after. 

How  manv  carriages  accompanied  her  Royal  Highness? — I  think* 
two  besides  ner  own ;  two  or  three,  but  two  1  am  certain  of,  I  do  not 
remember  the  third. 

Do  you  know  the  courier  Sacchi  ?-^I  do. 

Did  you  see  Sacchi  set  out  on  that  occasion  ? — No. 

Will  YOU  swear  that  Sacchi  was  not  the  courier  ttpon  that  ocfcasioop 
one  of  the  couriers  ?-^l  did  not  see  him  ;  I  swear  I  did  not  see  him ; 
1  saw  Carlo  Forti  set  out,  and  I  did  not  see  other  couriers  set  out. 

What  time  did  Carlo  Forti  set  out  ?— Together  with  the  carriages 
of  her  Royal  Highness. 

Do  you  mean  from  the  Villa  Brandt,  or  from  whence  ? — From  the 
Villa  Brandi. 

How  often  have  you  seen  Sacchi  at  the  Villa  Brandi  ? — Almost 
everv  time  that  I  had  the  honour  of  going  to  dine  with  her  Royal 
(lii^nness. 

Was  Sacchi  at  that  time  one  of  the  couriers  ? — I  do  not  know  wbe* 
ther  he  was  a  courier  of  her  Royal  Highness,  for  I  saw  him  dressed  as 
a  hussar. 

Do  you  remember  afterwards,  at  Pesaro,  Sacchi  being  an  equerry 
pf  her  Royal  Highness?— -When  I  went  to  Pesaro  Sacchi  was  no 
longer  there ;  he  had  left  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness. 

You  have  mentioned  that  there  was  a  ladv  of  the. name  of  the 
Baroness  Ani^ani,  who  was  one  of  the  ladies  ot  honour  of  her  Royal 
H  ighness  at  Rome :  how  long  did  she  remain  one  of  the  ladies  of 
honour  of  ber  Royal  H  ighoess  ?— During  the  whole  time  her  Royal 
^ighness  staid  at  Rorac^ 


Do  you  mean  at  lUune,  or  at  the  Villa  Brandi  ?^At  the  ViRii 
Brandi,  which  is  within  the  city  of  Rome. 

Did  sne  live  in  the  house r — She  came  every  morning*  and  re- 
xnaint'd  there  during  the  whole  of  the  day ;  I  saw  her  always  there. 

You  have  mentioned  the  names  of  several  of  the  Italian  nobility  who 
Tisited  her  Royal  Highness  at  Rome,  can  vou  mention  the  names  of 
any  English  ladies  who  visited  her  Royal  Highness  at  Rome  ? — On 
the  clays  that  I  went  to  dine  there  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
any ;  I  iiave  seen  some  of  the  Roman  nobilKy,  bUt  I  do  not  recollect 
to  have  seen  strangers. 
At  Pesaro  did  you  ever  see  any  English  ladies? — ^No,  I  did  not. 
Did  Louis  Bergaroi  dine  at  the  table  of  her  Royal  Highness?— 
Sometimes  he  did. 

Did  he  not  always'  dine  there  when  he  was  at  Pesaro?— I  did  not 
tee  him  always. 
Do  you  know  Bergami's  sister  Faustina? — ^I  do. 
Did  she  dine  at  her  Royal  Highness's  table? — Never. 
The  mother  of  Bergami,  was  sne  at  Pesaro  when  you  were  there?— 
"3 he  was  there  for  a  little  time. 

When  she  was  there,  did  she  dine  with  her  Royal  Highness? — Al- 
most never,  for  she  was  always  ill. 
Did  she  ever  dine  with  her  Royal  Highness  ? — ^Yes,  sometimes. 
Do  you  know  the  wife  of  Bergami  ? — I<lo  not. 
You  have  never  seen  her  at  Pesaro  ? — Never. 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Tindal. — Yon  have  been  asked  whether  yon 
ever  saw  the  wife  of  Bergami  at  Pe^ro,  have  you  ever  seen  your  own 
there  ? — Never,  she  never  came  to  Pesaro. 

You  have  been  asked,  whether  any  English  ladies  visited  her  Royal 
Highness  at  Rome;  do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  English 
.  ladies  of  consequence  at  (hat  time  at  Rome?— I  do  not  know. 
What  part  of  the  year  was  it  you  are  speaking  of  ?— 1817. 
What  purt  of  the  year,  what  season  ?'>lnthe  months  of  June  and  July. 
Is  that  the  season  when  the  malaria  prevails  at  Rome  ? — It  begins 
then,  certainly. 

You  were  asked  whether  at  Pesaro  any  English  ladies  vi^ted  her  Royal 
Highness ;  do  you  know  of  any  English  families  being  there  ? — None. 

Examined  by  the  Lords. 
Lord  Ellenborough, — ^You  say  Count  Schiavini  left  Rome  the  day 
after  her  Royal  Highness  left  for  Sini^glia ;  at  what  hour  did  be  leave 
Rqme? — He  set  out  on  the  following  evening,  together  with  the 
eqiiipage. 

What  equipage? — ^All  the  articles  of  property  that  her  Royal  High« 
liess  bad  left  oehind ;  all  the  luggage. 

In  what  situation  was  Faustina  in  her  Royal  Highness's  family  N-^ 
think  she  was  chiirged  with  keeping  of  the  elTects,  of  the  linen  ;  but  it 
is  a  thing  that  did  not  belong  to  me,  and  I  do  not  remember.  I  beg 
you  will  say  to  these  noble  lords,  that  I  cannot  know  with  certainty, 
because  it  was  uot  my  own  department,  and  I  did  not  go  about  inr 
firing  into  those  details. 

Bart  (Jrey.— Were  you  acnuainted  with  Sacchi  liefore  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Princess  of  Wales? — I  had  known  him  at  Rome. 
Did  you  know  him  when  he  was  in  tlie  anny  of  Italy? — Never. 
The  Earl  qf  Lauderdale. — Where  did  you  see  the  Luf^ano  news, 
paper  (hit  first  informed  you  of  the  proceedings  agiinst  her  Royivt 
y^hness  ? — At  Rome. 
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'    The  witnesi  was  directed  to  withdraw/  ahd  the  Hdase' 
adjourned. 

SEFENTEENTfl  DA  Y.-^Ociober  21. 

At  10  o'clock  the  Lord^ChanceU^r  took  his  seat,  and 
prayers  were  read.  The  clerk  then  proceeded  to  call 
over  the  House,  which  occupied  more  time  than  usual 
in  cotisequeoce  of  many  of  the  peers  comine  down  to 
the  bar,  and  below  it,  to  look  at  two  New-Zealand  chiefi  , 
who  had  been  introduced  to  see  the  House.  These  men 
were  remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  their  faces  weref 
attooed,  scarred,  and  coloured. 

Counsel  beitig  called  in. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  called  to  their  lordships'  recol- 
lection that  part  of  Lieutenant  Ho wnam's  evidence  whidi 
related  to  the  Order  of  St.  Caroline,  and  proposed  that . 
he  should  be  now  called  upon  to  produce  tne  diploma. 

Mr.  Broughdm  said  he  believed  Lieutenant  Hownatlit 
was  not  then  in  attendance,  but  that  he  escpected  hioi 
soon. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said 
a  few  words  on  the  necessity  of  putting  in  the  diploma. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  inquired  whether  JKfir. 
Powell  was  in  attendance  to  deliver  in  extracts  from  the 
correspondence  between  him  and  Colonel  Biown. 

The  Attorney^Gtntral  said  that  Mr.  Powell  was  in  at- 
tendance, and  that  he  would  send  for  him. 

Mr.  Brougham,  in  looking  over  the  papers  he  had  at 
the  bar,  had  found  Lieutenant  Hownam's  diploma;  abd. 
as  Mr.  Powell  was  not  present,  he  would  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  delivering  this  anjiiously  desired  paper. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  informed  Mr.  Brougham,  that  la 

Eoint  of  form  it  was  necessary  that  the  diploma  shonld 
e  delivered  in  by  Lieutenant  Hownam  himself. 
Earl  Grosvenor  observed,  that  he  understood  that  any 
peer  might  call  up  a  witness  to  the  bar  to  examine  him, 
and  intimated  that  he  would  perhaps  exercise  thiat  ri^^ht 
with  respect  to  Salvadore.  This  right  he  considered  a 
consequence  of  the  order  of  the  House  that  the  witneisei 
should  be  in  attendance  de  die  in  diem.  This  order  had 
Been  supposed  to  be  confined  lo  the  witnesses  who  had 
been  already  examined,  but  in  his  opinion  it  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  applicable  to  all  of  them. 

John  Allan  Powell,  Esq.  was  then  again  called  io, 
'  and  further  examined  by  the  Lord-Ckahccllor. 


Voo  have  been  directed  to  attend  to  deliver  in  certain  papers  waled# 
are  you  prepared  to  deliver  in  those  papers  ? — In  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  the  House,  I  hold  in  my  liands  the  letters  which  are  re- 
jquired  of  me»  and  I  beg  it  may  be  considered  by  the  House,  that 
my  objection  to  the  production  of  them  did  not  arise  from  any 
thmg  personal  to  myself,  but  from  a  sense  of  the  character  in  which 
I  stooa. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  suggested  that  Mr.  Powell 
should  be  desired  to  state  what  the  papers  were  wbicb 
he  had  brought. 

I'hc  Earl  of  Lauderdale  could  not  concur  in  this 
suggestion.  Mr.  Powell  bad  received  an  order  of  the 
House  to  present  certain  sealed  extracts:  he  had  now 

E resented  these  extracts  in  the  manner  he  was  ordered 
y  the  Houbc.  Surely,  therefore,  it  was  for  the  secret 
committee^  to  which  the  papers  were  ordered  to  be  re- 
ferred, to  see  if  Mr.  Powell  had  complied  with  their 
lordships'  order.  He  could  not  see  whj  the  House 
should  at  first  proceed  to  put  anjr  questions  whatever 
to  Mr.  Powell. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  said,  that  in  his  opinion  the 
auggestion  was  a  proper  one  for  examining  Mr.  Powell 
now  as  to  these  papers.  He  certainly  ought  to  be  asked 
whether  the  extracts  he  had  brought  were  the  whole 
of  the  extracts  in  Colonel  Brown's  correspondence 
which  related  to  Restelli's  mission,  and  whether  the 
original  letters  were  also  in  the  House  for  the  purpi  se 
of  ascertaining  the  verification  of  the  extracts  by  com- 
parison. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  his  objection  was  not 
that  proper  inquiries  should  not  be  made  from  Mr« 
Powell  of  the  nature  alluded  to,  and  for  any  purpose  of 
Terification  that  might  be  thought  necessary ;  but  that 
inquiry,  he  thought,  should  be  left  to  the  secret  com* 
mittee,  who  had  the  power  of  examining  Mr.  Powell^ 
and  not  taken  up  ^y  the  House,  who  at  present  had  no« 
thing  to  do  with  it. 

Tne  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  could  not  see  upon 
what  grounds  the  House  could  now  put  questions  to 
Mr.  Powell,  They  had  ordered  that  gentleman  to  pro- 
duce certain  papers,  which  they  had  aUo  ordered  should 
be  referred  to  a  secret  committee.  The  papers  being 
now  in  the  House,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  was  to  send 
them  to  the  committee.  The  order  upon  Mr.  Powell 
had  been  executed,  so  far  as  the  House  at  present  knew  ^ 
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and  certaidy.  tbey  could  not  pat  questions  to  Mr.  Powell 
in  this  stage  of  the  proceeding. 

The  Eartof  Darnley  was  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Powell 
should  be  asked  to  describe  the  papers,  and  to  say  whe*^ 
iber  the  whole  of  the  extracts  were  in  the  sealed  parcel. 

Lord  Redcsdale  was  against  asking  ibe  question. 

Earl  Grey  thought  that  at  present  the  plain  course  for 
their  lordships  was  to  send  the  papers  to  the  secret  com* 
mittee,  there  to  have  the  veriBcation  made,  and  Mr. 
Powell's  exanainaiion  commenced*  It  would  be  quite 
time  enough  for  the  House  to  take  the  matter  up  when 
the  committee  had  made  their  report. 

The  Marqws  of  Lansdowne  did  not  propose  the  ques* 
tion  for  his  own  convenience^  but  for  that  of  the  secret 
ciommittee.  If,  however,  their  lordships  preferred  an- 
other course,  he  bad  no  objection. 

The  sealed  packet  was  delivered  in,  and  the  witness 
was  directed  to  attend  the  secret  committee  at  the  ad^ 
journment  of  the  House. 

The  witness  was  then  directed  to  withdraw. 

ToMAso  Lago  Maggiore  was  then  called  in,  and 
having  been  sworn,  was  examined  by  Mr.  Wilde,  through 

the  intet.pretatlon  of  the  Marchese  di  Spincto. 

Where  do  you  live?— Near  the  town  of  Como. 
•  What  occupation  do  you  follow? — A  fisherman. 

Were  you  at  any  time  employed  as  a  boatman  to  her  Royal  High- 
net*  the  Princess  of  Wale^  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  Oioseppe  Guggiari  ?— I  do. 

What  is  he  ?-^Another  fisherman,  as  I  am,  my  companion. 

Were  you  ever  in  a  boat  with  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  when  Bergami  was  there  ?*— I  have  been. 

Did  you  eter  see  either  of  tliose  persons  kiss  the  other  in  the  boat  ? 
—-No. 

In  what  part  of  the  boat  did  her  Royal  Highness  sit  ? — On  the  left. 

Did  you  sit  in  such  a  situation  as  to  see  her  Royal  Highness  ?— >I  did. 

Had  ti)e  boat  lights  in  it  ?— She  had. 

Did  you  sit  in  such  a  situation  that,  if  tliey  hadkissed,  you  must 
hare  teen  ft  ? — I  did. 

Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  never  saw  any  kissing  take  place  ? 

The  Solicitor 'General  objected  to  the  question. 

Is  was  then  put  thus : — Have  you  any  doubt  of  it  ? 

The  Solicitor-General  said  this  question  was  liable  to 
cbe  aame  objection  as  the  former. 

Mr.  Wilde  having  already  examined  the  witness  to  the 
factj  he  only  wished  to  obtain  still  more  certainty.  The 
only  objection  he  could  conceive  that  might  be  made  to 
the  question  was^  that  it  was  a  leading  question  ;  but  he 
WAS  only  following  up  the  previous  examination,  he  iiad 
a^r^bt^to  ask  it. 

Def.  Part  2.]  m 
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The  Solicitor'-Gcneral  mainuined  cbat  bis  objectiaQF 
had  not  been  at  all  answered  by  what  had  just  bceo 
stated.  In  examining  his  own  witness,  if  that  witness 
had  stated  any  thing  in  contradiction  to  what  had  beeir 
stated  by  another  witness  on  the  same  side^  such  -m 
question  might  be  put;  but  in  the  present  case  he  in* 
sisted  the  learned  counsel  had  no  right  to  pat  a  leading 
question. 

The  Lord'ChanceJ/or  observed,  that  as  the  witness  bad 
already  stated  tlie  fact,  he  must  be  held  to  have  sworn 
positively.  There  was  therefore  no  ground  for  oew' 
asking  whether  he  had  any  doubt. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Solicitar^GeneraL-^llow  insor  times  haTC 
you  conducted  her  Koyal  Highness  from  the  theatre  at  Como  to  hen 
villa  ?'Precisely  I  cannot  tell  how  many  iimei^  but  I  can  positiveij. 
say  ten  or  twelve  times,  or  even  more. 

Will  you  swear  that^'ou  have  not  conducted  her  as  many  as  twenty 
times  ? — It  might  be  &ttll  more,  but  I  cannot  positively  state  how  msnj 
times  it  might  have  been. 

Upon  those  occasions,  when  you  conducted  her  Royal  Highness 
from  Como  to  her  villa,  how  many  boatmen  in  general  were  m  the 
boat? — Generally  ten. 

Was  it  after  the  theatre  at  Como  was  over  that  you  were  in  the 
iiabit  of  doing  this  ? — ^Yes,  I  brought  her  back  to  the  villa. 

Was  it  then  at  night  ?— In  tlie  night. 

Was  the  part  of  the  boat  in  ^»hich  her  Boyal  Highness  sat«  separate 
from  that  in  which  the  boatmen  worked  ?— The  boat  was  all  joined, 
but  only  it  was  divided  in  the  middle,  as  it  would  be  a  carriage. 

Did  her  Uoyal  Highness  and  Bergami  sit  on  one  side  of  that  divi» 
sion,  and  the  boatmen  on  the  other  ?---Six  of  the  boatmen  were  in  the 
/ore-part,  before  the  carriage,  and  four  ot  them  were  behind. 

So  that  lier  Royal  Highnt'ss  and  Bergami  had  some  of  the  boatmen 
St  one  end,  and  some  of  ihe  boatmen  at  the  other?— Yes. 

Was  there  any  ccA'ering  over  that  part  of  the  boat  in  which  her 
Hoval  Highness  and  Bergami  sat  ? — It  was  covered  at  the  top,  and 
Jiad  glasses  in  front  and  behind. 

Were  there  any  curtains?— There  was  one  curtain  in  the  front«  but 
pone  behind,  because  tiu're  were  tlie  (glasses. 

Were  there  any  glasses  in  front  ?— Yes,  as  well  as 'behind. 

Who  sat  in  the  carriage  besides  Bergami  and  her  Koyal  Highnew.^ 
^For  the  most  part  there  was  the  prefect ;  there  was  also  a  magtitnte 
called  Pode»t&  Parri,  and  a  mosiciarf,  Arnaboldi,  a  gentleman. 

In  going  from  the  theatre  back  to  the  villa,  did  her  Royal  Highoeis 
and  bergami  sometimes  go  alone  ?— Never ;  the  boat  was  always  full 
of  gentlemen. 

Will  you  swear  that  the  boat  was  always  full  of  gentlemen  in.going 
borne  from  the  theatre  to  the  Villa  d*£ste?-->Yes. 

Where  did  the  Prefect  live  ?— He  sat  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
carriage. 
'  Where  did  the  Prefect  live  ? — He  dwelt  at  Como. 

W^here  did  the  Podesla  live  ? — At  Como. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  then  that  they  accompanied  hi*r  Royal  Hfgfi* 
less  from  the  theatre  of  Como  to  the  Villa  d'Este  every  night  ? — ^I  catp 


^aot  say  that  tbej  aHrajtaocompaaied  her  Rojral  Highness  from  the 
theatre  to  the  ?Uk^  for  sometimes  they  stopped  at  their  owa  house ; 
but  for  the  roost  part  in  the  boat  there  were  many  gentlemen. 

Whom  did  you  come  over  to  this  country  with  ? — ^\Ve  are  twelve  or 
tbfrteen  or  foorteien ;  f  do  not  know  how  ntany  we  are. 

Did  yod  tee  Count  Vassali  before  you  came  here  ? — I  saw  him  at 
Milan. 

Did  he  examine  yott  as  to  the  evidence  you  were  to  give  at  Milan  i 
—No. 

Who  was  it  that  examined  you- at  Milan,  if  you  were  examined 
'  there  ?— Advocate  PodOal. 

Do  you  mefl&  Codazzi  or  Poda^ai  ?— -They  told  me  Podazzi. 

Did  he  write  down  what  you  said  ?— He  did. 

Did  yon  swear  to  the  truth  of  it  ?— I  did. 

Did  Codazzi  make  you  swear  to  the  truth  of  it  ?— He  did. 

How  many  times  did  you  swear  to  the  truth  of  it  ? — I  believe  twice. 

Then  did  you  tell  a  diflterent  story  at  those  two  diffrrent  times?— No. 

You  having  told  one  story,  and  had  it  taken  down  in  writing,  and 
Sworn  to  the  truth  of  it,  what  was  the  reason  that  Codazzi  made  you 
swear  to  the  truth  of  It  again  ? — I  have  said  about  twice,  but  precisely 
I  cannot  tell. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  were  not  sworn  three  times  by  Codazzi  ? 
—I  cannot  say  that. 

When  you  say  you  cafinot  say  that,  do  yoit  mean  that  you  will  not 
'  swear  that  Codazzi  made  you  take  an  oath  three  times^?— I  cannot  say 
it ;  1  cannot  precisely  state  the  limes. 

Though  you  cannot  precisely  stat^  the  times,  will  you  undertake  to 
swear  that  it  was  not  more  than  twice  ?— I  cannot  swear  it,  because  I 
am  in  doubt. 

Who  was  there  at  the  time  you  were  sworn  in  this  way  ? — An  Eng- 
lish gentleman. 

what  was  his  name  h^l  do  not  know. 

•  Was  the  name  Henry  ?— I  do-  not  know  what  name  he  had. 

Was  that  Englisli  gentleman  there  each  time  that  you  were  sworn  ?-^ 
He  was. 
How  much  were  you  paid  the  first  time  that  yoo  swore  ? 

Mr.  Denman  objected  to  the  question. 

Were  you  paid  any  thing,  and  if  so,  bow  much  the  first  time  you 
swore  ? — No. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  were  paid  nothing  ? — I  have  re- 
ceived twenty  Italian  Uvres. 

-     Do  you  mean  to  swear  you  received  twenty  Italian  livres  the  first 
time  you  were  sworn  ? — it  was  on  iny  setting  out  on  my  departure. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  it  was  on  your  departure  to  come  to  this  coun* 
try,  or  on  your  departure  from  Como  to  Milan  ? — From  Milan  to 

•  come  here. 

Will  you  swear  you  never  received  any  money  before  you  set  out 

•  from  Milan  to  come  here  ? — Nothing. 

What  have  you  received  since  ? — Nothing. 

Will  you  swear  that  the  only  sum  of  money  you  have  ever  received 
for  coming  here  was  the  twenty  Uvres?— They  have  been  three  half 
francs. 

The  interpreter  stated,  that  he  had  put  the  question, 
wtiAt  be  nieant  by  three  half  francs?  and  thai  the  wit- 


Aess  stated,  that  he  meant  twenty  Italian  IiTres ;  that  be 
received  three  half  francs,  each  franc  consisting  ofiix 
and  twenty  Italian  iivres. 

Will  you  swear  you  have  not  received  any  thing  more,  or  Ijeen  pff»-> 
xnised  any  thing  more  i — If  they  will  give  it  to  me  I  will  take  it ;  if  tlicy 
do  not  give  it  to  me,  I  came  voluntarily. 

Do  you  expect  that  they  will  give  it  to  you  ?«— My  own  will  has 
brought  me  here,  and  if  thev  give  it  to  me  I  accept  it ;  if  they  do 
not  give  it  to  me  I  have  no  claiai. 

Do  you  expect  that  they  will  give  it  to  you  i — I  cannot  say  any  thiqg 
about  hope,  because  I  cannot  tell  the  Icfea  of  those  people  who  have 
told  me  to  come  here ;  if  they  give  it  to  me  I  will  take  it. 

Are  you  a  married  man,  and  have  you  children  ? — I  have  a  wife  and 
childreiu' 

Has  any  thing  been  paid  to  them  ?•— There  ha^. 

How  much  ? — One  livre,  and  my  children  half  a  Uvre. 

Do  you  mean  a  livre  a  day? — ^Yes,  a  livre  a  day. 

How  many  children  have  you  ?-^Four. 

Half  a  livre  for  each  child  r — ^Ves. 

Do  vou  pay  your  own  expenses  here,  or  are  thev  paid  for  you  ?-r- 
That  I  do  not  know ;  they  have  fixed  opon  two  Napoleons  a  day  for 
the  expenses. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  those  two  Napoleons  a  day  are  paid  for 
your  expenses  ?-^I  do  not  know,  because  we  have  received  no  other 
money  than  those  francs  that  I  have  mentioned. 

Has  any  promise  been  made  to  allow  you  two  Napoleons  a  day  for 
your  expenses? — It  has  not  been  fixed  upon. 

Wliat  did  you  mean  then,  just  now,  by  saying  that  tlie  expenses 
were  to  be  paid,  and  that  they  were  two  Napoleons  a  day? — ^Tbey 
have  fixed  upon  two  Napoleons,  but  we  till  now  liave  received 
nothing,  and  we  do  not  know  how  it  shall  turn  out,  how  il  uill  be. 

What  do  you  mean  by  saying,  that  they  fixed  on  two  Napoleons* 
who  are  tltey} — Podazzi. 

When  you  saw'  Codaxzi,  at  anv  of  the  times  when  you  met  Codazar» 
did  you  see,  in  the  presence  of  Codaizi,  at  the  time'  the  business  was 
going  on,  a  young  man  with  one  eye  ? — I  have  not. 

W^ho  was  it  that  took  down  in  writing  your  deposition,  was  it  Co- 
dazzi's  secretary  ? — Podazzi. 

Coclazzi  himself  or  his  secretary  ? — Podaszi. 

There  was  no  clerk  there  attending  at  that  time  ? — None. 

Where  do  you  live  now  ? — ^We  are  out  of  the  town. 

How  many  are  there  of  you  together  ? — About  twenty  or  twenty- 
one  ;  I  do  not  know  precisely. 

How  far  is  it  from  London  where  you  live?^-Fivc  or  six  miles :  I  do 
not  know  precisely. 

How  far  is  it  from  the  house  where  the  Queen  lives  ? — I  have  not 
been  to  see  the  house  of  her  Majesty,  and  I  cannot  tell. 

Do  you  all  live  together  in  the  same  bouse,  the  twenty^one  P^-* 
Yes,  all. 

Do  you  all  dine  at  tlie  same  table? — ^We  do. 

And  breakfast  together  ? — ^Together. 

And  lalk  together  ? — All  together. 

How  often  have  you  seen  Count  Vassal!  or  Schiavini  there  siuce  you 
wived  ? — Once. 


$3 

Bare  you  9e«D  Guggiari  lh#re}-4Who  it  CuggMri,.  do  yoa  nean 

Santino  Guggiari. 

The  question  refers  to  Sautino  Gugnart  ?-rI.  have. 

Does  he  live  in  the  same  house  ?— -He  lives  together  with  us. 

How  long  have  yoii  all  been  there} — It  're about  a  fortnight. 

Wat  not  it  at  the  request  of  Santmo/Guggiari  that  you  came  ever 
here? — No. 

Re-examined  bv  Mr.  WUdc.^^kx^  yon.  locked  is  and  guarded 
where  you  live? — No  sentinel ;  there  is  a  key  in  every  door. 

Is  the  door  locked  in  the  day-time ;  can  you  get  out  when  you  like  ? 
—In  the  house  there  is  a  key  that  locks  the  door,  but  we  go  to  bed  at 
ni^lit. 

For  whose  expenses  is  it,  that  the  two  Napoleons  a  day  were  to  be 
allowed  ?— For  the  witness. 

For  how  many? — For  each  person  they  have  fixed  two  Napoleons. 
'    How  jiuinv  francs  does  each  Napoleon  contain  ?*-We  reckon  thir* 
teen  livres,  thirteen  livres. 

Do  you  know  the  difference  between  a  franc  and  a  Napoleon  ? — I 
cannot  m^e  precisely  the  account,  four  silver  Napoleons  make  a 
golden  Napoleon.  i 

'  How  nradi  is  attlver  Napoleon?— 6ix  livres  and  a  half  of  Milan. 

When  you  say  two  Napoleons  for  the  expenses,  yrbatsort  of  Nape* 
Icons  ?— Silver.  .       • 

Do  you  know  that  the  government  of  your  country  required  an 
allowance  to  be  made  to  younr  family,  before  tfiey  would  grant  pass- 
ports ? 

The  Solicitor- Gtneral  objected  to  the  form  of  the 
question.. 

The  Lorde'Chancellor  said  that  tde  more  regnlar  waj 
wouki  be  to  ask,  wjhat  was  the  reason  for  an  allowance 
being  niade  to  his  fathilj. 

Mr,  /iPt/^.— 'Do  you  know  how  the  allowance  came  to  be  made  to 
your  family,  for  what  reason  ? — ^The  government  has  ordered  so. 

Did  Guggiari  ttapd  at' the  same  end  of  the  boat  that  you  did  ?>— 
Who  is  Gugffiarl  ? 

Giuseppe  Gjuggiari? — ^Yes,  he  was  in  the  same  part,  but  behind  n^e. 
.  On  which  side  of  the  boat  did  Bergami  usually  sit  ?— For  tlie  most 
part  on  the  right  hand. 

On  which  side  did  .the  Princess  sit  ? — On  the  left  hand  for  the  most. 

You  have  been  asked  how  often  you  have  been  sworn,  explain  how 
you  were  sworn,  what  you  mean  by  being  sworn  ? 

The  interpreter  stated  that,  being  interrupted^  he  had 

Dot  collected  what  the  witness  had  said. 

Mr.  Cohen  — He  said,  when  they  took  down  my  ex- 

.amination. 

What  do  Tou  mean  by  saying  when  you  were  sworn  ? — Upon  the 
conduct  of  the  Princess. 

What  do  you  mean  by  giuramento? — Upon  the  depositions  which 
I  gave  to  Podazzi,  there  the  oath  took  place,  or  there  was  tlie  oath. 

Describe  all  that  you  did  ?•— I  have  deposed  upon  all  those  thinn. 
that  they  have  asked  me,  and  I  have  said  all  those  thinn  which  I  lM^|f 
'fe^Df  and  Mpoa  this  the  oath  was  (JSu  dt  quctto  €  statt^u  ^turat^ 


'  Deteribe  all  tM  yoo  did  the  iini  tim^  joa  saw  Codazii  ?-^TIi€  de* 

position. 

How  was  It  taken  ?— The  deposition  was  this,  ttiat  I  liare  said  thai  I 
had  been  in  flie  serf  ice. 

Did  jou  do  any  thing? — How,  I  do  not  underataod. 

What  did  yen  do  iHien  yon  took  the  oath  ?— The  deposition  of 
those  terfices  which  I  had  done  to  the  Princess. 

Was  there  any  book  there  ? — ^There  was  no  book. 

Was  there  any  cross  there  ?— No,  I  believe  not. 

Did  you  kiss  any  book  or  any  cross  ? — Nothing. 

The  Solkitor»OeneraL — \ITien  you  took  the  oath,  which  you  say 
you  have  taken,  did  you  hold  up  your  three  fingers  in  this  way  f 

Mr.  Wilde  objected  to  his  learned  friend'a  assamiDg 
that  the  witness  nad  lakeii  an  oath. 

Tht  SoUcitor^General  said  he  only  assumed  what  had 
been  said  by  the  witness  himself. 

Mr.  Denman  thought  that  point  bad  been  aofficiently 
explained  by  the  re-examination. 
.  The  Solicitot''General  contended  that  he  bad  a  right  to 
-put  the  ouestioD. 

Mr.  Wilde  thought  tliat,  after  it  had  appeared  that  the 
witness  neither  kissed  a  book  nor  a  crossi  it  could  not  be 
assumed  that  he  had  been  sworn. 

Mr.  Bnmghaik  thought  the  regtilat  way  of  putting 
the  question  would  be^  **  Did  you  hold  up  your  three 
.fingers^  thus  ^  Omitting  the  words ''  when  yoo  took  the 
oath.'' 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  suggested- the  following  form  of 
question  :-<-'*  Did  you  do  su,  and  so>  when  yon  did  what 
you  call  taking  the  oath  T 

The  Lord-Chancellor  thought  that  if  the  witness  said 
he  had  taken  an  oath^  it  was  competent  for  coonsel  to 
inquire  in  what  manner  he  did  it. 

The  Solicitor-'General. — The  witness  on  cross-exami- 
nation had  said  that  he  took  an  oathi  and  his  learned 
friends  on  the  other  side,  in  order  to  do  away  the  effect 
of  that  answer  on  their  lordships'  minds,  had  asked  him 
questions  as  to  the  forms  of  oaths  in  this  country. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  thought  the  best  way  would  be 
to  ask  the  witness  what  he  did  when  he  took  the  onth. 

Mr.  Brougham  said  that  he  and  his  learned  friends 
had  put  that  very  question  Some  five  or  six  times ;  but 
.the  witness,  whose  intellect  was  not  very  acute^  always 
went  into  an  account  of  what  he  said  about  what  the 
Princess  of  Wales  said,  and  thus  they  did  not  seem  to 
■■••ke  any  progress  at  all. 

jftr  Solicitor-General  complained  that  his  learned 


friends  were  b;  oo  nieaQt  fair :  ^st  thej  pot  their  ^uetn 
tions  to  this  witness  generally,  and  then,  not  being 
answered  to  thj^ir  satisfaction,  they  put  particular  ooes— 
such  as  ^Was  there  a  book  there?  Did  you  kiss  the 
cross?"  and  so  oo.  Surely,  then,  he  (the  Solicitor* 
General)  was  entitled  to  ask  the  witness  whether  or  od 
he  held  up  hip  fingers  when  he  swore,  which  he  uoder«» 
stood  to  be  the  form  of  the  country.  , 

The  Lf^dfChqnceilor  thought  there  w^  no  occasion 
for  any  difficulty  on  this  point.  He  understood  that 
Mr*  Brougham  did  not  hold  up  his  hand  against  this 
witness's  haying  held  up  bis  three  fingers* 

Ike  SoUcUor- General'^ At  the  time  when  you  say  you  took,the| 
oath*  did  you  hold  up  your  three  fiogen  io  this  form  ? — No,  I  did  not.! 

The  interpreter  was  proceeding  to  render  the  witne^'s 
answer,  when 

-  Mr.  Brougham  complained  that  the  marquis  was  con)« 
mencing  his  translation  of  the  witnesses  answer,  omittinj^ 
the  very  material  commencemant  of  it,  which  was  in 
these  words—*'  No,  Sir/* 

The  interpreter  explained  that  be  was  about  to  pro-' 
ceed  with  the  remainder  of  the  answer  when  he  was  in* 
terrupted  by  Mr.  Brougham. 

Mr.  Brougham  contended  that  **No,  Signor,**  had. 
been  altogether  omitted  by  the  marquis,  though  they 
were  the  very  first  two  words  of  the  witness's  reply. 

The  Lord'Ckanadlor  said  the  proper  way  would  be. 
for  the  interpreter  to  proceed  strictly  and  regularly  with 
his  translation  of  the  answer,  and  for  counsel  not  to  in- 
terrupt him  in  the  course  of  it.  ' 

The  Solicitor^General  submitted  that  no  doubt  the  lu-^ 
terpreter  intended  to  give  the  words  in  question  ;  and 
when  he  was  interrupted,  he  (the  interpreter)  was  pro* 
ceeding  to  say  something  else. 

The  Eart  of  Morton  concurred  in  the  statement  of  the 
learned  counsel  (Mr.  Brougham).  He  had  distinctly 
heard  the  witness  reply,  in  Italian,  "  No,  Sir ;"  and 
those  words  had  certainly  been  omitted  by  the  interpreter. 

The  question  was  then  repeated, 

He  tola  me,  swear  to  tell  the  truths  but  be  osused  me  to  make  no 
sign. 

When  he  told  you  to  swear  to  tell  the  truths  what  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Brougham  asked  if  his  learned  friend  was  to  be 
allowed  to  go  on  with  a  new  cross-examination  upon  he 
did  not  know  what?  He  did  not  himself  care  whether 
the  witness  held  his  hand,  or  his  finger,  or  three  fingers 
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up ;  and  thought  that  this  was  very  needlessly  to  occapj 
the  time  oF  the  House. 

Th€  Solicitor 'General  humbly  submitted  that  this 
question  he  was  entitled  to  put. 

The  Lord-Chanctltor  said  the  House  would  decide, 
having  heard  the  opposite  counsers  objections. 
•   Mr.   Brougham  had  no  objection   to  the  questions 
heing  put  now. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  observed  that,  as  this  was  the 
case,  the  question  should  be  put  now. 

Tht  SolicitOT'Gtneral  remarked,  that  he  believed  the 
practice  to  be  this:— Wliere  there  wav  a  termination  of 
«n  examination-in-chier,'  and  a  cross-examination^  the 
party  examining,  abd  being'  desirous  to  put  another 
questioti,  put  it  through  the  House. 

Earl  Grey  had  po  objection  to  the  question  being 
put  DOW ;  it  would  be,  at  'any  ritte,  the.  most  regular 
course. 

The  SoKcilor^GeheraVhumhly  submitted  that  this  was 
4he  proper  time  for  continuing  his  cross-examination. 

Jar.  Denman  objected. 

The  Lord'Chanceilor  observed^  that,  of  course,  if  the 
other  side  objected  to  the  question,  the  only  method 
"Would  be  to  hear  both  sides  in  support  of  and  against 
the  objection. 

The  Soticitor^enerdl  ssRdf  that  whether  the  objection 
was  or  was  not  well  founded,  he  would  leave  it  to  thf 
decision  of  the  House. 

The  questfou'was  proposed  to  the  witness. 

AVhat  did  I  say^  what  did  I  do,  to  say  the  whole  truth,  to  state  as  I 
have  sdid. 

Examined  h^  the  Lords. 

Earl  Grey.— Did  you  ever  take^n  oath  t>efore  any  tribunal  at  any 
time  ? — No. 

Lord  Elienborough. — Did  the  rowers  in  this  boat  sit  or  stand  ?— » 
Thev  stood. 

Were  not  their  faces  towards  the  head  of  the  boat  ?— Towanis  the 
head. 

.  How  many  rowers  were  tliere  on  that  side  of  the  carriage  which  joa 
have  described,  which  was  towards  the  head  of  the  boat  ?— -Six. 

How  many  on  tlie  other  side  ? — Four. 

Wtiat  oar  did  you  pull,  counting  Irom  the  head  of  the  boat  ?^Tlie 
nearest  to  the  carriage. 

Which  oar  did  you  pull  in  the  boat,  counting  from  the  head  ? — ^That 
nearest  to  the  carnage,  behind  the  carriage,  the  nearest  to  the  Princess  ; 
there  were  two  others  behind  me. 

Did  Guggiari  pull  the  second  oar  from  the  f  tern  ? — Yes. 

^td  ypu  p  d  the  fwurtb  }^The  fourth  oar,  close  to  the  carriage. 
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Tke  Earl  qf  £m<<irria^.r— Have  you  of  late  years  fouad  ^ny 
defect  in  your  eyes  ? — About  two  years  since  Ihey  began  to  fail ;  I 
bad  been  ill. 

CtB  the  witness  swrar,  during  the  twenty  times  that  he  rowed  the 
Princess,  that  Guggiari  was  always  in  the  same  position  in  the  boat } 
Mr.  Brougham  contendedi  with  great  submission  to 
their  lordships,  that  this  was  assuming  that  the  witness 
was  bound  down  as  having  slated  that  he  had  rowed  the 
Princess  20  times  or  more.  / 

Tke  Earl  of  Lauderdale, — ^Twenty  limes  or  more,  he 
said. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  willing  to  concede  that  fact :  the 
witness  had  said  so  :  but  the  noble  earl  was  not  to  as- 
sume, he  humbly  submitted,  that  by  a  general  expression 
of  that  kind  it  was  meant  to  be  intimated  by  the  witness 
that  be  had  rowed  the  Princess  either  20  limes  at  the 
least,  or  more  than  20  times ;  or  that  a  mere  mode  of 
expression  was  to  be  taken  as  meaning  de  facto,  20  times 
exactly. 

The  question  was  withdrawn. 

Did  Guggiari,  on  all  occasions,  sit  in  the  same  position  in  the  boat 
in  relation  to  you,  when  you  and  he  rowed  in  the  boat  ? — In  the  same 
place. 

Can  you  swear  that  Guggiari  never  was  in  the  boat  rowing  the 
Princess'  from  the  theatre,  wheu  you  yourself  were  not  there  ? — f  can- 
not say  that  I  was  there  every  time. 

Mr.  Brougham  suggested  that  the  witness  had  sworn 
he  was  there  every  time. 

£arl  Cathcart.^^You  have  stated  you  rowed  the  oar  nearest  to  her 
Royal  Highness,  in  that  situation  could  you  see  over  tiie  awning,  what 
you  call  the  carozza  ? — I  could  not. 

How  high  did  it  come  ? — As  much  as  that.    (About  two  feet)    . 

The  Marquis  qf  Buckingkatn.'^A.re  the  silver  Napoleons,  which  you 
have  mentioned  having  been  allowed  for  the  daily  subsistence,  what  are 
commonly  called  five  franc  pieces  ? — No,  they  are  called  Napoleons. 

How  many  livres  do  you  conceive  they  consist  of  ? — You  may 
make  the  account  yourselves,  1  say  that  those  Napoleons  are  six  livres 
and  a  half  of  our  money. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw,  and 

Chevalier  Carlo  Vassali  was  called  in,  and 
having  been  sworn,  was  examined  by  Mr.  Denman, 
through  the  interpretation  of  the  Marchesc  di  Spiueio. 

Of  wliat  place  are  you  a  native  ? — Of  Milan. 

Do  you  understand  Knt^lish  at  all  ? — A  little. 

What  is  your  profession  ? — I  have  the  honour  of  being  an  equerry 
to  the  Queen  of  England. 

Arc  you  in  any  profession  ? — None. 

Have  you  been  in  any  ? — ^1  have  been  a  military  man. 

Wliat  rank  did  you  hoki  in  the  army  ?— Mv  last  rank  was  captain  j 
in  the  dragoons,  commanding  a  squadron  in  the  late  disbanded  Royal  ^ 
Italian  army. 

Def.  Part  2.]  n 
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When  did  you  fint  become  acqotintrd  with  her  Royal  RighMi*!— 
At  Turano,  at  the  villa  of  General  Piuj. 

Had  you  afterwards  the  honour  of  veeJH^  her  Royal  Highncw  M 
Greneral  Pino'* at  Milan?— Yes. 

Did  you  dine  with  her  at  General  Pino*«  ? — Yes. 

In  what  year  was  that  ?— If  I  remember  well,  about  1816  or  1817. 

Do  you  kaow  Bergami  i — ^I  do. 

Was  he  there  at  the  same  time? — He  was. 

Did  he  dine  at  General  Pino's? — lie  did. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  invite  you  to  accompny  her  on  toy 
journey  al  that  time  ?--Ycs. 

What  journey  ?— From  Milan  to  Turin. 

Did  you  accompany  her  Hoyal  U.ghncss  at  that  time  h-^Fwat 
Milan  to  Turin. 

Did  you  afterwards  accompany  her  Royal  Highness  in  her  tour  to 
Germany  ? — ^Yes. 

Before  you  set  out  on  that  journey,  did  her  Royal  Highneti  emplof 
you  in  anv  situation  in  her  household  ?— I  set  out  from  Milan  periocB-> 
lug  the  ofiice  of  vice-equerry  or  sub-equerry. 

How  long  did  yoti  continue  in  her  Royal  Highnesses  service  ?— Till 
the  time  her  Royal  Highness  went  to  Capnii. 

Do  you  remember  what  time  of  what  year  that  was  ?<->!  belietre  im 
the  year  181 S. 

Endeavour  to  recollect  yourself,  i»hether  that  date  is  right  ?— I  bkw% 
said  I  believe  it  was  at  such  a  time ;  the  exact  time  I  do  not  remember. 

Did  you  enter  into  her  Royal  HigUness's  service  at  any  subs^utnl 
time  ?— Yes. 

Id  what  rapacity  ? — As  equerry. 

Have  you  continued  in  that  service  from  that  time  to  the  prewDtt  ai 
far  as  St.  Omer's  f — Yes. 

Was  Bergami  in  her  service  at  all  the  times  when  you  were?— He  was. 

In  what  employment  ?— As  a  chamberlain. 

Had  he  any  thmg  to  do  with  the  management  of  the  household,  and 
the  hiring  of  the  servants  ?~He  had  the  direction  of  the  house. 

Was  it  his  duty  to  hire  the  servants  and  dismiss  them  (—1  believelt 
vas  his  duty. 

Have  you  seen  the  Princess  and  Bergami  walking  together  at  dlffewt 
times?— I  have. 

Did  you  ever  see  them  walking  alone  ? — Sometimes ;  going  d«l 
fiiOm  the  garden  under  the  portico. 

Have  you  seen  them  riding  out  together  on  horseback  or  in  cif* 
riages  ?— Hln  a  carriage  with  others. 

Did  you  ever  see  them  riding  or  walking  without  attendants,  excent 
in  the  garden  and  immediately  round  the  house  ? — I  have  said  thai  ui 
walking  I  have  seen  them  coming  out  of  the  garden  and  walk  under 
the  portico  solely ;  but  by  saying  solely  they  were  not  alone,  for  when 
I  saw  them  I  was  myself^at  a  little  distance. 

Do  you  know  whether  Bergami  was  received  at  the  tables  of  i\^ 
neif^hbouring  families  of  distinction  ?-<*Of  what  neighbourhood  ? 

Of  the  neighbourhood  of  Pesaro  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  you  with  her  Royal  Highness  at  Munich  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  remember  whether  her  Royal  Highness  dined  with  her 
suite,  with  the  King  of  Bavaria  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  know  whether  Bergami  dined  at  the  table  with  the  Ring  ?«« 
I  do. 

Did  he  dine  with  the  King  ?— He  dined  at  the  table  of  (he 
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Do  yott  know  <if  any  dvinty  pming  between  the  King  of  Btvtria 
and  Bergami  ?— I  have  seen  the  King  treat  Bergami  with  the  greatest 
a£bbility.  ' 

Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  present  given } — ^Yes. 

Be  so  good  as  to  mention  what  it  was  ?-— A  golden  snuff-box,  sur- 
rounded with  briUiants,  and  adorned  with  the  name  of  the  Ring. 

Have  you  seen  that  snuff-box  in  the  possession  of  Bergami?— I 
have. 

What  was  the  name  that  was  upon  the  box-?— •An  M.  and  an  I., 
which  signifies  Maximilian  Joseph. 

Was  there  any  crown  upon  it  ?— *No. 

Do  you  remember  being  at  any  time  at  the  Barona  with  her  Royal 
Highness  ?-rYes. 

How  long  were  you  there,  when  her  Royal  Highness  was  residuig 
there  ^^-You  must  mention  the  time,  for  I  was  there  many  times. 

Were  you  there  at  a  time  when  certain  balls  were  given? — I  beliove 
about  six  weeks. . 

Was  that  (he  time  of  the  carnival  ?^Ye8. 

Do  you  know  for  whose  amusement  thos^  ImIIs  were  i^iven  ?— For 
tiie  amusement  of  the  suite  of  the  family  of  her  Royal  Highness,  now 
her  Majesty. 

What  number  of  persons  might  attend  ordinarily  at  those  balh  or 
dances  ? — ^It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  state  the  precise  number,  but 
about  fifty  people. 

Does  that  include  the  whole  company,  ber  Royri  Highnesses  soito 
as  well  as  the  visiters,  who  came  ?— -All. 

Do  you  remember  whether  any  of  the  oi^ighbouring  gentry  attended 
those  balls  occasionally  ?— From  tiie  neighbourhood  came  the  family  ' 
of  the  tenant. 

The  tenant  of  the  Barona  fsrnii  ?-^Yes. 

When  you  say  the  family  came,  did  tlieir  father  and  their  mother 
come  with  the  children  ? — ^Theywere  there  constantly. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  PrefectTamasia  there  ?^  I  saw  him. 

The  Baron  Cavaletti  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  see  any  clerical  gentleman  there  ?— The  curate  of  the 
Barona. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  entertain  company  to  dinner  upon  those 
occasions  ? — Frequently. 

Were  the  families  of  the  Prefect  Tamasia  and  the  Baron  Cavalttti 
there  upon  those  occasions  ? — Many  times. 

Were  their  wives  there  ?— Yes. 

Their  daughters  ? — i  do  not  think  the  daughters. 

After  dinner,  did  her  Royal  Highness  gndher  company  go  into  the 
room  wliere  the  dancing  was  going  forward  ? — In  the  evening. 

Did  ber  Royal  Highness  ami  hSt  visiters  remain  there  any  length  of 
time  ?— They  came  into  the  ball*room,  and  then  her  Royal  Highness 
withdrew  into  the  adjoining  room  to  play. 

Do  you  mean  to  play  at  cards  ?— To  play  at  cards  or  chess,  and 
sometimes  to  play  on  the  piano. 

After  her  Royal  Highness  and  Ber  vbiters  left  the  room  where  the 
4ancing  was,  did  the  servants  and  the  visiters  continue  to  amuse  them- 
selves ?— The  servants  did  not  come  in  at  first,  therefore  they  could 
not  oontmue;  they  came  in  after  her  Royal  Highness  had  withdrawn. 

Did  ber  Royal  Highness  occasionally  join  in  the  dance  ?— She 
eiroe  into  the  hall-ropm,  and  sometimes  she  danced,  but  seldoi^* 
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Be  so  good  as  to  dMcribe  the  conduct  of  thepcrMmriwn 
lected  upon  those  occaiiuni  i — Moit  reffulu. 

Did  ^^ou  ever  see  any  thing  indecent  or  improper  in  the  conduct  of 
those  persons  upou  ihose  ottasioniJ— Never. 

Vou  tay  you  weot  upon  tiie  Gennan  tour  with  hiT  Koyal  HighoeH, 
were  you  at  Cvltruhe  with  her  Koyal  Highnns  I — I  wu. 

Do  you  remember  on  what  day  you  arrived  U  Uiat  place  i — Yes. 

Mention  the  daj  J— The  t«enlv-fifih  of  March. 

In  whatyelf  I— 1  believr  IBIS. 

At  (That  lime  of  the  ilay  ilid  you  arrive ) — Abuut  noon. 

Do  you  remember  wheie  you  dioed  on  the  day  of  your  irrtTal  f» 
1  recoflect  tliat  perfectly. 

Wliere  was  it !— At  Ihe  Marqravine'n, 

Was  the  Princen  there  t — Va. 

AndBergamii—Yes. 

Madame  Oldi  ?— Ye». 

Where  did  jou  iup  on  the  6r5t  dayf — At  the  Grand  Duke'*. 

Do  you  rt'nieinbi.'r  whether  the  Baron  d'Ende  was  (bt:  chainberlaiti 
«f  the  Gmnd  Duke ! — I  remember  it  perfectly. 

Do  you    remember  where  you    dined  the  lecond  day  7 — At  thf 
Grand  iJuke's 

DidherBayal  Highness  dine  there  i— Yes. 

Did  B«rgami  dine  there  i — Yei. 

And  Ihe  Countess  OKIi  {—Yes. 

Di<l  Beroami  and  tlie  Countess  OUi  remain  there  the  whole  afief- 
noon  f-No. 

What  did  they  do  i — Bergami  complained  of  the  head-ache,  and 
caused  his  sister  to  accompany  turn  to  trie  inn. 

About  what  lime  in  Ihe  evening  was  it  1  — About  five  c'clock. 

Did  hi  r  Ruyat  Hishness  leave  tlie  Grand  DuLe'sat  thai  lime  t— She 
remained  with  the  Grand  Ducheij. 

Did  you  remain  I — 1  did. 

Did  you  Gomeaway  with  the  Princess  ?— Yes, 

At  what  hour f— Late  In  the  evening. 

What  was  done  at  the  Grand  Duke's  arter  Bergami  and  the  Coua. 
less  Oldi  went  home  J — Amongit  other  thing',  they  sang. 

Did  you  sing  yourself ) — W  ith  Ibe  Grand  Dut^iess. 

On  the  third  day  where  did  her   Boyal  lligbncM  dine? — At  tb« 
Margrivin«'4. 

Were  you  present  at  that  ilianer  ? — Ye-;. 

iJowwas  tlMit  evening  employed?— We  went  to  Ihe  tlteatre,  uid 
ihen  to  su|)  with  ihe  Grand  Duke. 

Were  her  Koyal  Highneit  and  her  suite  at  the  dinner  and  at  the 
play  i~YtM. 

On  the  fourth  day  did  you  remain  at  CarUiuhe,  or  go  iiiiy  wberv 
else  f— We  weal  lo  Baden. 

Where  did  vou  dine  r— At  the  inn. 

At  BadeH  ?— At  Baden. 

llowbr  is  BiideofrauiCarUtuhe  i — (should  believe  about  an  hout'f 
riding  in  Ihe  carriage. 

On  Ihe  day  you  went  to  Baden,  where  did  you  and  the  suite  of  het 
Royal  Highness  and  her  Hoynl  HighmssdineP— AulieMargravine'*. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  and  her  suite  ^lerp  at  Bjdrn  on  the  night 
«[  which  we  have  been  speaking? — Uo  the  day  we  si;l  out,  w< 
'    ncbed  Baden;  wealept  at  Baden. 
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TlmkMmmmg  dif»  mhto  you  dined  wiUi  the  Kfor^afioey  in  wto 
manner  did  yoo  poM  the  aAcntoon  ? — In  amusement,  in  society. 
Wheic  wm  that  ?«-A(  the  Margravine's 
At  what  time  did  you  return  to  the  inn  that  night? — Aboat  te« 

Have  tiw  go^dnen  to  mention  what  you  did  on  the  following  day  f 
-»0n  the  following  day,  I  believe,  we  dined  at  the  Grand  Duke^s; 
on  tte  eveniag  we  set  out,  after  having  taken  some  refreshment  at 
home. 

In  the  course  of  that  Jmimey,  do  you  remember  having  i^one  with 
Bef^gMiii  frooi  Scharnttz  to  Inspnick  about  some  passports  ?^- Yes. 

At  what  time  did  you  setoff  ? — We  set  out  after  dinner,  after  twelve 
c^dock. 

About  what  time  did  you  return  to  Scharnitz?-~Between  two  and 
three  in  the  noniing. 

Where  did  you  goon  your  return  to  Schamits,  to  what  room  ? — Into 
ike  fiooiii  of  her  RovaJ  Highness. 

Where  was  her  noyal  Highness  at  that  time? — She  was  sitting  on 
the  bed    leaping,  halt-lying. 

Was  she  dressed  or  undressed  ?-*-She  was  covered  Mrith  shawls,  or 
sonething  like  it* 

Was  any  body  with  her  ? — Yes. 

Who  was  that?— There  was  Bergami,  then  came  Schiavini,  and 
afterwards  the  Countess  Oldi  came  out  of  her  own  room. 

What  room  was  that  ?— The  room  of  Countess  Oldi  was  the  adjoin- 
ingrooas  to  that  af  her  Royal  Highness. 

i>id  yon  see  the  little  Victorine  that  morning  ? — Yes. 

Where  did  you  see  her  ? — I  saw  her  sitting  on  the  bed. 

On  what  bed  ?— Of  her  Royal  Highness. 

Did  you  see  the  little  Victorine  with  her  Royal  Highness  on  the  be<i 
when  TOt  you  returned  from  Inspruck?— Yes. 

Did  you  see  Mademoiselle  Demont  ? — I  saw  her  in  the  room. 

Was  she  dressed  or  undressed  ^—Dressed. 

Did  any  officer  arrive  from  the  police  in  the  course  of  that  morning 
after  you  returned  from  Inspruck  ? — Not  in  llie  morning,  but  a  few 
moments  after  our  return. 

Dkl  you  speak  to  that  officer?— Yes. 

After  s|)eaking  to  him,  did  you  return  to  the  room  of  her  Royal 
H  igbness  I — Often. 

in  what  manner  did  you  return  often,  how  came  you  to  retani 
often  ?— First,  to  give  her  an  account  we  had  arrived ;  afterwards 
to  see  whether  she  wanted  any  thing;  and  lastly,  to  give  to  her  an 
account  of  the  weather,  and  that  they  were  clearing  the  road  from  the 
aoow. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness*s  suite  make  any  preparation  for  setting  out 
from  Scharnitz? — Yes,  we  remained  up  the  whole  of  the  night. 

You  have  said  that  you  yourself  were  often  in  the  room  other  Royal 
Highness,  did  you  see  others  of  her  suite  there  also  in  the  course  of 
those  preparations? — ^Yes,  the  same  that  I  saw  before,  from  time  to 
time. 

Were  there  beds  for  the  whole  of  the  suite  at  that  inn  ?— Straw. 

Where? — Below,  and  in  the  corridor  near  the  room  of  her  Royal 
Highness. 

Do  you  mean  the  corridor  where  the  room  of  her  Royal  Highnci 
ojicoed? — Yes.  "  J 
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Were  the  suite  lyHig  on  rtnw  in  that  corridor  ?«^I  nv  nobody  Ut, 
because  every  body  had  got  up ;  because  they  expected  us. 

Do  you  recollect  at  what  time  you  set  out  on  your  jouni^  ^— -Aft 
day-break. 

Had  the  preparations  for  setting  out  listed  till  that  time?— There 
were  not  many  preparations  to  make,  because  we  had  engaged  the 
horses  the  day  before. 

While  these  preparations  were  going  fbrward  did  you  aee  Berguni) 
—  Many  times. 

Did  you  see  him  at  any  time  undressed  at  all  ?— Never. 

Where  did  you  see  Bergami  ?— I  saw  him  in  the  kitchen,  on  the  fltun^ 
at  the  door,  and  in  the  room  of  her  Royal  Highnen. 

Do  you  remember,  in  the  course  of  that  tour,  being  at  Trieite^ 
-Yes. 

How  long  did  her  Royal  Highness  remain  there  ? — A  day  and  a  half. 

To  wliat  place  did  you  go  from  Trieste  ?— To  Venice. 

Were  you  ever  at  Rome  with  her  Royal  Highness?— Yet,  maay 
times. 

Do  you  remember  one  time  when  her  Royal  Highness  went  from 
Rome  to  Sinigaglia  ? — I  rememb^  it  very  well. 

How  long  did  the  journey  last  from  Rome  to  Sinigaglia?— I  cannot 
say  precisely ;  about  three  days. 

.  Do  you  remember  in  what  carriage  her  Royal  Highness  then  tm- 
-velled?— Very  well. 

What  was  it  ? — ^An  English  landaulet. 

Do  you  remember  who  travelled  with  her  Royal  Highness,  and,  if 
you  do,  mention  ?— Countess  Oldi,  Monsieur  Bei^gami,  and  little  Vic« 
lorine.    ^ 

Who  travelled  as  courier  to  her  Ropl  Highness  from  Rome  to 
Sinigaglia  ? — I  saw  Carlo  Forti  on  horseback. 

Did  you  see  Sacchi  on  horseback  as  courier  during  that  journey  ^ 
—No. 

How  long  had  Carlo  Forti  been  in  the  service  ? — He  began  the 
service  at  Home  definitively,  but  provisionally  be  began  from  Lo* 
retto. 

Can  you  state  the  occasion  on  which  Carlo  was  provisionally  hired 
at  Loretto  ?•*— As  Forti  was  acquainted  with  the  city  of  Rome,  being  a 
Roman,  he  was  sent  with  a  dispatch  for  this  object. 

Was  Sacchi  a  courier  in  her  Royal  Highness's  service  ut  Loretto  fl 
—Yes. 

Was  he  sent  to  Rome  with  any  dispatches  ? — Not  that  I  know. 

Do  you  remember  any  circumstance  that  prevented  his  l>eing  sent  ? 
—I  believe  they  spared  him  because  he  was  tired ;  I  do  not  know  it, 
but  [  believe  so. 

Do  you  remember  whether  the  Princess  or  Bergami  had  any  pa* 
dovanello? — No. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  suite  had  any  padovanello  ?— I 
think  that  Louis  Bergami  had  one. 

Will  you  describe  what  sort  of  a  carriage  that  was  as  to  the  springs 
and  so  on  ? — A  padovanello  is  a  carriage  which  can  contain  but  one 
person,  witliout  springs,  and  with  two  shafts  and  two  wheels. 

Did  you  ever  see  her  Royal  Highness  ride  in  such  a  carriage  aa 
that  ? — ^Never. 

Have  you  ever  seen  any  d^nce  performed  by  a  person  of  the  name 
«f  Mahomet  ?-p»Vcry  frequently. 
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Was  that  ertt  in  the  presence  of  b^r  Royal  Highness  ?— Sometimes, 
I  believe,  she  saw  it  from  the  window. 

Upon  those  occasions  did  Mahomet  do  any  thin^  indecent  with  biS 
<lres9  ?— It  was  a  most  simple  dance  ;  by  no  means  mdecent. 

Be  so  good  as  to  mention  whether,  wh<»n  her  Royal  Highness  was 
residing  at  Pesaro,  persons  of  rank  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  and 
receiving  visits  from  her  ? — She  received  all  the  persons  of  condition  of 
Pesaro. 

Do  you  remember  the  legate  ? — ^Very  jnuch. 

Was  he  frequently  at  her  Royal  Highnesses  villa?— At  one  time 
he  was  very'freqiiontly. 

Do  you  mean  that  he  paid  visits  of  some  days  occasionally  ?-^ 
Those  visits  lasted  some  time. 

What  is  the  name  of  that  legate  ?—Monseigneur  Gandolfi. 
>    Do  you  remember  the  Marquis  Antaldi  ?«-I  remember  three  bro« 
ther&of  the  name  of  Antaldi. 

Did  any  of  them  bold  any  office  ? — ^Two  had  no  employ,  one  was 
an  architect ;  he  was  an  architect  for  amusement,  not  by  profession. 

Was  either  of  them  a  prefect  > — No. 

Were  those  persons  in  the  habit  of  visiting  her  Royal  Highness  ?-— 
Very  frequently ;  almost  every  day. 

Did  any  of  them  hold  any  onice  under  government  ?— -Yes,  the  Mar* 
quit  Antaldo  Antaldi. 

What  ojffice  was  it? — He  was  at  the  head  of  the  commune  of  the 
district  of  Pesaro. 

Did  Bergami  visit  in  their  houses? — In  all  houses. 

Do  you  Know  whether  he  was  received  by  persons  of  distincjlioii 
when  he  vras  not  in  attendance  upon  her  Royal  Highness  ? — Yes. 

Was  he  so  received  ? — I  have  said  he  was  received. 

Have  you  been  at  the  houses  of  such  persons  with  Bergami  ? — 
Many  times. 

At  Rome  was  her  Royal  Highness  in  the  habit  of  frequent  inter- 
course with  persons  of  rank  and  distinction  ? — With  the  first  noVility 
of  Rome. 

N  In  all  the  times  when  you  have  seen  her  Royal  Highness  and  Bei^ 
garni  together,  have  you  ever  witnessed  the  smallest  impropriety  of, 
conduct  on  the  part  of  either  towards  the  other  ?-~Never. 

fiuw  lon^  have  you  served  in  the  army  ? — From  the  year  1805  till 
tlie  year  1815. 

Have  yon  the  honour  to  bear  any  orders  ? — I  was  honoured  with  the 
Order  ofihe  Iron  Crown  at  my  return  from  the  Russian  campaign. 

Crass«examined  by  the  jittomey»GeneraL'^Yo\i  say  you  were  in 
the  army  from  1805  to  1815,  what  vvas  your  rank  in  the  army  when 
you  first  entered  it  ? — A  guard  in  the  guard  of  honour,  in  the  first 
company  of  the  Viceroy  of  Italy. 

Do  you  mean  one  of  the  common  soldiers,  or  had  you  any  other 
rank  in  the  army  at  that  time  ? — When  I  say  guard,  I  mean  «  simple 
soldier  in  the  guard  of  honour. 

What  guard  of  honour  ? — The  guard  of  honour  of  the  King  of  Italy. 

When  was  the  first  time  that  you  were  in  company  with  her  Royal 
Highness?— At  Turano,  a  country  house  of  Genend  Pino. 

About  what  time  was  it  that  you  were  first  in  the  company  of  her 
Royal  Highness  ? — ^After  her  Royal  Highness  had  returned  m>m  the 
^long  voyage. 

In  what  year  ? — I  believe  it  was  in  1817. 

How  often  bad  you  seen  her  Royal  Higliness  befot^  ^^>\  ^^\^\tr 
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▼ited  to  go  with  her  to  Turin  ? — ^I  saw  her  at  Turaoo;  I  um  ber  at 
the  house  of  General  Pino»  and  1  saw  her  at  the  Villa  d'Este. 

Had  you  seen  her  only  three  times  before  you  were  invited  to  ac» 
company  her  to  Turin  ? — I  have  not  said  that  1  saw  her  three  timet; 
I  only  said  that  I  taw  her  in  three  places  ;  I  saw  her  several  times. 

Who  was  it  that  applied  to  you  to  accompany  lier  Royal  Utghoai 
to  Turin  ? — Her  Roval  Highness  herself. 
Where  ?— At  ihe  Barona. 

You  have  said  tliat  when  first  you  entered  her  Koyal  Highncm^ 
service  your  oflice  was  Ihat  of  sub-equerry,  what  salary  had  you  aU 
tached  to  that  office  ? — Nothing. 
What  salary  had  you  as  equerry  ? — ^Two  hundred  Louis  a  year. 
How  long  did  you  continue  sub-equerry? — Till  we  arrived  il 
Caprili. 
When  was  that  ? — I  believe  it  was  about  the  year  1818. 
When  was  it  you  first  quitted  her  Royal  Highness's  service  f — I  did 
not  leave  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highnoi^,  I  received  a  letter  of  db* 
missal  at  St.  Oinei's,  to  retire. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  from  the  first  time  you  entered  her  Rojral 
Highnesses  service,  to  accompany  her  to  Turin,  vou  remained  with  her 
till  you  came  to  St.  Omer's? — I  set  out  from  Caprih  to  Milan  with 
dispatches ;  and  I  was  absent  from  tlie  family  a  whole  year,  for  affiin 
of  my  own  family. 

When  was  it  you  sot  out  from  Caprili  to  Milan  with  tboie  dis* 
patches?— -On  the  day  after  we  reached  Caprili. 

Did  you  rejoin  her  at  Caprili,  or  where  was  it  you  rejoined  the 
Princess  after  you  had  been  that  year  at  Milan  ? — I  did  not  leave  the 
service ;  I  went  to  Milan  with  dispatches;  I  remained  there  for  affain 
of  my  fomil  Y,  and  1  was  recalled  back  to  the  Villa  Vittoria  by  a  letter. 
I'he  Villa'  Vittoria  is  at  Pesaro,  is  it  not? — A  mile  distant  from 
Pesaro. 

In  what  vear  was  it  you  joined  her  Reyal  Highness  at  the  Villa  Vit* 
toria?— 1819. 

Are  you  to  bt  understood  (hat  you  continued  with  her  Royal  High* 
ne<ts  from  that  time  till  you  ieit  her  at  St.  Omer'^  ? — Yes. 

You  have  said  that  you  accompanied  her  R.tyal  Higboeia  to 
Munich,  and  that  Ber^ami  dined  there  at  the  King's  table,  did  he  dine 
there  more  than  once^ — Yes, 

How  often  ? — I  cannot  precisely  say. 

How  long  was  licr  Royal  Highness  at  Munich  ?  ^I  l>elieve  between 
ten  and  fifteen  days;  1  do  not  know  precisely. 

Where  did  she  dine  the  first  day  when  she  arrived  at  Munich  ?~I 
believe  at  the  inn. 
W'here  did  she  dine  the  second  day  ?— »I  think  with  the  King. 
Where  was  she  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day  ?— I  do  not  know. 
Where  did  she  dine  the  third  day  at  Munich? — I  cannot  mention 
precisely  where  we  dined  every  day. 

Where  did  she  spend  the  third  evening  at  Munich  ? — The  third  day 
I  do  not  know. 

Where  did  she  dine  on  the  fourth  day  at  Munich  ? — I  have  said  that 
I  cannot  fix  where  she  dined  precisely  every  day. 

Where  did  she  pass  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  at  Munich?-^ 
Some  evenings  we  spent  at  the  King*s»  some  evenings  at  the  Prince 
Beauharnois ;  but  I  do  not  know  which  each  evening.    I  do  not  know 
'  ->w  to  fix  how  we  passed  each  evening  precisely. 
Do  you  remember  how  miDy  timet  you  dined  with  the  King  aft « 
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Munich  ?.»With  (he  Kiog,  I  believe  twice ;  and  at  the-rtate  taUt  of 
the  King,  I  beliefe  two  or  three  timet,  or  thereabouti. 

Where  did  you  go  from  Munich  ? — I  believe,  but  I  canuot  preciic* 
ly  say,  to  NuremMrg. 

How  lon^  did  you  stay  at  Nuremberg?— I  believe  two  dayt. 

Where  did  you  go  from-  Nuremberg  ?— [  do  not  remember. 

You  do  not  remember  to  what  place  you  went  from  Nuremberg  f 
—-Precisely, — no  I  cannot  tell. 

How  long  were  you  upon  that  tour? — I  should  suppose  three 
months,  thereabouts. 

How  many  days  were  you  at  Carlsruhe  ?— ^From  the  25th  to  the 
30th  of  March. 

How  many  days?— Six  days,  including  the  days  of  arrival  and  of 
setting  out 

What  tune  of  the  day  did  you  set  out  from  Carlsruhe  h^ln  thm 
evening. 

Before  or  af^er  dinner  ? — ^After  dinner. 

How  far  is  the  inn  at  Carlsruhe  from  the  Grand  Duke's  (Mlaoe  ^— I . 
cannot  precisely  state,  it  is  little ;  about  three  minutes  riding  in  a 
carriage.  • 

How  hr  is  the  Margravine's  palace  from  the  inn  ? — Neaier  thao 
that  of  the  Grand  Duke. 

At  what  hour  did  you  dine  at  Carkrulie,  when  «you  dined  with  thf 
Grand  Duke?^— About  three  o'clock.   "      *     -     ' 

How  long  did  you  sit  at  table,  diiring  and  alier  dinner  ?—tAboat  an 
hour  and  a  hall.  v. 

What  time  did  the  evening  patties  or  the  theatre  begin  ?«r-The 
theatre  begiui  at  one  hour,  and  the  convessaaioiie  at  another. 

At  what  hour  <yd  the  theatre  commencclt^: believe  between  hnlf* 
past  five  and  six.  ../:•.. 

At  what  time  did  the  evening  parties-^the  conversastone  oom*. 
mence  ?— There  was  no  fixed  hour.  .v     .   ' 

About  what  hour  ?— -About  half-past  jeven  or  eight.      -  '*  . 

Where  was  it  you  dined  at  Caiisruhe  the  first  day  ?WAt  the  Mar* 
giavine's. 

Was  Bergami  there  ?— Yes. 

Are  you  ouite  sure  that  he  dined  there  the -first  day  ?— ^Yes. 

Where  did  you  dine  the  second  day  ?-*  At  the  Graiid  DnkePs. '  • 

Did  Bergami  dine  there  ? — ^Yes. 

Will  you  swear  that  he  dined  there  that  day  ? — Ycs^ 

Did  lie  dine  in  company  with  her  Royal  Highness  every  day  yonu 
were  at  Carlsruhe  }-<^Yes«  .. 

What  dav  was  it  after  vour  arrival  al  Carlsrob^  thai  fier§BRli»^you 
any,  was  taken  ill  ?— On  the  second  day,  -   :  ■.:  '  {    '  "  ~*-*>i'^t;;:i 

About  what  time  was  he  taken  iitti«-nAfter  dinner*    '-> :  <     .lims.ii  i 

Soon  after  dinner?— From  half-past  four  to  five  o'clock* .  t  (icor.q  & 

You  say  that  he  returned  to  the  inii»f  di«^'he  rejoin  your  pillfrtflat 
.  nvemng  ?-« When  we  went  home.      .  <>.  ai  d^iuJa^ 

About  what  time  did  you  return  home  ? — I  believe  betweenoh^lfi^ 
past  seven  and  eight.  i    .  ,f.  '..'  <    .  li/m  nl 

What  makes  you  remember  so  predaely  wliem  y«».  dined  'cvti^ 
day  when  you  were  at  Carlsruhe,  and  you  oannol  reccAlcst  wliero}iatt\ 
dined  when  you  were  at  Monich?*»Ainian!ntay<raiMnilict  onelb16g 
and  may  not  remember  anotlier,  without  bein((«ble  In  anil^  any 
cause.  *.-■■.. 
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YoM  iiAfc  «aM  that  vhcB  you  feCsmed  wiUi  Bcf^gami  foSchuvili^ 
you  returned  between  two  and  tiiree  o'cKick  hi  tfacmoraiig;  btM 
•o  f — Yr%, 

Wuat  time  that  moraing  did  you  set  out  from  SchmitE  t— At  ^Kf* 
break. 

About  what -hour? — I  fliou4d  thiak  Iwtwfen  six  and  leren ;  townrdi 
sefcn  o'clock. 

What  month  was  it  ?— I  know  it  was  y^tj  cold,  it  wai  dmiiig  the 
winter;  baticaliaot  rea>emberthefireciK  month. 

Was  it  broad  daylight  when  you  set  out  ?— Neither  light  n^  dwfc, 
it  wasabout  day-break. 

Then  it  was  not  broad  day-light  t— About  day-break  w«  Might  iM 
feryweU. 

What  preparations  were  you  making  for  the  journey  you  have  heHi 
tdkingttboutv  after  your  return  f<^For  the  country  people  to  ^  ilid 
clear  away  the  snow,  for  we  could  not  trafel  without  taking  awty  the 
snow. 

Whit  prepanfeiiQlis  were  you  making  at  the  inu  ? — I  lia««  not  taid 
that  they  were  ttHikiog  prafiaratiMis  ;  I  nave  said  that  prepwatiem 
made,  and  I  meant,  that  is  to  order  the  country  people  to  cli 
the  now. 

Did  not  you  go  to  rest  after  your  return  from  InspnudL  ^^No. 

YoQ  att  vp  the  whole  night  or  ftioming  ^—  Yes. 

What  were  you  about  during  the  whole  of  that  tiaie?*-»I  hstft  wM 
that  i  went  offteo  backwards  ami  forwards  into  the  room  of  her  Royal 
Highness  ;  we  went  and  prepared  something  to  eat  for  ooraetvci,  for 
them  was  nobody  tluit  ooutd  do  it  for  ut. 

How  many  times  did  you  go  into  her  Royal  Highnesa's  roonif<— ' 
Mtaay  timea,  without  being  able  to  mention  the  pieciK  mMiber. 

For  what  purpose  did  you  go  so  frequently  into  her  Royal  Hii_ 
room  ?— -^kiroetimes  to  give  her  somethir  to  eat,  sometimes  to 
tioo  about  the  weather,  sometimes  to  tranquilue  her  mind  nhniit  lioan 
ing  away  the  snoir,  because  she  wanted  to  set  out  unmediBtely  ;  attd 
sometimes  to  ask  her  what  she  wanted. 

Did  you  carry  her  something  to  eat  ? — 'So ;  but  I  entered  her  room 
when  they  carried  it 

What  time  was  that  t— It  was  about  five  or  six. 

Was  thatahortly  hefoce  you  set  out  ?-^Natarally,  we  set  out  abtmt 
seven. 

Were  did  you-see  Bergami  during  the  coorte  of  that  morning  f^^ln 
many  places. 

What  was  he  doing  ? — ^The  same  that  we  were  doing. 

You  were  luidciUocd  to  say,  you  were. doing  nothing,  you  were  «miI 
making  any  preparations  ?— A.  peison  is  not  easy>  he  is  alwmys  m 
movement  when  he  ia  obliged  to  wait  upon  a  personage  of  that  qiuuitT  ; 
a  person  is  inetcrniil  movement. ' 
'.'flo|i4v  is  Scbarnitz  from  Inspruck  )— Do  you  wish  to  know  tlie 
distance  in  miles,  or  in  regard  to  the  time  that  a  person  is  requiiite  to 
ttAfdoyy  ' 

in  miles,  if  you  know? — In  miles,  I  do  not  know  precise^. 
\  iiow  loag  were  you  in  goin^  fix>m  Scharnitx  to  Inspruck  ? — About 
faor  oriive  hooiv,  thereahoutt. 
•You  went^backlrom  Seharaita  to  Inspruck  ?— Yes. 

WitbBeromir^Yes. 

On  horseback  ?-— No,  in  a  sledge  as  far  as  a  certain  place,  aa4 
then  we  went  in  a  carriage  by  post 
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whfll  tiliMdMljionscI  •ml  Mm  Sehiin|ilji  to  go  l^impmek  t — ^I, 

believe  thmaA  aoca. 

lYbere  did  ^ou  com«  from  when  yoo  first  arrivrd  at  Schvnil»  !«*> 
Wf  cant  fr«MD  in9|»Hicjk ;  we  passed  throogh  Inspnsck. 

Had  yoo  iravelkKl  ttom  luspruck  to  ScbaFnilz  ca  tke  same  dajp  f hait 
joo  returned  from  Scharniu  to  Inspruck  ? — I  believe  we  stoppeU  ia  a 
bad  iant  but  about  the  Ibne  I  camaol  precisely  state. 

How  k»g  bad  yoo  bcaa  IraveUing  oo  thai  day  w^ea  \au  arnWd  at 
Scharnitz? — I  cannot  precMy  state. 

About  how  long  l-^o  von  wish  to  kaow  when  I  went  t>befe  with 
berRoy^l  Highness,  or  when  I  went  there  aloae? 

YouacGooapaiMed  her  Royak  Uighness  to  Schaniiti  ?-— Yea^ 

How  long  had  you  travelled  on  that  day  when^you  aFri¥€d  al  Schar- 
aita  i — I  do  net  reaienoWr.  ' 

Do  you  remember  at  what  time  in  the  morniag  yoa  bad  set  tvik  ott 
yovrjoufwey  oa  thaft  day  I— From  where. 

From  the  place  that  you  came  from  taScharnita? — f  do  pot. 

Had  yon  been  travel! tag  many  hoars  on  that  day  when  y^a  armed 
at  Scharaita  )*-Some  hours,  but  I  do  not  know  tlK'  time  preoisafyi 

Did  you  stay  at  Scharnita,  or  did  yau  inioaedtatcly  laluni  to  bn 
ifruck,  in  consequence  of  the  nr»istake  about  the  passports}^— 1  remakied 
a.  very  little  time,  about  an  keur. 

Then  you  returned  about  two  or  three  o'ckck  in  the  morniag ;  ware 
]|ou  not  very  much  fatigued  witb  your  jousaay  h-«For  a  man  who  baa 
performed  campaigns,  it  is  not  possible  to  be  tired  so. 

Will  }'ou  swear  that  after  your  petuna  fcom  Insprack,  you  nei^e^lay 
down  to  sleep  till  you  set  out  again  ?"— 1  swear  il. 

Were  you  never  lying  daw»  upon  tlie  straw,  fias  the  puspose  effest- 
ing  yourself  ?w<^N ever  for  a  aH>nient. 

Did  Bergami  repose  himself  at  all  after  his  retuns  from  lospraek?-^ 
1  di4  nal  see  btin  rest. 

Were  the  carriages  unloaded  at  Scharnitz  ^•«»No• 

How  many  carriages  accempauied  her  Rayal  Higlmcss,  wher^  she 
.wtat  firom  Rome  to  Sinigaglia?-^Four. 

At  what  time  did  you  set  out  from  Rome  ^^-%About  10  in  tka  evaaiog. 

It  was  very  hot  weather,  was  it  not  ? — Not  duriag  the  ai^t. 

In  the  day  ? — Duriag  the  day,  aery  muefa. 

Who  travelled  in  the  first  carria^  ^— Her  Royak  HigMwse,  Coon« 
tess  Oldi,  Mr.  Bergami,  and  the  Uttle  Victorine^ 

Who  in  the  secoM } — I  believe  Mr.  Hownam,  Mademoiaatta  De- 
BMMit  and  Mademoiselle  Brunette. 

Who  in  the  third  ? — Mr.  William  Austin,  mjrself,  and  a  serf  aal  en 
tktfboa. 

Who  in  the  fourth?—^!  believe  they  weve set vaots. 

Was  Louis  Bergami  upoo  that  jouroey )— »<No. 

Camera  .2 — I  believe  not. 

What  servants  were  there  in  the  fourth  canriage  i-^U  I  4a  nol  de- 
ceive myself,,  there  were  Solioian,  and  a  Gteek  wrvant*  whese  mmm 
1  do  not  remember.  h  .r 

Were  did  you  stop  the  first  moaning  alter  you  set  pulfroaa 
At  Otricola.  .r.  x  »•! 

Where  the  secood  ^^I  believe  at  Nocera. 

Do  you  remember  wbetber  \t  was  the  iatenliOB  ff:  bat  Jki 
nets  on  the  second  morning  to  have  stopped  at  a  p^Jace  c 
-^I  did  Bot  Amwh  the  intaalioa  of  ber  Royal  Hlghnciiw 
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Do  joa  remember  any  penon  beios  ■«»(  on  ftom  Fnligno  to  order 
hortesfortbe  purpose  of  continuing  tbejourne;  to  Noceral — I  do 

Where  did  jou  arrive  on  the  third  morning  ? — I  do  noi  know  pre- 
citely  whelber  we  anived  at  Sintgaglia,  or  whelber  it  was  Uie  (ouith 
daj. 

Bo  you  remember  itopping  at  Fano  t->-\  «. 

Mow  long  drd  you  slop  at  Fano  I — I  tliink  a  liUle  lime ;  an  hour,  or 
two  houn ;  1  cannot  pieciMly  Male  the  time. 

At  what  time  did  you  arrive  at  Fano  t^It  was  during  the  day,  bull 
cannot  preciiely  state  Ihe  hour;  itaj>pears  w  me  it  udsilay-liglit. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  the  theatre  at  t'aiio  *— I  saw  it,  but  not 
with  her  Royal  Higfaneu. 

Do  you  not  remember  visiiing  Mtne  friends  of  yours  at  Fano  while 
you  were  there  I — I  do. 

Did  not  you  desire  Forti  to  apprize  your  rcien<>  at  Fano  that  yon 
should  be  there,  anil  see  him  f— Vet. 

Did  not  Forti  set  out  before  you  to  Fano,  atul  did  you  not  desire 
Forli,  on  his  arriial  al  Fano,  to  appriae  your  friend  that  you  were  com- 
ingl — I  believe  he  arrived  a  few  niomenis  bcfort. 

Did  you  not  desire  Forti,  when  be  set  out  fi oni  the  stage  preceding, 
to  apprize  your  (riend  at  Fano  that  you  were  ciming  there  t — 1  did 
not  order  Forli  to  go  before  to  tell  to  my  friends :  but  1  lold  him, 
if  he  thould  arrive  at  Fano  before  US,  to  lelJ  my  friend  that  I  wat 
coming. 

Do  you  lemember  seeing  Saccbi  at  Fano  i—No. 

Will  you  swear  you  did  not  see  him  ai  F^no .' — I  sviear  it. 

Do  yoD  know ftplacc called  Temil^ I  do. 

Do  you  remembn  slopping  there  in  your  way  to  Siiiigaglia  i — Yes. 
1  Ihiak  we  slopped  at  the  Piazia. 

Do  you  remember  taking  any  refreibmenl  there  ?— Something  ;  but 
I  do  not  know  what  thing. 

Do  you  remamber taking  tome  ices  there? — Not  I. 

Did  anj  body  else  I — I  have  said  1  do  not  know  what  they  did  take. 

Did  they  take  any  refreihmeDt ) — Something ;  but  I  do  not  know 
ivhether  it  was  hot  or  cold. 

Where  did  you  take  it  ? — 1  think  in  the  caniagir. 

Who  brought  you  the  refreshment  to  the  carriages  ? — The  servants. 

What  lervauis  i~I  do  not  know. 

Will  you  swear  thtt  Saccbi  did  not  bring  you  some  refreshment 
upon  that  occasion  i — I  swear  (hat  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
Sacchi. 

Will  you  swear  that  he  wat  not  there  i — 1  repeal  agaio  that  I  can- 
not swear  that  he  was  not  there. 

Do  not  you  remember  Sacchi's  coming  lo  William  Au^in  upon 
that  occasion,  and  speaking  ta  him  about  the  refiti-hment.' — No. 


Will  you  twear  that  in  the  course  of  that  journry  you  ilid  not  see 
Sacchi  I — I  swear  that  I  do  not  remember  lo  liave  seen  him. 

Will  yon  venture  to  swear  tliat  he  wa'<  nut  upon  that  journey  as  s 
courier  t — I  cannot  swear ;  I  cannot  say  wheilicr  be  was  or  was  not( 
for  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  bim. 

Did  the  Countess  Oldi,  during  the  whole  of  that  journey,  lr«Tel 
with  her  Royal  Highness,  ordidshenot  occa^ioiiaity  change  carriagcif 

Wbat  time  did  y<m  arrive  al  Sinigagiia  i — I  think  by  day. 


At  wfaotlltneof  tbeiUf  ?— ir  I  am  not  mMtaken,  befoi«  dinner. 
Will  70U  awear  that  it  wa»  not  in  the  afternooa,  about  four 
or  five  o'clock  f— Wben  I  do  not  know  ■  thing  preciwly,  I  dd  not 

Then  jou  1I0  not  remember  tiie  precise  time  that  you  airi*c<1  at 
S  inica^lia  f — N  o, 

Unw  many  day«  was  it  after  you  *et  out  from  Rome,  (lat  yon 
arrived  at  Siiiigaglial— Three  or  four  days. 

Do  you  know  a  penon  of  the  name  of  Raccbil— 1  do. 

Wat  be  on  that  journey  ?— He  wai. 

Whne  did  he  traxel,  in  vbat  carriage?-^n  the  box  oi  the  car- 
riage. 

which  carriage  do  vou  mean ! — Of  the  carriage  in  which  the 
femmeide  chambretand  Mr.  Hownani  travelled. 

You  have  tpoken  of  the  balh  at  the  Barona,  and  you  have  uid  (bat 
a  per«on  of  Ih^  name  of  Cavalctti  used  to  be  at  thnte  balli ;  wai  Cava- 
lelti  in  her  Royal  Hlghnets'a  lervice  at  that  lime  ?— No. 

Wbi?re  did  be  llvef—At  Milan. 

J)o  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Antongina  f— I  do. 

Were  hii  daughter^  at  the  ball  I— Tbey  were. 

What  ii  Antongina  ?— A  tenant  of  the  Barona. 

Besldet  Tamaiia  and  Cavaletti,  can  you  remember  the  namci  of 
any  other  penom  of  rank,  who  were  ever  at  those  balls  ?— Yes. 

Who  were  they  I — Doctor  Mocatti,  and  the  clergyman  of  the 

Any  body  elae  I — I  do  not  remember  preciicly. 

You  uy  there  was  dancing  there,  did  you  dance  with  the  reit  there  f 
—I  did. 

You  ny  you  know  the  daughter*  of  Antongina,  did  you  «ver  ace 
any  of  them  in  any  other  room  of  the  houte  beiidea  the  dancing 
room } — Never. 

Or  any  other  of  ihe  females  who  were  at  tl;at  dance  t^Never. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  use  to  dance  nilh  those  penon*} — Some- 
timei,  generally. 

Whrre  was  your  family  living,  at  the  time  you  were  at  the  Barona  t 
—At  Milan. 

Were  they  at  those  balls  t — None  of  them  had  been  ptcKHted  to 
her  Boyal  Highoe**  before  that  time. 

Do  you  know  the  wife  of  Bersami  1 — I  do. 

Wai  she  ever  at  any  of  thwe  balh  ? — Never. 

Wh«n  wa*  it  you  last  saw  Bei^nii  I — Last  month,  in  coming  froia 

Where  did  jou  see  him  J — At  the  Villa  Victoria. 

Any  where  else? — You  ask  me  to  the  last  lime,  and  I  ha*e  an- 
swered to  the  last  lime ;  I  saw  him  there ;  I  taw  him  also  at  Milan. 

Did  you  see  him  al  the  Villa  d'Eslel— No,  not  now. 

At  the  Barona  i— Yes. 

And  at  Milan  I— The  last  time  at  Milan. 

Were  you  frequently  with  him  I — Yes. 

And  with  General  Pino  {—With  Cjeneral  Pino  I  wa*  alone. 

Did  you  n»t  apply  to  many  persons  tn  come  over  a*  wiinessn  upon 
tkii  occasion  f— They  offered  themselves. 

Have  you  not  engaged  to  indemnify  tcTtnl  of  thero  for  con^M 
over  f— It  is  not  my  character  to  recniiL  J^M 

Thai  li  not  an  answer  to  tbe  qucHion ;  bavc  jou  ,undprtoknJ^H 
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dmni^r  U17  penoni  wbo  baie  eetat  o*«r  b«f  ?— NM  I  i  dM  wfete 
tbine  mt  done  b«  the  advocale  Hearr ;  I  ha*«  done  notliint;. 

Have  you  maae  no  agreement  «ilh  anjr  u|  ibe  pcnoQi  wh*  lu«« 
coine  here,  lo  pay  Ihem,  or  indeoinify  Ihem  for  tuining  \\rtr  }—l  have 
■ot  made  any  agreenieiU  ;  I  have  esecwtCtl  the  agicemriii  wbi«h  hw 
been  made  by  tbe  a(lvo(;aie  Henry. 

What  agrecnienl  have  you  matlvat  tbe  ie({unt  of  Mr.  Henry,  and 
Willi  whom  I 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  this  qutsiiiin,  a»  implyiag 
what  tfie  witnetts  bad  not  admitted. 

The  Lord-Chattcellor  observed,  iliiii  he  crriainly  bad 
understood  the  witness  lo  sa^,  out  that  he  uinde  tioy 
agreementH,  but  mereljr  that  be  liad  executed  those  tnaite 
by  another  parly. 

How  many  agreements  ha*e  joa  executed  ai  the  request  of  Mr. 
Henry  1 — To  the  poor  people,  the  a^i^eiiii^nl  !'<  ten  livre*  per  ilajr  for 
Ihtic  support,  (luring  (heir absence  a  IVancadiy  to  each  uf  Iheir  wifei, 
anil  half  a  franc  a  day  10  each  of  their  chililien  ;  this  agreement  hi* 
been  made,  becaute  toe  paisportr  would  not  be  gianicd  without  ucur- 
1 —  — ielhia|[  for  the  (upporl  of  the  hmily. 

e  you  made  00  igieement  lo  uay  any  ffilti<-n  *ho  hai  come 

■c  here,  any  muney  for  comii^  oxer  here  i — I  liavc  made  no  vgree- 
ment  lo  pay;  Mr.  Glarollni,.  the  head  master,  tiefore  I  >ei  out 
faitl,  ihathc  ButTered  damage  ;  Iben  ilie  advocatf  Henry  iiated,  that 
the  English  lawt  granled  an  in (lemniG cation  for  whal  they  might  lose 
(luring  theic  absence ;  conie(|uetitly  it  bai  been  ord^rett,  ur  rather  re- 
quested, of  Architect  Ratli,  ihat  he  should  make  an  account  of  what 
hii  loss  rnight  be ;  tbii  was  done  on  a  ttampfil  paper,  and  It  has  been 
filed  to  be  three  tbouiand  litre*  itf  Miiin  ;  Ihissum,  according  lo  thw 
account  made  by  the  advocate  Heory,  I  have  paid  to  the  Km  of  th* 
head  matter  Giatolioi. 

Have  you  not  E)*en  money  for  any  penoni  lo  give  rridence  upon 
this  occasion  ? — Not  to  be  a  witness,  never  ;   I  hive  givrn  at  the  de- 

Bdure  of  eighteen  or  twenty  wilntMn,   by  the   onlcr  of  Advocate 
cnry,  a   small  turn  of  two  or  three    Nupolcons,    on    account    of 
the  ten  franc*  per  day,  which  thing  I  haie  explained  lo  all  the  wit- 

l)y  whom  were  you  employed  to  give  this  money  to  the  nitnCMet? 
— Advocate  Henry  hai  requested  me. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  England  f — -I  hare  bten  Ihree  limei. 
When  was  the  nnt  time  you  cainel^Wheii   htt   Majesty  was  at 

When  Hie  next  time' — The  second  time,  when  iiie  came  ftora 
Pari«. 

You  were  understood  le  say  you  left  her  Royal  llighnen  at  Saint 
Omer's?— It  is  true. 

How  long  after  Ihat  was  it  that  you  came  to  England  f — Six  or 

What  wat  the  occasion  of  your  coming  (o  England  then  !— I  was 
sent  for. 

By  whom!— By  ber  Majeity  the  Queen. 

Hnw  long  were  you  Ju  England  upon  your  comi|]g  upon  that  occa- 
sion ; — The  second  time  I  wat  here  eight  or  nine  ilays. 

^td  you  not  go  out  on  Uw  part  of  her  Majesty  to  collect  wIlnfCT 
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at  MikAi,  Biia<dftwta«;  fur  liierr-^  #ai  tint  Idt  Milttn  to  fet^or II 
easy  for  thoie  who  wnbed  to  cotiie  for  ber  Mti|}e«ly  to  com«. 

How  many  persons  had  you  cominuntcalion  with  th^e  as  witneiBcs?' 
-*-Foity  or  fifty. 

How  many  persons  came  over  with  you  the  1«t  time  ?— Two  ^11-^ 
notes. 

•  Who  were  they  l^^ne  WSS  fionfiglio  Omati,  the  «ther  was  Fasqae|}« 
Laffo  Maggiore. 

Did  Omati  coolie  as  your  sertantf-^I  did  not  want  hini>  because  I 
had  a  servant. 

That  is  no  answer ;  did  he  not  come  \n  the  character  of  ^oor  ser- 
tantf  and  was  he  siot  represented  to  be  so  ?-^Ht  came  as  a  witneta  for 
her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Did  Bot  yo«  iw|N«ient  him  k>  be  your  servant  when  you  quittedtfat 
Auslriafi  itattst^Kever. 

Did  you  frequently  See  Bergami  when  you  w^re  at  Milan  ^---8ome* 
times. 

Frequently? — ^Frequently. 

£tery  day  l*-<iNo. 

Did  vou  not  see  him  every  day  you  were  there,  either  at  Milan  •air 
afc  tiw  &noAa  ^'^No. 

Or  at  General  PfmAiF^At  General  Pioo\  never. 

How  long  wera  you  ^t  Milan  f-^At  inter va1s«  two  months  at  a  t^nie. 

Did  you  go  to  Pesaro  the  last  time  Vou  were  abroad  ?*^Yes. 

Did  you  8ia«  Bergaml  at<Pesatt>?'^Ve4. 

Did  you  travel  with  him  from  Pesaro  to  Milan? — No. 

DM  bb  ^  hefe#«,  or  did -IMI  ^lk>w  you  I— He  did  not  ^llow  me; 
he  came  a  few  days  after. 

How  long  wtm  you  ttr  fm^o f-^Half  a  dav. 

What  was  the  occasion  of  joMrlMving  ha-  Majesty  at  ^t.  Onfie^f 
— I  had  not  left  her  MtjMy^at  Stl  Omei^  by  ^ny  own  will,  I  shmrid 
have  fellowed'  ber  wtHingi/ e^eti  to  England':  she  thought  proper  io 
give  me  my  dismissal.     ""»"  '"  \ 

'How  many  of  her  Majesty's  suite  l^t  Wr  at  St.  Omer's  J^-^Mr*  Ber- 
gami,  the  little  Victorine,  two  maids,  andlhrt^e  dr  four  servants. 

Did  you  j^o  witfi  Be^gMitfi  f fbM  S'ii  Omer's  ^— Yes. 

Where  did  yon  go  to  \yith  Mm  ?-^TV>  Path. 

Did  you  take  the  little  Victt*r?ei?  to  Paris  ?-^Yes. 

Did  you  live  with  Beh^f  at  Pat4!)  ?^Yes.     ' 

Where?— At  th^  h<rtrfof  Frekal«,  Ro«'Kichelieu.  """ 

Was  he  there  the  whole  of  tlie  time  you  were  at  JP^ris?— All  fjie' 
the  time  I  was  at  Paris  I  was  with  Bergami. 

'  The  whole  time  at  the  hotel  of  Frescati,  or  in  any  other  place )<— 
No,  we  dismounted  at  a  little  inn,  where  we  ntftnain^  two  days,  aoC 
then  we  went  to  the  hotel  FreScati. ' 

Who  paid  the  expanses  of  that  journey,  when  you  aecompanied 
Bergami  ?— I  did. 

Did  you  pay  for  Bergami  as  well  as  for  yourself  f—>I  paid  for  the 
expenses  of  the  journey,  and  I  was  reimbursed. 

^Reimbursed  by  whom  f— By  Beraami. 

In  what  carriage  did  you  travel  from  St.  Omer's? — A  carriage  for 
three  people. 

^     Was  that  one  of  her  Majesty*^  carriages  in  which  you  travelled  4ip 
to  St.  Omefs  ? — I  beKeve  it  was  one  of  die  carriages. 

Ha«l  Bergami  and  youtaelfany  more  than  one  carriage?— -Twa  cacr 
riages. 
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Were  tliey  both  carriages  dial  had  belonzcd  tf>  her  Majnlj'  ? — N< 

Whai  W45  the  olhcr  carriage  Ihen  ? — A  Genilaii  carnage ;  I  do  nc 
know  (owham  it  belonged, 

Was  not  that  one  o(  tlu'  carnages  whicd  hail  accompanied  her  Bcf  al 
HiRhnew  up  to  St.  Omer's !— It  wa*. 

Wtiai  servants  accampanied  you  and  Itergani  lo  Paris  I — KraocnciN 
Svtr*.  Afneitu,  Cariiighi.  Aguilino,  Govm,  and  Manigliani ;  I  be> 
lieve  tliere  wa'*  another,  whose  name  I  do  not  remember  preciidy.      t 

Did  you  accompany  Bergami  to  Italy  from  Parii  ^ — No,  becainv  $• 


'  (lid  he  (el  ouU — I  left  h!in  ■ 

fans. 

Did  you  arierwards  lee  him  ai  Paris  i — Not  aflemards. 

Where  did  you  next  see  him  after  you  went  aliroad  again  I — Tbc 
first  lime  I  »fiw  him  al  the  Villa  Viitoria,  at  I'eiatu. 

Where  dill  you  last  tee  llie  Countess  Oldi  ?- At  her  o«n  house. 

Where  was  that  i— Al  Crema. 

Had  her  Majesty  any  ladv  of  lionour  with  her  after  CounteM  Oldi 
left  heri— No. 

Did  the  CountessOldi  travel  from  Pe^ro  to  Crema  with  het  Royal 
H  i|ilines«  i — I  do  not  think  tlie  did  ;  I  am  sure  almost  ;  No. 

You  were  upoo  that  journey,  were  vou  not,  when  her  Royal  High^ 
Bess  came  to  Englaod  from  Pesaro  I — -Yes. 

Did  the  CounlCi)  Oldi  travel  with  her  any  part  of  Ihal  journey  nf 

Wlure  did  you  leave  Loui',  BergamK— We  left  him  at  Pes«n>.  I 
believe,  or  at  Milan. 

When  did  you  la«l  we  the  mother  nf  Bergami  J— At  Milan. 

When  I — Every  lime  I  was  at  Milan. 
,  Have  you  ever  seen  Bergami's  wife  i — I  have. 

Have  you  ever  seen  her  at  the  Bare na  1—1  believe  Isaw  her  one  ilar~ 

When!— When  I  was  the  la^tl  lime  iil  Milan. 
,      Was  Bergami  there  then  f— He  was. 

He  was  at  the  Barona F— Yes. 

Where  was  the  little  Victorine>  do  you  know?— 'At  Facii. 

With  whom  f— Wilh  two  joong  lailiw. 

What  young  ladin ?— The  same  tlial  setouth-om  St.  Omer'f. 

The  last  time  that  you  saw  Victorine  was  at  Paris,  with  two  of  th* 
tervants  of  her  Majesty,  who  had  left  her  alSl.  Omer'sf— WcU^ 
irelled  together. 

\ou  travelled  together  to  Pari*  f— Ves. 

Was  Victorine  in  Ihe  same  hotel  with  you  at  Paris,  or  w»  stw 
placed  in  any  oilier  liouKci — Yes.  .  1 

With  those  two  female  servants  I— Always.  i| 

Did  those  servants  lake  care  of  Victorine  i— Yet,  bec^uw  Ihey  did 
not  like  to  reiurn  home.  • 

Was  the  little  Victorine  at  the  Barona  when  you  were  there  laltr 
—No. 

Whal  salary  have  you  now  from  her  Majesty  } — 1  have  no  KdAr7( 
I  have  a  pension. 

Whal  is  your  pension  i — The  same  I  had  when  I  was  an  equerry,      i 

How  much  ii  that  ?— About  200  Louis. 

How  many  francs  ! — About  4,800  or  5,000  francs. 

Where  don  your  family  live  now  ^— The  family  of  mj  falfaw**^ 
Milan ;  atj  wife  io  Loodoa. 
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Wliere  is  your  wife  living  in  London  ?— -At  Sablooiere't  hotel. 

Where  are  you  yourself  hving? — At  the  same  place. 

Who  pays  the  expense  of  yourself  and  your  wife  being  here  ?— Till* 
now  I  hare  not  paid  the  account ;  I  do  not  know. 

Who  19  to  pay  ?— I  believe  that,  being  here  as  a  witness  for  her  Ma-* 
jesty,  it  is  the  government  who  is  (o  pay  it. 

Have  you  received  any  money  from  aily  person  since  you  have  been 
in  England  ? — Never  ;  nay*  I  have  not  been  paid  for  the  journey. 

Did  you  take  out  any  money  with  you  when  you  went  to  Milan  tb« 
last  time  ? — I  Jo  not  travel  without  money. 

Who  gave  you  the  money  to  go  out  to  Milan  ?— -To  go  to  Milan,  I 
received  100/.  from  Mr.  Coutts." 

On  whose  account  did  you  receive  that? — For  the  journey. 

Who  gave  vou  the  order  on  Coults  to  receive  the  lOOi.  ? — Her 
Majesty  the  Queen. 

Did  you  not  take  with  you  also  a  letter  of  credit  when  you  went  to 
Milan? — No,  nothing. 

Did  you  receive  any  money  from  Marrietti  while  you  were  at 
Milan  ? — I  received  it  by  the  order  of  Mr.  Henry. 

How  much  ? — I  think  fifty-two  thousand  livres  of  Milan. 

Is  that  ail  you  have  received? — The  whole.  ^ 

Either  there  or  in  England  ? — At  Milan,  and  something  whilst  I  was 
at  Venice. 

How  much  at  Venice? — I  believe  a  hundred  Napoleons,  that  was 
all  included^ 

Who  travelled  with  you  to  Venice  ? — I  went  there  wit  A  the  son  of 
Mr.  Wood. 

What  did  you  go  to  Venice  for  with  the  son  of  Mr.  Wood  ? — To 
acquire  some  knowledge  about  a  person  whom  it  was  necessary  for  me 
to  know. 

Did  Mr.  Wood  travel  with  you  any  where  else  ?— We  went  from 
thence  to  Milan. 

Who  paid  the  expenses  of  your  journey  to  Milan,  when  you  were 
with  Mr.  Wood  ?-I. 

Did  you  travel  with  any  other  person  besides  Mr.  Wood,  when  you 
were  in  Italy  ?-^With  a  courier  and  my  servant. 

With  no  other  gentleman  when  vou  were  in  Italy  ?— -In  going  from 
hence  to  Italy  with  the  son  of  Mr.^Vood,  a  courier,  and  my  servant. 

Whilst  you  were  abroad  in  Italy,  did  you  never  travel  with  any  other 
persons  except  Mr.  Wood  and  your  servant? — Yes. 

Who?— Nlr.  Mioni. 

Who  else,  in  Italy  or  any  where  else  since  you  have  been  abroad  ? 
«-Io  Italy  with  Mr.  Mioni  ;  I  do  not  remember  any  body  else  in  any 
other  place. 

Do  not  you  remember  to  have  travelled  with  any  other  persons  be^ 
fides  Mr.  wood,  while  you  have  been  abroad  ? — No. 

Are  you  sure  you  have  travelled  with  no  other  person  than  Mr.  Wood« 
with  no  other  gentleman,  English  or  foreign  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

Where  did  you  travel  to,  besides  Venice  and  Pesaro  ? — Home. 

Did  yba  go  to  Switzerland  ? — Never. 

From  Rome,  did  you  return  to  Mil;m  ? — ^Yes. 

What  countryman  ar*  you  i — Of  Milan. 
•  Have  you  any  other  fortune  besides  the  pension  you  derive  from  her 
Boyal  Highness  ? — I  have  some- property  of  my' own. 
.  Wbere  itTnuicesco  Sen9  aev  i'-'At  Hammerimkb. 

Vef.  Part  2.]  p 
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Examiiud  by  tke  Lord*. 

Vte  Earl  of  LivtrjtooL— Do  jou  knnw  wheiher  any  ptnoti  »lcpt  io 
the  PriiiceiiS'*  room  it  SclurnUz? — No. 

Oo  vou  mfaa  that  jou  do  iiol  know  whrlher  any  persnn  ilrpt  Ihnv, 
or  thai  f  uu  know  thai  uo  ikimo  tiepi  Iheie )— Ai  i>i[  n  I  biiow  nobodjr 
•lept  llierr. 

Lfrd  Etlentorough.—D\A  you  uy  Ibat  CarU  Furti  wa^  6nt  iaken 
into  Iwr  Kwyal  tiifhiien't  Mfiice  at  Lon-il^t — I  ^ali)  that  Carlo  F«i1i 
«ntere<l  htr  Royal  UighiKM'* lervke al  Ruute,  ami  ilut  previously  lie 
tet  out  (roin  Lorrllo  with  a  ilitpalch. 

Did  you  ever  *Kt  Carlo  Forti  in  htr  Royal  M  iglniesi't  service  before 
jou  taw  liiin  in  her  lervice  at  Rome  1 — From  Luriiio  to  Romr,  prw 
vitionally. 

Dill  you  acGompaay  ber  Royal  HighnEM  la  licr  joutiirr  from  MJIn 
to  Lorello  ! — Ypi. 

Dili  you  ih-e  Carlo  Forti  on  that  jouriwy  t — Curio  Foiti  set  out  m  a 
private  indiviilual,  but  uol  ai  a  courier ;  they  I'iil  hi»i  ilie  (aioiir  tO    , 
take  tiim,  in  order  that  he  might  iee  hit  broilici  at  Koniir,  nol  M  a 

Did  Carlo  Forti,  in  point  of  fact,  accompany  h<-r  Royal  Highn^' 
in  her  journey  (roni  Milan  to  Lorello  t— No,  iiol  as  a  courier. 

£m-iG«y.— Did  he  tra.el  Id  her  Royal  HiRhursi's  tuitc  in  hei 
journey  from  Milan  lo  Lorriio! — From  Milan  i<j  Loretlo,  he  UavcUcA 
in  (he  tniie  of  her  Royal  HlebneM. 

And  at  Lorello  he  cnlered  provisionally  iiilu  her  Royal  Hi^bnMtm 
Krvice  > — Hi'  did  not  enler  pro*»ioiially  into  iIif  srrvicr,  but  he  ««| 
diapatched  pruvidonally,  just  as  anutlier  courier  woulil  ba*e  been. 

Did  Carlo  Forti  i;o  from  Lorello  lo  Rome  at  the  tame  time  with  her 
Royal  Highneu,  or  'lid  he  eo  before  I— Yet. 

He  went  with  ber  Royal  HigWnew  froig  Loretio  lo  Rome? — ^Vet. 

Are  you  rightly  iii)deriioo<l>  that  on  the  MCond  night  of  her  Boyd  J 
Highnei^t  residence  at  Carliruhe  she  returnnl  Ironi  toutt  lo  ibt 
inn  at  beiween  seven  and  eight  o'clock?-  Briw^cii  itvtn  and  eiaH' 

Lord  CaJfWpa.— When  you  returned  from  Insprnck  lo  SciilrnKi^,' 
did  you,  iinmeilialely  ujioo  your  afrival  at  Scharnilz,  go  into  '~~ 
Itoyil  HighnMs'k  room  1 — Yei. 

Wat  Bergami  with  you  f— Yet. 

Are  you  certain  that  from  the  monMnt  of  your  arrival  at  Schai 
conlinual  preparations  were  going  on  in  ber  Royal  UighncM'iitiqaii 
for  leaving  the  innT — I  have  never  taid  that  there  wercpreparatiooital 
the  room  of  ber  Royd  HighDeii.  ^ 

Are  you  cerlain  that,  frMn  Ihc  mouient  of  your  arrival  Ihere,  thtn 
were  other  penoni  beaidcs  Bergami  and  [he  rnnct^s  cuniiniully  jp 
that  room  i 

Mr.  Brougham  aubmitled  an  objectinn  to  the  qnesttoni 
a«  assuming  that  Bergami  was  in  her  Huyal  HighncM'i 
room.— Thp  questioD  was  withdrawn. 

Do  JOU  know  how  many  bedi  Ibere  were  In  her  Royal  Highnek't 
room  at  Schaniili  ^— I  saw  one. 

Do  you  know  what  the  ordinary  time  of  goin^  Crom  Scliarnila  lo  In- 
•pruck  ii  Uy  the  pott? — According  lo  Ibe  roau  ;  i(  itiei*  is  uiow  it  le- 
quir>-'^  mine  lime  ;  if  there  is  oo  mow,  we  go  lii  Il\vs  lime. 

About  bow  mujr  houn  io  you  uip^ote  jrou  bad  been  wilbotit  Mb 
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upon  joiu  mlf  al  at  Schunlti  from  Impruek  t— In  going-.  In  ttopptng, 
and  in  returnins,  I  mu  from  noon  till  next  morning  wlirn  vre  mi  out. 

Do  ]rou  Kcoltect,  In  her  Royal  Hishntjs'i  bed-ruoiii  al  Scharnltlt 
whether  tlierewaianf  maltrauon  the  noof  of  llie  room) — No. 

Are  ytm  ivk  thare  wat  not  anel— There  vrai  not. 

Do  jou  TctoLlect  anjr  one  place  wherr  )ou  s:iw  Mihomet  perform 
thit  dance  which  jou  liave  before  mentioned  i — Yf«. 

Did  you  lee  him  (Mrforin  tlut  dance  »t  (he  Villa  d'  Esle  ?-^Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  the  Priiictw  wai  present  nhvn  that  dance 
iMa  perfonned  i — I  helievc  that  once  die  was  al  llie  window. 

Are  you  ccrfain  whether  *hc  was  at  the  window  or  not )  — I  have  said 
that  I  believe  she  »■  at  the  windcn*  ;  1  cannot  ^peak  with  certainty. 

Do  you  remember  any  lad;  of  distinciiuii,  of  rci>pcctabilil)  antl 
uharacler  in  your  own  country,  ever  baiiiig  wiineised  &uchadaoce? 
—Not  to  my  recollection. 

The  witnetis  liaviog  anawerert  tliis  question  verj 
promptlj,  the  Marchese  di  Spineto  exclaimea  "  My 
lords,  he  uiider^tunds  Etiglish  !" 

Mr,  Brougham. — I  wi^b  lo  knuw,  from  what  lource  of 
in  To  rtn  ail  on  more  iIibd  that  which  the  House  is  in  po>- 
eeiaion  of,  the  Marchess  di  Spineto  has  made  this  state- 
ment—no such  thing,  oor  anj  thing  in  the  least  like  it^ 
liaviog  been  proved. 

The  Jltorney-General.^^The  witness  hai  answered  a 
question  in  English. 

Mr.  Brougham. — THe  witness  originally  said  "Iud- 
<1erstand  a  little  English;"  but  the  Marchese  answers 
for  it  that  he  mideriituud^  a  great  deal. 

hard  Falmouth. — He  ought  to  be  asked  distinctly  whe- 
ther lie  understands  English  or  not. 

Lord  Calthorpt's  question  was  repeated.    The  witness 
answered — 
'    In  my  pretence,  1  do  not  remember  (hat  (here  was  any  other  \aAf, 

Do  you  know  whetlier  that  dance  is  called  bv  any  particular  name  i    , 
—No, 

It  it  very  tike  any  other  dance  of  which  you  do  know  tlie  name  } 

Do  yon  ever  remember  any  lady  of  distinction,  or  of  respectabilitjr 
and  character  in  your  own  country,  ever  having  wiliiesseseU  preci:elj 
that  dance?— I  have  already  said  no. 

Was  Mahomet  amonn  the  servants  that  were  dismissed  liy  her  Ma- 
jesty, on  her  arriial  at  S(.  Omer's  i — It  was  already  three  yean  since 
be  had  gonf  away- 

Earf  Ctitkcart.-—\'a\\  have  staled,  tliat  al  Munich  lier  Royal  High- 
ness dmed  with  ilie  Kin;  of  Bavarij,  and  llial  ynu  wrrc  alio  present, 
.did  her  Maje.ty  llie  Queen  of  Bavaria  diue  at  table  on  thai  occasion  ? 
—She  did. 

Wasth.it  ihr  only  lime  that  her  Roval  Higlmess  diiipd  at  the  King"! 
.tmhle^— Her  KovjI  Hialinets  dined  I'bore  seveiai  lim^t. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale.— When  <lid  you  la^l  see  the  Countess  " 
Oldi  ?— When  !  went  to  fetch  her,  at  Dover. 
pi 
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UImii  wai  tliat  r— About  >  fortnight  ago. 

Is  the  now  in  Enf^laoil  ? — She  is. 

When  did  you  lul  iM  FainUna  f— I  have  hqi  seen  her  for  two  or 
three  <Fean. 

When  ilitl  joa  la«t  lee  FranceKO,  the  Itaggiciiialo  ■ — The  la&t  tine 
I  W3(  at  Milan,  about  six  weeka  ago. 

When  did  you  last  lee  Bernardo  i — Also . 

WheodidyoulMtieePielror— Whoit  Pfleri 

The  ne[ihew  of  Bergami  ? — I  have  not  »ei'n  linn. 

Who  worked  in  the  stables  I— No. 

Wiien  did  j'ou  last  see  Carlini  I— I  do  iiot  know  who  Cartin!  ». 

Tbe  fullowing  questions  were  ptii  by  the  Lord-Chatf 
cellar  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Brotighfim  : — 

Did  you  lee  any  Ihin^  in  the  dance  o?  M:.liimcl,  as  yon  youn«tf 
saw  it,  which  any  lady  oi  distiiiclion  and  ciur.i-icr  miglil  nut  m  tow 
opinion  have  witnetied  ! — Without  doubt  it  u^ii  a   ridiculous  danot^ 

Do  you  mean  that  there  was  any  thing  inn|iro|}er  or  iudcceol  in  itl 
— Nothing  al  all. 

When  tier  Royal  Higltnets  returned  tbe  second  night  she  i 
Carlsruhe,  from  the  palace  to  the  inn,  did  you  accumpjny  hci 
ilid  not. 

When  did  you  go  there  ?->Wh<n  she  returned  liome,  lietvrwn 
and  eight. 
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Into  what  room  of  the  inn  did  you  acconi|!auy  kei  Bojal  Hi 
—The  saloon. 

Whom  did  you  find  Iherer— Bergami  and  his  siller,  siul  anoUiM 
person  of  the  suite  came  to  meet  her. 

Was  Bergami  dressed  atlliat  timet — Hp  was  in  a  uniform. 

Hon  was  her  Royal  Highness  drcMeil  at  that  time  I — Ic 
mentber  how  »he  was  dressed. 

Do  you  recollect  wliellier  slia  was  dressed  in  a  court  or  slate  dreaf 
— In  a  dress  of  great  splendour. 

Did  her  Royal  Highness  remain  for   ?ny  lime  \v.  ihal  niotn  «1i&A 
jou  call  tbe  saloon ) — Somctimf ,  tiwn  ue  u  f,n  lo tlie  Margravine'fc 

Did  you  all  go  together,    Bergami  uccoiu|Mti3  iiig  her  Royal  Uudi* 
Bess,  as  well  as  yourself! — Yes.  — 

How  long  did  you  all  remain  at  the  evening  partv  at  ( 
that?— Till  about  ten  o'clock. 

j1  Peer. — Was  that  the  evening  Ihat  Bt-ma 
went  away  during  the  day,  being  ill ;  but  in 
to  be  no  more  ill,  for  he  came  lo  arcompa    <   <i-. 

Wa»  that  the  same  evening  ? — "Yes,  ilie  ^ 1  iLv. 

The  Earl  o/ «o*f6fry.-Did  the  Prince-- i.  iii.nii"  iiUlif 
whole  evening,  from  htr  reluru  from  dinucr  lill  ilic  wciil 
evening  party  l~-\es. 

You  have  ;a;d  Ihiil  you  relumed  from  Insprutk  (o  Schai 
o'clock,  and  that  about  live  o'clock  ynu  went  mio  her  Bnjal  Hjgi^ 
ness's  room,  at  tho.  lime  she  iv^s  Ureukf^uiin);-,  belween  llie  hounflf 
(wo  and  five  did  you  go  into  the  bed-niuni  ot  hrr  Royal  Hig 
— 1  never  was  more  ibau  a  (juailer  of  an  hour,  or  luilf  an  liuui  with 
going  into  her  room. 

Tbe  witness  wai  directed  to  wiibdraw. 
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,  Mr.  BfotigAiifnliegged  to  state^  why  he  wai  not  pre* 
pared  at  this  hour  to  call  another  witness.  He  said'*^ 
*^  It  is  of  great  importance  for  oie  to  state  to  yoor  lord* 
«bip6  the  predicaaient  in  which  I  and  the  other  coun- 
sel for  her  Majesty  are  placed.  We  have  proceeded 
thus  far  with  the  case  of  our  illustrious  client — with  what 
success  and  fulness  of  evidence  it  will  remain  for  the 
House  hereafter  to  decide.  But  I  now  have  to  sub* 
mit  to  your  lordships  that  we  find  ourselves  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  requiring  the  assistance  of  the  court 
before  which  we  are  acting,  and'  to  recur  to  the  vde* 
iBand  made  upon  its  justice  in  the  outset  of  this  pro^ 
ceeding,  or  of  that  part  of  this  proceeding  which  cod« 
sists  of  the  defence  of  her  Majesty.  Your  lordships  will 
recollect  that,  in  consequence  of  the  desire  eipressed  by 
the  House,  we  began  that  defence  by  calling  a  witne^ 
who  had  been  sent  over  to  bring  from  Carlsrbue  a  per- 
son of  great  distinction,  and  as  a  witness  not  only  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  Queen's  case;  who  was  tp 
prove  not  only  all  that  was  deficient  in  our  evidence, 
but  to  negative  the  testimony  of  Kress  ;  who  was  to  foU 
low  up  all  that  we  had  urged  against  the  principle  and 
the  particular  facts  of  the  bill  by  showing,  what  he  alone 
could  show,  that  her  Majesty  was  not  the  person  de- 
scribed in  the  preamble — that  slie  wan  not  given  to 
low  habits — that  she  did  not  frequent  base  company 
*<— that  she  did  not  skulk  from  the  society  of  her  equals 
*-and,  above  all,  that  she  did  not  screen  herself  from  iq- 
tercourse  with  her  friends  and  family  relations.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  to  prove  that  long  after  the  time  to 
her  Majesty's  return  from  the  long  voyage-^she  came 
which  the  evidence  for  the  bill  applies — long  after 
into  Germany,  frequented  the  courts  of  her  blood  rela- 
tions and  allied  connexions,  and  in  their  presence  placed 
herself  with  her  suite,  whom  they  received  ;  and  thai 
there,  and  not  in  Italy,  she  desired  to  fisc  her  abode,  and 
adopted  measures  for  taking  a  palace,  where  she  might 
in  future  remain.  She  had  no  wish  to  skulk  from 
thence,,  but  proposed  to  stay  there  for  the  rest  of  ber 
days,  for  aught  I  know,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  her  Serene  relatives.  After  what  I  have  already 
proved,  and  after  the  comments  on  the  testimony  on  the 
other  side,  I  should  consider  this  evidence  complete,  de- 
cisive, and  plenary,  and  as  leaving  me  not  one  single 
atone  to  remove  of  the  ruins  of  the  structure  of  the  case 
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that  hm  been  brought  agciost  faer  MajeHy-  t  an  itill 
deprived  uT  thii  imiiFnaT  iritDUs,  aud  bit  evidence  is 
still,  will)  lie  Id  from  the  defence  OJ  iIr-  Queen  iu  the  sstne 
inikD.it-r,  tliHt  I  complained  it  h:i<J  bten  withheld  irties 
the  subject  wa*  tail  before  ibe  House.  1  am  boHod,  in 
jutiiire  to  his  MajeMy'i  goTemmeiii,  to  acknontedge  that 
ihcy  Lave  done  all  that  in  tbem  hiy  to  remove  ihii  diffi- 
culty :  ngajnst  iheir  cni>duct  I  Imve  tiuiliiiig  lo  offer; 
and  that  we  did  not  sooner  apply  lor  Hsui^uni-e  lo  the^ 
J  trust  vill  not  be  impaled  to  us  ;ts  n  lault  when  it  is 
fecollected  that  we  only  Itnew  ct'ilie  obstruciion  a  fcv 
hours  before  we  meoiioned  it  m  the  House.  If  «c 
bad  complained  by  anticipalion,  the  ed'eet  wouM 
have  been  to  furnish  the  other  aide  with  a  list  of  our 
witnesies.  But  they  have  used  their  iiiflueucc  in  vain; 
ibe  Baron  d'Ende,  the  chamberliiin,  who  w.^s  at  tirsl  so 
willing  to  come  until  his  master  refused  liim  leave,  is  not 
now  to  be  procured.  It  inrni  oui  agai»,  thiit  whe«  b« 
WAS  applied  for  by  the  King's  minister  at  Carlsrube, 
who  kindly  was  sent  to  for  tbe  purpose,  permission  wu 
again  refused,  at  least  as  be  thought,  ni  n  private  and 
verbal  conference.  Afterwards  ihe  representation  was 
made  iti  writing,  and  he  was  then  told  by  Mr.  Ber&teU^ 
the  minister,  that  permission  hnd  not  been  refused  lo 
the  baron,  only  that  no  steps  would  be  UtUen  to  compel 
him  to  come.  This  was  slated  by  the  same  Mr. 
Bersteii,  who,  I  am  in  a  eonditinn  lu  prove,  was  tlw 
very  mim  who  bad  compelled  Kri:  ^^  to  come  over  to  give 
her  evidence  in  supnori  of  the  bill,  li  wns  then  com— 
niiinieated  to  the  bi>iun,  thui  he  TUl^ll1  go  lo  Lundao  if 
he  thought  fit:  but  tike  baron,  uhu  u.is  an  e^icellent 
man,  and  would  have  been  nn  cvcilleiii  svitness,  was 
aUo  au  excellent  cliuoberlain ;  he  w;is  n  chamberlaia 
by  profesBion,  and  with  all  the  frailties  ot'  cbamberUiiD, 
for  no  sooner  was  it  annouDced  tiini  be  might  come  than 
A  was  discovered  thai  he  was  ill  itf  n  fever,  us  if  Bea> 
telli's  sickness  hud  crossed  the  /il^m  lo  uA'eci  liim.  How* 
ever,  it  was  asserted  to  be  of  serious  consequence,  aad 
steps  were  immediately  taken  by  hiin  for  u  serHiu»  cure. 
This,  of  course,  was  to  be  a  long  process,  and  the  bsroa 
finally  refused  to  coine,  well  knowing,  no  doubt,  what 
Mr.  Bersteit  was  made  of,  and  wtll  knowing  also  oa 
which  side  of  the  (juestion  tbe  wishes  of  some  folik* 
must  be.  I  say  that  bis  Majesty's  iniuisters  used  their 
aoit  eDduToiirs;  ne  do  tiut  cbacge  tlieui.ataU, 
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Ibey  b«ye  tioi  biid  plain  honest  EnglUhmeo  to  deal  with, 
but  wilj,  crafty,  foreign  courtiers,  who  thought  every 
body  they  had  to  deal  with  as  roguish  ns  themselves. 
These  persons  paid  no  attention  to  the  representations  of 
the  King's  minister;  Mr.  Lamb  used  all  the  arguments 
be  could  employ,  and  he  put  them  forcibly  and  ably^ 
but  all  in  vain,  for  we  know  very  well  that  there  is  a 
diflferent  inclination  at  the  bottom  as  to  witnesses  com« 
ing  for  the  bill  and  against  it.  Abroad  they  understand 
one  another  a  great  cteal  better  than  we  understood  our 
ministers  here;  and  Mr.  Berstett  having  made  his  repre- 
sentation to  the  chamberlain,  that  chamberlain  could 
take  a  hint :  and  suddenly,  with  the  easy  compliance  of 
an  amiable  good  creature,  and  of  a  faithful  honest 
chamberlain,  he  immediately  falls  sick  of  an  illness 
ilrhich  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  he  acquired;  unless  by 
some  communication  with  Resielli.  When  the  papers 
are  presented  to  your  lordships,  you  will  find  something 
to  call  for  comment,  but  nothing  to  censure,  in  the  con* 
duct  of  the  King's  government.  What  I  have  stated  is 
a  misfortune  to  the  Queen  arising  from  the  nature  of 
ber  situation.  Regarding  the  conduct  of  foreign  go- 
vernments, I  will  not  argue  excepting  from  what  I  know; 
but  her  Majesty  feels  the  consequence  of  this  state  of 
things,  and  is  now  and  for  ever  deprived  of  this  import- 
ant,  this  all-important,  witness.  'I  throw  myself  on 
your  lordships  with  entire  confidence  that  the  Court 
will  give  due  weight  to  this  statement,  and  will  not  pro- 
ceed opon  the  new  and  monstrous  principle  that  a  per* 
son  accused  of  nine  or  ten  charges,  and  who  has  refot* 
.ed  seven  or  eight  of  tbem,  though  prevented  by  una*> 
voidable  circumstances  from  giving^  a  complete  answer 
to  the  rest,  is  still,  for  the  first  time  since  justice  was 
known  in  our  courts,  to  be  held  guilty." 

Counsel  were  then  ordered  to  withdraw. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  after  the  long  ex* 
aminotion  of  the  witness  who  had  just  withdrawn,  it  bad 
appeared  to  him  sufficiently  late  in  the  day  not  to  call 
another.  On  this  account  he  had  risen  to  move  the  ad^ 
joommenty  and  also  to  lay  on  the  table,  by  command  of 
his  Majesty,  the  papers  to  which  the  learned  gentleman 
had  referred.  They  had  been  received  yesterday  and  gO-^ 
yernment  immediately  felt  it  their  duty  to  commnnicat^' 
'Copies  of  tbem  to  tbecounsel  for  ber  Majesty.  It  wiM^^ 
im»  ihitt  tie  JiitorMy^ieneral  far  the  Queen  had-be« 
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come  acquainted  with  their  contents.  He  ("the  Earl  fii 
Liverpool)  was  perfectly  satisBed  that,  when  the  HooW 
should  have  read  these  documents,  it  would  be  coo^ 
vinced  that  every  effort  had  been  used  by  ministers  t# 
obtain  the  «nttendance  of  the  individuul  named ;  and  iMt 
could  say  most  sincerely  and  conscientiously  that  it  had 
been  not  only  their  duty,  but  their  wish,  for  the  general 
purposes  of  justice,  to  endeavour  to  secure  his  presenea 
for  examination  at  the  bar.  The  learned  counsel  had 
therefore  done  no  more  than  justice  to  the  King's  g6» 
verument  in  saying  that  ihey  have  left  no  ezertion  iiii* 
tried  to  obtain  the  attendance  of  the  Baron  d*Eiide» 
Nothing  more  remains  for  me  now  but  to  lay  the  papevi 
upon  the  table  ;  what  operation  they  may  have  upon  tli€ 
whole  case  hereafter,  it  is  not  for  me  to  determine.  The 
papers  have  been  printed,  and  will  be  ready  for  de» 
livery  in  a  few  hours. 

The ^Lord^Chanctllor  then  put  the  question  of  ad» 
journment. 

The  AUorney-General,  however,  presented  himself  lAr 
the  notice  of  the  House,  and,  amidst  many  cries  of* 
''  Places,  Order,  order,"  asked  what  course  the  conosd 
for  her  Majesty  now  intended  to  pursue  ? 

Mr.  Brougham  replied,  ''1  thought  it  my  daty  to 
give  the  explanation  I  have  afforded  why  we  did  Qoi 
proceed  with  more  evidence  to*day.  I  shall  take  tili 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Court  to  consider  what  comiC 
the  counsel  for  her  Majesty  must  pursue." 

The  House  then  adjourned  at  a  quarter  to  4. 

The  following  is  the  correspondence  relative  to  Binm- 
d'Ende's  appearance  before  the  House  of  Lords  asa  wit* 
uess  on  the  part  of  her  Miiiesty  the  Queen,  as  ordertS ' 
to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  their  lordsliips.  « 

Foreign  Office,  Oct.  5,  1820.  • 
Sir,— >I  am  to  acquaint  you  that  the  Queen's  law  servants  have  tills 
clay  represenieci  to  the  House  of  Peers,  that  the  Ikiron  d'  Encie,  i  "hsij 
berlain  in  the  service  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  and  who  was  ssf 
signed  to  attend  upon  her  Majesty  when  Princess  oj  Wales,  dunDg.tlie 
period  of  her  vJMt  toCarhruhe  in  the  year  IS  17,  is  a  material  witnM- 
tor  the  Queen's  defence  ;  that  the  Baron  had  actually  consented  (tub* 
ject  to  the  permission  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke)  to  gifS 
iiis  personal  attendance  in  London  tor  this  purpose,  but  that,  upoQ.h|i 
Eoyal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke*s  late  return  to  Carlsruhe,  this  cbn* 
sent  (as  the  Queen's  agent,  Mr.  Leman,  has  deposed)  was,  upon  tbe 
part  of  the  Grand  Duke,  distinctly  refused ;  and  the  Baron  allegdi 
*^*i  refusal  to  Mr*  Leanii  ai  tbe  sole  cause  of  his  not  giving  his  atlMf 
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ance  in  tlii%  comitry..  Had  the  Queen's  law  agents  applied  in  dot 
lime  to  his  Majestjr's  government,  it  would,  under  the  express  orders 
which  they  bad  received  at  the  outset  of  these  proceedings  from  hit 
Majesty,  aod  which,  in  every  instance  pointed  out  by  the  Queen's 
agents,  they  have  uniformly  and  faithfully  endeavoured  to  carry  into 
efiect,  have  been  (lieir  duty  io  ba^e  addressed  a  request  on  the  part  of 
the  King,  their  master,  to  the  Grand  Duke,  to  permit  the  attendance 
of  this  gentleman  before  the  House  of  Peers,  for  the  furtherance  of 
justice. 

The  legal  advisers  of  the  Queen  having  represented  that  they  still 
continue  to  regard  the  presence  of  this  individual  as  of  importance  to 
ber  MajestVft  defence,  and  his  Majesty  being  solicitous,  with  the  least 
possible  delay*  to  give  effect  to  their  wishes,  f  have  received  the  King's 
commands  to  direct  you  will,  without  loss  of  tune,  on  receipt  of  tbia 
dispatch,  proceed  to  Carlsruhe,  for  the  purpose  of  giving,  by  yoar 
personal  representations  and  exertions,  the  utmost  possible  weight  to 
the  request  which*  in  the  King's  name,  you  are  authorized  to  make  to 
the  Grand  Duke  upon  this  matter. 

The  British  Government  are  fully  sensible  of  the  respect  due  to  the 
law  and  practice  of  independent  states  with  regard  to  the  means  which 
the  sovereign  power  may  either  be  enabled,  or  think  fit,  to  em« 
ploy,  for  the  purposes  of  inducing,  permitting,  or  compelling  its  sub* 
jccts  to  appear,  in  order  to  give  evidence  before  the  tribunals  of  a  fo* 
feign  state ;  but  Ihey  are  persuaded  that,  whatever  mav  be  the  rule 
which  the  Grand  Dtike  ot  Baden  may  think  fit  to  lay  down  on  such 
matters,  his  Royal  Highness's  sense  of  jostice  will  suffer  the  lienefit  or 
tbe  incoiiTenience  of  such  rule  to  operate  equally  and  with  perfect  im« 
partiality  on  the  fide  of  the  defence  as  well  as  ol  the  charge*  Now, 
aa  it  appears  by  tlie  evidence  of  Barbara  Kress,  that  she  was  not  only 
permitted,  but  in  some  meabure  required,  to  give  her  attendance  upon 
these  proceedings  in  support  ot  the  bill, at  the  instxuice  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that,  wlien  you  shall  have  brought 
tbe  dilferent  course  which  is  stated  to  have  been  pursued  in  the  case  of 
tbe  Baron  d'£ode  under  the  Grand  Duke's  notice,  his  Royal  High- 
ness willatofftce,  whatever  may  be  the  temporary  inconvenience  to  his 
Royal  Highness' s  personal  service,  give  orders  for  the  Baron's  being 
permitted  instantly  to  set  out  for  this  country,  and,  in  the  present  acl- 
iranoed  stao^eof  the  proceedings,  you  will  consider  it  yotir  duty  to 
press  that  this  gentleman's  departure  and  journey  may  be  as  mucn  as 
possible  accelerated. 

I  should  hope  that  the  simple  statement  of  this  case  will  be  snffi- 
Gient  to  give  effect  to  the  objea  with  which  you  are  charged ;  but  in 
the  event  of  any  obstacle  being  interposed,  you  will  maJ^e  a  written 
representation  on  the  part  of  your  court,  pressing  this  request  for  the 
Grand  Duke's  £svourahle  consideration,  as  indisputably  due  to  public 
justice,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  above  referred  to. 

I  am.  &c.  (Signed)        CASTLEREAGH. 

To  the  Hon.  F.  Lamb,  &c. 

Carlsruhe,  I3th  October,  1820. 
My  Lord, — On  the  morning  of  the  lOtb  I  received  your  lordship's 
letter  relative  to  the  Baron  D'Ende.  On  the  1 1th  I  reached  Carls* 
rtihf J  and  obtained  an  interview  with  the  Baron  de  Berstett.  That 
minister  went  immediately  afterwards  to  the  Grand  Duke,  and  in* 
for:ned  roe,  on  his  return  from  bis  Royal  Highness,  that  the  obstacles 
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tDthe  Heparturc  of  the  lUron  could  only  be  ovrriroinc  bj  an  ofBcial 
applicMiiMi.  The  ciitltKeit  cotrespotiilcdc*^  will  show  wlial  iti-pt  were 
liken  in  coti4ri|iiencc,  and  their  tcault.  It  niny  be  permitlecl  mc  la 
remark,  Ihat  my  applicnlloii  has  been  cotiiplel«ly  tiicmsrul,  anft  tbst 
the  failure  of  the  atijei.-t  ot  his  miction  lo  this  place  was  to  be  at(ribal«t 
»lely  lo  the  unexprcted  reply  of  the  Baron  il'Ende  himself. 
I  have  Ibe  honour  lo  be,  my  Innl, 

Your  lorilihip's  molt  oheJient  (ervani. 
To  Viscount  Casllercagh,  K.  G.  5c<.        (Signed)        F.  LAMB. 

The  undenigned,  &c.  lias  \i-»rnct\  with  rr(>ret  that  the  argumenb 
vhkh  he:  had  llie  honour  to  allege  this  morning  tu  conTcrsation  wM> 

Kur  excellency,  have  been  insufllcient  lo  induce  Ihe  ffovrrnment  tt 
den  lo  (leiinii  the  Baron  d'EniJe,  thantberlain  of  his  ^ijyal  Htgb- 
nes*  the  Cirand  Duke,  to  proceed  to  London. 

Under  tlii:w  circumsUnces  it  becomes  the  duly  of  the  undeni^^d 
lo  fulfil  Ihe  turther  imtruclions  of  hin  govemnienl,  by  repmen|!n( 
officially. lo  jour  Excellency  the  reasons  which  induce  him,  h«werer 
reluctanllv,  to  renew  a  demand  Thich  Uii  not  met  wjih  the  conmr* 
rence  of  tne  Court  of  Raden. 

•  I'he  British  Government  is  fully  sensible  of  Ihe  mpect  due  to  tti9 
law  and  practice  of  other  stales :  it  fuMv  apgireciales  die  fepufiMDoe 
which  his  Royal  Ilighneis  the  Grand  Diike  lias  fell  lo  the  delalU  ot 
bis  court  being  made  matter  of  [Xitilic  intesiigation  :  iiid  in  pmof  «f 
this,  it  may  be  permitted  lo  the  nn[ler«iti;ned  lo  recal  to  your  Excel* 
lency,  tint  upon  a  pretious  occasion,  when  lie  had  reqiieslrd  the  »t- 
ICndance  of  a  fourrier  of  the  court  as  a  »itne»  against  the  Queen,  be 
leadily  de«i>teJ  from  the  application,  as  soon  as  he  uas  made  ac- 
quainted uilh  Ihe  aentimenls  und  delerminalion  of  his  Royal  Kighneit 
upon  this  nubject.  If  be  now  pursues  a  differenl  course,  il  must  be 
attributed  lo  the  dlflerence  of  the  circumstan'.-n. 

The  wilneis  in  i[iieslion  n  repreaenled  to  be  essential  lo  Ihe  defence 
«f  the  Queen.  Tlie  ritihts of  hospitality  will  not  be  viotat>-d  by  bisjm- 
|>earanee;  on  the  conlr.iry,  these  seem  loret|uire,lhat  the  Grand  Duie- 
•houlil  contribute  lo  the  vindication  of  Ihe  guest  of  his  court. 

The  permission  which  is  demanded  ii  slill  mote  etsFnIial  lo  Ibe 
cbaracler  of  llie  British  gOTernmenI, 

With  whatever  good  failh  il  may  act,  it  will  not  Mi:ape  llie  attacfci 
oF  malevokiice,  unless  its  demand  is  granted ;  and  your  EvcelletiCT 
will  not  have  failed  lo  remark,  Uiat  in  ihis  alfair  it  is  not  sufficienttB 
act  with  ihe  moil  perfect  purity  and  good  tnilh,  il  is  also  necessary 
that  Iheite  should  be  made  undeniably  evident  lo  theeyri  of  ibe  whrtv 
World.  ' 

The  undersigned  (rusts  Ihnt  Iheie  cunsideralions  may  be  of  weicRI' 
enough  lo  induce  Ibe  Goieroment  of  Badni  lo  change  iis  present  im- 
lerminaiion. 

His  own  character  for  impartiality,  and  that  of  Ihe  British  GovepH 
ment  for  sincerity  and  good  lailb,  are  ctqaally  xt  stake. 

The  magnitude  ol  thew  interest*  must  justify  ihe  undcrsigneil  bt 
penisting  in  an  application  which  could,  under  no  other  circusf 
atances,  have  received  iheaanclion  of  the  Btiiisti  Guvemment.  T^ 
undersigned  has  the  honuur,  in:  ' ' 

Carttruhe,  October  I  Mit.  1S30.  (Signed)         F.  LAMBl 

To  hia  Excdleacy  Ihe  Baian  tie  Benletl,  itc  -,y. 
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t  Sb^— In  reply  to  the  note  which  your  Excellency  was  pleasecl  (o  ad- 
dress to  me  on  the  1  Iti)  inst.,  and  in  reference  to  the  conversation  which 
I  had  the  honour  to  hold  with  you  on  the  same  day,  I  find  it  necessary 
in  the  first  place  to  correct  a  most  material  mistake  which  appears  to 
liave  crept  into  our  communications. 

The  ohject  of  the  pn^positjons  made  to  me  verbally  by  your  Excel- 
lency appeared  to  me  to  be,  that  the  Grand  Duke,  my  august  master, 
should  give  to  Baron  d'Ende  not  only  his  permission,  but  his  orders, 
to- proceed  to  England  ;  to  which  I  had  the  honour  to  remark,  that  I 
knew  too  well  the  fixefl  determination  of  his  Royal  Highness,  never  to 
take  part  directly  in  any  thing  which  might  relate  to  tlie  solemn  pro- 
ceeding at  this  time  before  the  tribunal  of  the  House  of  Peers  in 
England,  to  dare  to  propose*  to  him  to  give  any  such  orders  to  a  person 
belonging  to  his  court.  Your  Excellency  will  recollect,  that  when, 
some  time  ago,  you  requested  me  to  obtain  permission  for  one  of  the 
fourriers  of  the  court  to  proceed  to  EngUincl  as  a  witness  against  the 
Queen,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  declaring  to  yon,  that  I  could 
sever  obtain  any  such  permission  from  his  Royal  Fltghness. 

If  any  agents  of  the  British  Government  have  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing subjects  of  the  Grand  Duke  to  proceed  of  their  own  accord  t0 
England,  1  have  to  remark  to  your  Excellency,  that  this  could  never 
have  occurred  except  in  the  case  of  private  individuals,  not  being  in 
the  service  of  the  court,  or  in  pny  official  situation,  and  to  whom  no- 
thing but  a  passport  from  the  police  is  requisite  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
ceed wherever -they  might  wish  without  the  government  ever  having 
to  take  notice  of  such  a  circumstance. 

"  I  hope  that  your  Excellency  will  find  in  this  exposition  of  facts  re- 
lating to  this  object  of  your  mission,  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the 
impartiality  and  justice  which  have  guided,  and  will  ever  guide,  tlve 
conduct  of  my  governgient  on  this  subject.  But  as  your. Excellency 
ii  nevertheless  pleased  to  pctsist  in  your  demand  that  Baron  <r£nde 
should  at  least  not  be  prevented  by  a  refusal  of  leave  of  absence  Irom 
proceeding  to  England,  in  the  event  of  his  consenting  to  undertake 
this  journey  ;  and  as  your  Excellenty  assures  me  that  this  witness  is 
deemed  to  be  essential  to  the  defence  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  his. 
Hoyal  Highness  has  ordered  me  to  address  immediately  to  Baron 
d'Ende  the  letter,  a  copy  of  which  is  annexed,  by  which  that  gentle- 
nan  is  left  entirely  at  liberty  to  act  according  to  his  own  wishes. 
-  If  Baron  d'Ende's  reply,  which  I  transmit  in  original  to  your  Excel- 
Icocv,  does  not  answer  your  expectations,  your  Excellency  will  at  least 
see  by  this  last  step,  taken  by  my  masters  orders,  tliat  his  Royal  High- 
ness, faithfuHo  the  principles  he  has  laid  down,  has  had  no  wish  to 
kinder  Monsieur  d*£nde  from  acting  on  this  occasion  according  to  his 
own  free* will. 

I  beg  you^  Excellency  to  accept  the  expressions  of  my  high  consi- 
deration. (Signed)         THE  BARON  DE  BERSTETr. 

Carhruhe,  \Zth  October,  1820. 
To  his  Exceilencv  Mr.  Lamb,  &c. 

Sir, — One  of  the  Queen  of  England's  counsel  having  asserted  in 
Ine  House  of  Peers,  that  after  receiving  two  letters,  written  in  her 
Majesty's  own  hand,  with  the  view  of  inducing  you  to  repair  to  Eng- 
land to  give  evidence  in  her  favour,  you  had,  with  tears  in  your  eyes^ 
refosed  to  accept  the  invitation  given  to  you  for  that  purpose  by  one 
Iff  her  Miyesty*s  agents,  alleging  that  an  express  prohibition  from 
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j'our  Sovctcign  rcndercil  ii  iinpoHible  (or  }ou  to  undctlake  tuctt  a 

Mr.  Lamb,  his  Britannic  Majesty'*  Plenipo'cnliarj  lo  ihe  Cvrmanu: 
ConteUerdtian,  hif,  in  cons^ix'iice  beeu  (llivijitil  liy  liii  Cofcm- 
ment  to  pructrrd  thuhrr,  in  unler  to  lilie  ftll  nrccnarj  tlcps  for  pnr- 
vakling  ou  his  Royal  Hi|;linc»  tOKinoTe  iheolniaclet  winch,  it  would 
KWiii,  prevfat  ^our  tonipiuince  with  the  irqunt  of  bei  Majcuf  the 
Quren  of  England. 

Thia  miniitrr  hatinn  arqu)iiilc<i  me  with  the  purport  of  his  mitsion, 
I  have  laid  it  before  ihe  Grand  Duke,  atid  liit  Boviil  ilighiteii  fa« 
coqinianded  me.  Sir,  ufticiail)  lo  inform  joo,  that  you  were  perfedtjr 
at  libcrly  to  acl,  on  iJie  preKrnl  occasion,  as  yuu  sliuuld  think  proper, 
and  that,  allhuii|>l>  liii  Royal  llighnns  would  never,  nor  in  any  msa- 
ner  imrrfere  in  uiutever  might  reble  lo  the  procMislingi  agaliat  Ute 
Queen  of  EngUml,  he  neverlheless,  wai  ready  lo  jtive  you  ieare,  an 
^  your  making  luch  a  request,  lo  proceed  either  to  £nglaniJ,  ot  to  any 
otlier  country  wbiih  you  might  wiili  to  viiiL 

The  case  in  question  living  of  extreme  delicacy,  I  am  directed  bj 
the  Granil  Duki:  to  rci^ui-sl  yuu  wjU  icluin  a  written  answer  lo  llw 
communication  which  I  hate  ibe  honour  of  addceuiug  lo  yon. 

Accent,  Sir,  the  auurance  of  my  moil  dminsuiiheil  ciniideralioo. 

{Sigucdj        THE  BARON  DE  BERSTETT. 
CarUru^,  Oclobtr  1 1,  1620. 
To  (he  Bjnin  d'Ende,  oncof  his  Royal  Highnirui  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Bddcn's  ChamberLins,  Sec.  and  Maiur  ol  the  Ceremoniet. 

Monsieur  le  Baron,— I  liave  just  recrivrd  |be  letter  ivhicfa  your 
Excellency  has  done  nic  the  honour  to  addrcM  lo  nie,  anil  by  whicb 
yciu  are  to  good  ai  lo  inforin  me,  "  that  one  of  the  couiiicl  for  her 
Majesly  the  Queen  of  EnKlaiid  hat  complained  in  the  House  ^ 
Lord*,  that,  alter  receiving  two  Icllvrs  which  h^r  MajeMy  had  deigned 
to  address  lo  me.  teqitestiiig  my  evidence,  I  had  refused  lo  proceed 
to  London,  in  couM^ueiice  of  a  prtiliibitmn  on  the  part  of  my  SoTe- 
leign  :  ihot,  in  coiiset)UE-nce  of  thik  ttalrmetii,  Mr.  Lamb,  hii  Britan- 
nic Majoty''*  Minisler'Flenipoleiillary  to  the  Gemianic  Cunfi*dera- 
lion,  has  been  inslrucled  to  repair  hither  for  ihe  purpose  of  removing 
any  obstacle  whirh  mi(;lit  ariic  lo  my  departure ;  and  that  his  RojM 
Highncis  the  C;r..iJil  llnkr  hasiniltucleil  jour  Excelli-ncy  to  dechwe 
■o  me,  ufliiulK .  i '.  i  i  :  i  i  <  i ii-i  lly  at  liberty  to  follow  my  inolim- 
lion,  and  Ih.i;  i  '  .  upuii  niy  retjuest,  uill  not  rcfuu  s 

leave  of  absi'i  ■     :  ^  !■>  Englanil." 

I  beg  k-Bvc  III  !iir  r  .-■:  i  1.  ■  .■  I-.  hr  uTiowed  to  correct  some  niitlakn 
wtiich  appeur  lo  huve  crept  into  Ihe  allegaiiuo<  of  hct  MajeMjr'k 
('(•uniei.  1  have  only  liren  honoured  with  one  letter  from  nt- 
Majcily,  a  letter  whicii  luu  been  il'.livere<l  to  me  by  her  aeent,  M. 
X«man,  to  which  I  .have  replied,  that  the  nature  of  my  duties  m« 
dt-reil  il  iinprasible  tor  me  to  come  lo  Eoelaiid,  in  compliance  «1tl> 
her  Majesty's  uishea.  With  respect  to  llie  lean  with  whicb  I  an' 
staled  lo  liHve  accent punictl  this  refu^ul,  1  am  the  more  astonished,  m 
my  decbtation  uas  conveyed  lo  M.  Lem^n  through  one  of  a>f 
friends,  whu  undertook  to  communicate  my  deteiminatinn  to  Mq 
upon  thi^  subject. 

In  tonseipTrnce  of  Ihe  permission  wliii-h  your  Excellency  has  dt'M 
me  Ihe  hiiiimir  lo  Imiistnii  lo  me  in  Ihe  name  of  Ins  Royal   Higlinc* 
lh<r  Gnind  Duke,  ihc  diflieulty  grounded  on  the  nature  of  my  iI  ' 
is  overcome  :  1  am  e.vlremely  grieved  that  it  is,  ncvcrthelcM, 
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aiy^pcwtrfoconlbfiiitothcwifbetof  her  Majesty  tlie  Queen.  Hie 
fUte  of  my  health  b  such  that  i  could  not  undenake  %o  long  a  joyr* 
ney  without  the  greatest  danger,  particularly  at  tins  moment,  when 
about  to  undergo  a  rigid  course  of  medical  treatment.  Have  the 
goodneia,  Sir»  to  expism  these  circumstances  to  Mr.  Lamb,  and  tir 
coovey  to  him  my  regret  at  not  being  able  to  procred  to  England. 

I  avail  myself  o$  this  occasion  to  offer  to  your  Excellency  the  aaior* 
aoce  of  m  V  highest  consideration. 

(Signed)       THE  BARON  D'ENDE. 

Carisrukc,  Octther  M,  1820. 
To  his  Excellency  the  Baron  de  Berstett,  ice, 

EIGHTEENTH  D J Y.-^Octnber  ^^. 
After  the  usual  forms  the  l^arl  of  Harrowby  brought 
up  the  report  of  the  commit  tee,  to  which  the  extracts' 
from  the  eorrespoiideuce  betweeo  Mr.  Powell  and  Co« 
lonel  Brown,  relative  to  the  absence  of  Restelli^  were  re- 
ferred. 

The  clerk  then  read  the  following  report :— 
'^  The  Lords'  committee  appointed  with  power  to  ex«^ 
amine  John  Allan  Powell,  and  to  verifj  and  compare  ex- 
tiacts  of  his  correspondence  with  Colonel  Brown  with 
the  originals,  and  to  whom  the  said  extracts  were  referred 
— report,  that  the  committee  have  called  before  them 
John  Allan  Powell,  who,  being  examined,  has  stated  that 
the  extracts  presented  by  him  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
contain  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  between  him 
and  Colonel  Brown  relative  to  the  absence  of  the  witness 
Resteili.  The  committee  then  proceeded  to  examine, 
verify,  and  compare  the  said  extracts  with  the  originals, 
and  found  the  same  correct.  These  extracts,  in  the  opi* 
nion  of  the  committee,  might  be  classed  under  two 
separate  heads.  The  6rst  consisted  of  extracts  of  letters 
from  Colonel  Brown  to  Mr.  Powell,  previous  to  the  14th 
of  September,  when  Resteili  was  dispatched  to  Milan ; 
Che  second  of  extracts  from  Colonel  Brown's  letters  to 
Mr.  Powell,  and  from  Mr.  Powell's  tp  Colonel  Brown, 
written  after  that  period.  From  the  extracts  under  the  first 
head  it  appeared  that,  as  early  as  the  4th  of  July,  letters 
from  Colonel  Brown  stated  that  great  alarm  prevailed  in 
Italy  respecting  the  maUtreatmeiit  of  the  witnesses,  and 
urged  the  necessity  of  sending,  without  delay,  letters 
from  all  the  witnesses  to  their  friends.  Communications 
of  a  similar  nature  appear  to  have  been  made  by  Colonel 
Brown,  under  the  date  of  the  iOth,  18th,  and  d4thof  the' 
same  month,  and  of  the  4th  of  August,  in  which  it  \%k 
stated  thai  the  alarm  liad  increased,  in  consequence  JH 
the  noo*arfiyaI  of  any  letters  from  the  witnesses      ^^^ 
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ters  dated  the  9th,  15th,  l6th,  28th,  and  29th  of  Aogiist, 
from  Colonel  Brown,  contained  similar  complaints,  and 
recommended  the  sending  of  a  courier  to   Milan.     In 
these  communications  the    necessity  of  quieting    the 
alarm  of  the  frienda  of  the  witnesses  was  urged  in  tlie 
strongest  terms.     It  is  stated  that  very  exaggerated  re* 
ports  of  what  liad  occurred  at  Dover  were  circulated ; 
]t  being  stated  that  Restelii  had  lost  an  eye,  that  Sacrhi 
was  murdered,  and  that  all  the  witnesses  had  been  greatly 
injured.  The  terror  which  prevailed  Colonel  Brown  stated 
to  be  extreme,  and  it  appeared  that  it  had  h|id  the  effect  ' 
of  deterring  witnesses  from  coming  to  England  wl^o  had- 
previously  agreed   to  appear   in  the  proceedings.    The 
^mmittee  further  stated  to  the  House,  that,  under  this 
first  head,  they  had  confined  themselves  to  general  state- 
ments, as  the  extracts  themselves  were  mixed  up  v^ith 
matters  which  could  not  be  received  in  evidence;  but 
that  to  the  second  head  the  same  reason  did  not  apply^ 
and  they  had,  therefore,  given  in  their  report  the  ex* 
tracts  at  length.     In  the  extract  from  a  letter,  dated 
13tb  September,  from  Mr.  Powell  to  Colonel  Brown  (of 
which   Uestelli  was  the  bearer) — in  that  letter  he  stated- 
that  he  had  returned  him  (Colonel  Brown)  Restelii,  as  be 
mieht  be  of  use  to  him^  but  he  was  to  send  him  back^: 
with  all  the  witnesses  and  documents,  so  as  to  arrive  here, 
by  the  Sd  of  October.      It  stated  also  that  Mr.  Powell 
was  conscious  of  the  difiiculties  under   which  Colonel' 
Brown  laboured,  in  consequence  of  the  reports  of  the 
injurious  treatment  of  the  witnesses  ;  but  he  relied  on  hia 
exertions  to  get  over  them,    in  Colonel  Brown's  letter, 
to  Mr.  Powell,  dated  September  20,  he  states  that,  just 
as  he. was  going  to  dispatch  the  courier,  Restelii  bad* 
arrived,  and  expressed  himself  heartily  sick  of  the  man*: 
ner  in  which  the  witnesses  were  confined  in   England. 
Colonel  Brown's  letter  dated   October    1,  stated,  that 
Restelii   said  he   was  ill  in   bed ;  but  that  be  (Colonel. 
Brown)  feared  he  was  sbufiling.     Mr.  Po Well's  letter  to 
Colonel  Brown,  .of  the  2d  of   October,   expresses   bis 
sorrow  at  Restelli's  unwillingness  to  return,  and  requests 
the  colonel  to  send  him  as  soon  as  possible,  as  he  ought*, 
to  have  been  back  by  the  5d  of  October,  which  waa> 
theD  jnipossible ;  but  he  must  return,  as  the  Attorney*; 
General  had  given  express  orders  to  that  effect,  and  thai: 
no  means  should  be  left  untried  to  make  him  retura»* 
Colonel  Brown's  letter  to  Mr.  Powell,  dated  Qctobfif  V 


itated  that  Restelli  was  still  serioasly  ill  with  a  fever, 
and  that  he  bad  been  twice  bled.  Another  letter  froqd 
Colonel  Brown,  dated  Milan,  October  4,  states  that 
Restelli  is  still  very  ill.  The  colonel  endeavoured  to 
make  him  proceed  to  London,  but  be  could  not  for  some 
lime  to  come." 

The  report  was  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  directed  thnt  the  papers  which 
had  been  referred  to  the  committee  should  be  sealed  up, 
and  returned  to  Mr.  Powell. 

Counsel  were  then  called  in. 

Mr.  Brougham  re(]uested  that  Louisa  Demont  might 
be  called  in. 

The  SolicUoT'Gentrnl  said,  that  in  consequence  of  a 
commanication  of  the  wish  of  the  counsel  for  ber  Ma- 
jesty, liouisa  Demont,  who  was  at  her  lodgings  in  Lon- 
don, had  been  sent  for,  but  that  he  had  been  informed 
(hat  Mr.  Vizard  had  mentioned  to  Mr.  Maule,  that  he 
should  not  want  her  before  twelve  o'clock,  and  that 
Mr.  Maule  had  gone  away  with  that  impression. 

Mr,  Brougham  begged  to  tender  that  which  he  could 
sot  in  an  ordinary  trial  do,  being  aware  that  it  would  be 
defective  in  that  proceeding;  but  he  hoped  their  lord- 
ships,  in  regard  of  the  particular  nature  of  the  inquiry  in 
which  they  were  now  engaged,  and  more  especially  with 
relation  to  the  charge  contained  in  the  preamble  of  the 
bill  against  ber  Majesty,  would  be  pleased  to  receive  it 
in  evidence :  that  it  being  alleged  in  the  preamble  of 
the  bill,  "  That  her  Majesty  conducted  herself,  not  only 
intb  iodecent  and  offensive  familiarity  and  freedom,  and 
earried  on  a  licentious^,  disgraceful,  and  adulterous  in- 
tereonrae  during  her  Majesty's  residence  abroad,  but  that 
by  that  conduct  of  her  Royal  Highness  great  scandal 
and  dishonour  had  been  brought,  during  the  whole  of 
the  period  to  which  the  preceding  statement  referred, 
opoo  his  Majesty's  family  and  this  kingdom  ;  and  that 
it  was  to  manifest  a  deep  sense  of  such  scandalous,  dis* 
graceful,  and  vicious  conduct  on  the  part  of  her  Ma- 
jesty, by  which  she  had  rendered  herself  unworthy  of 
the  exalted  rank  and  station  of  Queen  Consort,  and  tq 
evince  a  just  regard  for  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  and 
the  honoar  of  the  nation,"  he  tendered  the  evidence 
which  he  held  in  bis  hand,  to  rebut  that  allegation,  and 
to  show  that  the  general  estimation  in  foreign  nations  of 
her  Royal -Highness  was  such,  uftcr  they  had  witnessed 
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her  condacl,  as  to  be  utterly  ioeonsiitent  #ith  ihe'ffile* 
meot  io  the  bill ;  that  the  paper  be  tendered  was  the 
Austrian  Gazette,  published  at  Trieste  at  tbe  time  her 
Royal  Highness  was  there,  which  stated  her  to  have  ai^. 
rived  at  mid-day,  on  a  certain  day,  and  to  have  left 
Trieste  on  the  following  day,  with  all  demonstrations  of 
respect  befitting  a  person  of  her  station ;  that  be  ten* 
dered  this,  not  as  conclusive  evidence,  but  as  primk 
Jade  evidence  of  that  which  was  inconsistent  with  tbe 
allegations  of  the  bill. 

J'ke  Attortuy^Gcneral  said  it  was  impossible  that  the 
papers  in  question  could  be  received  [n  evidence;  and 
be  had  to  complain  of  his  learned  friend  makine  tb^ 
statement  be  bad  done,  because  be  knew  very  well  that 
tbe  evidence  he  proposed  was  inadmissible.  In  proof 
of  tbia  be  bad  ouly  to  call  to  their  lordships'  recoUee* 
tion  what  bis  learned  friend  had  himself  acknowledged, 
he  having  begun  by  stating  that  the  evidence  he  had  to 
offer  to  tbeir  lordships  was  such  as  in  ordinary  casea 
could  not  be  received.  Would  it  have  been  competeftfl; 
to  him  in  his  case  to  have  produced  such  evidence? 
Certainly  not.  Then  if  he  could  not  be  permitted  t6 
bring  forward  proof  of  this  kind,  why  should  such  an 
advantage  be  conceded  to  his  learned  friend  ?  Ha- 
therefore  humbly  contemled  that  these  papers  conld^Mt 
be  received  as  evidence  by  tbeir  lordships. 

The  Soticitor^Genfral  contended  that  these  paperalM4 
not  been  offered  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  afaowi^g 
how  the  Princess  of  Wales  had  been  received  at  TriHM, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  affording  bis  learned  fiiiadija 
opportunity  of  making  the  stateanent  he  had  done  m^ 
specting  the  time  of  her  Uoyal  Highness's  arrival  aod  dbf 
partwe  from  Trieste.  That,  he  was  satisfied,  was  the  ooM 
reason  his  teamed  friend  had  for  offering  these  two  nemi 
papers  to  the  consideration  of  their  lordships.  WhA 
effect  this  attempt  might  have  on  their  lordships'  mindo 
it  was  not  for  him  to  decide;  but  it  was  most  palpabhu 
It  was  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  sole  object  aimed 
at  in  producing  these  papers  was  to  make  collaterally 
an  impression  which  his  learned  friend  could  not  mwmts 
directly.  It  was  admitted  even  by  his  learned  friend 
that  the  evidence  could  not  be  received  in  tbe  coiMta 
below,  and  he  was  confident  that  their  lordships  woold 
reject  it. 

Mr.  Brougham  had  slated  that  he  did  not  think ihtM 
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wideDce  which  could  be  received  in  a  cooirt  of 
ji^fice;  bat  be  tbooght  they  might  go  for  sometbiDg  in 
ifiioceediog  oat  of  such  a  court.  He  was  not  here  in  a 
4Mrt  ef  justice.  In  a  court  of  justice  he  could  have 
tljjectcd  CO  the  members  of  a  grand  jury  afterwards  be* 
muog  part  of  the  jury  to  try  the  cause — in  a  court  of 
jaitice  ne  would  have  had  his  right  of  challenge  against 
ihejurora— in  a  court  of  justice  he  would  have  been  al« 
hired  to  prove  declarations  made  by  jurors  in  hostility 
to  his  client — in  a  court  of  justice  he  might  have  ol^ 
jfecled  to  the  prosecutors  of  his  client  sitting  as  judges 
tlld  jury.  But  the  privileges  which  he  would  have  bad^ 
aid  all  the  objections  which  would  have  been  open  to 
Vm  in  a  coort  of  justice,  were  denied  to  him  here.  Ifj 
dkBBj  he  was  to  be  confined  to  strictly  legal  evidence^ 
In  then  his  adversaries  conduct  their  case  according  to 
the  practice  of  courts  of  justice.  He  wished  for  nothing 
nwathan  to  be  regulated  by  the  practice  of  the  courts 
MoWi  if  that  regulaiion  were  fairly  applied  to  both 
'  jM^  Bntt  to  make  this  a  completely  leeal  proceedings 
tpair  lordships  must  give  him  a  jury  fairly  chosen,  and 
*U  the  rights  he  would  have  had  before  a  jury.  This 
|<oeeeding  bad  been  said  to  be  anomalous ;  but  the  first 
t^OQaly  wasj  that  those  who  were  the  accusers  sat  as  the 
^Iwsof, his  client.  That  anovaly  produced  another^ 
tt  me  offer  of  those  papers  as  evidence.  When  so  much 
^iOBialy  was  admitted  against,  he  might  surely  claim 
^Mie  in  favour  of,  his  illustrious  client. 

Tke  Lord'ChanccUor  said,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 

|||J|niiir  the  papers  could  not  be  received  in  evidence. 

'    jBU  Earl  of  Lauderdale  wished  to  know  if  Lieutenant 

Hawnam  was  in  waiting,  as,  if  be  were,  he  would  pro- 

liMie  that  he  should  now  be  called  in  to  produce  the 

flj^Miia  of  the  Order  of  St.  Caroline,  which  the  House 

J^d  decided  could  only  be  received  from  his  hands. 

^JT^tf   Lord^Chanctllor  directed   that,    if   Lieutenant 

tf^mwmm  was  in  waiting  with  his  diploma,  he  should 

mom  be  brought  to  the  bar  to  produce  it. 

^iM^^enant  Jaupk  Robert  hownam  was  again  called 
Ikauid  further  examined  by  Mr.  Brougham. 
^Mwfi  you  got  the  diploma  of  the  Order  of  St.  Caroline  I — ^I  have. 
''Jl  that  under  the  seal  of  the  order  ? — It  is. 
The  same  was  translated  by  the  Marchese  di  Spineto, 
Tr.  Cohen  concurring  in  the  same,  and  then  the  di« 
la  was  delivered  in,  of  which  the  following  U  a 
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DIPLOMA  creating  Lieutenant  Joseph  Howitav^  IL  N.,  a  Koig)i^ 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Caroline  of  Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem,  l^hJkfyy  1^16. 

By  Ihn  present,  snbscribed  by  tiieown  hand  of  Iter  Royat  Higliiielft 
the  Princes  of  Walef«  and  bearing  ber  teaU  Ikt  Royal  tiighnrst  inp 
stitutes  and  creates  a  new  Order,  to  recutainMif:  ibi:  iailhwl  knigli^ 
who  have  had  the  honour  of  accompanying  her  on  her  pilgcimage  i^ 
the  Holy  Land. 

/tr^— Tbis  Order  shall  be  ^ven»  and  worn  only  fiy  those  wli» 
have  accompanied  her  Royal  Highnen  to  Jenisaleatk'  estcapt  bet 
physician  Professor  Mochetli»  wbo  by  a  simple  acoideat  cp^  m$ 
follow  her, 

Second—The  X^o\on€\  Bartholomew  Bergami,  Baron  of  Francina* 
Kni^t  of  Malta,  and  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  Jerusalem/  equeny 
of  her  Royal  Highness,  shall  be  the  Grand  Master  of  tbis  Ordtr«  wmd, 
bis  children,  males  as  wtU  as  /emaJes,  fihaU  sucoeed  bioi*  and  sMl 
have  the  honour  to  wear  ibis  same  order  irom  geneiaiion  lo  geoes^ 
tion  for  ev«*r. 

Third^ThH  same  adraotage  is  granted  to  the  Kni^t  of  the  Hdly 
Sopitlclire,  Mr.  William  Austin,  and  also  his  legitimate  duldreil^ 
shall  enjoy  ibis  bononr  for  ever. 

jpcmr^A— This  honour  shall  be  perBooal  for  you,  Mr.  Josqpb  How- 
nam,  captain  of  the  British  Navy,  knight  in  the  suite  of  ber  Koja^ 
Hif^ness,  created  one  of  the  Kniahts  of  this  Order  by  (bis  present^ 
and  at  your  death  the  cross  and  the  patent  shaH  beretumea  to  ttm 
Grand  Master. 

Fffth^-^Tbt  Grand  Maiiler  vhall  wear  the  cross  round  bis  neok*  aD4 
the  other  knights  shaU  be  obliged  to  wear  it  at  llie  biiton  bole  of  ibf 
feft  ivtnd  m^e  of  their  coats. 

Sixth-^The  above  mentioned  Order  consists  of  a  Red  Cross,  wTtfs 
the  motto  "  Honi  soil  qui  snal  y  pense;''  and  shall  be  called  bm  tim 
name  of  '*  Si.  Caroline  of  Jrrttsaleai/'  Tbe  Ribboo  shall  be  Mte 
and  silver. 

(Signed)    Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales. 

Colonel  Bergami,  Baron  of  Frandna,  "Knight  iH  Malta^ 
and  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Grand  Muistcr. 
(Addrrssed)— To  tbe  fiioight  Joaepb  Hownam,  a  Knight  in  ^SaUt 

of  her  Royal  Highness,  &c.         ' 
N.  B.-— The  Seal  affixed  to  4he  Diploma  is  stated  in  the  DiploWl 
Itself  to  be  theseal  of  her  Majesty ;  but  it  appeals  to  be  so  djb* 
faced,  that  it  is  difficult  for  an  engraving  to  be  mulie  of  It. 

Tbe  Marcbese  di  Spioeto.— My  iords^  I  do  not  kQoW 
whetber  tbe  number  on  this  dipioma  is  16  or  15*  I  tfarnrk 
it  ia  15:  k  is  Bot  quite  clear :  tbere  may  be  some  dou1>(| 
about  it.  Yo0/  lordsbrps  will  be  best  able  to  judge  of 
it  yourselves. 

The  Mafcbese  then  handed  tbe  parcbment  to  one  of 
tbe  clerks  of  ihe  -Houses  who  garv^  H  to  tbe  Lord-<%safeMr 
cellor.  His  lordship  inspected  it  for  a  abort  time,  bol 
did  not  make  any  remarks  on  it. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  then  rosei  and  expressed  a  wiah 
that  Lieutenant  Hownam  should  be  recalled :  he  wanlted 
to  pot  one  or  two  questions  to  that  geotledian  reg^di^* 
ibe  teat  Bceue  oo  board  tbe  .^lacca. 
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Xarl  Orty  snggested  to  his  nablefrwnd  ibat  the  bttt 
time  for  recalling  Lteuienani  HowDam  would  be  aAtr 
thecounsei  for  herMiijesty  had  (Aincluded  their  defetlClt, 

To  fills  snggesiion  liis  Orace  concerred. 

Thf  Lord-Cftancellur  tlien  moved  that  the  original  aM 
the  translation  of  the  diplomas  jun  reo^l  to  their  Idtcf- 
ahips  should  be  entered  on  the  rainutei.-^M[>rdered. 

Lord  Holland  hud  a  question  to  put  to  the  noble  lord 
■I  the  head  of  his  MHJe8ij''s  goveritineiit,  aruing  out  rff 
the  papers  which  bud  been  laid  Upon  their  Iar()3hips* 
table,  reloiive  lo  the  expenses  which  had  beenf  iacofred 
in  prosecuting  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  agaiait  het- 
Majeary.  He  had  observed  ihst  there  was  an  item  of 
18,uOO/.  outof  thesecrel-serviceiuQney :  now,  he  whh^d 
to  be  informed  what  the  sectet-serTice  tras  tor  whicb 
this  money  had  been  paid. 

Tht  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  understood  lo  j-eply,  tba^ 
as  long  as  this  prosecution  continued  a  secret  transac- 
tion, the  funds  oui  of  which  the  expenses  of  \l  were  paid 
irouid  be  the  sums  annually  voted  b;  parliament  as  se^ 
creL-serviee  money.  When  the  proiecutioD  was  fioisbed, 
the  money  would  be  drawn  from  some  other  fund,  of 
which  the  accoimis  were  more  open  lo  the  pnbllc. 

The  Earl  of  Darnlty  said,  that  he,  ^00,  had  soiAt 
questions  to  put  to  the  noble  earl,  rWativc  to  ihc-ac- 
counts  which  hud  been  just  mentioned.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  the  whole  expense  of  the  Milan  commis- 
sion was  included  in  those  accounts,  and  whether  tbfe 
expenses  of  the  witnesses  were  included  in  those  or  any 
other  documents. 

Tkt  E'iri  of  Liverpool  said,  that  those  accounli  in- 
clnded  all  the  exiienses  of  the  prosecution,  as  far  as  the;^ 
could  at  present  he  made  out,  except  those  which  bad 
been  incurred  by  the  messengers.  ^ 

Mr,  DenmuH  slated,  in  reference  to  a  furtlirr  exami- 
nation of  Louisa  Demont,  that  he  had  to  request  the  iti- 
dnlgeiice  of  the  Hou^e  lu  agree  to  the  application  he 
was  about  to  make  in  thai  respect;  that  he  had  no  idea 
of  calling  the  witness  to  prove  any  substantive  fact  OB 
the  part  of  her  Majesty,  hut  lo  ask  her  to  certain  facts, 
with  a  view,  if  she  admitted  ihem,  to  have  the  ben«Sl' 
of  them,  and  if  not,  to  call  evidence  to  contradict  her. 

The  Lord-Chancrllor  said,  that  the  application  made 
kr  the  learned  counsel  was  certainly  within  scuye  ut  \!b^ 
icb  had  before  been  given  h\m  b|  lW\* 


lordships;  and  tfaaty  after  the  esramination-in-chitf. M 
the  part  of  the  proseciitioo^  the  cross-ei^aininatioQ  onlllf 
part  of  the  defence^  the  re-examinatioo  on  the  part^ 
the  prosecution,  and  the  final  examination  by  their 
lordshipa — all  which  had  taken  place  with  regard  to.lbta 
witness— any  question  which  counsel  might  wish  to  p^i 
to  her  must  be  put  through  the  medium  of  t(ieir  U»rdp 
ships.  Perhaps,  after  this  statemeat,^  their  lordsbtpt 
would  permit  counsel  to  put  questions  directly  to  tlie 
witness,  in  order  to  save  time* 

Louisa  J[)emont  was  then  again  called  in,  and  further 
examined  by  the  Lords,  through  the  interpretation  of 
Mr,  Pitiario,  the  questions  being  suggested  by  Jir.  fVit^ 
Uanu. 

Are  you  acc|uainted  with  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Fanchette  Maih 
tigner? — Ibehevenot. 

Do  yoii  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Henry  Martigner  ?— 1  do  ndt 
TCc^oHect  aay  such  name. 

Do  you  know  a  place  in  Switserland  called  Morje  ?-*Yei.  -  n 

The  woman  to  wtiom  the  question  refers  is  a  miliine^  at  that  place  f 
—I  know  a  person,  a  Marchande  de  Modes,  of  the  name  of  Martigov 
not  Martigner. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  that  womanjn  April  1818  ? — I  havestal 
bcr  several  times,  but  I  do  not  remember  in  what  month.  ^    i 

Id  the  year  1818  ?— I  do  not  recollect ;  but  1  may  have  seen  her  ill 
.|he  course  of  that  year. 

Do  you  remember  sending  for  that  vroman  to  alter  a  bonnet  for 
you  ? — ^I  cannot  recollect  my  sending  for  h^r,  l)ecause  I  did  not.reskk 
atMofje. ' 

Did  you  see  her  upon  the  subject  of  a  bonnet  in  any  part  of  llie 
year  1818  ?^  may  have  seen  her,  but  I  do  not  positively  recollcfit 
whether  I  did  or  not. 

Do  you  know  the  woman  bf  whom  you  are  reminded  ? — I  knowthlf 
woman,  Madame  Martigni. 

Had  not  you  some  conversation  with  her  in  the  year  18 18  about 
Che  Princess  of  Wales  ?-*As  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  her  in  tlie  coiifia 
of  that  year,  I  do  not  recollect  having  any  converisaiion  with  her.  , 
"  I^id  you  not  see  this  woman  after  you  had  left  the  Princess's  serVloe  I 
—Yes,  I  saw  her  afterwards.  -  -^^ 

'Had  you  not  then  some  conversation  respectinc;  the  Princeis  of 
Wales  }-— I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  had  any  conversation  with.k«r( 
it  may  be,  but  I  do  not  recollect.  <  i. 

Do  you  not  remember  this  woman,  Martigni,  speaking  on  the  iuIik 
ject  of  your^  journal  ? — I  do  not  at  all  recollect  her  speaking  to  me.O^ 
the  subject  of  my  journal. 

^  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  hold  a  conversation  with: tins 
woman,  Martigni,  on  the  subject  of  your  journal  ?^ — I  may  haval^iil 
a  conversation  with  her,  but  I  do  not  recollect ;  it  may  be.  ^. 

t>o  vou  not  remembei'  this  woman  speaking  with  you  as  to  the  Mi- 
nuet of  the  Princess  of  Wales?— I  do  not  recollect. 

Do  you  not  recollect  saying  any  thing  about  the  penons  thai  sipi> 
founded  the  Prmcesi  of  Wales  ?-«-I:  do  aqtire«M(Ct4  '  ^ 


tfoken  abiwtftte  Ftince^t,  but  nolab^iit  peitoin  who  lurretmded  bet, 
wbowcceof^nuile. 

Did  not  thii  uoman,  Mar(ii;m,  a^k  a  (|iipilioti  of  vou  r<^speciing  tbe 
daiacter  of  ihe  Princess  of  Wales  ?— )  du  uot  recullect  Wning  had  a 
CMKcrsalion  with  licr  on  Ihal  sobjecl :  jt  may  be,  liut  I  do  not  at  all 
Rcolkct. 

.  Yoii  say  you  recollect  being  at  Marje  :  do  you  cecolkct  having  a 
fbonnet  menilrd  whiM  yuii  was  tliere  t 

The  So/icilor-Genrral  objected  lo  this  (iiirstion  :  she 
trad  not  iHid  that  «he  Iihs  been  at  Morje. 

Do  you  remember  being  at  Morje  I — Yet,  I  have  been  at  Morje 
ffKnl  iim«- 

Do  yon  Aotitnirtnber  this  woman,  Martigni,  pulling  ibis  qunlion, 
*  Whether  the  Prtncest  of  Walei  ivjs  not  a  wtiuian  of  intrigue,  a 
InniDe  gallante  V — 1  ito  not  at  all  rerolleci ;  I  do  not  recoiled  haTinK 
hid  any  conversation  witli  thia  woman  uponlhcMibject  ot  Ihr  Princeii! 

Do  you  mean  lo  lay  that  you  liad  nat  ilii^  conver^alion,  and  ttlat  ihc 
varnan  Martigiii  ilid  not  put  the  quisliou  now  a>>ked  i — I  do  not  at  all 

Will  you  say  lliat  it  did  not  pan.  that  the  qiretllon  was  not  put  to 
tea  I — 1  do  not  at  all  rFCoUect  whelher  Ibis  quebtion  was  put  to  me  ;  I 
ai*e  not  Ihe  least  idea  ol  il. 

'  Do  vou  remecnber  at  that  time  beconiina  angry  an  the  lubjecl  of 
■he  Pnncen'i  conduct  bein^  tiientioned  r — 1  do  not  ^collect;  1  du 
WremtinUer  tbiscenverwlion;  I  bane  not  the  least  idea  of  it. 

Do  vou  remember  youtsaymg  al  that  time,  lo  ilm  wi>nian  M^r- 
^i,  iMt  it  was  all  a  calumny,  and  Ihat  il  w«s  lier  (the  Princess')) 
•Mmiei  that  spread  such  runioun  t — I  do  not  recollect  any  ibing  lik^ 
HM;  1  do  not  recollfct  it  at  all. 

WUl  yon  swear  that  you  did  not  say  so?— 1  will  not  tnear  it,  but  I 
tltrr  not  the  leasl  idea  of  it ;  befnre  I  was  piil  upon  my  oatl>,  I  never    ' 
taid  any  thing  of  what  passed  in  llic  houir  of  her  Royal  Highness, 
.-  If  Ihat  be  lo,  do  you  mean  now  to  represent  that  you  did  not  use    ' 
ifte  languaae  just  pui  lo  you,  or  to  that  rfr<!ci?  —  [  have  not  the  least 
Idea  of  such  a  conteriulion  ;  1  do  not  reioHri-t  it  at  all. 
k  Will  you  twear  you  did  not  say  so  f  'I  will  not  swear  it,  because  I 
do  not  recollect  it  at  all ;  I  have  not  (he  least  idea  of  It.  ~    , 

Did  you  not  say  to  dm  Madame  MaH'gni,  Iliiit  fruui  the  time  the 

iVlmccss  left  England  she  was  surroundi-tf  br  spies  P — t  never  could 

J':  tirr  said  so,  because  I  niywil  never  saw  any  >pies. 

T 1  Will  you  then  swear  ihal  you  did  not  lay  that  which  was  just  put 

L    loyoa  i — I  will  not  swear  it,  but  1  du  not  recoiled  having  everMid  it. 

f  •  Did  you  nol  say  just  novr  you  could  not  have  said  It,  because  you 

■er  saw  or  knew  any  thing  of  ipie>? — 1  do  nut  lenicniber  ever 

jringso  at  all ;  I  do  not  recullect  liaving  this  conversation,  I  have  no 


Y«o  were  ondenlood  lo  say 
t,  bMause  you  knew  nothing  ot  ipi 


>u1d  n 


ir  you  did   not  say  5oP — 1  will  not  s 


i"^ 


Did  you  not  say  in  addition,  la 

■  vat  very  tinfortunalr  i — I  do 

That  die  most  simple  aclions  ol 

collect  efer  laying  k 


his  same  woman,  Ihat  Ihe  Prin- 
Dt  recollect  this  conversal  iun  at  all. 
er  life  were  always  mistntc^fteVv&t 
:  I  do  iiui  remetcbet  Uva  coqv 


'Witl  yon  twnr  (bat  this  conversatfon,  of  any  pttri  of  S!»  p«i«ed  tk 
the  year  1818?— I  Vannot  swear,  but  I  cannot  recollect ;  I  do  not 
Recollect  any  thine  of  it,  !  hate  no  idea  of  if. 

Do  yoii  remehiDer  bdngh  Madame  Jaqnerean  on  a  vistt'afC  Moijel 
*^Yes. 

When  was  that  ? — I  bare  been  there  several  times. 

Th^  question  refers  to  the  year  1818?-— I  hare  been  several  times 
there  after  quitting  the  service  of  the  Princess,  but  1  do  ndttecollcet 
tt  what  (periods. 

Were  not  you  there,  upon  a  visit  to  the  person  just  mentioned  t(> 
you,  in  the  year  1818  i — Yea,  1  was  there  iothe  fear  181&. 

And  in  that  year  1818,  wiien  you  were  on  a  visit,  \\a4  you  not^^ 
bonnet  altered  rr  repaired  by  Madame  Martigni  ? — It  may  i>e»  but  I 
do  not  positively  recollectit^ 

Have  you  no  memory  about  your  bonnet  being  repaired  or  altfrcii 
by  this  woman  }-^I  have  bad  several  bonnets  altered  by  Maciame 
Martigni. 

Did  you  0ot  tell  Madaaae  Martigni  that  yqii  bad  always  b^ea  about 
the  person  of  the  Princess  ? — ^I  do  not  at  all  recollect  this  ooDv«|!- 
•atlon. 

Will  yoo  swear  that  Madame  Martigni  did  not  remark  to  yx2u»  that 
as  you  had  always  been  abolit  the  person  of  the  Prvncessi  you  miis| 
have  oiMerved  all  her  actions  l^^l  do  not  recoUtct  this  conveisatiim  ; 
it  may  be,  but  I  have  ndl  the  least  idea  of  it.  *  t 

The  Lord'-Ckartcelhr, "^Mr.  Williams,  you  are  awitrv 
that  these'  questions  must  appe^ar  upon  the  oiinate^  aa 
the  questions  of  tbeir  lordships,  and  it  is  for  thetn  t6 
consider  whether  it  is  proper  thai  the  same  questi^i^ 
should  be  put  40  times  over. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  observed,  that  the  interpreter 
had  interpreted  the  question  as  **  Does  the  witness  t€S> 
collect  ?**  whereas  the  question  was  ^*  Will  the  wltneifV 
swear  ?'*  '    vj' 

Mr.  Brougham  defended  the  interpreter,  and  said  tlial^ 
it  was  in  his  (Mr.  Brougham^)  recollection  that  the*  int^l^' 
preter  liad  frequently  asked  the  witness   ^^  Foulez  '(ouf 

jurerV  ,i 

Did  not  Maflame  Martigni  inquire  particularly  of  you,  whMer 
you  had  seen  any  thing  uncliastc  in  the  conduct  of  the  Princess  \^^\ 
ao  not  recollect  at  all  living  had  ibis  couversation  ;  I  have  not  the  kas^ 
idea  of  it.  v 

Will  you  swear  it  did  not  take  place  in  those  very  words,  or  lo  thai 
effect  ? — I  cannot  swear  it,  I  do  not  recollect  it  at  ail. 

Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  reply  to  this  etfect,  '^  My  God  ! 
never  in  my  life ;  it  is  imiK^sible  tor  any  body  to  be  more  vir- 
tuous than  the  Princess  of  Walts?'* — I  do  not  recollect;  i  cannpt 
recollect  having  any  conversation  on  the  subject  with  Madame 
Martigni. 

Will  you  swear  you  had  not  any  conversation  lo  thit  efiTect  ilrith 
Madame  Martigni  r— I  cannot  swear  it,  but  i  have  not  the  ieasft  roco^ 
lection  -of  it,  1  have  not  the  least  idea  oif  it. 

Do  you  biiilieve  you  have  used  those  cxpressionsi'or  expreaalte*  ^ 
that  eSedt,  in  aaswer  to  a  que^ion  put  by  fidsidam^  MacU^  Ktid 
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■gl  rcGolkct  Mcb  a  question  ;  but  if  the  cjuettion  took  [ibo,  I  do  not 
Mitve  I  made  such  uu  an^wrr. 

Did  jr*o  not  aim  say  lo  Miclame  Martigni,  ihat  in  all  htr  perseco 
Sooi,  tlie,  the  Princess,  liirl  nu  Irierid  but  Ibe  ul J  iLuif  I 

://«  iioUcitor^Gentral  objected  to  iliis  question.  Hit 
ksrned  friieud  hnd  no  right  to  assume  as  fuel  tbe  coaver* 
uiioii  bettvi^ea  M^laaie  Martigiii  niid  ilie  wiint^aj  about 
the  coiiduct  of  ihe  Prince«3  of  VVulev.  He  did  aBsuine 
it  as  fact,  however,  by  tbe  laude  of  puUiug  thii  lust  quea- 
lioa,  Bamelv,  "  Did  you  aol  also  ?" 

37m  LarJ-ChanceUoT  observed,  tliat  ttte  question  might 
be  asked,  omittiDg  tbe  word  "  also,"  to  uliicli  ilie  SoU- 
citor-Cenerat  had  just  objected.  He  would  lifie  jua( 
lenvarlc  to  Mr.  ^ViJliama,  tiiat  Ite  was  to  attend,  not  ua\j 
to  the  shaping  and  wording  of  the  que^liou,  but:  to  the 
naiiuer  Bud  demeanour  uf  ibeua. 

The  question  was  then  repeated,  so  amended. 

i  hw«  not  tl>c  least  idea  wluiev«r  ol  this  converMUon,  J  do  not 
tccollect  iL 

Will  you  iwear  yim  did  not  say  io } — I  will  not  swear  it,  but  I  do 
cot  briltve  Ihat  L  ev^r  said  en. 

Wrrr  Hot  lou  at  Morje  in  llie  uiiKith  of  Nnveiuber  in  (he  vear 
ISIS  t— J  lijve  bwn  several  times  al  .Morje ;  1  may  liuvc  been  tilers 
bttiD  month. 

Uaor  you   any  recollfction   one   way  or  Ilie  oilier,   wliclher  yoa 
a«M  «■  were  not  there  lo  that  month  of  N^vrmbcr  1 — 1  maj  have  , 
hm  Arre  in  that   month,  t)ut   i  do  not  e\3Ctiy  lecollect ;   I  wai 
(twre  eithcT  at  the  eud  of  Novomher,   or  perhjps  Kiic   Ije^nniug  nt 
December. 

Pid  nr,i  Madame  Marligiii  b5Ii  of  yoii,  whether  the  Princess  wai 
not  much  ifHiUed  al  the  luss  of  lh<?  I  rinrns  Chorlone  i— 1  do  not 
wsawmbrr  (uch  a  converiWon  ;  I  iiaocnot  the  lean  idea  of  it  I  asture 
jM,  noE.tiic  least  idea. 

Will  vuu  su-cur  iJut  Madame  Msrtigni  did  not  (iiit  (hat  question  ta 
joa  i — I  cannot  positively  swear  il,  but  I  hate  not  the  leosl.  idea. 

Did  not  you  ay  yes,  it  was  very  natural,  ai  she  had  Liat  every  thing 
hi  leWDg  her  child !— I  have  not  tlie  Itast  idea  of  such  a  coaverMtioti, 
I  do  aol  recollect  it  in  the  least. 

Do  you  believo  that  such  a  converution  took  p'ace  with  Madaow 
Uartigni  .'—1  do  not  believe  that  sucli  n  couversatlon  Cook  place. 

'DiU  not  you  say  to  Madame  Mariigni,  thnt  it  was  possible  after  Ihe 
dntti  of  (he  Princess  Chariotle,  that  the  Princrn  of  Wales  woutd 
■ttkc  iDoie  diminution  in  the  expense  of  her  houteliold  ? — I  have  not 
the  least  Idea  of  such  a  conversation ;  I  assure  you  I  do  not  recollect 
kat  ill;  1  have  not  tbe  least  idea  of  it. 

"Wdl  vou  swear  it  did  not  take  place  i — I  would  not  positively  sweat 
■I,  but  I  have  not  the  least  idea  o(  it. 

When  was  it  you  first  made  any  deposition  upon  your  oath,  on  the 
MMectflf  yuni evidence} 

T/ie  Lord-Chanceiior. — Has  she  said  any  thing  in   tb* 
cwuaetif  ber^XHtni nation  about  Iter  btiiug  gwuiu^     , 
iff.  K'iUiamt — Oh  I  yes,  my  lord,  doubilid*.      kL^Mtt* 
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Mr.  Brougham  submitted  that  thid  qoestioh  tnight  ht 
put  iudependeutly  of  the  object  of  tbis  examiDation. 

The  Lord^Chaticellor. *^You  said  to-4ay  thai  yon  were 
calling  the  witness  to  speak  to  her  depositions;  either,  I 
suppose,  with  a  view  to  her  general  evidence,  so  as  to 
affect  it  in  some  way  or  other,  or  to  disprove  particolar 
assertions^  If  it  be  for  any  oilier  object,  1  must  confess 
I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  going  into  fresh  matter  in 
this  stage  of  the  proceeding.  If  your  object  be  to  open 
such  a  case,  however  (and  i  do  not  say  that  you  may  not 
do  so),  explain  to  their  lordships  the  manner  in  which  yon 
propose  to  do  it ;  and  first  of  all,  as  the  ground  of  this 
question,  satisfy  the  House  that  the  witness  has  spoken  of 
her  being  before  sworn. 

Jtfr.  Ifilliafnt. — In  her  evidence,  my  lord,  she  uses  the 
very  terms ;  she  says  she  has  been  sworn. 
"    At  the  request  of  the  Lord-Chaneethr  the  following 
extract  from  the  former  evidence  was  read  over  to  the 
witness  :— 

**  Do  you  remember  vour  ttjing  at  that  time  to  this  womaii  Mar- 
tigni,  that  it  was  all  a  calumny,  and  that  it  wat  her  (the  Prmcen^) 
enemies  that  spread  such  rumoun  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any  thing  bke 
it ;  I  do  not  recollect  it  at  all. 

*'  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  say  so)-^I  will  not  swear  it,  bat 
t  have  nut  the  least  idea  of  it ;  before  I  was  put  upon  my  oath,  I  never 
said  any  thing  of  what  passed  iu  the  house  of  her  Royal  UlghMss." 

Mr.  Williams. — I  wish  to  ask  when  it  was  that  she  was 
put  on  her  oath  for  the  first  time  ? 

The  SoUcitor^Gmeral  did  not  object  to  this  question^ 
provided  they  (the  Queen's  counsel)  would  explain  to  the 
v^itness  that  the  question  was, ''  when  she  was  first  put  upon 
her  oath  ?  *  The  question  and  answer  just  read  ought  to 
be  repeated  to  her;  for  in  a  former  part  of  her  evidence 
their  lordships  might  have  observed  the  distinction  whidi 
she  took  between  being  examined  and  being  sworn. 

l^ord  Redesdale  suggested  that  her  answer  to  the  fqf» 
mer  question,  just  rcud,  should  be  repeated  to  the  wi^* 
ness,  and  that  she  should  then  be  nskeci  what  she  meaol 
by  it. 

Mr.  Brougham. — My  lords,  if  this  is  to  be  the  exa^ 
mination  of  myself,  I  object  to  that  course. 

Lord  Redesdale   said,   that  that    objection   need  not 
come  from  counsel,  seeing  that  the  present  examinatioflr 
was  the  examination' of  their  lordships. 

The  Solicitor^General  repeated  his  objection  upon  thtl 
particular  ground.  *'   , 


Mf.  WWiaiiM.— My  Inrda,  that  is  rhe  v«ry  reaioD  why 
I  abject  to  ilie  objection  of  ihe  Solicitor-General. 

Tht  hnrdChttucetlor.—\  beg  jour  [mrdon,  Mr,  Wil- 
liNUB,  this  exnminuiion  was  meant  to  be  that  of  thei* 
lordships,  not  of  counsel;  and  f  wish  yuu  to  Inok  back 
It  your  own  examinntion,  where  you  may  find  thai  suth 
WB&  the  undersianding  between  the  Huuae  and  the 
connsel. 

The  iWic/fDr-Genera/ explained  thai  he  had  inlerrer<d 
only,  because  lie  ihonuhl  tliat  hlv-  lirotigham   liitd  mU- 
MNlfntfiod  tUetioble  lord. 
Mr.  Brougham  iicknowleilg*d  his  obligation*. 
The  part  of  the  evidence  last  quoted  was  again  read. 
Tkt  Lard-Chancellor.— \y\r,ii  Uiil  joii  mean  by  (hoie   words  "  be- 
fore I  wn  put  upon  rnjr  oalh .'" — 1  meau  before  f  was  exaniined  ;iiiU 
put  upon  m;r  tulh  htie. 

The  fullowlag  questions  were  put  at  the  request  of  ihe 
Solicilo  r-Getiera  I. 

Btiottyiiu  wire  exanvDed  here,  hatl  you  been  CKftmined  anf  whtrt 
thtl — 1  wasexamlntJ  at  MiUn. 

Had  you  efcr  mid  any  Ihing  about  l>*f  Royal  Hliibnchs  before  yoa 
Mtn  (UDiined  at  this  plnce  Iwre  i— U"a,  ii  afivr  liaving  be»n  bk*- 
minn]  at  Milan  or  btforr  f 

At  any  liine  before  yuu  were  sworn  liew,  bail  ynu  <vcr  said  any 
thing  about  her  Httyti  Hi|bn«s«  i — I  ImiI  spuken  ohcn  of  ber  ttojal 
HigliiicM  before  I  "in  examined  at  Mibn. 

What  4>d  you  mean  by  taying  that  before  you  were  put  upon  your 
Mh  yoii  had  never  laiil  any  iinog  a  la  what  put«(l  in  ilie  houic 
ef  her  Itoyal  Highncs'I — Tiie  iTiiMiiinii  it,  Ibiit  I  ni-vcr  sjid  any 
thing  of  lier  conduct  withDarun  f^rganii.  will)  MnoMeur  Brrgami. 

Dtt  you  meaii  that  before  you  were  sworn  in  this  place  utiere  you- 
now  are,  you  never,  upon  anv  occaiioH,  ^id  any  thing  elwnherc  a* 
le  Ibe  conduct  of  ber  Koyal  H'glmeH  with  Barou  Qergaini  '— ^I  made 
my  depoailioni  al  Milan. 

ySe  Solickor-deHerat  requested  leave  to  examine  this 
wiinesB  as  to  the  paittculai's  of  the  journey  frotn  Rome 
toSinigaglia. 

77ie  Lord-Chanctllor  said,  thnt  thai  could  not  he  row 
4one,  whatever  might  he  done  when  the  wiliii^saes  for  lh« 
defence  had  all  been  called. 

nie  Earlaf  Lauderdale.— Do  you  rKoUect  the  day  of  tbo  month 
on  which  you  leil  Ihe  jervice  of  lier  Rpyal  Highness  at  Pesaro!— • 
II  was  in  the  beginning  of  November,  but  I  do  not  recdtect  Ibr  tlay. 
Can  you  itale  bow  many  dayi  it  wai  antecedent  lo  your  writing 
ll)c  tetter  from  Rimini  i-— I  wrote  that  Ifller  tb*  sanK  day  in  lh« 
evniing  on  my  airital  at  Riijiini. 

Xbtrcnlenl  lo  your  leavina  the  Princess  of  Wales  at  Pmnro,  had 
Kcouuti  coioe  of  Ihe  death  of  ilie  Princess  Charlotte  of  Walesf — 
Ka. 
Mr.   Brougham   requested   that  tlw  nUneaa  might  b< 
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permitted  to  remain,  in  order  that  she  might  see  the 
witness  about  to  be  called,  Madame  Martigner. 

The  Soliciior-General  submitted  that  this  was  unusual, 
and  the  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Fanchette  Martigner  was  then  called  in,  and 
having  been  sworn,  was  examined,  by  Mr.  fVillianu^ 
through  the  interpretation  of  Mr.  Pinario* 

Arc  you  the  wifej)f  Henry  Martigner?— Yes. 

or  what  place  ? — Of  Mone. 

Do  you  keep  a  milliner's  shop  there  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  know  Louisa  Demont  ? — Ytrs. 

How  long  have  you  known  her  ? — From  the  time  the  was  at  Motje^ 
when  she  was  quite  young,  and  was  learning  to  work. 

Was  that  before  she  went  into  the  service  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  ? 
•—A  long  time  before  that 

According  to  the  best  of  your  judgment,  how  old  was  Demont  at 
the  time  when  you  first  became  acquainted  with  her  ?-»Whcn  I  knew 
ber  the  first  time,  she  might  be  about  sixteen. 

Have  you  frequently  seen  Demont  at  Morje  ?— From  the  moment 
1  btcame  acquainted  with  her,  Lsaw  her  very  often. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  Demont  at  Morje  at  any  time  in  the  year 
1818  ? — ^I  saw  her  in  the  month  of  April. 

.  On  what  occasioo  did  you  tee  Louisa  Demont  ? — At  the  country 
house  of  the  Demoiselles  Jaquereau,  whither  1  was  called  on  account 
of  some  work. 

Work  to  be  done  for  whom  f-^For  Mademoiselle  Demont. 

Before  that  time,  had  you  seen  any  journal  of  Louisa  Demont  ?— 
I  had  read  it. 

When  you  saw  Demont  on  the  subject  of  some  work,  did  you  enter 
Into  any  conversation  with  her,  Demont,  upon  the  subject  of  that 
journal,  or  of  the  Princess  ?-^Yes. 

Do  you  remember  asking  her  any  question  respecting  the  Princess 
of  Wales  and  her  conduct  ?— The  first  time  (  spoke  to  her  about  her 
voyage,  because  I  had  seen  her  journal. 

The  questiou  refers  to  the  time  when  y6ti  had  the  work  to  do  for 
Demont  ?— *I  understand  so. 

Did  you  ask  Demont  any  question  respecting  the  conduct  of  fht 
Princess  pf  Wales,  or  respecting  the  Princess  of  Wales  generally  U^ 
Yes. 

What  was  the  question  which  you  put  to  Demont  ? 

The  Attorney 'General  put  it  to  their  lordships,  wbe« 
tber,  if  the  object  of  calling  this  witness  was  to  effect 
the  credit  of  Demont,  these  questions  were  likely  at  |ill 
to  produce  ihat  effect  i 

The  tiOrd'^Chaneellor  said,  there  were  two  way.a  in 
which  the  propriety  of  this  question  might  be  consider* 
ed  ;  first,  whether  it  was  to  be  received  a^  affecting  the 
crediit  o£,l)emont's  evidence  generally ;  and,  seconc^ty^ 
whether,  If  it  was  not  receivable  as  affecting  that  ieiri« 
deope  generally,  it  might  be  receivable  as  applying  \q 
fif^iS^ff^^  Mi9^  (addressing  the  Attorni?y«G^t|^r/jij)i 
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ti  coonsel  for  the  bill,  think  it  is  not  receivable  !q  either 
case,  it  is  jour  duty  to  suggest  your  objection,  and  your 
reason  for  it.  t  have  allowed  this  course  to  proceed  thus 
ftfj  and  therefore,  for  myself,  imagine  it  may  go  on. 

Tie  Jiiorney- G ineral  shid,  if  such  was  the  feeing  of 
their  lordships,  he  must  of  course  bow  to  it. 

Mr.  Brougham  explained,  that  they  had  not  pat  the 
witness  there  as  an  evidence  affecting  Demont's  credit 
generally,  but  to  establish  a  particular  contradiction  to 
one  or  two  of  her  assertions. 

At  the  desire  of  the  Solicitor^Generalf  the  following 
citracta  were  read  from  ihe  evidence  :•— 

^  Do  you  remember  your  saying  at  that  time  to  this  woman.  Mar* 
tigpi,  that  it  was  ail  a  calumny,  and  that  it  was  her  (the  Princess's) 
cfKmies  that  spread  such  rumours  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any  thing  like 
it,  I  do  not  recollect  it  at  all. 

"  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  say  so  ? — I  will  not  swear  it,  but 
I  have  not  the  least  idea  of  it ;  before  I  was  put  upon  my  oath,  I  never 
arid  any  thine  of  what  passed  in  the  house  of  her  Roval  Highness. 

"  What  did  you  mean  by  those  words,  *'  before  I  was  put  on  my 
ostb  V* — I  mean  before  I  was  examined  and  put  upon  my  oath  here. 

The  following  questions  were  put  ut  the  request  of  the 
SoUntor'-GtneraL 

'  "  Before  you  were  examined  here,  had  you  been  examined  any 
where  else?— I  was  examined  at  Milan. 

'  *'  Had  you  ever  said  any  thing  about  her  Royal  Highness  before  you 
were  examined  at  this  place  here  i — Was  it  after  having  been  ex- 
amined at  Milan,  or  before  ? 

"  At  any  time  before  you  were  sworn  here,  had  you  ever  said  any 
thme  about  her  Royal  Highness  ? — I  had  spoken  often  of  her  Royal 
fligniiess  before  I  was  examined  at  Milan. 

*'  What  did  you  mean  by  saying/  that  before  you  were  put  upon 
Toar  oath,  you  had  never  said  any  thing  as  to  what  passed  in  the 
.MQie  of  her  Royal  Highness  ?— 1  he  meaning  is,  that  1  never  said 
ipy  thing  of  her  conduct  with  Baron  Bergami,  with  Monsieur  Bergami. 

**  Do  you  mean  (hat  before  you  were  sworn  in  this  place,  where  you 
aoware*  you  never  upon  any  occasion  said  anv  thing  yny  where  as  to 
ht  conduct  of  her  Royal  Highness  with  Baron  "bergami  ?— I  made  my 
fcporitions  at  Milan.** 

'     The  SoUcitor^General  objected  to  the  evidence  in  the 

'view  with  which  it  was  now  offered. 

Mr.  fViUiaais  said,  that  both  the  preamble  of  the  bill, 
ud  all  the  evidence  in  support  of  it,  imputed  immoral 
tbnduct  as  having  taken  place  between  the  Princess  and 

'Bergsmi.  If,  therefore,  he  could  prove  that  Demont 
Acquitted  her  Royal  Highness  of  all  levity  of  con- 
docty  ber  declaration  to  that  effect  to  another  person 
wbold  be  a  contradiction  of  her  testimony  here.  It  was 
Hii  ibis  vftw  that  he  proposed  the  evidence  of  \Vv^  ovV^t 
witness. 

*2 
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Lord  Enkine  was  of  opinioa  that  the  evidence  ought 
to  be  admitted.  It  wa8»  of  course^  for  their  lordships  to 
say,  when  they  came  to  consider  the  whole  of  Madame 
Dcmont's  evideoce,  what  value  they  would  attach  to  it, 
taking  all  the  circumstances  of  her  declarations  together* 

771^  Lord'Chancellor  observed,  that  this  evidence  wus 
tendered,  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty,  by  her  counsel,  to 
contradict  the  particular  statement  made  by  Madame 
Demont.  As  such,  he  thought  it  was  admissible  ;  and 
it  was,  of  course,  for  their  lordships  to  take  it  into  ac*. 
count  when  they  were  considering  the  whole  of  Madame 
Demont's  evidence. 

The  question  was  proposed  ;  and  the  witness  said, 

I  obierved  to  MademoiielKe  DemoDt  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  was 
a  fhnine  libertine  et  f;alante ;  and  I  said  so  frankly,  for  such  was  my 
opinion. 

What  answer  did  Demont  make  to  your  ohser?ation  7-^he  piit 
herself  in  a  Knot  passion,  and  said  it  vras  nothing  but  calumnies  in- 
vented by  htr  enemies  in  order  to  ruin  hf  r. 

Did  Demont  say  more  f — She  said  every  thing  that  was  good  of  the 
Princess ;  that  she  had  never  observed  any  thing  about  the  Princen, 
or  of  the  Princess*  but  what  was  good. 

Do  you  remember  Demon^  saying  any  thing  about  spies  ?— 'She  told 
me  that  ever  since  the  Princess  had  quitted  England,  she  had  alwajrs 
been  surrounded  with  spies  ;  and  she  said  something  more,  that  every 
action  that  she  di^,  even  the  simplest  actions,  and  with  the  best  intea- 
tion,  were  misinterpreted  ;  that  the  Princess  knew  very  well  that  she 
was  surrounded  by  spies,  but  that  slie  did  no  action  but  what  slie  was 
willing  that  all  the  world  should  know. 

Do  you  remember  observing  to  Demont,  that^s  she,  Demont,  had  • 
always  been  about  the  person  of  the  Princess,  she  must  have  observed 
all  her  actions  ? 

The  SoUeitoT'-Gtntral  objected  to  the  form  of  the- 
question. 

The  Lord^Ch^ncelhr  said  that  the  question  was  in  too 
leading  a  form  ;  that  they  mi^ht  ask  the  witness,  whe* 
ther  she  remembered  having  said  any  thing  to  her  about, 
ber  having  been  about  the  person  of  the  rrincess. 

Do  you  remember  yourself  saying  any  thing  to  Demont  about 
Demont  bein  j  about  the  person  of  the  Princess  ? — I  only  recollect 
what  I  have  said. 

Do  you  remember  inquiring  of  Dcfnont  any  thing  about  the  chasthy 
of  the  Princess  ?— Yes,  I  asktd  her  whethtr  she  had  observed  any 
thing  of  the  Princess. 

What  did  slie  answer?— She  answered,  no,  that  she  had  never, 
observed  any  thing ;  and  further  observed,  *•  it  is  impossible  to  bt 
more  virtuous  than  mv  Princess." 

Do  you  remember  any  thing  bein^  said  by  Demont  about  the  late 
King,  about  the  old  King?— She  said,  in  the  conversation,  that  the 
old  King  was  the  only  support  that  the  Princess  had. 

You  have  stated  that  you  had,  on  several  occasions,  seen  Demont  ( . 
^idjou  know  her  well,  and  did  Demon!  know  you  well  ?*-Y«». 
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AboDtwhat  Umc  io  the  year  1813  ?-^tn  the  month  of  NovemW 
Mr,fViHiam$. — My  lords,  I  shall  not  pursue  this  ex- 
•BioitioD  fvrlber,  on  the  point  of  the  arrival  of  the 
iitelligeDce  respectios  the  Princess  Cliarlotte's  death, 
Ar  I  do  not  think  Madame  Densont  has  given  a  peremp- 
toij  contradiction  in  her  answer  upon  it.  I  have  by  thia 
witieis  given  a  positive  contradiction  to  parts  of  her 
gNeral  tetiimony. 

Cran-eiamned  by  the  SolicU9r'General.^Wh2i  is  it  that  leidt 
JIM  (Artietilarly  to  remember  that  this  eonversation  took  place  in  the 
jor  lS18r>^Becau^  1  saw  her  depositions  in  the  public  oapers,  and 
te  I  Ofeoly  showed,  or  manifested,  or  expressed  my  touignation* 
tkillhecpald  hare  said  what  slie  had  said  to  me  and  afterwards  have 
aide  men  deposition^. 

WM  foa  Iksve  the  goodness  to  answer  the  question,  which  was, 
"What  tetdsyou  to  remember  tliat  this  took  place  in  the  year  1818  ?^ 
•^fiecaase  she  employed  me  in  altering  a  hat  or  bonnet,  and  she  took 
MUekfrom  me  on  the  ^d  of  April  1818.  as  it  appears  by  entries  in 
^[dsyiteok. 

wss  that  the  year  in  which  your  husband  fell  into  embarrassed  ciiy 
(WiiiattJ? 

Mr.  WiUianu  objected  to  the  question,  aa  assnmiDg 
t  fsci  not  proved. 

IMyour  husband  in  that  year,  and  if  in  tliat  year,  in  what  part  off 
temr,  fiill  into  embarrassed  circumstances } — My  husband  aever 
*•!■  embarrassed  circumstances. 

I)s  you  anetn  to  swear  that  your  husband  was  never  a  bankrupt  f«— 
Ifr  Gsid!  ^es;  neither  he  nor  I. 

Bsw  fu  IS  it  from  Morje  to  Colombier,  where  you  live  ? — About  a 
ikntkigQe. 

Bav  many  times  in  the  course  of  the  year  might  you  have  seen 
QoMnt)— 4saw  her  several  times,  but  only  spoke  to  her  twice. 

■  Hsw  aiany  times  did  you  see  her  in  the  year  18 17  ^—  1  did  not  sea 
krstsll. 

•  Hfir  long  was  it  before  the  month  of  April  1818  that  you  had  seen 
^1^  did  liot  see  Iter  before  ;  I  knew  she  was  in  the  country,  or  ia 
^  Boghbourhood,  but  that  was  the  first  time  I  saw  her. 

Did  vou  ever  see  her  upon  any  occasion  before  the  month  of  April 
lllll^  btd  seen  her  betore  she  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Prio* 
CM;  bat  after  her  quitting  the  service*  for  th^  first  time  I  saw  her  in  tiie 
■oslfa  of  April  1818,  eight  days  before  I  did  tliat  work  about  lier  hat. 

Whtn  was  it  that  you  saw  her  before  she  went  into  the  service  of  ber 
Isyil  Highness  ? — I  have  seen  her  several  times  at  Morje ;  she  came  to 
^  Aop^  to  my  warehouse,  to  buy  dilfereBi  things. 

Did  the  acquaintance  you  had  witli  her  arise  from  the  circumstance^ 
^^hor  coming  to  your  shop  io  the  manner  you  have  described  to  buy 
«ta»diflffttitartioles?-Yes.  ^  ^  ^     ,.^  ^    ^  ^^ 

Cm}m  remember  when  was  the  first  time  of  her  life,  or  about  the 
*nttliiif,  that  she  came  to  make  some  purchases  ?— When  she  was  at 
''       when  she  was  leamiag  to  do  needle-work  at  Mademoiselle 
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How  long  IS  that  ago  ? — Mist  Dement  might  then  be  about  fifCeei 
•r sixteen,  as  I  have  already  said. , 

As  the  age  of  Mademoiselle  Demont  now  is  not  known,  answer  th* 
question;  now  long  was  it,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection  ?~-I  d 
Eot  know  her  age ;  she  was  then  quite  young,  and  uas  learning  i 
work. 

About  how  many  years  ago  is  it,  since  that  happened  ?— I  cannot  re 
collect  the  precise  time^  it  was  when  Mademoiseue  Demont  was  quit 
young,  and  she  was  learning  to  make  hats,  and  to  do  other  work. 

Was  it  as  much  as  five,  or  six,  or  ten  years  ago  ? — I  cannot  positivel; 
tell,  I  onlv  know  that  she  was  then  quite  young,  and  that  bhe  was  i 
Morje  to  learn  to  work ;  they  might  write  to  Moije  to  know. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  you  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  6ve  or  te 
years  ago  ? — Yes,  I  cannot  swear  it,  because  I  do  not  know. 

Can  you  state  whether  it  is  three  years  or  ten  ? — I  cannot  say,  I  d 
Bot  know,  I  swear  I  know  nothing  about  i( ;  this  Mademoiselle  Rcdi 
might  be  written  to  and  will  give  the  information. 

Do  you  mian  upon  the  oath  you  have  taken  to  swear  you  <^o  nc 
&OOW  whether  it  is  three  or  ten  years  ago? — Yes,  I  can  swear  it»  be 
cause  I  cannot  swear  what  I  do  not  know,  wbat  I  do  not  recollect* 

Who  was  present,  besides  yourself  and  Demont,  at  the  time  thi 
conversation  you  have  spoken  of  took  place? — ^l^hc  DemoiteUc 
laquereau,  the  two  sbters. 

Where  are  the  Demoiselles  Jaquereau  now? — One  of  them  ia  i 
Kismes,  and  the  other  is  at  her  country  house  at  Morje. 

Did  this  conversation  take  place  m  the  house  of  Mademotsell 
Jaquereau,  or  in  your  own  shop  ? — At  the  house  of  the  DemoiselU 
Jaquereau. 

Was  Mademoiselle  Demont  living  there  at  that  time  ? — Sh<s  wi 
there  upon  a  visit. 

Having  stated  that  Mademoiselle  Jaquereau  was  there  at  the  tiqM 
do  you  mean  to  state  that  the  conversation  took  place  under  sucUdi 
ciimstances,  that  Mademoiselle  Jaquereau  must  have  heard  it  ?— -The 
heard  almost  the  whole  of  it,  they  were  coming  in  and  going  out  of  lb 
room  alternately,  yet  they  can  recollect  the  greatest  part  of  tliat  con 
irersation;  but  there  are  several  particulars  of  tliat  coiiversation  wbic 
they  well  recollect,  and  even  they  found  fault  with  my  makiugtbato)] 
servation  to  Mademoiselle  Demont. 

When  were  you  examined  first  as  to  what  passed  in  that  coiiyerM 
tion? — Do  you  mean  examined  by  those  gentlemen  who  came  I 
Switzerland  ;  it  b  about  two  weeks  a^o,  a  fortnight  ago. 

Who  were  those  gentlemen? — ^"Ihey  are  £nglish  names;  one  < 
them  is  Mr.  Gar^ton^  and  the  other,  i  believe,  is  Johnson  ;  I  caoM 
well  recollect,  because  they  are  English  names. 

Was  it  taken  down  ia  writing  ? — \  es. 

Did  they  leave  a  copy  of  it  with  you  ? — No. 

Did  you  keep  a  copy  jourself  ?— No. 

Hail  you  put  it  down  m  writing  before  they  came  ? — No,  I  bad  M 
eten  an  idea  of  it. 

Who  catne  over  with  you  to  this  country  i — Mr.  Barry. 

Did  any  body  elst?  come  with  vou,  or  did  you  come  alone  with  Mi 
Barry  ? — 1  came  accompanied^uy  my  husband ;  I  would  ool  ||av« 
alone  tlie  public  roads  without  him. 

:  WtKit  agreement  have  you  or  your  husband  made  for  compensMio 
4Mr  reward  for  coming  here  I— My  husband  lias  had  nothing  to  dovit 
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Ui>l:lhne  gentlemen  told  me  that  wc  should  be  iaderooified  in  a  joA 
aod flit. niuiDrf  by  the  government  of  ilm  comiiry. 

Hn  noiutn  been  meolioneil  ? — As  1  did  nul  know  llie^  genllemeo, 
I  Mould  nul  trust  to  their  word,  because  luo  years  ago  an  Englishman. 
olkd  AddiMU,  occauoned  me  a  1o3^  ot  bhy  Loiiii ;  oa  this  account 
Ibc;  have  dfpofited  the  mm  of  lOOl.  at  a  banker's  calkd  Messn. 
Norn,  is  a  security  for  Iheir  promise,  and  they  have  a  receipt  for 
thu  >um, 

Ii  Hiat  lOOl.  which  is  deposited  as  a  security  for  liieir  promhe,  t« 
btpoidloyou? — This  sum  caimol  be  paid  to  me  williont  an  order 
fnm  irime  gentlemen,  because  tlie  sum  luis  only  beeo  placed  there  aa 
iMturily  lor  their  promise. 

Iitbe  p'omite  iltey  have  made  to  you,  a  promise  Ibat  yon  shall  re- 
WelOOli— No,  what  government  uill  gram  ns  just  and  fair;  it  is  a 
inraniee  of  Ibit  prooiise,  because  Ihey  saiJ  it  was  not  their  Jntentioa 
ta  buy  wilnetsn. 

Dppo  mean  to  swear,  thai  since  you  came  to  this  country,  or  since 
JWi  »(re  fir^t  '^poke  tn,  no  promise  ba^  been  made  to  you  or  to  your 
binlniKJ  by  any  body  ?— By  iiobnily,  I  swear  it,  I  tell  (he  exact  truth. 

Hilt  you  received  any  thing  }—  I  have  received  TO/,  sterling  on 
Kcounl,  for  which  I  gave  a  receipt,  because  there  is  a  suit  depenaing 
Ucrrwmch  will  be  decided  a^insl  me,  or  inaf  be  decided  against 
■Mj  if  t  am  not  there  on  the  S4ib  of  the  next  month  ;  not  knowing 
Iw  Itnr  long  I  should  have  lo  remain  in  London,  I  would  not  leave 
my  affairs  without  something  lo  depend  upon,  uad  I  liavc  only  rc- 
uloeil  that  as  on  account. 

Be«\ies  thai,  have  your  expenses  been  paid,  or  did  you  pay  your 
mh  expeoKs  upon  Ihe  Journey  ? — Those  geutieuien  paid  the  ex- 
puiKi  of  the  journey. 

,  Did  you  Iravel  po'-t  I — Yes,  because  it  is  this  day  eight  dayi  that 
nlrit  Geneva,  at  four  o'clnck  in  the  afternoon. 

Han  much,  besides  (he  ~Ql.  do  you  expect  tu  receive  as  a  compen- 
•SoBfor  coming  here  as  a  witness? — As  nij  whole  dependance  is 
•dwhat  this  government  will  think  just  or  prnper  lo  do,  I  cannot  say 
thtt  lexpecl  any  fixed  sum  mj-aelf;  and  my  husband  left  our  afTairt 
Vwiv  in  llie  care  of  strangers,  anil  the  person  whom  I  placed  there  in 
■nruom,  and  three youn?  women  in  my  shop  lo  attend  to  it. 

You  have  at>  expectation  of  any  precise  sum? — N'o  promise  hu 
bten  made  to  me ;  Ihey  have  said  nothm^  to  me  about  it. 

Where  do  you  live  here  now  ? — We  arrived  here  late  yesterday,  al 
■nilnlghl :  ive  have  been  placed  somewhere,  1  do  rot  know  where; 
■dtiere  I  tm  to-day  In  the  morning. 

Ilfr*xamlned  byifr,  WilUaias. — You  have  been  asked  about  the 
■nc  vben  you  saw  Deinonl  ul  Morje,  was  it  before  she  went  into  tile 
■rvkeof  the  Princess  of  Wales  f— Yes,  I  had  seen  her  several  timet, 
■  Iha»eIold  you  ;  she  came  to  my  shrjp. 

ilow  soon  after  that  conversation  yon  had  at  Mademoiselle  Jaque- 
nu,uponilK  subject  of  the  Princess,  did  you  hear  of  Demont  having 
nade  a  deposition  against  herf — You  know  it  better,  gentlemen,  than 

'jwlf;  it  iVas  on  Ihe  2id  of  April  my  conversation  with  her  took 
pliee,  eight  days  belore  I  sent  to  her  ihe-wirk  I  had  had  to  do  for  her.    " 

Have  you  ever  had  any  conversation  with  either  of  the  Nf  adeiuoi- 

■Jeljaquereau  upon  Ihe  subjecl  o(  (his  conversation  with  Ucmontt 

The  SoHcitoT-Gcncral  objected  to  the  question, 

"•f  ffiUitfiof,  conceived  he  lud  a  rigtit  to  put  it  to 
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htr,  as  a  matter  of  r^coDection.  He  did  not  want  ta 
know  the  subject  of  the  conTersation,  bot  the  geofral 
fact  whether  she  had  aoy. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  asked  what  her  cooversation  wiiii 
those  parties  had  to  do  with  the  present  question. 

Mr,  Williams  repeated,  that  it  was  not  the  subject  of 
the  cooversatioD  he  wanted^  but  the  general  fact; 

The  SoUcitor^General  cou\d  not  see  the  necessity  of  the 
question.     It  was  not  pressed. 

Examined  by  the  Lords, 

TKe  Earl  qf  Darlington, — Do  you  know  whether  Mademoisdie 
Demont  is  acouainted  with  ^rour  husband } — No,  not  at  all. 

The  Earl  oj  Harroxoby.'^ln  your  conversation  with  Mademoitellf 
Demont,  did  you  ask  her  any  questions  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
the  Princess  was  affected  by  the  death  of  her  daughter  the  Princos 
Charlotte !— Yes. 

What  answer  did  Mademoiselle  Demont  i^tve  to  that  question  ?— 
She  toM  me  that  the  Princtiss  was  extremely  afflicted,  that  she  had  lost 
all  she  had  that  was  most  dear  to  her. 

From  your  knowledge  of  Demont,  was  she  a  person  to  whose  word 
you  would  trust  ? 

The  SolidtoT'^General  requested  leave  to  submit  an  ob* 
jection  to  the  question,  and  it  was  withdrawn. 

The  Earl  qf  Lauderdale, — Did  you  collect  from  Demont's  ep«?er* 
sation  that  she  was  with  the  Princess  of  Wales  at  the  time  sba 
received  the  news  of  the  Princess  Charlotte's  death  ?^  belief nd 
that ;  but  I  did  not  ask  her  about  it ;  I  asked  her  if  she  would  ret«ni 
to  the  Princess,  and  she  answered  yes ;  she  told  me  that  the  wps  oa 
lesve  of  absence,  because  the  suite  of  the  Princess  were  in  moqroiag. 

Did  she  represent  herself  as  being  present  at  the  time  that  the  Pria* 
cess  received  the  news  of  the  Princess  Charlotte's  death  ?<^N(^  aba 
did  not  say  so  to  me. 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Brougham.'^My  lords,  with  reference  to  wbati 
stated  to  your  lordships  on  Saturday,  as  to  the  difficnltiet 
iuaposed  upon  us  for  the  defence  by  obstacles  put  in  ear 
way — obstacles  which,  as  I  then  stated,  I  did  not  aitri* 
bute  to  any  want  of  support  on  the  part  of  his  Majcsty'a 
GoTernment;  but,  my  lords,  it  does  happen  that  your 
lordships*  process  does  not  run  on  the  Continent  for  w/ 
though  it  does  for  our  adversaries.  My  lords,  I  say.  with 
reference  to  that,  some  correspondence  has  been  placed 
on  your  lordships'  table,  particularly  respecting  the  non- 
attendance  of  the  chamberlain.  Baron  D'Ende.  On  this 
there  are  a  few  questions  which  I  would  wish  to  put  t4^ 
Mr*  Leman,  to  clear  iip  what  appears  a  slight  discrepanojr* 
I  hope,  therefore,  your  lordships  will  allow  oa  tp  hm^% 
bim  recalled. 

James  Leman  was  then  again  called  in. 
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>Hi»ibBiilir  Otmtnd  obaerircri  tliat  tbit  gMttefnaa  wai 
ii^'eovrt  daring  the  whole  oF  the  proceedings. 
'   Mr.  Brougham, — No  doubt  he  bus  during  i^  great  p^irt 
)pf  Ihemi  bii^  as  clerk  to  Mr.  Viznrd,  liq  dqc^t  not  cpme 
wiUiio  tb0  deBcription  oK  witnesses  who  were  to  be  kebt 
Ml  of  Court  by  your  lordships'  order.     Besides,  we  ao 
Bot  intend  to  exomine  \\\m  tuucbtng  any  thing  ti^bich 
jpjbcprred  in  Court. 
The  witness  was  then  examined  by  Mr.  TindnK 
Wi^  J9U  dftDQtched  at  any  time  to  Curhruhc  ? — I  was^ 
'  Hfbro  Old  you  arrive  in  Cailsruhe  ? — Between'the  13th  and  l4th,  io 
Ibe  mkMle  or  the  night. 
-  -The  14lh  of  what  ?— Of  Srpf  emiier. 

*  'Pkt  vw  inquire  there  [or  the  Baroo  D*£nde  ?— I  did^  on  the  morn- 
"  ML^ ^  ^^^  ^^  Seotember. 

Mfvtne  Baron  D'Encle  then  at  Cartsruhe? — I  uai  infiyrmed  at  his 
hoaK  that  he  was  then  at  Baden. 
•  ■ "  Were  you  )nfi>rmed  when  lie  was  expellee!  back  at  Carlsrvhe  ?— 
SWf  tOM  me  he  would  return  to  Carlwuhe  on  Sunday  the  ITth. ' 

Old  you  afterwards  set  out  from  Carlsriihe  to  Baden  for  the  pnrpose 
sf  jiad'uighhn  th«re  t— I  ealled  at  the  Baron '«  hou^  at  Carlirahe  on 
itedajTevanhig ;  they  told  me  it  wat  f er^  unctrtain  whether  hi: 
•aauld  be  theie  on  the  foundty.  i  look  a  carrnige,  and  went  on  8un- 
d|9  Cowaids  fiadm  to  meet  him. 
^  ib  jou  %rcre  on  your  road  to  Baden  did  you  meet  any  person  ^— ^I 
pstageotlemaii  in  a  carriage;  I  thought  it  probable  he  might  be 
aaauotto  Carlwube,  and  I  asked  the  post-boy  whether  it  iras  the 
.faonD'Eode,  and  he  told  me  it  was. 

."•ilRkal  did  yau  dein  corineqiience  of  that  inliormation  ?— ^I  turned  the 
'CNrriage«  overto«^k  him,  and  gave  him  the  Queen's  letter,  which  was 
.a^dK«rd  to  him,  •*  The  Barou  D'Encle,  Chamberlain  to  the  Grand 

Did  you  speak  to  the  gentleman  who  was  in  the  carriage  ? — I  did. 
Bj  what  name  ?— rl  asiied  him  if  I  had  the  honour  of  ^ddressjqg  the 

hnn  D'Ende. 

'-  WInt  answer  did  he  give  you  ?— He  told  me  that  was  his  nanie^  and 
■  Meo  BNiflated  to  him  the  letter  I  liad  from  her  Majesty. 

;ArD|d  be  (Qpep  iM  leil<T? — tie  ditl  ij)  my  pr«»enve. 
, .'  Dia  be  read  the  letter  \ — Yes,  he  did  ;  he  then  iuf  ited  n)e  inlQ  (lif 

^Iniage,  and  drove  me  back  to  Cartsruhe  «vith  him. 
^"^'To wiMt  honse  did  you  drive  at  Carlsruhe  ? — To  bis  own  house,  the 

iaaBeat  which  I  had  previously  called  for  him. 

<(»iy4a'Md  ftemc  convenKHiua  frith  bim  ou  the  nad  aad  at  bis  house, 

MpflJOB/-r4b4d. 

^Jmm  the  convens^tioB  that  you  had,  have  you  ajiy  doubt  whether  it 
Sptbpi  gafOQ  D'£iide  with  whom  you  were  conversing  ? — I  have  not 
NiidBsbtese  doubt  of  it. 

ioM  long  did  the  Baron  D*£ode  remain  at  Carbndie?— He  num  ' 
'  me  that  tte  biM>  ■buiinesi  that  would  daUin  him  tiU  Tuesday, 
this  minulm  wi*re  at  Batlen  ;  and  that  without  coasuUiug  those 

iiMca  be  could  not  answer  accurately  the  questiun>  1  iad  asK^d  him. 

^i4  JOU  raoiari)  at  Carjsruhe  ? — I  went  to  Darmsiaili  .ilmoiit  InDme* 
imli^  that  I  hiwd  Ufi  4be  Aaron  D'£jule,  and  did  not  raturu  to  Oirfa 
IHe  till  toe  Tuesday  follpMring  in  the  eveuiug. 

ikf,Parl2.\  i 
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Wbeo  did  joa  next  lee  die  Baron  I — On  the  Wednetday  morning. 

What  did  he  say  to  you  upon  the  subject  of  his  coming?— rHe took 
me  in  his  carriage  to  Baden ;  about  in'.d-day  we  started,  and  arrived 
there  about  five  or  six  in  the  evening ;  this  was  on  Wednesday  the  20t1). 

When  you  arrived  at  Baden,  what  did  you  do  there?— I  took  down 
htt  deposition  in  writing ;  tie  consulted  his  diary  or  journal  he  keepi 
of  every  day's  transactions,  and  I  took  down  his  deposition  m 
writing. 

Didhe  show  you  any  letter  he  bad  received  ?— He  showed  me  te* 
Tend  letters  he  had  received  from  her  Majesty,  directed  to  him  as  the 
Baron  D*£nde. 

The  Solicitor^General  objected  to  hearing  any  thing 
further  as  to  the  cootenta  oi  those  letters. 

Mr.  Tindal  observed  that  the  contents  were  not  io* 

tended  to  be  offered  in  evidence.    The  question  was  put 

only  with  a  view  to  show  the  identity  of  this  person  aa 

Baron  D'Ende. 

How  long  did  you  remain  at  Baden  with  him  ?— Only  that  evening; 
I  left  Baden  at  five  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  did  not  see  him  tmit 
looming. 

When  you  left  Baden»  had  the  chamberlain  stated  any  thing  to  yoa 
about  his  coming  over  to  England  ? — ^Yes,  he  had ;  he  said  that  as  tbe 
information  he  was  goiiig  to  give  would  be  in  his  official  capacity,  bis 
friends  thought  he  could  not  go  without  the  consent  of  the  Urand 
Duke. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  Grand  Duke  was  at  that  time  at  Baden  i 
—I  know  he  was  abseht  from  Carlsruhe  and  from  Baden ;  he  was  oa 
a  tour. 

Did  you  learn,  through  the  Baron  D'Ende,  when  the  Grand  Duke 
returned  ? 

The  Attomeji''General  objected  to  this  question,  as  to 
what  the  Baron  D'£nda  told  the  witness  of  the  Gran^ 
puke's  return. 

Mr.  Tindal  maintained  that  the  question  was  a  proper 
pne. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  thought  that,  as  the  documenti 
respectidg  the  circumstance  were  before  the  House,  the 
question  might  be  allowed. 

The  SoticiiorrGeneral  submitted  that  those  documenti 
were  not  evidence. 

Did  YOU  learn  from  the  Baron  D'Ende  when  the  Grand  Doke  re- 
turned from  Baden  ?— On  the  evening  of  the  20th  the  f)aron  D'Endc 
said,  that  the  Grand  Duke  was  not  at  Carlsruhe,  and  that  the  instant 
he  returned  he  would  come  to  Carlsruhe  to  ask  his  permission  to  go. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  afterwards  went  to  the  Grand  Duke  to 
ask  his  permission  ?— On  the  morning  of  the  2dd  of  September  he  called 
upon  me,  and  he  had  in  his  hand  the  letter  of  her  Majesty ;  he  told 
me  he  was  then  going  to  the  palace  to  ask  permission  to  go  as  a  wlt« 
uess ;  I  went  to  the  door  with  him,  and  I  saw  him  go  towards  the 
palace  ;  in  about  half  an  hour  I  saw  him  again  in  the  street ;  I  weot 
out  to  him  to  speak  to  him,  and  he  addressed  me  by  Baying,  "  I  have 
^ad  news  for  you ;  I  am  not  permitted  ^o  go.*' 
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Kite  dtaPMiiiUvfn  Id  hit  hovel— Yc^  be  «d;  kelook 
ittlihii.ho«e:  he  jjipfMcd  ■ytiini,  aod  tictremel j  Teked  tfaallM 
WMlpniBiliedtAM;  aodhecMigyit  holdofinj  hand^aodpiitmt 
ftttd  to  tit  iMit,  aod  smI.  "  Fed  bow  Bi  J  heait  bats.'* 

Did  yoQ  iftcr  thai  make  aoj  other  application  to  bim  ?— On  the 
MK  iBOffoiu^  about  aa  iioar  or  two  aftenrards,  I  wrote  him  a  letter, 
<f  wbich  I  have  a  copy  here;  I  waa  fcarfol  be  might  be  out ;  I  in- 
taded  to  have  noken  to  him,  Irat  fearfdl  he  mi^t  be  out  I  wrote 
•kttcr»  aod  left  It  lor  hini,  far  be  wai  out  when  1  called. 

Wai  tlHt  addiCMd  to  BaroQ  D'£ode  ?— It  was. 

Aod  left  bj  joonelf  at  bis  hoosel^Yes. 

Did  Yoo  reodve  aoy  answer  to  that  letter? — By  a  friend  of  tho 
ham  D'Eode^  a  lieutenant  in  the  life  guards  of  the  Gtaod  Duke. 

Do  foo  remeoiber  hb  name  ?— *Schweitser  I  am  confident  hit 

Waa  Ibal  answer  a  written  answer  or  a  Terbal  one  ? — A  verbal  one. 

What  w»  the  answer  that  be  sent  to  you  } — ^Tbat  he  could  not  make 
(kdqMsitloo  without  the  cooxnt  of  the  Grand  Duke,  and  that  bo 
dediocd  sending  a  written  answer  to  her  Majesty's  letter. 

tiamined  by  the  Lords, 
Ik  Emri  of  LnerpooL-^AHrr  you  had  prevailed  on  the  Baron 
VEode  to  Mt  permission  of  the  Grand  Duke  to  come  to  England^ 
W  yoo  any  reason  to  make  you  not  think  it  very  important  that  the 
hnm  D^ude  should  come  as  a  witness  to  this  country  ? 

21c  Marquis  of  Lamdowne  said  he  waa  in  doubt  whe« 
Umt  this  qaettioD  could  be  asked,  as  it  might  lead  to  » 
ititeaieDt  of  confideulial  matters  by  this  agent. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said  he  would  withdraw  the 
foestion  if  it  were  objectionable. 

Mr.  Brougham  did  not  mean  to  object  to  the  witneM^s 
iBswering  the  question  :  the  only  objection  would,  be  as 
!•  the  oovelty  of  the  thing  :  but  the  present  case  was 
one  of  novelties  altogether,  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  would  not  press  the 
Qoeftion^  nor  would  he  have  asked  it,  but  he  thought 
tmt  a  similar  one  had  been  already  asked,  and  was  al« 
lowed  to  be  answered. 

Ur»  Brougham  thought  that  there  Was  a  better  way  of 
rnnnnft  at  the  information  by  examining  Mr.  Vizard 
bimseU,  who  was  now  in  attendance.  In  the  practice  of 
the  ooarts  below,  an  affidavit  from  the  agent  would  be 
eimsidered  sufficient  to  show  whether  a  witness  was 
dioaght  material  or  not,  and  Mr.  Vizard  was  now  ready 
to  sw«ar  that  the  tes^mony  of  Baron  D'Ende  was  coo- 
sidend  of  the  highest  importance.  He  (Mr.  Brougham) 
kimself  was  willing  to  be  sworn  as  to  what  he  considered 
ibe  importance  oF  Baron  D'finde's  eyidence. 
.TkelMJUChancdlor  observed,  that  the  impression  of. 
fttattOTMy  btmself  was  not  matter  of  legal  evidcBtMg| 
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thie  qnestion  WAS,  as  to  the  opinion  eht^rtaided  bj  hcf 
Maiesty  of  the  lUQierialiiv  of  such  evidence. 

ine'Earlof  jDom/ty.— Did  Baron  D'Eiidc  s^)ear  to  you,  vhen 
you  saw  him»  lo  be  in  perfect  health? — He  appeared  to  me  to  bcsOt 
perfectly ;  I  remember  oiiit  day  his  medical  man  came,  but  lie  m» 
out,  ana  travelhng  about  a  great  deal. 

\y\\ii  age  do  >'ou  conceive  him  to  be  ?*— I  should  think  about  forty.  • 

The  witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Brougham  then  addressed  their  lordYbips :  ^e  had 
now  to  call  their  attention  to  the  various  and  in8n(>e- 
rable  difHcuIties  interposed'  against  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  her  Majesty's  defence,  lie  did  not  mean  to  cast 
blame  on  any  person ;  the  bhinie>  in  fact,  was  chieAy 
attribntable  to  the  jprpdeedihg  itself.  It  was  now,  bow^ 
civer^  matiifest  that  they  pould.go  no  further  with  an^ 
chance  of  equal  justice  to  the  parties  in  this  suit.  Ttieir 
lordships  bad  seen  that  the  Grand  l)uke  of  Baden  did 
at  least  not  compel  ifae  Baron  d'Ende  to  mak«  bis  «p« 
pearante  at  their  bar.  He  had  indeed  given  him  .4 
aonge — t  word  of  ominous  sound  in  the  ears  of  a  eounief 
•—a  wordj  the  fearful  import  of  which  must  strike  a  pain* 
ful  sensation  ih  the  hearts  of  some  bf  their  lordships  s 
for  a  cofige  was^  as  many -of  their  lordships  knew,  not  sd 
much  a  permission  to  go,  as  a  permission  never  to  coint 
batk  :  it  was  tantamoiTnt  to  saying^—'*  never  see  my  face 
a^ain  ;"  it  was  the- word  appropriated  to  the  resignation 
6t  ministers/  for  ministers  were  of  coufrse  never  rurned 
out:  it  was  the  word  wbich^  in  Frat^ce,  sent  a  man  to 
his  conVitry-s^at  never  to  return;  and  no  doubt  was  bf 
similarly  dreadftil  import  in  a  German  ear.  No  wotidet 
then  that  th<^  chamberlain,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  terrT6a 
expressroti  written  in  plain  German  characters,  wai 
taken  extremely  ill ;  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  verily  beiiev^ 
that  the  sickoess  was  not  feigned  and  that  if  Mr.  LemUfs 
cduld  have  felt  on  this  occasion  also  that  part  x>f  bis 
frkme  where  hh  heart  was  lodged,  he  would  have  fonird 
a  tnore  violent  Palpitation  there  than  when  the  worthy 
Baron  had  invitea  him  to  feel  its  throbs.  But  h  wn$ 
somewhat  strange  that  none  of  the  reasons  tditch  fe-i 
strained  the  Baron  from  coming  over  had  bperated  lb 
prevent  ICress,  a  witness  for  the  prosecutlt^n,  from  leavinT^ 
the  territories  of  the  Grand  Duke.  She  wa'i  forced  to 
Come ;  that  is,  forced  under  the  compulsion  of  fiersttl't; 
This,  too,  was  done  at  the  mstigation  of  the  HanovertaM 
gGTvemment,  the  second  branch  amongst  the  autbortdf 
%a  prosacution,  aod  the  active  employer  of  th«  Min»«. 
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untf  ihe  Rndem,  and  the  Grtmnis,  atid  all  lh«  crtv. 
Bn,  ai  he  liiid  filreudy  said,  he  threw  no  blume  oa  any 
of  ihete  partica  ;  th<>y  bad  laboured  Ju  iheir  vucaiioo  m 
vril  u  otbera,  and  iliey  were  under  a  necessity  or  acting 
tiAeydid.  He  hnd  therefore  now  seriously  and  solema- 
Ijtaappeul  lo  ibeir  lorHsbips'  Justice,  lo  consider  ihil 
Mhjcct  as  no  liglit  or  trivial  iiiauer.  It  was  in  evideace 
before  them  that  the  minisieis  and  agents  of  the  Briiisb 
IDfertioeiit  ahrciLtd  had  not  ihe  power  of  rnnning  into 
TIwo,  and  entrkiuting  evidence — material  evidence  fot 
ihc  TJadication  of  her  Majesty,  although  it  was  with 
ptiCrctease  that  evidence  against  her  might  be  obtained 
uibe  same  quarters.  He  felt  obliged  ngikin  to  repeat, 
ihu be  threw  no  blame  on  any  person  ;  but  he  submittedt 
iha  from  causes  beyond  the  control  and  Jurisdiction  of 
Alt  tribonal  which  he  had  now  the  honour  of  address- 
li^itwas  iinpoisibleto  proceed  further  with  any  jnsticc 
tsAceaxof  the  defence.  Undoabtedly  iheir  lordshipi 
lUHbe  of  the  same  opinion,  and  sure  tie  was,  that  the 
Hgau  nonarch  who  now  filled  the  English  throoc 
Mm  be  the  last  to  desire  any  conclusion  that  sboult) 
hoc  work  perfect  Justice  to  his  royal  consort. 

t«j  nottand  moved,  that  purt  of  the  evidence  of 
Ibidfe  Barbara  Kress  should  be  rend  fioin  page  192  of 
ttepnnted  evidence.  (Ch.  p.  170-1. J 

Tit  following  part  was  then  read  by  the  Clerk  of  th« 

"Wiw  paid  for  jour  expewfi  coming  over  i — 1  do  not  know  what 
^CWrier  pud  during  lliat  time 

^WhiiMcrd  you  to  come  over  liertf— At  Carlsnihe  our  minister 
Sentel 


*Otd  u>y  othrr  miniiler  sjieak  to  j'ou  on  the  lubjecl  I — When  t 
■Vftoe,  I  had  seen  noboilv  rise ;  nhtru  1  wan  with  liim. 
*  whea  Tou  were  st  Carf<ruhe  did  any  other  penon  speak  to  toh 

••-'         _i^ 1 >       L( I .1- c.:!!:-- 


iMt canribK  over  here?— Monsieur  de  Grilling. 

.."VWis  UoniieurdeGnllioa^— He  a  at  Court,  I  do  not  know 

Mtrdfere  he  holds  there. 

"Diaan;  ntberpetion  bejides  speak  to  you  tipon  coming  over?-* 
iwABbisMdorof  the  Court  of  Wirtembura,  nhilit  I  was  Hill  at  Ibe 

pains. 

"  DkI  any  body  etie  speak  to  you  about  coining  over  1— Momieut 

/^WlmMwhtt  ii  Momieui  de  Reden  ?— They  told  me  he  was  the 
Awliwadorof  HiTioiet. 

"  Dow  he  live  at  L'arttrahe  ?— Yes, 

"  Difl  he  elcaintne  jou  upon  this  subject  F^A  MoDsieiir  de  Grimm 
wri  mt  &nl. 

"  Who  is  Monsieurde  Grimm  f— The  Ambavador  of  Wirtcmburg, 

"  Dhl  you  ever  Ira^c  Carhrube  beTore,  to  go  any  when  AX  on 
'to  buiDcss !— yes. 
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Were  you  ever  at  Vienna  upon  this  buBiiiess  ?— No. 
Dill  you  fvcr  see  Colonel  Brown  ? — No. 

*'  Did  you  ever  see  Colonel  Deering  ? — I  know  not  what  was  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  where  I  was. 

*<  Where  were  you,  in  what  place? — At  Hanover. 

"  When  did  you  go  to  Hanover  ?--It  was  on  leaving  the  |)ost  inn  I 
vas  called  to  go  there ;  the  same  quarier  of  the  year. 

**  Who  called  vou  to  go  there  ?— Monsieur  de  Rtden, 

''  How  long  did  you  remain  at  Hanover  upon  that  occasion  ? — Six 
or  seven  days,  I  cannot  tell  exactly. 

"  Were  you  examined  there  upon  this  subject  ? — They  asked  me 
whether  I  had  seen  such  and  such  things. 

"  Did  you  go  back  from  Hanover  to  Carlsruhe  ? — Yes. 

"  What  did  vou  get  for  going  to  Hanover  ? — 1  received  a  small  pay- 
ment, just  for  the  time  I  had  lost.'' 

Lord  Holland  then  moved,  that  another  part  of  the  same 
evidence  from  page  eo^  should  be  read.    (Ch.  p.  S6B-9.) 

The  clerk  then  read  it  as  follows:—* 

"  Who  was  it  that  told  you  you  should  get  compensation  ?—Tlie 
minister,  our  minister. 

**  Which  minister  } — I  said  to  him  I  must  be  compensated  for  tbt 
loss  of  my  situation ;  that  1  should  lose  my  place  by  it,  and  I  must  re* 
ceive  some  compensation  for  it 

"  What  minister  are  you  speaking  of? — Monsieur  de  Berstett ;  that 
gentleman  told  me  that  if  I  would  not  go  voluntarily,  I  should  be  forced*' 

"  Whose  minister  is  he  ?— I  cannot  tell  this.  , 

**  Is  he  not  minister  of  the  Duke  of  Baden  ?— I  do  not  know  wbethec 
be  is  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  or  for  the  interior. 

"  Did  he  not  come  to  the  rooms  in  the  inn  where  you  lived  ?-^Not 
Monsieur  de  Berstett. 

*'  Did  not  Monsieur  Von  Reden  come  to  look  at  the  roooM  in  the 
inn,  while  you  were  there } — I  did  not  see  him. 

*'  Do  you  not  know  tliat  he  was  there  ?—  I  cannot  tell,  I  have  oertt 
seen  him. 

*'  Did  you  see,  after  the  Princess  left  the  inn,  any  other  gentleman 
come  there  to  look  at  the  room  ?— I  have  seen  nobody  except  Hefr 
Von  Grimm  who  came  in  the  rooms,  and  walked  about  there ;  he 
Jodged  in  the  inn. 

*'  How  long  had  Herr  Von  Grimm  lodged  in. the  Inn,  before  the 
Princess  came  there  ? — I  cannot  say  this,  I  have  not  paid  any  attentjoa 
to  this,  I  had  other  business. 

**  What  part  of  the  house  did  Herr  Voq  Grimm  lodge  in  ?— He  lived 
in  that  house,  in  No.  13,  and  his  brother  in  No.  14 ;  before  tlie  Princiefi 
arrived  he  lived  in  No.  12  and  13. 

"  Did  be  not  give  up  No.  J  3  ior  the  accommodation  of  the  PrinccSi? 
—Yes,  as  much  as  I  have  seen. 

"  Did  he  not  return  after  the  Princess  left,  and  go  into  No.  1% 
to  look  at  what  was  there  ? — Yes,  he  run  about  just  when  the  roofos 
were  left  open,  and  he  took  again  tlic  room  afterwards. 

«  Was  there  any  body  with  him  when  he  came  to  look  ?— WheojMl 
fan  about  in  the  rooms  there  came  two  other  gentlemen,  one  of  thQA 
was  his  brother. 

^  Was  he  a  German  or  an  Englishman  ?— 1  do  not  know  tltiit 
aeitber ;  I  have  never  heasd  them  speak,  and  I  did  oot  pay  aaj  i 
liOQ  to  it.. 


"  fflut  is  Herr  Von  Gciniin  >—A)  roiwJi  n  I  could  bwr,  be  1> 
11k  AmbaitaUor  of  Wirtemburg." 

Lord  Holland  then  moved,  that  tiie  letter  from  Bsron 
del!«nieu  tu  Mr.  Lamb,  ilie  British  eavoy  at  the' court    . 
«f  BRden,  daied  Oct.  13,  should  be  read.    This  was  ac- 
cordingly done.     (For  ihis  letter  see  page  ISS.) 

Lord  Holland  tliea  suid,  ilmt  he  did  not  rise  to  make 
in;  ipecitic  muiiun,  but  lu  call,  in  the  most  solema 
Dinner  of  which  lie  wua  cnp.ible,  the  attention  of  their 
lordiliips  to  itif  passages  of  evidence  jast  read.  It  was 
becBDK  he  could  not  reconcile  it  to  his  duty  to  omit  this 
cdl,  that  he  n<iw  made  if. 

Couneel  were  then  called  in. 

Mr.  brougham  said,  that  under  the  extraordinaiT  cir« 
CDinnlsnces  in  which  he  found  himself,  and  with  a  lively 
lecollecliun  o(  what  had  passed  at  a  preceding  stage 
of  [he  iiitiuiry,  lie  still  felt  the  utt^r  impossibility  of 
proceeding  fuiiher  in  ilie  defence  of  bis  illustrions 
client. 

Tlu  JUorncy-Gtneral  remarked,  that  it  was  his  un* 
doubled  light,  and  uUo  his  intention,  to  call  witnesses 
irho  would  contradict  the  allegaiions  made  on  the  part 
•f  ihe  defence. 

Tht  Lord-Chancellor  here  obnerved,  that  undoubtedly 
it  WHS  competent  Id  the  learned  counsel  who  were  at  the 
barin  Bup))ort  of  the  bill  to  caW  new  evidence,  and  the  > 
cooQiel  on  the  oiber  sidi;  could  not  sum  up  their  evi' 
deoce  until  it  whs  asLeriuined  what  new  evidence  was  to 
beta  produced.  It  was,  however,  for  the  consideration 
oFtbe  Attorney-General  whether  he  would  produce  fresh 
Ktlimony  or  not. 

Tie  AtUirHeii-Gemral  begged  to  assure  their  lordships 
lliat  it  WH9  lar  from  liii  intenuon  to  call  one  witness  to 
Ibcir  bar  whose  testimony  he  did  not  think  moat  import- 
^ti  Bi  affecting  ilie  merits  of  this  case.  It  was,  how- 
ner,  incumbent  on  him  to  call  evidence  as  to  matters 
Uirodoced  in  the  course  of  ihc  defence,  but  which  were 
"oleven  alluded  lo  in  the  opening  speech  of  the  coun- 
kI  on  that  side.  In  ihpti  speeoh  no  reference  was  made 
■0  the  piiRitive  existence  of  a  conspiracy ;  sooie  reason- 
'og  Tounded  upon  hypothesis  merely  was  made  use  of, 
but  the  assertion  of  a  conspir iicy  on  the  part  of  her  Ma- 
jeity'«  proiecutors  made  no  \y,\fl  of  the  original  ground 
«f  defence.  It  was  not  till  a  critical  moment  in  the  con- 
doct  of  that  defence  urriTcd  that  the  notion  of  a  coas^U 
'  bt-gan  lo  be  cotcrtaJiieJ.     At  (bat  olpliQeat  W^^is 
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that  witnesses  were  ealled  in  to  speak  of  the  alleged  mis 
conduct  and  undue  practices  of  Colonel  Brown.  Foi 
the  first  time  il,  was  then  insinuated  that  he  had  beec 
engaged  in  suborning  evidence,  and  even  in  purloining 
papers.  On  the  instant  that  this  evidence  was  given,  h< 
nad  thought  it  his  duty  to  apprize  Colonel  Brown  of  iti 
effect;  but  Colonel  Brown  was  then  at  Milan,  and  he 
had  not  the  means  of  producing  him  readily  at  that  bar 
Their  lordships  would  not  excuse  him  if  he  were  to  call 
other  witnesses  in  the  mean  time,  after  an  attempt  had 
been  made — (how  futile  he  would  not  then  stop  to  in* 
quire,  because  lie  had  no  right  to  reason  upon  evidence 
on  that  side)— but  after  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  raise 
s  charge  against  the  prosecutors  of  the  bill,  he  was  sore 
their  lordships  would  not  excuse  him  if  he  did  not  pofl^ 
pone  all  other  .evidence  which  he  might  have  to  tender, 
(and  it  was  abundant)  to  that  of  Colonel  Brown  himself 
Many  were  the  individuals  whom  he  might  find  it  iie 
cessary  to  call,  but  Colonel  Brown  was  their  chieftain 
Wjthout  his  presence  and  testimony,  tie  could  not  alfeci 
or  pretend  to  do  justice  to  his  case.  He  trusted,  there- 
for^, thai  their  lordships  would  allow  him  nome  time  ii 
order  to  obtain  the  evidence  of  Colonel  Brown,  and  tc 
hear  his  contradiction  to  the  foul  aspersions  which  had 
been  cast  upon  his  character  and  conduct.  On  tfaeii 
lordships'  indulgences  he  now  threw  himself;  he  craved 
some  time  to  enable  him  to  encounter  and  defeat  the 
attempt  made  on  the  other  side,  and  would  contend  thai 
itiwas  the  height  of  injustice  to  preclude  the  testimony 
which  he  was  prepisred  to  ofler,  if  the  necessary  interval 
were  allowed. 

Mr.  Broughainf^^And  now  I  ask,  whether  I  am  to  re« 
gard  your  lordships  as  a  court  of  justice  ? 

The  Soiicitor'Gt Herat  said,  that  before  his  learoed 
friend,  Mr.  Brougham,  opened  his  reply,  he  wished  t« 
add  one  or  two  observations  to  what  had  been  already 
stated  by  the  Attorney-General.  He  and  his  learner 
friends  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution  had  deepl 
considered  this  part  of  the  quebiion,  and  did  regard  th 
evidence  of  Colonel  Brown  a^i  most  tnuterial  to  th^' 
case.  Had  his  learned  friend  (Mr.  Brougham)  on  1 1^ 
other  side  distinctly  referred  to  the  subject  of  a  conap 
racy  in  the  opening  of  the  defence,  Colonel  Bro^^ 
Would  have  been  at  thcit  moment  in  attendnace.  Astb 
was  not  the  fact,  and  as  it  was  alike  essential  to  tb 
^erits  of  the  ^ase,  and  the  vindicatipn  of  Qolo^l  BtqWB 
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';lbtllie.ilionld  bave  the  opportunity  of  laying  his  testi'* 
IBODJ  before  their  lordships,  he. and  his  learned  friends 
bad  coocnrred  in  this  application.  It  was  for  their  lord- 
sbipa  to  decide  whether  it  was  just  or  unjust;  but  they 
ill  knew  that  charges  of  misconduct  and  conspiracy  had 
liaen  nnexpectedly  raised,  and  it  was  too  much  to  com-> 
■laio  tbat  an  opportunity  was  sought  of  repelling  them. 
lilere  had  been  no  specific  notice  of  these  charges,  and 
aisooo  as  they  were  brought  forward,  his  learned  friend, 
the  Attoroey-Geoeral,  had  desired  a  messenger  to  be 
seal  to  Milan,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  over  Colonel 
Irowo.  On  these  grounds  he  did  not  appeal  to  the  in* 
dalgencet  bat  to  the  justice  of  their  lordships:  he 
daimed  as  a  right  due  at  their  hands,  that  they  would 
permit  any  reasonings  or  arguments  to  deprive  his 
of  so  important  a  member  of  it  as  the  refutation  of 


the  charse  preferred  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  orougham. — Nothing  which  he  had  heard  from 
ibt  Solicitor-General  or  from  his  learned  leader  could 
iadaee  him  to  give  up  the  question  which  he  had  before 
Sibsiiued— -whether  or  not  their  lordships  now  consti- 
lated  a  court  of  justice  ?  He  had  been  tied  down,  he 
had  been  bound  by  his  learned  friends  on  the  other  side 
ia  Bioe^fold  technicalities;  he  had  been  impeded  at 
eiery  step  he  took  through  the  mazes  of  that  conspiracy 
sriiieh  it  was  his  object  to  develop.  He  was  then  re<- 
fiwred  to  the  rules  of  courts  below,  and  to  the  principles 
•f  jaatice  as  formally  laid  down  in  other  places.  But 
aaWf  when  they  were  called  on  to  abandon  every  prin* 
aiple  observed  in  those  courts,  every  rule,  and  were  about 
la  fly  in  the  face  of  all  regularity,  about  to  do  what 
aever  yet  entered  into  the  head  of  a  legal  practitioner, 
Acy  wece  told  that  they  were  a  body  of  men  exercising 
a  Bloat  ample  discretion,  and  might  regard  themselves  as 
I  judicially  or  legislatively  as  thev  pleased.  They 
indeed  not  to  be  bound  down  by  rules ;  but  he 
wbnM  ask  them  whether,  since  forms  and  modes,  those 
knndnuiids  of  justice,  were  first  introduced— whether, 
since  jnatice  was  first  administered  in  this  land,  any  thing 
•D  monstrous  had  been,  he  would  not  say  entertained, 
bat  attempted  i  Who  or  what  was  this  Colonel  Brown  i 
Vat  it  because  he  was  incidentally  affected  in  the  course 
of  these  proceedings  that  the  Queen  of  England  was  to 
be  forgotten  i  Forgotten  !  did  he  saj  i  No,  injured, 
trampled  npon  ?  Was  it  because  this  lieutenant-colonel, 
^.  Pmrt «.]  u 
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in  he  knew  not  what  regiment  of  hussars,  but  i»  be  knew 
what  Milanese  coniinission-— was  it  because  the  cherac^ 
ter  of  this  man  was  brought  somehow  into  jeopardy,  that 
the  interests,  tiie  riglus  of  her  Majesty,  were  to  be  lett 
sight  of?  And  against  whom  was  this  monstrous  novelty 
directed?  Agamst  one  entitled  to  every  advantage^ 
upon  every  principle  of  law,  where  the  balance  was  sup- 
posed even  between  the  prosecutor  and  defendant?  But 
it  was  now  apprehended  that  a  favourite  agent  had  got 
into  danger;  and  though  it  was  obvious  that  his  case 
must  be  disposed  of  ultimately  after  the  present  pro* 
ceedings  were  brought  to  a  termination,  it  was  asserted 
on  the  other  side  that  they  were  taken  by  surprise.  Uc 
would  not  then  stop,  to  argue  that  point,  but  contend 
that  it  was  latterly  new,  that  it  had  never  before  been 
heard  of  in  any  court  of  judicature,  that  the  prosecutor 
should  have  a  liberty  of  suspending  an  inquiry,  in  order 
thereby  to  be  enabled  to  mend  his  case,  or  to  defend  his 
agent.  If,  indeed,  he  should  argue  the  point  to  which 
he  alluded,  he  believed  that  every  principle  of  English 
law  might  be  quoted  in  his  favour.  But  it  was  ia 
fact  nor  true  that  they  were  'taken  by  surprise  on  tbc 
other  side*  In  his  opening  speech,  they  who  had 
done  him  the  honour  to  attend  to  it  must  remember, 
that  though  he  charged  no  conspiracv  directly— al^ 
though  he  abstained  as  much  as  possible  from  the  nic 
of  the  odious  word,  and  although  he  had  treated  the 
conduet  of  the  agents  at  Milan  as  conduct  whieh  merely 
went  to  damage  the  Queen's  cause,  and  had  tendercu 
evidence  with  a  view  only  to  that  proposition,  he  bad  at 
the  same  time  added,  that  these  persons,  without  apply* 
ing  any  fresh  epithets  to  them,  had  acted  in  that  way 
which  conspirators  and  plotters  would  certainly  have 
adopted,  and  without  which  they  could  not  have  carried 
their  measures  into  elFect.  Could  any  man  in  his  senaer 
believe,  for  one  instant,  that  the  getters  up  of  this  prose^ 
cution  expected  to  steer  through  their  whole  case  with* 
out  one  attack  being  made  upon  Brown  or  others?  On 
the  answer  of  every  honest  mind  to  this  question  he 
would  rest  bis  objection  to  this  last  and  hitherto  uo* 
heard  of  application.  They  on  the  other  side  were»  he 
repeated  it,  not  taken  by  surprise.  Their  object  was  (o 
rebut  Pomarti's  evidence;  but  had  not  their  lordships 
themselves  observed  what  took  place  the  moment  Po* 
marti's  name  was  mentioned  ?    Had  they  not  seen  bow 


his  learneil  friends  on  the  olher  side  inttantlf  drew 
fuTlU  troni  liieir  baga  a  brief  dedicated  to  the  tiie  of 
Pomarii.  T()ese  innocent  gentlemen,  the  agents  of  vet 
more  ioDocent  persona,  iiu  sooner  lieard  the  name  of 
Pom&rti  announeed,  ihftn  the^  found  in  their  repositortea 
something  that  suited  hiraexactJj.  How  were  they  qanli- 
fied  to  crosa-examine  PninHrii  aa  the^  hiid  done,,  except 
by  ihe  informalton  which  ihey  had  received  from  Milenf 
Would  their  lordships  believe  that  thi'se  simple,  iaoo- 
cenl,  and  Ignorant  persons,  knew  noiiiing  of  a  eertaia 
process  which  had  been  carried  on  ni  Milan,  and  io 
which  dnmages  were  sought  ctgainst  Vimercati  for  ihc 
part  he  had  taken  in  a  conspiracy  f  They  were,  in  fact, 
ID  poMession  of  all  ihe  evidence  which  they  could  de* 
rive  from  Colunel  Bmwn  in  person ;  hut  whether  tbej 
had  or  not,  was  not  material  to  the  question  in  the  yiew 
he  took  of  it.  If  the  cro^s-examtnation  were  referred 
to,  it  would  be  seen  that  many  c|ueaiion3  were  put  on 
points  that  must  have  been  supplied  by  Colonel  Brown, 
add  which  clearly  indicated  that  Brown  was  previoosly 
■ware  of  the  effect  of  I'omani's  evidence.  His  learned 
friends — he  ought  to  say  their  emfiloyers — never  had  the 
audacity  tn  intimate  that  Culonei  Biuwn  was  not  a  parly 
to  the  wliole  of  iheir  proceedings.  They  would  scarcely 
■By  that  he  had  not  received  due  notice,  or  that  he  had 
not  been  furnished  with  a  hst  of  witnesses.  He,  and  his 
friends  who  acted  with  him  on  her  Majesty's  hehalf,  had 
ftlt  all  along  the  possibility  of  snch  an  application  as  that 
now  made.  But  would  their  lordships  stop  short  ?  Would 
they  suspend  her  Majesty  in  that  state  of  irritation,  or 
rather  disease,  such  as  he  never  before  saw  afflicting  a 
iiDman  creature;  would  they,  when  Ibey  turnedlheireyes 
to  that  siiiiaiioa  in  which  the  illustrious  victim  had  been 
Bo  long  detained,  would  tliey  then  hinp  a.  new  wrong 
tipOD  her  head,  by  departing  not  only  from  all  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  courts  of  justice,  hut  from  rules  laid  down 
by  themselves,  in  this  very  process  i  Would  they,  by  a  • 
ptoceeding  at  once  wild,  lawless,  and,  in  short,  unknown, 
plunge  into  irregularity  for  the  first  timof  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding wonid  be  strange  to  all  our  courts,  and  strange 
to  ail  our  lawyers  ;  and  the  more  strange,  that  it  should 
be  adoptf  d  at  such  a  period  of  the  inquiry,  that  avidence 
■huuld  be  tendered  at  such  a  moment,  to  mend  a  case* 
SDItwi  is  itaelf  originally,  and  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
■  '  .This,  indeed,  would  he  to  combine  o^f"***^'*'^* 
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wrongi  and  irregularity^  for  the  purpose  of  needleiii  and 
gratuitous^  and  shameless  cruelty. 

Mr.  Denman  followed  on  the  same  side,  and  obaenred 
that  he  should  consider  himself  as  deserting  his  duly  if 
be  did  not  contend,  before  their  lordships,  that  the  con- 
cession asked  for  on  the  other  side  was  without  any  prin- 
ciple or  any  example.     What,  he  would  ask,  w<ts  tfat 
ground  on  which  this  before  unheard-of  application  was 
made  i  The  ground  was  simply  that  Colonel  Brown  waft 
not  in  England,  but  in  Milan.     But  the  counsel  for  her 
Majesty  complained  of  this  very  fact.    They  contended 
that  Colonel  Brown  ought  to  be  in  England«-*that  h€ 
ought  to  be  here  to  explain  his  conduct,  and  to  defend 
his  practices.     But,  because  he  was  not  here,  was  tjbt 
case  of  the  Queen  to  be  injured  ?    Was  her  situation,  am 
that  account,  to  be  rendered  worse  i   It  was,  perhaps,  ibt 
most  anomalous  point  in  this  most  anomalous  proceeding 
that  her  Majesty  was  ignorant  of  the  mode  by  wbidt  sbt 
bad  been  brought  to  trial.    She  knew  not  whether  the 
charges  proceeded  from  the  Milan  commission  alone,  t» 
had  been  issued  under  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Ha* 
nover.    Their  origin  was,  however,  only  to  be  looked  for 
amongst  the  proceedings  of  the  Milan  commission,  or  in 
the  archives  of  Hanoverian  justice.     Either  from  tbt 
MiJan  commission,  or  from  the  Conrtof  Hanover,  theaa 
proceedings  emanated ;  and  it  would  be  most  shamefii^ 
when  the  case  for  the  defence  had  been  brought  to  a  cos^ 
elusion,  if  the  evidence  of  persons  sent  out  from  Eng^ 
land  on  this  commission — evidence  that  had  not  befort 
been  tendered— were  to  be  admitted,  in  order  to  OMke  ottt 
a  new  case.    The  courts  of  justice  below  had  been  miieh 
talked  of;  but  they  ought  to  blush,  and  hide  their  heads^ 
when  those  courts  were  mentioned.     What  individnal 
had  ever  been  cited  before  those  courts,  who  was  ignorant 
of  the  proceedings  which  had  led  to  his  trial  i    He  most 
know  his  prosecutor;    he  must  know  that  deposititNis 
against  him  had  been  taken  before  a  magistrate;  andbft 
mustaUo  know  that  evidence  was  adduced  before  a  grand 
jury,  sufficiently  strong  to  justify  them  in  finding  a  bill 
of  indictment.    ,But  here  not  one  of  those  preKmioarT 
steps  had  been  observed.    Therefore,  so  far  from  Colona 
Brown's  absence  being  a  good  reason  for  granting  die 
extraordinary  indulgence  that  was  required,  it  was,  lis 
fact,  a  reason  for  the  further  condemnation  of  the  cooian 
that  had  lieen  pursued.    Coionel  Brown  ought  undoadit^ 
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\j  to  bsve  been  here,  at  all  events,  ai  a  Milan  commii- 
lioner,  in  the  first  instance,  if  he  nere  not  teqiiired  as  a 
viiness  in  the  second.  But  Colonel  Brown's  character 
wug  to  be  rlearetl !  Yes,  the  charncter  of  every  bodj  was 
'  le  be  puri  fied,  except  the  cliaraeter  of  tite  Queen  of  Eng- 
land. He  (Mr.  Deninan)  had  not  condemned  the  Milan 
mmmission — he  had  said  noiliing  about  it.  Siill,  how- 
n^r,  he  did  not  know  but  that  he  might  have  to  charge 
titry  one  of  those  three  commissioners  with  the  groisiett 
lod  the  most  infamous  misconduct.  lie  did  not  mean  Iq 
uy  that  he  woulil  do  so;  he  did  not  mean  to  assert  that 
ht bid  evidence  of  that  nature;  but  he  would  coiiiend 
Uiit,  if  be  bad  such  evidence,  he  possessed  the  right  of 
tHineing  it  forward.  But,  when  he  slated  this,  he  was 
txioy  a  thousand  panegyrics,  not  only  on  these  gentle- 
nen,  but  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Tliis  and  of  Mr.  That 
—in  short,  on  the  character  of  ail  those  who  were  con- 
cerned. He  was  stopped  at  the  threshold  of  this  part  of 
bit  defence  by  pauegyiics  on  some  persons  who  were 
liiwwn  to  have  been  emplojed,  as  well  aa  by  eulogies 
itiwn  up  in  blank  for  any  person  whom  circuoiBiancea 
■igbt  bring  into  notice.  He  complained  of  the  absence 
of  Colonel  Brown,  who  ought  to  have  been  in  this  coun« 
tiy;  be  complained  of  the  pretence  on  which  this  addU 
^Dsl  delay  was  now  called  for— called  for,  he  would  say, 
liib  DO  more  regard  for  her  Majeaty  than  if  she  were 
Iktinaniinale  subject  of  a  chymical  experiment.  It  was 
Uk  to  say  that  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  did  not 
liiotr  tliat  witnesses  were  to  be  called  with  respect  to  the 
Milui  commission-— it  was  false  to  say  thai  no  expecta- 
tioa  was  entertained  of  their  conduct  being  inquired  into. 
Ft«m  the  oommencecneaL  of  the  proceeding,  inqniriti 
hid  becD  made  as  to  the  conduct  of  Vimercati  and  Co- 
Imd  Brown — inquiries  had  been  constantiy  directed  to 
><ke  wiiDcsaes,  in  order  to  discover  whether  they  had  not 
bna  tampered  with.  Questions  relative  to  that  fact  were 
pottuMsjochi,  and  to  every  other  witness.  How  then 
cddM  it  t>e  said  that  nothing  had  been  done  which  could 
ind  to  the  inference  that  the  conduct  of  the  connBis" 
lianen  would  not  be  considered  I  It  was  quite  clear  that 
toODtmry  inference  must  have  been  drawn  from  all  iliat 
w  occurred.  If  this  were  tiie  fact,  why  was  not  Co> 
Iwel  Brown  present !  llie  same  ship  that  brought  over 
^MUTti,  whose  statetDCDts  must  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
tkai.  I — i-t-i-jj  might  bare  carried  over  Coionel  Biowu 
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kimselfy  who  ought  at  that  moment  to  be  preieDt  at  tbcfr 
bar.  He  woold  not  condemn  Colonel  Brown  nnbeard ; 
but  he  would  not  condemn  the  Queen,  on  account  of  bri 
absencCi  to  a  further  protraction  of  her  most  painful  li^ 
tuation.  (n  any  cate  it  would  be  a  most  unjust  proceed- 
ing; but  it  was  still  worse  in  a  caae  where  female  cha* 
racter  and  female  feeling  were  so  deeply  affrcted.  If 
delay  were  now  granted,  he  must  consider  that  delay  to 
be  indefinite.  What  was  there  in  the  proceeding  that 
justified  his  learned  friends  in  asking  for  this  indulgence f 
This  was  a  divorce  bill — a  bill  also  of  pains  and  peoalties. 
As  a  divorce  bill  it  was  originally  defended  and  attacked. 
But  the  next  day  after  that  defence  and  attack  they  weve 
told,  by  authority  which  could  not  perhaps  be  contra* 
dieted,  that  the  divorce  clause  was  not  an  important  part 
of  the  bill.  Some  supposed  that  that  poriion  of  the  bill 
was  to  be  given  up,  and  that  their  lordships  had  nmbing 
to  do  but  to  inflict  the  pain  and  penalty  of  expressing  an 
unfavourable  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  this  iUustnous 
lady,  without  following  up  the  proceeding  any  further. 
Supposing  it  to  be  so,  stilt  their  lordships  most  arrive  at 
their  conclusion  by  considering  how  the  evidence  bore  €m 
the  facts  stated  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill ;  on  that,  anM^ 
on  that  alone,  could  they  decide.  He  denied  that  the  in* 
dulgencenow  called  for  was  necessary  to  that  decision.  If 
such  an  indulgence  were  granted,  it  must  necessarily  be 
reciprocal,  and  thus  there  would  be  no  end  to  tboae  pro- 
ceedings. And  when  he  heard  what  was  going  on  arouad 
him  in  the  world,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  the  delay  was 
called  for  with  that  very  view  by  some  of  those  penoai 
with  whom  his  learned  friends  were  in  commonicatioB* 
If  Colonel  Brown  were  allowed  to  be  examined,  eveiy 
witness  whose  conduct  was  called  in  question,  every  indi^ 
vidua!  whose  name  was  mentioned  in  the  course  of  tbeie 
proceedings  would  have  a  rieht  to  be  heard  in  excnlpa-^ 
tion.  Their  lordships  would  have  to  send  every  threes 
weeks  to  Milan,  to  see  how  far  the  testimony  of  those 
persons  could  be  shaken,  or  on  what  points  it  could  be 
confirmed;  and  this  unwieldy  process,  almost  too  no^i* 
wieldy  for  the  frame  of  man  to  bear,  and  almost  too  iDi* 
tricate  for  the  mind  of  man  to  comprehend;  would  never 
be  brought  to  a  termination.  They  had  been  told,  that 
though  her  Majesty  would  be  allowed  no  lisfof  witnteses 
— --though  no  specification  of  time  or  place  would  be  afb 
forded  herr-though  no  particular  offence  wpt|ld  be  pointed 
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OBI  10  her— Still  she  abould  not  suffer  hy  thii  procecdiogj  - 
bfcsuiie  she  should  be  allowed  almost  her  own  time  in 
bfiog  forward  her  defence,  and  to  conclude  it.  Thai  time 
bid  BOW  come.  The  circumstances  of^  her  Majesly's  de- 
fence bad  been  developed,  as  far  ns  it  was  in  the  power 
ofber  Majesty's  L'ouDstl  tu  lay  them  before  their  lord- 
riu'ps;  aiid  ihcy,  in  the  exercise  ot"  their  discretion, 
moglu  (hey  had  a  right  now  to  bring  thnt  defence  to  a 
dme.  Were  they,  then,  at  this  moment,  to  be  again  de- 
ImJed  and  deceived?  Three  years  ago  the  Milan  com- 
aiwion  was  silting;  and,  instead  of  dating  ihot  her 
M*je>ty's  counsel  could,  in  the  opening  of  the  defeoce, 
bueudvefted  to  the  evidence  of  PoniHrti,  it  would  have 
bm  belter  if  his  learned  Iriends  had  inquired  whether 
pDnsMi  was  in  the  country  w  hen  ihat  opeuing  wns  made, 
kfas  competent  for  them  to  liave  done  so;  and,  had 
ibqr  Adopted  that  natural  course,  they  would  have  founil 
lUtthe  fact  was  not  so.  They  would  have  learned  that 
fipaHtrii  had  not  arrived  in  lime  lo  enable  his  learned 
HenA,  Mr.  Brougham,  to  have  made  such  a  stateoienN 

I  Bu,  looking  to  every  other  part  of  l)is  learned  friend'i 
tfeaiDg,  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  conduct  of  the  Milan 
noiinission  was  intimately  connected  with  this  proceed- 
hgi  it  was  most  evident  that  its  character  would  be  fre- 
fiicnily  referred  to;  and,  if  his  learned  friends  were  not 
imly  to  defend  the  conduct  of  the  commissioneri',  was 
l)tt Queen  to  be  subjected  to  the  excruciating  torture  of 
VilllongeT  delay !  Ihe  question  was,  us  his  learned  friead 
t*d  Mated  it,  "  Are  you,  or  are  you  not,  an  English  court 
•f  JDttice  i"  If  they  were  so,  let  any  instance  be  pointed 
41,  io  an  English  uourl  of  justice,  where  the  defence 
Wito  against  a  prosecution  was  assigned  as  a  reason  for 
iriljfiDg  the  decision.  It  was  ht  that  their  lordshipf 
%uld  look  a  little  to  the  mode  in  which  this  case  had 
bcesconducu'd.  When  he  and  his  learned  friends  pro- 
tttied  with  the  defence,  they  asked  for  no  indulgence; 
tlwf  demanded,  as  a  matter  of  rigiil,  to  slate  those  facta, 
tW  introduction  of  which  v/aa  made  the  foundation  of 
tbepropoiilion  for  delay,     if  they  had  no  right  to  do  so, 

I  "Ay  had  they  not  been  stopped  i  Surely  ihey  ought  thea 
1*  have  been  told,  by  the  other  sidt.',  "  You  must  now 
Ukc  your  election,  and  proceed  as  you  think  proper, 
*Kher  tu  call  those  witnesses,  or  to  abstain  from  doing 
O;  but  we  now  apprize  you,  that  if  you  intend  to  ealt 
ntm,  a  longer  time  will  be  required,  in  order  lo  enable 


lii  to  contradici  ibeir  ef idnce."  Tbcjr .  M||hi  fto  hm 
beeo  told  that  each  m  elebtMKi  wooU  be  admitted.  Xha 
were  not,  however,  asked  to  make  any  racb  ekotiopH 
no  ftuch  notice  was  given  lo  ihem ;  but  thej  weia  a* 
taken  entirely  by  turpriae,  a4  they  had  before  beaa  b 
the  application  relative  to  the  fiotitionf  witMsaes*  iiroi 
JUigano,  about  whom  they  heard  not,  a  word  aotjl .  m 
application  for  delav  was  made.  Without  having  paw 
ottsly  uttered  a  word  relative  to  those  supposed  witniasa 
the  counsel  for  the  bill  were  allowed  all  tbe  oredi$.4 
having  summoned  them,  and  of  being  deprived  of  l|p 
evidence  merely  by  adverse  circamstanoes.  Tbia  «M 
bit  subject  of  coaflaint,  because  her  Ifajestj't  oofnp 
eooM  not  have  calculated  on  such  an  appHcation ;  MaAi 
could  they,  in  the  present  instance^  have  conteaBfliiil 
that  a  del»  would  be  demanded.  He  relied  'wo.wlii 
Ibey  bad  frequently  baud  dedared  b^  their  V^r^Df 
namely,  that  they  were  in  a  Gonrt  of  justice ;  awlTi 
called  for  eaual  and  impartial  justice,  from  the  b^pi 
ping,  her  Majesty's  counsel,  had  no  audi  iodn]|npi 
granted  to^  them,  and  he  hojped  that  it  wouM  be  im^ 
IP  the  olhecaide.  In  the  jhrst  instance  the  QMMWJii 
sired  that  ^e  whole  proceeding  should  be  delayed  WM 
tbe  evidence  was  ooUroted*  for,  the  purpose  of  aA  Ap 
bringtog  the  a»e  to  a  conduaion,  as.  if  it  wesa  io  aipjip 
dinaiy  court  of  justice.  That  was,  however,. .  d«ii| 
The  prosecution,  was  then  allowed  to  go  oo  ;.  the  49fip| 
was  completed,  and  lime  was  given  for  the  daftioni 
Good  God !  would  their  lordships  now,,  after  tbe-^piii 
cation  was  completed  in  dl  its  parts— kfter  the^oevei 
been  opeMd  io  the  stronnst  terms  by  the  Attojms 
neralr-^fier  evideaee  had,  been  heard  in  suppoci 
diaiyes'  after  the  Soladtor*€tenerd  had  senimed 
all  hu  ingenuity — after  that  summing  up  bad  hi 
before  their.  brdships»  and  before  the  countij^  mm 
swered^  for  some  timOf-^wodd .  the  v  now,  after  ajlMJ 

5 rant  a  further  delay  ?  AU  the  consolatioa  they  bad^a 
le  proceedings  for  the  prosecution  were  dosed»  ^Wl'i 
riveci  from  the  ^statement,  that,  if  her  Majesty's,  com 
^uld  prove  the  charges  which  were  then  seat  forthittf;j| 
ifountry  to  be  infomous  slanders,  they  could  have  M|i|p 
to  fear  from  tbetr  lordships  at  the  terminatioBr  oJE^il 
c«se.  Her  Majestv's  counsel  had  demonstrated  kSM 
dMce,  they  had  demonstrated  by  argument,  tlaif  jM 
aiOiafied  the  csoontry^  they  bad  satisfied  all  postecUf  iHI 
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'  M^Mwmmj  had  been  fonH^  and  falsely  accased  ;  and  he 
imcmkd  OB  their  lordthtpn  to  pronounce  a  verdict  of 
lenitral. 

!■  i%c  Aiioritey^General,  after  the  experience  he  had  had 
it  Ar  coarse  of  this  proceedings  did  not  feel  the  least  sur- 
|riie  at  any  misstatement  or  misrepresentation  that  might 
{rmkdie'by  the  learned  counsel  at  the  otJier  end  of  the  bar. 
~  now  accnsed  with  making  an  application  before 

-ia  a  court  of  justice — one  not  only  ununited  t6 
fenfanl  the  ends  of  justice  at  their  lordships'  bar,  but 
al apiriioation  of  such  a  nature  as  was  unthoiight-of  iii 

S judicial  'court.  They  were  again  assailed,  for  the 
>tiiiia^witba  represeniationortlie  hardship  of  herMa- 
'iahiiatioa  with  respect  to  the  present  defence.  But  be 
JmAM  maintain' that,  so  far  from  there  being  any  hard- 
jhq>  teposed  oo  her  Majesty,  she  had  enjoyed  very  great 
iiMnaafet.  It  was  true  she  was  furnished  with  no  list 
af^kacsaes,  with  no  specification  of  places  or  times,  but 
Av  ^Um  allowed  that,  which  was  of  much  more  import- 
iHsa*  'The  witnesses  in  support  of  the  bill  had  been  ex« 
lUiMdrnt  their  lordships*  aar,  and  then  her  Majesty  waa 
ilvnA  all  the  time  that  was  deemed  niecessary  to  pre* 
|il«  Air  her  defence.  Yet  they  were  told,  with  this  fact 
JWh  IB  their  remembrance,  that  hcfr  Majesty  came  to 
Mr  deiiBiice  under  the  most  serious  hardshrps  and  disad* 
Mitam.  He  submitted  that  the  contrary  was  the  case. 
Arwitnesset  were  produced  against  her,  every  fact  was 
MkMbciaSed  by  proof,  and  full  time  was  allowed  to  en- 
Majesty  to  answer  the  case.  What  had  he  (the 
^ ^•General)  to  complain  of  on  this  occasion  ?  Not 
that  her  Majest/s  counsel  had  not  opened  the  case 
jtended  to  prove,  but  that  they  had  denied  circum- 
to'which  they  had  adverted.  His  learned  friend, 
BffMigham, -said,  that  the  word  conspiracy,  with 
nwe  to  the  Milan  commission,  had  never  dropped 
;bia  aiiouth;  and  his  learned  friend^  Mr.  Den  man, - 
that  he  had' never  said  a  word  about  the  Milan 
isaion  at  all.  But,  though  they  might  originally 
|M«  aaifl  nbtliiog' aboat  a  conspiracy,  yet  their  lordships 
#asld  recollect  that,  alter  the  examination  of  Plynn  and 
'Shmansyhift  learned  friends  took  another  course.  They 
■mk-  went  into  that  collateral  inquiry  relative  to  the 
'i|haraaiioo  of  witnesses  in  support  of  this  bill.  They 
."VllDQeh  more:  having  failed  to  prov^  that  any  witness 
lai  befeo  aaboroed^  they  set  up  another  case— that  a 


conspiracy  existed  for  the  purpose  of  suborning,  other 
witnesses,  and  by  that  means  they  endeavoured  to  let  in 
fresh  evidence.  They  endeavoured,  from  that  evidence, 
to  infer,  thai  though  the  witnesses  who  had  been  called 
vrere  not  suborned,  still  that  a  conspiracy  did  exist  witk 
respect  to  persons  who  had  not  been  produced  at  their 
bar.  He  had  objected  (and  in  that  opinion  he  waa  bonie 
out  by  the  opinion  of  the  learned  judges)  tliat  such  eviv 
dence  could  not  be  received.  Their  lordships  woqM, 
however,  recollect,  that  evidence  of  this  description  was 
allowed  to  be  called,  he  himself  not  being  very  anxious 
to  prevent  it,  although  as  a  lawyer  he  could  not  com  pre- 
bend its  propriety.  When,  in  consequence,  this  inoiiicj 
was  entered  into,  he  laid  his  claim  before  their  lordsnipi^ 
that  if  evidence  of  any  conspiracy  was  given  at  their  baft 
be  should  be  allowed  time  to  bring  fohvard  counter  evi- 
dence ;  and  his  learned  friends  should  in  candot^r  ht)ve 
said  that  they  did  n:iean  to  pursue  such  a  course — that 
they  would  abandon  the  facts  alleged  against  the  QoeeSi 
and  go  into  this  collateral  inquiry.  He  should  then  hatt 
stated  thaVthere  vras  no  ground  for  going  into  such  evif* 
dence,  and  that  if  his  learned  friends  did  so,  he  must  bi 
allowed  an  opportunity  of  contradicting  at  the  bar  thi 
matters  so  8i^<^tQ  to.  His  learned  friends  accused  fahn 
with;  desirinsj  {their  lordships  to  abandon  the  case  of  the 
Queen,  and.  tp  .go  into  evidence  respecting  the  condod 
of  Colonel  Bf6wi>.  That  wa»  not  the  fact;  but  wheii 
an  attempt  waa  made  to  show  that  Colonel  Brown  hjad 
acted  corruptly  on  this-  occasion,  he  conceived  thatlif 
ought  to  b^  called  to  deny  the  statement.  Hialearaajl 
friends  could  not  fairly  argue  thai  they  had  been  taiM 
by  surprise :  when  they  introduced  such  evidence  at  ihM^ 
had  thought  proper  to  da,  they  must  have  known  thai'iii 
effort  would  be  made  to  disprove  it.  His  learned. friiesJI 
Mr.  Brougham,  had  said  that  be  never  used  the  w^jfi 
conspiracy  with  respect  to  the  Milan  combaissioni ;  'aqit 
bis  learned  friend,  Mr.  Denman,  observed  that  be  h^ 
never  said  a  word  respecting  that  commission,  butlblA 
be  would,  one  by  one,  charge  the  commisstonera  wili^ 
the  grossest' and  most  infamous  misconduct* 

Mr.  Dcnmau  begged  pardon  of  his  learned  friend.  Ift 
did  not  assert  that  he  would  so  charge  the  commissioneiS: 
but  that  be  might  do  so  if  it  were  necessary  for  his  oris^ 
t6  produce. such  evidence. 

The  JUQmeif'Gcn$ral.^-W ell,  then,  had  his  leanlii 
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fifisndi  donie  with  that  part  of  the  subject,  or  did  tbey 
^ctQ  to  call  more  evidence,  and  enter  into  a  new  case  ? 
JS^  asked  for  the  opportunity  of  calling  Colonel  Brown  to 
llie  bar,  in  order  to  contradict  that  portion  of  the  evidence 
jf^jich  related  to  him.  He  did  so^  bec<'iuse  up  to  the  pe- 
jnod  when  Mioni  and  Pomarti  were  examined,  no  man 
tiovld'have  imagined  that  such  a  course  of  inquiry  would 
liafe  been  entered  on.  His  learned  friends  should  have 
pterioaslj  stated  what  they  meant  to  do.  But,  in  the 
iUfteaient  of  his  learned  friend,  Mr.  Brougham,  and  in 
3fte  inore  detailed  statement  of  Mr.  VVilJiams,  not  a  word 
fn  said  as  to  the  line  which  was  afterwards  pursued  by 
4ffOi«  Therefore,  he  maintained,  he  was  not  making  an 
illfaeard-of  application,  an  application  unknown  to  courts 
of  jastice,  when  he  asked  for  time  to  enable  him  to  bring 
ibrwaid. evidence  oq  this  new  point.  Mr.  Denmnn  had 
kfiBiiated  that  he  was  instructed  to  make  this  applica* 
000  by  some  persons  who  wished  to  protract  these  pro- 
e^ings.  He  (the  Attorney-General)  knew  not  whether 
)jk  word  would  be  taken  by  their  lordships ;  his  learned 
^eod  wooldi  perhaps,  doubt  it;  but,  in  defelice  of  his 
AltFacter,bemust  state  that  this  application  wasmadeafter 
oi^  consideration  and  serious  consultation  with  those  who 
]iitre  better  enabled  to  give  a  sound  opinion  than  he  was 
^'■-lie  meant  his  learnied  friends  who  then  sat  around  him. 
H^  learned  friend  had  also  stated,  what  he  must  take  the 
ftcrtj  of  saying  ought  to  have  been  supported  by  better 
Htbority  before  .he  had  asserted  it,  that  he  (the  Attorney- 
jgCj^ral)  had  formerly  made  an  application  for  delay, 
opon  a  representation  relative  to  fictitious  wit- 
1^  said  to  be  expected  from  Lugano.  He  would  be 
to  appear  at  their  lordships'  bar  or  any  where  else^, 
•  €K>uJd  have  acted  in  that  manner.  Their  own  wit-* 
,'  TeuiJie,  had  stated  that  he  met  a  man  of  the  name 
i  at  Paris,  who  was  on  his  way  from  Lugano  to 
teuntry;  and  yet  his  learned  friend  had  insinuated 
I  he  (the  Attorney -General)  had  the  wickedness  to 
ly  to  their  lordships  for  delay,  on  account  of  witnesses 
tdid  not  exist.*  His  learned  friend  knew  as  well  as  he 
ti,  that,  though  not  ready  to  apper.r  at  their  lordships* 
tor,  some  of  those  witnesses  who  had  been  stopped  were 
idir  in  this  country.  But  to  inflame  their  lordships' 
ptiiiionsy  or  the  passions  of  others,  those  groundless  in- 
lUiiatioos  were  resorted  to.  He  would  not,  however^ 
j^miStr  bis  cbare^cter  to  suffer  on  this  occasion  by  siai^» 
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jDQeQts  of  snob  a  Datore»  No  man  ought  to  be  tolerated 
ia  society  who  would  eudeavour  to  play  to  base  a  trick 
upon  their  lordships.  His  learned  friends,  in  speaking 
pr  what  they  termed  this  unheard-of  application,  seemed 
to  think  that  he  wished  to  change  their  lordships  fron  a 
/court  of  justice  to  some  other  tribunal,  where  there  was 
Xko  justice.  He  would,  however,  say,  that  in  justice  not 
only  to  Colonel  Brown,  but  in  justice  to  all  the  parties 
concerned,  an  opportunity  should  be  given  to  bim  to 
contradict  Mioni  and  Poiparti,  by  placin;^  the  colooelAt 
their  lordships'  bar.  The  counsel  for  the  bill  had  no  right 
to  expect  from  any  thing  that  hnd  been  dropped  by  nis 
learned  friends,  Mr.  Broueham  and  Mr*.  Williams,  or 
from  any  thin^  that  had  been  hinted  at  by  them,  that 
evidence  affecting  Colonel  Brown  would  have  beeq  ad-^ 
duced.  His  learned  friend,  Mr.  Brougham,  haii».  wilh 
bis  usual  ingenuity,  commented  on  the  evidence  given  at 
the  bar,  and  on  the  way  in  which  it  bad  been  broQi^t 
into  this  country;  but  he  had  said  nothing  of  a  cxKitpF- 
^acy,  nor  had  he  noticed  any  misconduct  on  the  part  ol 
the  Milan  comroissionr  Therefore^  he  was  justified  in 
stating  that  it  was  a  surprise  on  him  and  on  their  lonl" 
ships  when  his  learned  friend  pursued  the  course  of  cac* 
amination  he  had  recently  done.  If  it  were  not  material 
to  the  Queen's  case,  why  was  soch  evidence  introduord  i 
IritfWere  material^  and  it  was  introduced  wiihout  pre- 
.lEibua  i^otice,  he  asked  not  their  lordships'  indulgence, 
.l)ut  be  demanded  the  exarcise  of  their  justice,  in  alkm- 
ipg  him  to  call  witnesses  to  the  bar  to  rebut  that  paft4>i 
ihe  caae-so  introduced. .  He  had  oo  wish  whatsoever  .bol 
tQ  do  strict  justice  in  the  performance  of  the  daty  -tkal 
]bad  been  imposed  on  him  Jby  their  lordship^.  He  hmd 
iio  other  wish  but  that  these  proceedings  should  termMaU 
^s  soon  as  possible,  consistently  with  the  princLpleaol 
justice.  His  duty  l^e  would  perform,  without  regent  to 
any  calumnies  or  insinuations  that  might  be  cast  od  Mm 
by  his  learned  friends  at  the  other  end  of  the  bar,  orb] 
any  other  individuals.  He  would,  at  whatsoever  hasarc 
it  might  be^  do  that  which  he  conceived  to  bejiutanc 
legal.  It  was  his  conviction  that  he  ought  to  atake  liiu 
application,  and  it  W93  for  their  lordships  to  deal  with  il 
as  they  pleased.  He  trusted  their  lordships  would  ao) 
be  dircQieJ  by  any  thing  that  might  be  said  on  thia.sttb 
ject  either  there  or  elsewhere,  but  that  they  would^  aahi 
sui:e  it  was  their  iatention,  consult  only  the  bf^itOMMh 


-  .ilt^fatftiiiiiig  rabstaniial  jostice  Id  deciding  on  the  case 
fifaea  pending  before  them* 

:   y.'  Tie  Jjord'Ckancellor  said  they  hud  now  arrived  at  a 

'  IBioat  important  stage  of  these  proceedings ;  and  if  no 

/  particQlar^rcumstttnces  had  arisen^  be  took  it  for  grant* 

.  mi  thai  ihey  would  now  have  gone  on  in  the  regular  and 

Mdinary  course.    The  Attorney-General,  he  conceived^ 

^ded  peifectly  right  in  making  the  proposal,  and  her 

.  Ibjescy's  counsel  were  equally  justified  in  opposing  it« 

in- his  optnioa  witnesses  of  the  description  alluded  to 

Biftbi  be  called,  under  the  limitations  and  restrictions 

^icb  nmH  always  apply  to  te&timony  so  introduced  at 

tbeiP  bar*    He  o^ued  that  the  subject  came  somewhat 

baitUy  before  him;  hut  unless  he  very  much  forgot  what 

bads  previously  ^occurred,   many  of  those  among  their 

Iwdibipa  who  thought  fit  to  allow  the  evidence  to  be 

psodwced  which  had  been  given  towards  the  close  of  this 

ptoowbdiugp  argued  for  the  admission  of  that  testimony 

W  the  express  supposition  that  time  would  be  given  for 

ihe  appearance^  of  Colonel  Brown.     He  felt  bound  to 

aiale  ibaty  aa  one  of  the  grounds  for  the  motion  he  in* 

anded  to  submit.     If  the  Attorney-General  had   been 

JQStified  in  requiring  delay,   the  other  side  had   been 

'■■  eqaally  warranted  in  resisting  it ;  but  whether  the  appli-' 

^iCaiioB  should  or  should  not  be  granted  remained  for  the 

Hovae;  to  determine.    The  appKcation  had   been  made 

tpMitMO  grounds,  and  he  (the  Lord-Chancellor)  begged 

la  preface  the  statement  oF  them  by  observing,  that  in 

'tha.coarsc  of  the  argument  just  concluded  many  topics 

';bad  been  urged  to  which  at  this  moment  it  wonid  not  be 

Ci^  for  him  to  refer,  but  which  must  be  most  gravely 
lAssed  and  considered  by  their  iordghip*^  hereafter* 
The  two  grounds  were — first,  the  charge  against  the 
jcharacter  of  Colonel  Brown;  and,  secondly,  with  refer-* 
taca  ^o  the  bearing  df  his  evidence  on  this  inquiry.  Thd 
Hoote.  was  able  to  appreciate  in  what  way  and  to  what 
Hagrcc  the  character  of  Colonel  Brown  was  implicated: 
.  kutf  with  regard  to  the  aecond  ground,  and  what  waa 
lappoeed  to  belong  or  not  to  belong  to  the  proceedinga 
fTcovrta  of  jostice,  it  must  be  remarked  that  there  was 
alwaya  this  diiierence  between  the  proceedings  of  par** 

'llBiiient  and  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice— that,  in 
•tbeJatttr,  a  trial  moat  be  continued  from  day  to  day. 

'  Ibia practice  had  been  introduced  only  of  late,  and  no«» 
4nig  but  ibe  absolute  necessity  of  the  thii^  could  yxC  '^ 
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it;  but  he  could  not  call  to  miod  a  single  iostance  oftt 

Eostponement  of  the  nature  now  proposed.  On  the  otbdf 
and,  froiD  the  nature  and  constitution  of  parliament,  U 
was,  he  apprehended,  a  very  usual  thing  to  adjourn, 
where  a  case  to  justify  it  was  previously  made  out.  No 
man  who  could  suffer  his  reason  to  be  addressed  through 
bit  head  to  his  heart  would  be  satisfied,  unless  that  ne« 
cessity  were  fully  established  Under  these  ioipressiooa 
he  took  the  liberty  of  assuring  their  lordships  that  he 
was  not,  without  an  interval,  able  on  this  subject  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Only  about  30  minutes  yet 
remained  before  the  arrival  of  the  hour  of  adjournment:^ 
and  as  he  was  anxious  and  desirous  to  impose  upon  hiini- 
self  the  task  of  looking  accurately  and  attentively  at  every 
part  of  the  evidence  on  the  minutes,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  opinion,  whether  consistently,  not  with  thci 
technical  forms  of  justice,  but  with  its  substantial  ruleai 
this  delay  ought  to  be  conceded,  he  wished  much  to  be' 
allowed  to  devote  this  evening  to  that  investigation,  that 
he  might  be  able  to-morrow  morning  to  su limit  to  the 
House  his  deliberate  judgment  upon  the  poiut  now  to- 
fore  it.  His  lordship,  therefore,  humbly  requested  their 
lordships  to  permit  him  to  defer  bis  motion  until  tOi^, 
morrow  morning. 

Earl  Grey  agreed  that  the  delay  until  the  next  meet-- 
iog  of  the  House  was  desirable  for  the  satisfaction  of 
all  parties,  that  not  only  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  bat 
other  peers;  might,  in   the   interval,   weigh   well   th^' 
grounas  on  which  the  application  was  made.    To  one' 
point  he  wished  to  address  a  few  words,  viz.,  the  state-i^ 
ment  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord  that  a  sort  of  admiK 
sion  had  been  made  by  the  House  generally  that  some 
delay  might  be  necessary  after  the  conclusion  of  ibt 
case  for  the  Queen,  in  order  to  enable  the  other  side  to 
bring  forward   witnesses  in   contradiction.     He  (Earl 
Grey)  recollectetl  making  no  such  admission,  for  neithei^  ' 
then  nor  at  any  time  since  had  a  further  postponement 
for  such  a  purpose  entered  into  his  contemplation.     He 
was  only  desirous  of  stating  further,   that  when  the 
House  catne   to   the   consideration   of  the   subject,  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  reflect  whether,  if  delay  were- 
to  be  granted,  it  should  be  granted  now  or  after  the 
Attorney-General  should  have  called  the  witnesses  in' 
contradiction,  with  which  he  was  already  furnished)* 
because^  if  time  were  now  given  for  the  productiao  oT' 
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CUdmI  Bc^wii'ifroiii  Milao^  it  was  eatjr  to  see  that  it 
^igbt  be  iraed  for -the  purpose  of  obtaining  new  eVi^ 
Dce,  and  gelling  Qp»  as  it  were,  a  new  case  against  the 
ieeq's  witnesses,  not  at  present  in  the  view  of  the  At- 
jney-General. 
//The  House  then  adjourned  at  half«past  8  o'clock. 
■-.  NINETEESTH  DJY.-^October  24. 

r*  After  the  usual  forms.  Earl  Grey  said,  as  their  lord<» 
|9^pi  were  now  approaching  the  end  of  that  important 
Ifkoceeding  which,  wbether  for  good  or  for  evil,  had  oc^ 
OT|Medl  to  much  of  their  time,  he  thought  it  right  to  call 
dicic  attention  to  a  question  whibh  he  intended  hereafter 
tor^nake  the  subject  of  a  motion.  Whatever  time  might 
"pear  to  be  the  most  convenient  for  the  consideration. 
lliii  motion,  he  wished  in  the  mean  time  to  state,  by 
faj  bpnotice,  its  nature  and  object.  That,  he  thought, 
ib^l  best  be  done  by  referring  their  lordships  in  the 
Sm  place  to  what  was  stated  by  Mr.  Phillips  in  hia 
fhmtitc  on  the  Law  of  Evidence,  pa^e  d73«  Tbe 
M^hor  aajs — '^  As  informations  when  judicially  and 
KMiIarly  taken  are  evidence  against  a  prisoner,  if  thi^ 
iOKMroiant  dies  before  the  trial;  so^  on  the  other  ^and, 
tAjfere  tb«  informant  himself  gives  evidence,  the  infor« 
AaiioDS  may  be  used  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  to  con« 
Oriidict  bis  testimony.  One  of  the:  objects  of  the  legis- 
btare^  in  passing  the  statutes,  was  to  enable  the  judge 
m  jnry^  before  whom  the  prisoner  is  tried,  to  see.  whe- 
^Mjfr  ibe  witnesses  at  the  trial  are  consistent  with  the 
abtoant  given  by  them  before  the  committing  magis- 
fiiite.    Thus  it  was  admitted  in  Lord  Straflford's  case. 


that  the  deposit ioiis  of  a  witness,  taken  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  might  be  read,  in  order  to  take  off  the 
tiNjiiU  of  the  witness,  by  showing  a  variance  between 
t|ie  depositions  and  the  evidence  given,  in  court  viva 
'tf(cs>^  Now,  considering  the  testimony  which  had  been 
giveii  at  the  bar,  aud  the  whole  nature  of  the  proof  ia* 
support  of  this  bill,  there  appeared  to  him  strong  ground 
Af  .the  presumption,  that  the  testimony  which  their  lord* 
ibips  bad  beard  would  not  correspond  with  tbe  original 
MliaiODy  which  the  witnesses  had  given,  and  on  which 
dbe  proceeding  instituted  by  their  lordships  was  founded* 
Ibe  depositions  of  the  witnesses,  which  had  been  pre* 
tioviij  taken  on  oath,  were  laid  before  the  secret  com-* 
iftittee,  and  their  lordships  had  it  therefore  in  their 
Miirer  10  compare  the  statemenu  they  had  made  at  dif-* 
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fereot  periods.    Troin  the  authority  ti>  which  he  had 
referred^  it  appeared  to  be  the  practice  of  courts  of  jut- 
lice  for  the  judge  to  have  in  his  handi)  the  iiifonnationi 
taken  before  magistrates^  in  order  fu  see  whether  the 
evidence  given  by  the  witnesses  in  court  agree  with  theif 
first  depositions ;  and  it  is  farther  stated  to  be  the  right 
oT  a  prisoner  to  call  for  the  depositions  taken  before 
magistrates,  in  order  to  show  a  variance  between  ifaem 
and  the  evidence  given  in  court.    Now  he  was  perfeetlj 
aware  that  the  witnesses  in  this  proceeding  had  not  been 
examined  in  the  usual  regular  mode  l>erore  magistratesi 
and  that  their  testimony,  instead  of  being  judicial^  had 
been^  in  a  certain  degree,  extra-judicral ;  but  it  uppeared 
that  all  those  witnesses  had  been  examined  on  oatb 
whose  depositions  formed  the  contents  of  the  green  bag. 
It  mighty  perhaps,  be  answered,  that  the  informations 
laid  before  the  secret  committee  were  not  strictly  such 
as  he  had  described  them,  and  therefore  that  their  lord* 
flhips  could  not  call  for  them;  bur,  however  true  this 
might  be,  be  held  that  it  would  he  >iifficienr  for  bis  pur- 
pose to  show  a  reasonable  ground  of  suspicion  that  they 
might  very  materially  differ  from  the  testimony  which 
had  been  given  at  the  bar.     For  this  reason  he  thought 
it  would  be  fit  for  their  lordships  to  have  before  tiiem  ail 
the  depositions  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  secret 
committee,  before  they  could  attempt  to  come  to  a  deei* 
•ion  on  this  case.     He  had  merely  said  thus  much  wiih 
a  view  of  directing  their  lordships*  attention  to  the  sub* 
ject,  on  which  it  was  his  intention  at  a  subsequent  period 
to  make  a  motion.     He  thought  right  to  give  a  notice  at 
this  time,  in  order  thai  their  lordships  might  have  thie 
opportunity  of  turning  the  matter  over  in  their  minds. 
When  the  proper  time  for  making  the  motion  should 
appear  to  him  to  be  arrived,  he  would  state  more  at 
large  the  grounds  on  which  he  expected  their  lordships 
to  adopt  it. 

The  Lord-Chaficellor  snid,  that  a  question  had  arisen 
at  the  close  of  the  proceedings  yesterday  in  consequence 
of  an  application  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  Attornej- 
General  for  delay,  in  order  to  afford  time  for  Coloorel 
Brown  to  appear  at  the  bar.  Their  lordships  had  beeD 
pleahed  to  give  time  to  consider  whether  this  applica* 
tion  ought  to  be  acceded  to,  and  he  had  now  to  state  to 
them  his  own   individual   opinion  on  the  subject.     In 

order  to  satisfy  his  mind  on  the  question^  he  had  since 
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Yesterday  read  throogh  the  whole  of  the  evidence^  ai 
Far  aa  it  related  to  Colonel  Brown.     After  that  perusal 
he   contioued    to    think    that    his    Majesty's  Attorney- 
General  conld  have   done  no  otherwise  tlian  to  make 
the  application   for  delay   which  he  had  addressed  to 
their  lordships^  and  he  (continued  also  to  think  that  it 
was  exceedingly  right  in  the  Queen's  Atiorney-General 
to  resist  that  application.     Having  made  this  observa- 
tion  on   what  had  passed  yesterday,  he  must  now  say 
thar^  looking  at  the  evidence  simply  as  matter  for  their 
lordifhips'  decision  with  reference  to  the  justice  of  the 
case,  ills  individual  opinion  wa<,  that  the  application 
ought  not  to  be  acceded  to;  for  that  considerations  of 
jastice  did  not  require  that  their  lordships  should  inter-> 
pose  any  delay  in  the  course  of  their  proceedings.    The 
ground  oji  which  he  had  forn)ed  this  opinion  he  should 
state  in  a  few   words.     The  whole  ground  laid  for  the 
delay  applied  to  what  had  been  stated  at  the  bar  respect- 
ing Colonel  Brown.     Now  he  had  looked,  as  he  had  al- 
ready stated,  into  all  the  evidence  which  related  to  that 
gentleman,  and  he  had  not  found  any  thing  in  it  which, 
in  his  opinion,   made  it  at  all   necessnry   that  the  im- 
portant proceeding  in    which   their  lordships  were  en- 
gaged should   be  suspended.      Besides,  he   had    to  this 
general  observation  to  add  this  circumstance,  that  if  the 
matter  of  lesiimony   which   had    reference    to   Colonel 
Brown  had  made  it  necessary  to  call  evi(U'nce  in  vindi- 
cation  of  his  conduct,  that  part  of  the  testimony  which 
involved  this  supposition  had  Ix'cn  (^iven  two  months 
ago;   and  even  if  the  matter  of  testimony  were  of  a 
nature  which  did   require  that  there  should  be  a  delay 
on  account  of  the  case  itself.  Colonel  Brown  not  being 
here  would  be  a  good  reason  for  not  agieeing  to  any 
postponement  of  the  proceedings.     lie  had  been  very 
careful    not   to  say   much    respecting    what    had   been 
stated   at  the   bar  relative  to  Colonel   Brown,   because 
whether  some  parts  of  what  had  been  so  stated  respect- 
ing that  gentleman's  interference  was  proper  testimony 
or  not  would  be  a  question  for  future  consideration.     In 
examining  the  minutes,  he  found  only  in  the  evidence 
of    two    persons   deserving   of    credit    any    thing  said 
which  applied  to  the  case;  and  looking  to  what  they 
bad  stated,  to  the  degree  of  credit  which  was  due  to 
them,  and  considering  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
testimony,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  for  him  then  lo 
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express  lus  individual  judgmeot  upon  that  testimonji  ail 
he  was  of  opinion  that  ii  would  be  acting  uhjustiv  towards 
her  Majesty  lu  grant  any  delay.  If  their  lordships  should 
be  pleased  to  concur  with  him  in  this  opinion,  they  would' 
then  order  the  counsel  to  be  called  in,  and  direct  him  to 
inform  them  that  thev  should  proceed.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, their  lordslijpsJid  not  agree  with  him,  but  thought 
it  right  that  a  postponement  of  the  proceedings  should 
take  place,  they  would  then  order  the  counsel  to  be  calU 
qd  in  to  be  informed  of  that  decision  ;  but  he  must 
&9y  that,  if  any  question  of  that  kind  were  propos- 
ed, he  should  h;el  it  to  be  his  duty  to  say  to  it  **  Not 
content." 

i'he  'Earl  of  Darnley  rose  amidst  cries  of"  question, 
question/*  which  rendered  it  difficult  to  hear  him.  tr 
tnis  proceeding  was  to  go  on  at  all,  he  undoubtedly 
agreed  with  tiie  noble  and  learned  lord  that  the  applica- 
tion for  delay  ought  not  to  be  acceded  to.  lie  certainly 
did  not  rise  to  object  to  a  proposition  in  which  the  whole 
House  was  likely  to  concur.  [Here  impatience  for  call- 
ing the  counsel  was  expressed.]  The  noble  lord  ob- 
served, that  he  took  this  opportunity  of  addressing  their 
lordships  because  he  considered  it  to  be  his  imperative 
duty  to  call  their  attention  to  the  subject  he  was  about 
to  state.  He  could  not  but  again  express  his  astonish- 
ment that  some  individual  bad  not  before  now  made  a 
motion  to  get  lid  of  this  bill  altogether.  If  fie  could 
hope  for  success  in  the  present  state  of  the  House,  fae 
would  himself  make  that  motion.  But  what  he  htA 
chiefly  risen  for  was  to  take  the  opportunity  to  enter  his 
individual  protest  against  any  further  proceeding;  and 
this  he  did  upon  three  grounds,  which  showed  that  sub- 
stantial justice  could  not  be  done  to  the  Queen,  and  any 
one  of  which  ought  to  extinguish  this  bill.  The  first  vras^ 
the  difficulty  of  pursuing  the  clue  of  the  evidence  which 
had  been  collected  for  the  prosecution,  and  ascertainTag 
whether  snbornai  ion  of  perjury  had  not  been  committed ; 
the  second,  the  abstraction  of  Restelli  ;  the  third,  the 
failure  in  procuring  Baron  D'Cnde  as  a  witness  for 
Jiejr .Majesty.  Any  one  of  these  grounds  wns,  as  he  had 
observed,  sufficient  to  induce  their  lordships  to  reject 
the  bill ;  but,  taken  altqgether,  they  were  irresistible, 
and  rendered  it  palpable  that  substantial  justice  could 
not  be  done  to  her  Majesty.  He  was  determined  to  do 
his  duty,  and  he  considered  this  the  most  convenient 
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luie  for  oflrerinsjtbis  protest  against  the 

1%€  Marquii  (^amden  concurred  witli  ihe  noble  lord 

lOllii^the  ffooisiifk,  th^l^  under  all  the  circutriStahoe^  of 

.the  casfei  the  House  ought  not   to  adjourn.     Ue   had 

thouebt  it  bis  dot}',  from  his  having  had  the  honour  to 

■fonnf  an  RcqoaintnDce  with  Colonel  Brown^  to  look  care- 

Uiny  Intd  all  the  evidence  that  affected  his  character  ;. 

jmd  baviDg  done  this^  though  he  thought  it  verj  bard 

^appp  C!olouel  Brown  to  be  denied  an  opportuniiy  of  vin- 

oicatiug'  bis  character  before  that  large   assembly^  he 

coold  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  which  he 

had  announced,  and,  in  his  judgment,  the  Hoiise  could 

poftiie  no  other  course  than  that  v/hich  had  been  re* 

commended  to  tbem  this  day.     He  was  the  more  con- 

*f^med  in  this  opinion,  as  he  understood,  from  what  bad 

ij^ajl^d  in  iome  orthe  dVsCussioi'is  which  had'takVn  place, 

]v!bl^a  f^yeral.of  the  attacks  were  ma^le  upon  Colonel 

•Brown,  that  at  spine  future  time  an  inxjuiry  could  take 

'^Hace  int6  the  facts  charged  against   ttsat   iridividtiiif. 

^jj'r,Cotpnel  Brown  he  mu^say,  thai'he  kneW  him  totie 

a  gallant  officer,  add  an  honourable  maii.     He  hafJ  seen 

•agreat  deal  of  service,  had  been  143'eaisasubalterni'and 

had  been  wounded  in  action  no  fewer  than'6<^r7  times; 

"  ^  Lord  Hoiland  thought  it  mrr??t  be  ob^Ioiis  to 'their 

lordships  that  nothing  could  be  more  improper  than  for 

ihem  to.suspend  these  proceedings  in  order  to  discuss 

Ihe  character  of  Colonel  3rown.     He  would  ask  their 

vlprdsbips  whether  it  could  be  considered  right  for  any 

peer  to  rise  and  pronounce   a  panegyric  on    a  perscm 

*'whose-ccindabt  happened  to  be  implicated  in'the  'p^o- 

tij^^/PiS^  before  the  JHoust^.      If  that  was  fit  to  be  done, 

^ll'Wonid  also  be  right  for  any  other  peer  to  stand  up, 

and  give  his  opinion  on  the  transactions  in  which  Col. 

Brown  appeared  to   have  been  engaged  as  tliey  stood 

«0Q  the  minutes.     From  all  discussion  of  this  kind  be 

ihbiild'  refrain;  but  in  doing   so  he   thought  that   the 

tfriendtof  Colonel  Brown  in  that  'House  ought  also  to 

refrain  from  panegyric. 

The  question  for  calling  in  the  counsel  was  then  put 
afiid  carried,  and  the  Lorrf-CAtfricr/Wr  inforin'ed' tbem 
that  the  House  had. decided  ihat  they  must  proceed. 

The  AHorney-Gentral  then  said  tbat'he  wished  to  call 
Captain -Briggs  to  the  bar,  to  escamine  bitti  rdfttiV'e  to  a 
coaversation  with  Lieut.  Hownam.         '  '  a 
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Captain  Thomas  Briggs  was  then  again  called  iQi  aod 
further  examined  by  the  JUornetf^Gcncral. 

You  have  stated  that  you  commanded  the  Leviathan  at  the  tim^ 
that  her  Royal  Highne(:s  was  on  board  that 'ship  f — I  have. 

Do  you  remember  Lieutenant  Howuam  being  on  board  tliat  «bip 
Wwh  her  Royal  Highness  ?-^I  do. 

You  have  stated  tiiat  Bergami  aho  was  on  board  that  ship  ? — I  have. 

Do  you  recollect  having  any  conversation  with  Lieutenant  Howiuun 
upon  the  subject  of  Bergami  ? 

Mr,  Brougham  stated,  that  he   felt  himself  entitled  to 

object  to  this  evidence,  but  that  he  waived  the  objec- 

tion. 

The  question  was  proposed. 

I  do. 

Was  it  a  conversation  about  Bergami't  being  admitted  to  a  seal  9X 
her  Royal  liighne^s's  table  ? — It  was. 

State  what  Lieutenant  Hownam  stated  to  you  upon  that  occasion) 
— I  ol)served  to  Lieutenant  Hownam  in  a  conversation,  that  Captain 
Pechell  had  told  me  that  Bergami  stood  behind  his  chair  when  the 
Princess  was  ertibarked  on  board  the  Clorinde  frigate,  and  I  aiked 
-  bow  it  was  that  he  was  now  admitted  to  her  Royal  Highness's  table) 
upon  !Brhich  he  replied,  that  he  was  sorry  it  was  so.  he  was  sorry 
the  Princesf  had  admitted  him,  that  he  had  entreated  her  on  h^n 
knees,'  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  not  to  admit  him  to  her  table,  but  to 
no  purpose. 

Did  be  state  to  you  when  this  happened  ?-«No,  he  did  not  state  tbe 
jm/uediate  time. 

Do  yoQ  recollect  wliether  he  said  any  thing  upon  th^t  subject  at 
tliat  time  ? — I  understood — 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  the  answer. 

What  did  he  state  ? — I  recollect  that  he  inlifnaied  to  me— 

Mr.  Brougham  objected  to  the  answer. 

To  the  best  of  your  recollection,  what  did  he  state? — ^To  the  bnt 
of  my  recollection,  he  (old  me  it  was  the  day  in  which  the  situation 
of  Bergami  was  changed,  tiiat  is  to  say,  the  very  first  day  that  Bergami 
dined  with  her  Roval  Highness  at  table. 

Cross-examineaby  71/r.  J?roi/g/Mzm.— When  did  this  conversattofi 
on  board  the  Leviathan  happen  ? — It  happened  when  the  ship  was  on 
her  voyage  between  Port  Ferrajo  and  Palermo. 

What  y(iar  was  thai  ? — In  1815. 

What  lime  of  the  year  ? — The  month  of  November. 

Who  was  present  at  the  same  time  ? — I  do  not  recollect  tli^t  any  ope 
was. 

Try  and  recollect  ?— We  were  in  conversation  tojgether  walking  the 
deck,  Mr.  Hownam  and  I,  as  wc  occasionally  did  after  I  became 
acquainted  with  him. 

You  frec^uently  used  to  walk  with  him  on  the  deck,  talking  on 
various  subjects  ? — Occasionally,  not  very  frequently. 

It  is  not  meant  every  half-hour? — No,  not  every  day. 

Occasionally  ? — Yes. 

You  do  not  mean  to  represent  this  as  the  only  conversation  you  YifA 
with  Lieutenant  Hownam  ? — No. 

Neither  before  nor  since  ? — ^No. 


d  if  I  would  tell  him  vhether  any  allcralioni  had  been  mvle  in 
Untof  the  LeviathHi,  for  ibal  he  did 'iiotrfcollect  that  there  bail' 

_  ., Jialj';' upon  which  I  expressed  ni;  aurprise,  ami  broaght  to  hii 

'■wollection  that  alteralioiU  had  been  made,  and  made  in  hlipreteoce  •, 

•   %ato<*tifcleaTe. 

^.      In  iliMt  he  had  forgotten  the  drciimttance  jou  are  now  mentioD- 


'.SmI — 1  pmume  m>. 


.  1  menil^iied  aomething  to  him  about  Cap'ain  Pechell  and  Bor- 
jyami ;  Captain  Pechell  had  made  aome  difficulties  ;  had  he  no!  «MW 
«ibi«ciinn  Xo  her  Royal  Highnets  haring  Bergami  ait  at  table  oa 
board  hit  il>lp  ?— fle  piniti*ely  woiild  not  tit  down  with  Bergami  1  oo 
Objeclions  to  her  Hoyal  Higbnet*  at  all,  hut  to  Ber^mi. 

He  positively  refuted  to  permit  Bergaoii  to  aH  down? — I  navcr 
}ieirdhi(n. 

Tint  was  the  siiH}Kt  of  your  eonvctWitn  witb  Lieutenant  How- 
(laiQ.r — No,  ihe  direct  of  my  con  vertation  with  Lieutenant  Howoam 
was,  that  lie  had  Uood  behind  the  chair. 

Wen:  you  not  talking,  upon  thai  occasioo,  with  Lieutenant  How- 
mm,  about  the  reaion  wMcn  bad  induced  Capt^n  Pechell  to  refute  to 
alVnt  Bergami  to  lit  down  at  hn  tabic  1 — No. 

1  understood  >ou  to  ny,  ywi  began  by  aa^jiing  that  Captain  Pechcll 
bad  laid  to  ynu  tfiat  Bernmi  had  ttoud  behind  his  chair  ? — Yes. 

Did  jou  not  ny  so  7--Ve«, 

^bntfwe  JroH  were  talkiag  about  Captain  Pechell  aad  Bergami  I — 

Aail  fmr  were  mentioBing  an  obsemtion  Captain   Pecbell  fa«J 

Mdflovou  about  Bergami?- 1  was. 

.Aa4  Inat  observation  operated  as  a  reason  whj  Captain  Pechell  did 
.  JH^  3nBii>ii  <u  >it  ^o*"  at  table  with  him,  did  it  not  I— I  cannot 
'  IVAMt'bccatueitvaslongartertrardsthatCaplainPecbetlofajected 

WillJif  dofrn  with  Mm  ;  it  wat  not  at  that  time,  it  wis  after  Capiafti 

MkII  met  the  Princess  Ihesccood  time,  which  was  at  Mnaina. 
.''SDUmi  make  any  note  of  Ihh  coRveruiioit  at  Ihe  tline it  han>en> 

iPfc-Sone  whatever. 

,     ilBdyou  are  now  speaking  as  to  what  you  recollect  at  a  diKMcC  of 
.htyeutl — ^I  havea  perfect  recolleclimi  of  Ihat  cooienation. 
-•/  Vlien  did  you'fitstrepeatit  again  to  any  body  F— I  Iwliere  1  have 

Mtiaoed  it  teveial  times  in  conversation. 
.    wyou  recollect  any  one  of  Ihe  times  ?— I  recollect  it  wa«  brought 
..jl^  pifticular  remembrance  from  a  letter  1  received,  desiring  to 
.,frj>«bMhcr4DCh  conversation  had  taken  place. 

.  Abtot  what  time  was  that  t — I  suppose  about  seven  or  ei|^t 

*«*iiga 
WUktbii  proceeding  was  going  »n  7— Since  Ihe  House  met  Ihe  flnt 
.Ac 

.   Wkn  did  you  Rrst  mention  it  aAer  Ihat  tou  say  that  brought  it  to 

^■■Gollectioo  ?— I  wroie  it  in  antwcr.     1  was  called  upon  to  sit 

J^nkriuch  convenatiop  had  happened,  and  1  wrote  that  it  tiappenn, 

JNlil9«1iii(^ 
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You  uy  that  If  Ucr  l)rought  it  to  vour  recollection  2 — ^^I  did  not 
mean  that;  the  fact  was  never  absent  (rom  my  recollection  at  ^ll* 

It  was  never  absent  from  your  recollection  a  moi\unt  ? — ^1  xeinen(i- 
ber  the  conversation  perfectly  well,  and  have  always  reniemberec)  il  ; 
and  wlu*n  I  was  written  to,  to  know  whether  such  a  conversation  h^d 
taken  place,  I  answered  it,  saying  it  had. 

You  My  it, was  always  in  )our  recollection;  will  you  namie  any 
other  perbon  to  whom  you  mentioned  it  before  tliat  lettt* r  was  writteu* 
seven  or  eight  weeks  ago?— I  have  mentioned  ii  once  or  twice;  I 
nuMttioned  it  on  several  occasions ;  I  perhaps  could  name  who  were 
present  n  hen  I  have  mentioned  sue!)  a  thing ;  1  remember  once  haviDg 
told  Sir  George  Cockburn  it  h<Kl  h^ppenfd. 

You  mean  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  ? — Yes,  that  is  some 
time  ago^ 

How  long  ago? — I  am  at  a  lots  to  say;  but  I  dare  say  i^afly 
months  ago,  as  many  as'four  or  hve  ;  but  1  had  qi^eptione^i  U.iongl^* 
fore  I  knew  1  was  to  mention  it  in  this  House. 

Sir  George  Cockburn  had  l>een  a:>kit^  you  some  queftion^ypon  t|[ie 
subject,  had  be  not  r — No. 

You  began  the  conversation? — We  were  talking;  I  forj(et,wh9t  led 
to  my  mentionii^  ^t ;  .1  ,remen)ber  the  tact  of  my  mentioiMiig  it  to 
him ;  I  declare  I  do  not  kno.w  what  jtdto  it. 

You  have  had  the  honour  of  dining  wjih  the  King. lately,  bive  ypu 
not  ?•— I  have,  >f  hen  he  was  at  Portsmouth. 

Since  you  were  last  ea^ainined  in  this  House  ?— Since  I  was  lait  cx« 
amined  in  this  House. 

Re-examined  by  the  Aitorney-Gcncrul. — Have  you  the  command 
of  the  guard-ship  at  Portsmouth  ?-— I  have,  the  Queen  Charlotte. 

And  had  at  the  time  his  Majesty  was  there  ? — I  had. 

Did  >ou,  when  you  dined  with  bis  Majesty,  diise,  in  cqmpa.nj  with 
other  ollicers  who  had  paid  their  respects  to  his  Majesty  at  ^orts* 
mouth  ?<-^Yes,  all  the  Navy  who  were  at  Portsmouth ;  .eVc'ij  one' of 
the  captains,  without  exception. 

Examined  hy  the  Lords, 

The  Earl  ofAforley.^  ^y^ell  the  conversation  topk  place  between 
yourself. and  l«iii:uienantHowna9)»  did  any  thing  pass  which  ^ndicai^ 
the  period  or  place. at  whivthj)ergafni  tirst  dined;  with  her  Ripyal  H|^ 

nes5  ?--^o. 

Can  you.takei  npon  yon rself. positive W  to  swear,  that  the  yords 
spoken  by  Lieutenant  Hnwnam  were,  *'  1  hud  cone  down  Upon.  |ny 
knees  to  implore  lier  Royal  Highness  so  and  so, '  and  not  the  wbirui, 
**  I  could  have  done >or"---rI  understood  him  to  have  said,  he  ba4 
entreated  her  Royal  Highness  upon  his  knees,  and  with  tears  in  his 
eyes. 

Th6  Earl  qf  Darlingtan. — You  were  understood  to  say,  you  had 
kept  no  memorandum  of  the  conversation  that  past  at  that  period  be* 
tween  you  and  Lieutenant  Hownam  ;  you  were  also  undei;s^bo<l  to 
5ay  It  Has  in  the  month  of  November  in  the  year  1815,  being  now 
nve  ycuis  since  the  conversation  passed;  have  the  goodness  to  f(^ 
whether  you  think  that  you  can  recollect  private  con versnfions  that 
have  passed  five  years  since,  common  conversations  between  you  and 
^mother  ? — Generally  speaking,  I  caimot ;  but  I  have  a  perfcpt  remem- 
brance of  that,  from  the  circumstance  of  having  called  hisattenilon  to 
what  Captain  IVchellhad  told  me. 

'Jte  Earl  of  A/or/^^/.— From  the  words  which  passed  between  jpu 


^HMk«t  BMMHfrM  VM  cancet«e1hat  ibc  6iittim  BcntaK 
MHtaR'to^M'  HlihMi^itsHe  wti  in  cwMnpieoM  of  ■  fftinm 
^■HiV^rta  0KBM»f  aecideatil  ciTcumAancn  f 
^^ffkJttQrntjf-GeHtrat  objected  to  this  qneBtion.  Wh« 
^)^j)fff?ff  Briggs  cobceived  ceKainly  could  not  be  admhte4' 
■picvidence. 

_J^kt,hord-Ckameelhr  suggested  that  it  would    be  ad- 
.  WHible  to  Mk  whether  Lieutenaot  Hownain   \\aA  ever 
ifp  and  lo. 

:  queaUut^waB  tWn  put  in  tliit  form  : — 

Lmitenaht  Howiiam   or  not  Hale  lo  you  that  (he  firtt  time  A 

"nMiA  dbeil  al  the  table  of  her  Ro7«l  Higlmen,  it  aroie  (torn 

MMIbat  Mdumd  accidentally  at  ihc  moment  or  in  codm- 

tto  |K«*ioai  amai^niml  i — I  uiHlentooJ  faim  (a  li«  giving 

*~  a  ituMinnlhadatked  liiin,  acid  I  understood  it  to  havo 

I  UK  day  (be  change  took  pbce  ftom  his  being  a  Mrvuit 

-____^i«  tompanion. 

TieWtheis  waa  directed  16  withdraw. 
ne  .jfttorHtifGenerai  informed  tlieir  lordships  that 
tt'fAtf'ao  'taOn  witiieasea  lo  chI).  He  wiiihed,  however, 
111  «iaie  anc  i-iroiiinitaiice  to  tlieir  lordships.  Captain 
firiggs  had  a  command  at  PortiiBODth,  which  required 
his  constant  uttention:  and  there  was  an  order  of  their 
Lordihips  ihtit  every  witbess  shdutd  be  daily  in  attend- 
ance (taring  this  investignlioo.  He  wished  to  knotr 
wlielher  it  was  their  lordships'  pleastire  that  Captain 
Btig^  should  remain  in  town,  or  that  he  should  return 
la  ms  command  at  Portifflontll. 

The  Lord-Ckaactthr  suggested  to  the  Aitorney-Ge- 
oeral  that  he  sliauld  ksk  her  Majesty's  counsel  wtiether 
ihey  had  a»y  objection  to  the  departtire  of  Captain 
Brisg!.  Leave  had  been  givea  lo  other  witnesses  undar 
luuilar  circuiitstances.  ' 

Mr.  Brougham  could  assure  their  lordships  tllat  he 
W  DO  wish  10  incommode  either  Captain  Briggs  ortba 
Krvice.  He  hud  not  the  slightest  ohjectton  44  graiiting 
Cspuin  Bfigg^  ihe  indulgence  he  required. 

fie  IJake  0/  SonurMt  expressed  a  wish,  before  the 
J^ounsel  fur  ilie  Queen  snmmed  Up,  that  he  might'  be  al- 
Wed  til  lecal  Liojteaanl  Hownam. 

Mr.  liruaghnm,  interposing,  sard,  that  perhaps  it  be- 

fBDie  him  i<>  state  whether  he  had  any  evidence'  to  offer 

'"  wjoiiider.     He  then,  added,  thai,  under  the  circ4im- 

Mimes  ill  which  he  was  placed,  he  h«d  no  endesce  to 

^   "Wt  fuiiher. 

'I^e  Earl  of  Lhtrpool,  in  referent^  to  the  request  <^ 
^^ke  of  Somerset,  said,  that  though  in  the  coarse  of 
n*  fmffli  iaVntigation  he  bad  frequenily  urged- the 
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rieht  of  every  peer  to  re-iexamine  nevr  witoeties,  he-mtr 
still  suggest  to  their  lordships  the  necessity  of  eoniide 
ing  whether  ii  would  not  be  proper,  in  order  to  obiriai 
any  difBcolty  which  might  arise  from  the  re  examini 
tion  of  witnesses  who  had  already  appeared  at  their  ba 
that  any  peer,  who  desired  such  re*examinationy  shoul 
state  the  grounds  upon  which  he  desired  that  re-exam 
nation  to  be  conducted. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  stated,  that  he  wished  to  as 
Lieutenant  Hownam'some  particulars  as  to  the  tent  c 
awning  on  the  deck  of  the  polacca,  which,  to  his  lord 
ship's  mind,  were  not  exactly  clear.  He  also  wished  t 
ask  him  whether  the  communication  with  below  had  oo 
been  always  open  ;  how  the  tent  had  been  placed ;  whc 
ther  there  was  not  a  free  communication  with  persons  o 
the  outside;  and  whether  sailors  and  other  persons  wer 
not  always  allowed  to  walk  on  the  deck. 

Tke  Earl  of  Liverpool  bad  not  the  slightest  objectioi 
to  Lieutenant  Hownam's  being  recalled,  uor  would  b 
now  enter  into  any  argument  with  reference  to  the  righ 
of  noble  lords  to  recal  him.  He  wished,  however,  t 
call  their  attention  to  what  this  new  re  examinaiioi 
most  naturally  lead.  If  one  witness  were  recalled,  t< 
state  more  particularly  any  minor  facts,  all  the  witnesse 
might  be  recalled  for  the  same  purpose;  and  yet,  if  the; 
were  all  to  be  recalled^  their  authority  would  be  m 
greater  than  it  was  before.  He  begged  leave,  therefore 
to  suggest  to  tbe  noble  duke  that  it  would  be  better 
both  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  of  regularity,  tba 
the  examinations  which  had  been  closed  should  res 
where  they  did  at  present. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  perfectly  concurred  in  tb< 
observations  of  Lord  Liverpool.  If  the  proposed  coiir£< 
were  to  be  pursued,  every  witness  might  be  recalled  wb< 
had  not  clearly  and  conclusively  established  anv  parti 
cular  fact  to  whieh  }}e  had  been  interrogated.  lie  wai 
sure  the  noble  duke  would  abstain  from  a  course  wbici: 
might  be  productive  of  such  inc9nvenience. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  did  not  wish  to  occupy  the  tiiD( 
of  tbe  House  unnecessarily,  but  on  the  points  which  b< 
had  mentioned  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  evidence  ol 
Lieutenant  Hownam  was  not  sufficiently  clear.  In  coD' 
sequence,  however,  of  what  had  fallen  from  the  two 
noble  lords  who  had  preceded  him,  he  had  no  objection 
to  withdraw  his  motion. 

Eurl  Qrosvenor,  for  tbe  same  prudential  ccasoos^  d«- 
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dined  making  a  similar  application  for  the  like  object. 
Cries  of  "  Go  on,  go  on/'  now  proceeded  from  various 
of  the  HoDse. 

'Lard'ChttmeeUor  asked  her  Majesty's  cooosel  wl^t 
4l%«MlMir  SB ttolioD  tb  offer  next. 
•itf'iife- Jrpsfglfiw^  ^  Mf  lords,  to  sav(e  jour  lordsbiflt' 
-^itimwmi  UMble,  my  uiMdj  Mr.  DeadiMj  tells  mc  ^^ 
is  Twmif  to  go  oo. 

^^^  JKr.  \Dtmman  then  proceeded  to  address  their  lordshipi. 

^Vtfdtr  my  cireamstances  io  .which  it  was  possible  for 

4tl^  advocate  to  be  called  on  to  discharge  the  soleniii 

^nr  itefl  imposed  opon  hiii>«  he  was  sure  that  it  would 

^^dlMoecessarj  to  reqoest  the  merciful  indulgeoce  of 

lordabips  to  the  individual  who  had  to  address 

aad  perhaps  there  was  someChine  in  the  pneculi^r 

staaces  imder  which  he  himself  came  forward 

^liUdi  made  it  more  fitting  and  necessary  that  he  should 

■  iilialll^an  aospler  portion  of  that  indulgence,  of  which 

pi  Hat  ftilly  seasible  that  he  stood  so  much  in  need. 

>#^-esrCaiBly^  after  tbe  application  which  had  been  yes- 

^3iMlqF'ttiMl^^*aikd  the  wish  which  had  been  yesterday  ex- 

^ffiNMlby-ibe  Aitoroey-General,  that  all  the  evidence 

"VlM  behadn^off^  io  contradiction  to  that  offered  on 

iiilair.of:the  Qiieeir  •baiUd  be  postponed  ontil  their 

WWiipiMiaid  deoWed-  wbeaer  the  evidence  of  Colonel 

^AiWwiKiooU*be  iteodved  or  not,  it  was  only  natural  to 

•M^M^lbat;  besides  the  tvlitary  witness  whom  he  bad 

/flWjfcd  tl)  a'SMglr  point  of  eviaeai^e,  there  might  have 

*flii#a^slHisiderable  mass  of  contradictory  testimony  to 

'INUfaleai''especiaiiy  as  the  whole  of  his  (the  Attorney* 

jjJMptai^s)  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses  for  toe 

liltow  WM  sach  as  led  plainly  to  the  inference  that  it 

§iieiided'to  go  at  length  into  evidence  in  reply,  and 
levefisresacb  as|  kept  bis  (Mr.  Deuman's)  attention 
aaliy  saspeaded,  and  diverted  bis  mind  from  that 
^^  kioQ  w4tli  ttos  case  made  upon  the  other  side  whicb 
'^Na  wceessary  for  bim  to  preserve,  in  the  contempla* 
Jt  of  b^ng^  reqaired  to  proceed  immediately  with  his 
%jMilag  ap.  He  did  not  intend  to  make  any  complaint 
?Pllai*ciPc4im8tatice ;  because  during  the  time  that  had 
^^I^Mliti  proof  of  the  accusj^iions  against  her  Majestv, 
*|M49[ewise=of  tbe  defence,  be  should  have  been  defi- 
^ijNi'-io'-his'  doty  as  the  Queen's  counsel  if  he  had  not 
^PVlfe  aloae^  attention  to  the  whole  of  the  evidence. 
VNhoaldw  tber^fortk  without  further  preface,  proceed 
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to  make  his  remaiVs  upon  the  whole  of  thai  tTidence-^ 
evidence  which,  he  said  it  holdLy,  had  satisfied  his  mind, 
had  satisfied  the  minds  of  the  learned  friends  with  whom 
he  acted,  had  satisfied  the  uiinds  of  all  the  people  of 
England,  and  those  too  at  all  the  civilized  nations  in 
the  world,  who  were  looking  with  a  deep  interest  on 
these  moQientous  proceedings,  that  his  illustrious  clieDi 
had  established  such  a  defence  as  made  it  imperative  on 
their  lordships  to  give  her  a  most  complete  acquittal  of 
all  the  charges  which  had  been  preferred  against  her. 
He  wished  to  proceed  to  that  examination  with  all  that 
calmness  and  deliberation,  and   absence  from  all  per* 
sonal  feeling  and  violence,  which  was  so  necessary  to 
be  observed  in  order  to  obtain  n,  complete  investigation 
of  the  truth.     But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that,  in  tha 
many    interlocutory  contests   and    debates  which    had 
arisen  in  the  course  of  these  proceedings,  there  might 
not  have  been  exhibited  a  tone  and  a  temper  for  which 
an  apology  was  requisite— hut  it  was  no  other  than  the 
enormous  magnitude  of  the  case,  and  its  iremendoos 
consequences  to  his  illustrious  client  and  the  ooantry, 
and  the  deep  anxiety  with  which  an  advocate  mast  bt 
overwheltned  in  coming  to  the  consideration  of  it.    They 
had  been  charged  with  making  use  of  invective,  decia* 
mation,  and  violence,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  aa 
effect,  not  in,  but  out  of  doors;  nay,  he  begged  leave  to 
state,  that  his  learned  friend  had  seemed  to  think  that 
on  some  occasions  they  had  borne  personally  too  hard 
upon  him,  but  he  must  disclaim  all  intention  of  bearing 
hard  upon  him,  or  of  casting  any  imputation  upon  his  bo* 
Hour  and  character;  and  therefore,  if  from  what  fell  froQl 
him  yesterday,  he  (the  Atiornej'-Geueral)  supposed  that 
he  (IVlr.  Denman)  questioned  his  verucity,  he  begged  to 
say,  that  if  any  thing  which  dropped  from  him  at  that 
time  could  be  clothed  with  such  a  supposition,  and  could 
warrant  such  an  assumption,  he  unequivocally  retracted 
it  before  the  assembly  in  the  face  of  which  it  was  made, 
and  was  sorry  that  any  language  of  his  should  have  Led 
to  such  a  mistake.     He  had  no  intention  of  giving  un- 
easiness in  any  quarter;  but  he  must  say  that  he  had  felt 
it  deeply,  and  often,  in  the  course  of  this  proceeding. 
It  was  therefore  impossible  for  a  man  not  to  ask  indulr 
gence  for  any  warmth  into  which  he  might  have  been 
betrayed;    because  the   illustrious  individual   who  vas 
their  client  had  been  from  the  first  moment  in  which 
the  had  set  her  foot  in  this  country,  the  victim  q(  the 
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(aost  cruel  oppression,  niul  ihe  mo-ti  dreadful  and  irre- 
parable wrong.  Tluii  g.dliiig  recolle<;liori  had  atteniled 
tth  ilie  uhule  of  these  pmceedinfi;;;  U  must 
&l%e  li>r  any  undue  wnriiith  with  which  they 
l.*cxpresseci  themaelTes;  ami  hiivingiaid  lh«t< 
lip  vhouki  proceed,  wiiliout  «dv  further  apology,  to  ibeir 
case  it»eir.  But,  nhiht  he  disclaimed  alt  peraonal  im- 
paiAiioD  on  his  It-nnied  friend,  he  claimed  the  righi  of 
adveriiog,  with  the  utmost  freedom,  on  hii  conduct  at 
an  advocate,  inasmuch  ns  from  the  conduct  of  an  advo* 
caie  not  only  the  impressions  of  his  mind  might  be  coU 
lected,  but  also  much  of  the  nature  of  the  instruciioni 
under  nhich  he  actfd,  and  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
prosecution  had  been  eommeDced  and  conducted  to  iu 
dose.  To  have  (o  cuatluct  a  case  in  such  a  spirit  he 
conceived  to  be  n  misfortune  for  which  no  rewards,  no 
honours,  could  afl'urd  ."iii  equivalent — a  misfortune  which 
had  weighed  down  his  learned  friend  throughout  the 
whole  of  these  proceediags— -a  misfortune  to  which  he 
declared  before  God,  that  nothing  within  the  scope  of 
fignaa  amhiiioD  tould  have  tempted  him<Mr.  Denman) 
to  hnve  submitted  for  a  rinEte  moment— he  meant  the 
office  of  pri<secuting  this  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  to 
divorce  and  degrade  the  wife  of  the  King  of  England. 
In  order  lo  see  the  nature  of  the  proof  brought  forward 
in  support  of  that  bill,  their  lordships  must  look  to  the 
(^trees  coiitained  in  the  preamble;  and,  in  order  that 
diej  might  fully  understand  them,  he  must  refer  them 
Ktllte  uiuniier  in  which  (he  indictment  against  his  illus- 
trious ctieiil  WHS  drawn  up.  It  stated  that  her  Majesty, 
"while  HI  Milan,  in  Iialy,  hhd  engaged  in  her  service 
Uiindividu^d,  in  a  menial  cnpncityi  and  that,  while  in 
ibat  siiuiiiiun,  ii  iiio^t  unbecoming  and  degruditig  inti- 
■mujr  soon  commL-nicd  between  ner  Royal  Highness 
•Bd  thul  individual  ;  ilnil  he  was  not  only  advanced  to 
ibigb  situnlion  in  her  Royal  Highness'^  household,  but 
ftflt  he  was  reteivid  hy  her  Royal  Highness  with  great 
■odextraordiniiry  marUs  of  favour  and  distinctiou  ;  and 
thatslic,  unmindful  of  her  exalted  runic  and  station,  and 
tbolly  regnrdl.-s*  of  hfef  own  honour  and  character,  had 
fOnducied  lieiself  tuw.<rds  him,  both  in  public  and  pri- 
We,  in  the  various  places  nnd  countries  which  ^hc 
lUted,  with  indecent  niid  offensive  familiarity  and  free- 
dom, aikd  carried  on  a  licentious,  disgraceful,  and  adnl- 
letogi  intercourse  with  tbe  said  Bergami,  \>y  ^tVvcVi  con-- 
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dact  great  scandal  and  dishonour  had  been  brought 
upon  his  Majesty  and  this  kingdom/' — He  was  aware 
that  their  lordsliips  were  now  upon  the  second  reading 
of  the  bil)|  and  that,  in  addressing  them^  he  bad  only 
one  simple  question  to  discuss— *numely,  whether  wt 
allegations  in  the  preamble  were  nt  all  made  out  bj  the 
evidence  adduced  in  support  of  them  i  It  had  been 
stated  (and  the  whole  preamble  went  to  charge  it),  mq^i 
it  had  indeed  been  proved,  that  Bergami  had  entered  id 
a  Bienial  capacity  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highneti, 
and  that  he  had  been  afterwards  promoted ;  that  several 
of  his  relations  had  been  taken  into  her  service ;  and 
that  he  had  received  several  marks  of  favour,  both  him** 
self  and  his  family.  But  when  the  next  clause  in  the 
preamble  came  under  consideration,  that  clause  which 
stated  that  Ikrgami  had  received  titles  and  orders  of 
knighthood  through  the  influence  of  her  Mnjeaty,  he 
thought  that  it  was  only  fitting  that  soQie  evidence 
should  have  been  given  that  they  were  really  obtained 
by  that  power  and  that  influence.  All  that  their  loid« 
ships  had  heard  was,  that  at  one  period,  he  was  without 
titles,  and  that  at  another  he  possessed  them.  There 
had  not  been  a  tittle  of  evidence  produced  to  show  how 
he  had  obtained  them,  or  that  her  Royal  Highness  bad 
been  instrumental  in  procuring  them  for  him,  except  io* 
deed  such  evidence  were  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance 
of  her  Royal  Highness  having  conferred  upon  him  ao 
order  of  knighthood  which  she  was  said  to  have  insti- 
tuted, without  any  legal  right  or  authority  so  to  do  :  bst 
before  that  clause  of  the  preamble  which  charged  this 
occurrence  could  be  considered  as  a  crime  against  ber 
Majesty,  he  thoucht  that  they  ought  to  have  lieard 
something  to  prove  that  none  but  royal  personages  had 
a  right  to  institute  orders  of  knighthood.  In  the  course 
of  his  historical  inquiries  he  had  never  met  any  thing 
which  led  him  to  believe  that  this  was  the  prescriptive 
right  of  royalty  alone;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  found 
that  it  had  l)een  exerted  by  many  individuals  of  inferior 
rank.  In  France  several  orders  had  been  established 
by  persons  in  a  capacity  infinitely  more  humble;  and 
also  in  Itnly  by  three  merchants,  brothers,  he  believed, 
though  he  did  not  at  that  moment  recollect  their  names 
— all  which  went  to  prove  that  there  were  precedents 
for  the  establishment  of  orders  of  knighthood  by  pxivaAe 
individuals.    He  treated  this  part  of  Uie  accusation  wi^li 
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•  wHn/tmmnnBf  b«cati«e  it  was  so  treated  ia  the  preftiable  6f 

'rile  billy  and  because  it  was  there  oliarged  agaiast  b«r 

'  Bbjal   Higbnesi  as  an   unparalleled    iiiiriagemeDt   of 

'Hdifml  aatbority.    Wlien  ttiia  was  the  firiil  ioitaDce  wiibia 

ttz  centariet  of  an  European  Prtneesa  vbiting  the  Holjr 

fepolohrey  there  could  surely  be  no  crime  if  she,  deligbt* 

ad  arilh  tbe  adventure,  and  struck  with  the  novelty  of  all 

arooDd  bcr,  did  that  which  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and 

'  iolF  iBooffbon  had  done  before  her— institute  an  order  of 

'Mgktbood  to  reward  those  who  acconotpanied  her.    He 

'^itMA  faardiy   suppose  that  this  could  be  visited   with 

-  liaj  '  pejniliar    severity   against  her  Royal   Higbneae^ 

'illo^|ll  It  was  the  charge  against  her  which  bad  been 

liea<pr0¥ad.    Bacon  bad  said,  that  '*  princes  had  maaj 

'fiiMipfliadeto  themselves  desires,  and  sate  their  hearts  oa 

'  lojfi^  fometimes  upon  a  building,  sometimes  upon  ereci^ 

"mgif  sm  order."    The  illustrious  lady,  his  client,  wai 

"ladfied  to  have  erected  an  additional  wing  to  the  Villa 

mSkimp  which,  he  understood  to  be  in  the  best  taste,  and 

"tta'/dd  too  discredit  to  her  Royal  Highnesses  judgnienti 

'iHMrtver  it  might  differ  from  some  of  those  buildings 

*^'Mybli  had  been  recently  erected  iu  tiiis  country.    And 

mif  to  the  order  which   she  bad    establisbed,    it   was 

^litrtly  kiaerted  to  swell  out  the  preamble,  and  ought 

*featf  iuerefore,   to  attract  any  more  jof  tbeir  lordships* 

'^^iiilibe.      When    he   came  to   the   next  clause  in  the 

*|MMaMe,  he  came  to  that  clause  which  charged  her 

^liqaaij  with   indecent  conduct  and  adulterous  later-* 

e,  and  that  he  believed  to  include  the  real  qoea* 

CO  which    their  lordships   were  then   assembled 

TWdfeoide — namely,  wliether  the  adulterous  intercorirte 

nbid  taitea  place  at  aH  ?   and  then,  whether  it  had  ao 

^lakao  i^laoe  as  to  bring  scandal  on  the  King,  and  dis* 

*"  Wniattr  to  the  people  of  England  ?    Artd  hece  be  conkl 

-aat  Mb  observing,  that  her  Majesty's  counsel  approach* 

^  to  that 'issue  under  all  the  disadvantages  under  which 

'^was  possible  that  a  defendant  could  labour^  inasmuoh 

inthey'were  in  atter  darkness  of  nil  the  cdftarges  which 

:^lley  were  called  opoo  to  meet  up  to  the  very  hour  of 

"ihe  trial*    The  opening  speech  of  tbe  Attorney-Geaeral 

lias  the  first  spccificalioa  of  the  charges  which  they  had 

1lafBlBte«  iiapq  that,  too,  not  a  specification  of  tbe  wit« 

Umaeti  who  were  to  swpport  them — for  his  learned  frieod 

IfWaai  flseotioaed  tlie  frame  of  a  single  witness  i«  the 

'  KlMili  ilaarsi  of  his  speech^  bat  a  aaere  specificatioa  af 
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the  ebsfgtft  asainat  whith  they  bad  to  defend  tbetr 
iiiastrioos  ana  injured  client.  He  should  therefore 
refer  to  the  speech  of  the  Attorney-General^  as  to  the 
case  which  he  was  called  upon  to  answer:  and  the  only 
way  in  which  be  should  do  it  would-  be  by  observing  on 
the  statements  which  it  contained,  and  on  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  supported  by  the  witnesses  he  (the 
Attortiey-ueneral)  had  produced.  The  first  case^  or  the 
first  coanti  or  the  first  overt  act  of  high-treason  wbicb 
bad  been  charged  against  her  Majesty,  was  the  alleged 
transaction  at  Pfaples;  and  certainly  there  never  was  m 
aeries  of  facts  niore  likely  to  make  a  deep  impretsioo 
tipon  an  audience  than  that  which  bad  been  detailed  to 
their  lordships  by  his  learned  friend.  That  detail  ool 
only  made  itclear  that  tbe  adulterous  intercourse  charged 
in  the  bill  occurred  on  that  very  nighty  but  gave  a  sem- 
blance of  colour  and  probability  to  all  the  circumstancea 
which  had  followed  after  it.  For  what  was  the  •tate«* 
ment  of  the  Attorney*Oeneral  f  He  had  said  that  the 
person  whom  he  charged  as  the  paramour  of  lier  Roysrt 
Highness,  and  who  before  slept  at  a  distance  from  her 
Royal  Highness,  was  on  that  night  removed  to  a  chambec 
near  ber-^tbat  tbe  boy  Austin,  who  before  slept  near  the 

Cerson  of  her  Royal  Highness,  was  on  that  night  removed 
y  her  desire— that  on  that  night  she  had  returned  at  an 
early  hour  from  the  opera — that  her  maid,  who  happeoed 
to  be  present,  observed  ber  to  be  greatly  agitated — tba|' 
her  Royal  Highness  retired  to  her  chamber,  and  hastily 
dismissed  her  attendant;  and  then  came  the  remarkable 
addition  to  the  maid's  testimony,  which  was«->acc6rdin^ 
to  his  learned  friend's  statement— that  on  the  following^ 
morning  it  was  discovered  her  Royal  Highness  had  not 
on  the  preceding  night  occupied  her  own  bed  ;  but  thai 
in  the  larger  one  there  were  found  decisive  marks  of  ita 
having  been  slept  upon  by  two  persons.  The  Princess 
on  that  morning  was  not  visible  at  an  early  hour,  a» 
usual  ;  that  she  remained  locked  up  in  lier  room  ootit 
late  in  the  day,  and  did  not  then  receive  the  several- 
persons  of  rank  who  called  to  pay  their  compliments 
upon  her  Royal  Highnesses  arrival  at  Naples ;  and 
during  that  forenoon  Bergami  was  missed  from  the  break« 
fast*table  of  the  servants.  What  followed  in  his  learned 
friend's  speech  came  naturally  enough  after  these  pro* 
ceedrngs— namely,  that  Ber^ami's  conduct  became  al* 
tered/  tfaat  be  assiuned  aki  impudent  lind  otcrbeiUriig' ' 
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itooner  tbwtrdt  the  other  domestics,  and  condacltd 

liin|telf   with  intrusive  aod  improper    ramiliarities  to* 

^  IS  his  royal  mistress.    Such  were  the  charges  thai 

been  opened,  confidently  opened   by  his  learned 

[ijeBdy  the  Attorney-General,  and  which,  doubtless,  if 

bvcd  by  the  witnesses  for  the  bill,  naturally  led  to  only 

CoDcIosion.     But  he  asked  their  lordships,  did  that 

lit  follow  in  this  case  i   or  were  not,  on  the  contrary^ 

■it  xbe  facts  which  were  capable  of  refutation  clearly 

l^d  uneoaivocally  contradicted  by  her  Majesty's  evi« 

dnce.     From  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  Queen 

isatit  not  clearly  proved  that,  instead  of  the  change  of 

'lie ;apartmenu  having  taken  place  with  her  knowledge 

lutburity,  it  was  done  of  bis  own  accord   by  her 

l;f^l  housekeeper,  in   the  bustle  of  a  new  arrival, 

I  Iprpvide  more  accommodation,  and  altogether  without 

rp;  If ajesty's  being  consulted  on  the  subject  i    Ify  there- 

liM|e^  it  should  appear  that  this  arrangement  was  made 

wjMons.Sicard,   without  the  Princess's  koowins  any 

tmu  whatever  of  the  matter,  what  became  of  his  learn- 

^[  frteod's  statement  of  this  part  of  the  case  in  his 

UOg  speech  i   I'hen,  as  to  tbe  removal  of  W«  Austin 

sleeping  in  the  same  apartment  with  her  Royal 

iness,   what  became  of   the    statement  that    this 

was  made  for  the  first  time  on  the  Princess's 

[val  i|t  Naples,  when  it  was  shown  to  have  previously 

'  repeatedly  taken  place  before  her  Royal  Highness's 

i|al  at  Naples,  whenever  the  travelling  accommoda- 

jii  admitted  the  change  i    and  this  was  moat  properly 

t^oe  upon  the  remonstrance  of  her  Royal  Highness  s 

4|ttBberlain^  who  thought  the  age  of  William  Austin 

Mftiered  it  necessary — he  being  then  13  or  1 4  years  of  age 

*^athesbould  be  provided  with  a  chamber  apart  from 

A|itof  the  Princess.    There  was,  so  far,  an  end  to  the. 

B^ky  of  Austin's  separate  room   on   the   Princess's 

mvafal  Naples.     If,  then,  it  should  also  appear  that 

^Pfiacess,  so  far  from  returning  early  from  the  opera, 

fBfmiDed  there  until  the  close  of  the  performance— if, 

Bjgyt,  of  secretly  coming  home,  she  returned,  as  Sir 

^liiuii  Gell,  who  accompanied  her,  deposed,   in  the 

Nl^sCiu<>  in  which  she  went  to  the  theatre — if,  instead 

*^.petaoDt  being,  in  waiting  to  attend,  she  was  called 

*I^'V  the  porpose,  and  that  Sir  William  Gell  actually 

••SPfted  ibc  Princess  to  the  door  of  her  apartment— if, 

?^Q-^jtbese  things  met  their  lordships  in  proof  on  tbe 

PlR|{|ffs^(^iiie  evidence,  and  that,  from  the  same  autho- 


rity^  it  aboiU  farther  afipew  that  no  •gitation  wn  ob^ 
served  at  the  time  allttdea  to  in  the  PrinceM't  naaiiery 
nothing  nnosoal  or  paiticalar  seen  in  bercoDducl  ibai 
nighty  no  oversleeping  on  the  followiog  mornings  Jia  rt^ 
fosal  to  tee  pereons  or  raok  who  came  io  the  forenooa 
to  pay  iheir  respects,  no  missing  of  Bergami  frooi  iba 
servants'  breakrast-table— then,  after  their  lordships  saw 
all  this  in  proof,  had  he  not  a  right  to  say  that  the  witness 
Demont's  story  stood  so  covered  with  cootradictioatf 
upon  all  these  facts,  which  were,  from  their  oatnre^ 
capable  of  being  repelled  by  evidence,  that  on  the  oslj 
remaining  parts  of  it,  which,  from  her  saying  she  waa 
alone  at  the  time  with  the  Princess,  were  incapable  of 
being  met  by  direct  contradictory  evidence,  she 
utterly  disentitled  to  any  belief?  The  Priacess's^aiai 
she  said,  was  agitated.  Now,  io  the  first  place,  it 
not  easy  to  depend  upon  one  person's  opioiott  #f  tW 
manner  of  another ;  that  was  a  very  difficult  sort  of  let* 
timony  to  rdy  confidentially  upon  under  aoy  dfcoqiP 
stances;  but  when  every  part  of  Demont's  tastiofN^ 
which-  came  within  the  co^Kibservation  of  another  waa 
utterlv  and  eSeetoally  contradicted,  what  reriaoce  ia 
any  degree  c»>nld  be  placed  upon  the  slightest  part.of 
her  long  and  oft«contradicted  examination  i  Ipretefriog 
to  the  mass  of  details  which  lay  in  the  mimtes  hefisn 
their  lordships,  he  feared  he  mast  neeessanly  blsooasf 
ledioos ;  hot  he  knew  that  they  who  had  witoesstd  tha 
whole  proceedings  would  see  the  necessitv  of  h^  lecail* 
fng  their  attention  by  reference  to  soch  parts,  of  Uio 
evidence  as  bore  apon  the  ease  of  his  illostrioaa  dieot*. 
If  in  any  part  of  his  reference  he  should  fall  into  uDta» 
tentiooal  error,  he  should  not  consider  k  aoy  interrap* 
|ion,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  a  serious  favoos,  to  be  aet 
right  as  he  went  on>  either  by  his  learned  friends  at  dia 
other  side,  or  by  any  of  thehr  lordships^  His  object,  w 
aow  alluding  to  the  evidence^  was.  not  to  get  rsa  of  .tha 
efiect  of  these  things  by  showing  how  iocredibhf,  hov 
impossible,  was  their  occarrenee  in  the  manner  stated 
by  his  learned  friend  ;  but  shortly  and  simply  to  sbow^ 
that  not  only  was  the  opening  case  not  proved  by  thf 
evidence  addnced  to  sopport  it,  but  that  many  parts  of  it 
were  expressly  aegatived  out  of  the  months  of  tha.AtF» 
torney*Generurs  own  witnesses  to  substantiate  bis  owop 
fscts,  as  well  as  out  of  those  of  the  witnesses  brouriii 
forward  in  behalf  of  her  Majesty.  By  referriDg  to  dip 
evidence  of  Sicard^  In  poi  Sw  and  595  of  ih^  aaaMM 


(Def.  Pi.  1.  pp.  203  and  244.;  they  would  find  itie  two 
charges  fully  and  uaequivocally  negatived,  respecting  tlie 
thangeut'iheupartiDentsatNQpleitkod  tbe  beu  in  tbec«> 
binct.   In  Mr,Criiven'tevidence,io  pp.  Jd7aQd54d,<|>c^ 
Pt.l.pp.  176  iind  18h)tlieT'woa!d  fiod  llie  recommea^Vi 
lion  at  a  previous  period/  tnat  it  wh  proper  Wu).  Anitw 
■tiould  be  pUced  id  a  ■eparcte  sleepiog-roonl,  /or  tbat  (^ 
age  nt  (hat  licne  rendered  il  nn6t  that  he  ihoiild  ■le«p  in 
toe  >atne  room  wiiblhe  I'rinceis;  and  from  this  part  of  the 
evidence  it  would  also  be  >Fen  that  thii  prooer  recommeB* 
dalion  had  been  acted  upon, and  paniqulaj-Iv  iiiGenuaDy. 
In  the  evidence  nf  Sir  William  Gell  and  Mr.  Craven,  la. 
pages 5U  iiiid  i5\,(Def.Ft.  I. pp.  175  and  1H().)  there  wal 
demon  St  TB  t  i  ve  proof  tnat  these  gentlemen  had  remained 
with  the  Princess  uatil  the  close  of  tbe  opera  at  Naples^ 
and  for  reasons  that  rendered  their  tentimooy  conclnsive. 
Then,  again,  caioe  the  total  absence  of  all    proof  liiat 
Bergami  naa  absent  (be  folloving  morning  at  breaLfast* 
time,  and   the  flit  and   atrong  contradiction  that  any 
change  in  his  behaviour  bad  been  obaervable  at  that 
time,  either  towards  bis  mistress,  or  any  of  his  felloir- 
•ervaois — a  change  which  would  have  been  moat  natural 
indeed,  if  ihe  lacUias  opened  by  tbe  Attorney-General^ 
had  any  fouiidaiioD  io  fae'.     He  adopted  f(jlly  tbe  opi- 
nion of  his  learned  friend  that  snih  would  have  been  the 
temtanuur  uf  Bergami,  bad  be  been  permitted  by  hia 
nmresB   lit  lake  mow   liberties  with   her   whiuh  laid 
Ae  ground  of  thiacharge.     But  there  was  scarce  apagtf 
iilllieuiiuuies  uf  evidence  before  them,  which   did  not 
■0  to    negiiiive  any  such  conduct,   and  of   course  to 
otiiroy  the  inference  that  was  drawn   from  it.     From 
ini  to   la&i,  from   the  time  at  which  he  occupied  an 
bomble  filation    in   the    household,  up   to    that   when 
he  was  honoured  with   a  higher  and   more  confident 
till  pUce,  his   whole   condact   was    distinctly   proved. 
u  be  that  of  an  humble  and  respectful  servant  to  a  mit- 
trea  who  wns  kind  and  afFable  it  was  trne,  but  who,  in 
hit  affabiliiy,  never  lost  sight  of  her  proper  digniiy. 
Mr. Craven's  evidence  on  that  point  was  quite  conclu- 
tite.     That   witness,  when   asked    whether   Bergami'a 
■Xoaers  at  the  outset  were  those  of  a  gentleman,  very 
fnperty  answered,  *'  1  do  not  know  what  can  he  meant 
jiytbe  manners  of  a  gentleman  in  a  courier;  I  know  he 
IHPhcted  himself  well  as  such,  and  afterwards  when  I 
^^H^im  at  her  Royal  Highneas's  table  bis  condact  was 
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unexceptionable.''  With  respect  to  what  t*he  witoest 
Demon t  deposed  respecting  the  two  beds— namely, 
that  no  person  slept  on  the  night  she  mentioned  in 
the  Princess's  small  travelling-bed,  but  that  two  must 
have  slept  in  the  large  bed,  from  the  tumbled  state  ia 
which  it  appeared — it  was  a  little  curious  that^  if  the 
Princef^s  were  guiiiy  of  the  crime  imputed  to  her,  she 
should  have  left  such  proofs  open  for  her  detectioo^ 
such  mnrks  calculated  lo  excite  observation,  when  theT 
might  so  easily  have  been  obviated.  He  should  show 
that  this  part  of  the  statement  was  altogether  imprc* 
bable,  and  utterly  disentitled  to  any  credit.  It  was  also 
ludicrous  to  attach  any  value  to  her  statement  upon  that 
point,  after  the  manner  in  which  she  shook  her  evidence 
in  her  cross-exi/mination  by  his  learned  friend  Mr.  Wil* 
liams.  Was  it  rfbt  also  remarkable,  that  until  the  3d  or 
4th  day  of  her  examination,  she  should  have  withheld 
those  remarkable  appearances  on  the  counterpane,whicb, 
if  true,  were  so  important  for  the  purposes  of  the  prose* 
cution,  and  must  necessarily  have  been  communicated  to 
the  Attorney -General  in  the  previous  depositions  of  De- 
mont?  How  did  it  happen,  then,  that  the  Attorney- 
General,  in  his  questions  to  the  witness,  entirely  over* 
looked  such  unquestionable  proofs  of  the  criminality 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  establish  f  He  must  have  had 
these  depositions  of  Demont's  evidence  before  him. 
How  did  he  then  omit  such  a  question  ?  for  surely,  if 
she  could  speak  to  such  a  fact,  she  must  have  long  be* 
fore  mentioned  it  to  the  agents  for  the  prosecution.  It 
was  for  his  learned  friend  to  have  explained  so  singular 
and  extraordinary  a  circumstance.  Indeed  the  adage 
was  never  more  verified  than  in  the  reflection  which  this 
witness's  tesiilnony  excited  :— "  Calumniando  semper  ali- 
quid  erat."  Though  her  testimony  was  disproved,  still 
unfortunately  the  experience  of  human  nature  showed 
that  sufficient  traces  of  the  evil  inflicted  wouM  long  re- 
main— traces  for  which  indeed  his  illustrious  client  could 
receive  no  adequate  reparation,  which  no  punishment  of 
the  parties  would  atone  for,  no  time  sufliciently  ell'acc. 
What  could  atone  for  the  statement  of  the  Solicitor-Ge- 
neral, who,  after  reciting  the  falsehoods  (for  such  he 
was  now  entitled  to  call  them)  of  Demont  respectiog 
the  Princess's  conduct  on  the  night  of  her  going  to  the 
theatre  at  Naples,  had  said  that  no  man  who  heard  him 
could  doubt  the  fact,  that  on  that  nij^ht  the  adulterous 
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intercourse  commenced  between  her  Kuyal  Highuess 
aa4  Bergaini,  which  w^s  afterwards  continued  without 
ifflermisslon  ?  VVtieo  such  itroog  statemenU  were  made, 
i|  beciiuic  almost  impofsible  for  the  niiiid  lo'get  rid  of 
tfie  impressions  which  thej  affixed  upon  it  j  tlie  mind 
Itugered  with  titeia  often,  notwitlistnnding  their  contra- 
diction  iu  evidence;  and  the  melancholy  reflection  Whs, 
tliat  their  elfect,  so  injurious  at  once  to  the  feelines  and 
peace  of  the  object  of  them,  survived  the  existence  of 
the  base  surmises  upon  which'  liiey  were  founded, 
Never  had  tliere  been,  in  the  annals  of  any  coi^rt 
of  judicuiure,  any  opening  statement  of  a  case  so 
Diistrriibiy  attempted  to  be  sustaiued  by  evidence  ss 
this  bad  been — never  a  case  so  satisfactorily  disposed 
of  by  the  cunclusive.  evidence  which  was  brought 
■SHinst  it.  Notwithstanding  this  complete  destruction 
oT  the  facts  upon  ^hich  the  bill  was  attempted  to  be 
founded,  still  he  repeated  that  his  illustrious  client 
mtibt  sulfer  undtr  ihe  eflect  of  such  a  prosecution,  how 
ever  siitisi'actoiy  wat  her  innocence  established ;  and  her 
feelings  must  be  exposed  to  an  indignaiu  agitation  whicK 
to  brf  must  be  irreparable.  The  learned  gent,  then  quoted, 
in  illustration  of  li  is  opinion,  the  following  observation  in 
^t  Quart fr/y  Retitw: — "To  refute  errors  is  no  triviiil  task, 
fortlie  labour  is  not  very  amusing.  It  requires  more  time 
ipd  cost  to  repair  an  edifice  tiian  to  damage  it;  and 
nriainly  more  zenl  to  defend  flie  calumniated  than  to 
title  tl>e  calumny.  An  attack,  if  it  deserves  notice,  is 
BeKssarily  lively,  and  our  attention  is  raised  by  the  air 
^novelty  it  carries  with  it;  but  a  defence  cati  only 
ami  the  honest  intention  of  carrying  us  back  to  the 
'  lii9e  place  \vc  had.  formerly  occupied;  and  nothing 
Aort  of  u  miraculous  demonstration  will  so  completely 
fruiicate  u  lahe  or  an  aggravated  charge,  as  to  leave  no 
tracct  uf  it  behind  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  long 
Vlfeivcd  tbe  erroneons  impressions."  He  should  now 
liftt  to  what  he  considered  the  second  count  of  the  in- 
Jistment— D»mely,  that  which  embraced  the  conduct  of 
W  «oyal  Highness  nl  the  masked  ball  she  gave  to  tbe 
4)|h. King  of  Naples.  His  learned  friend,  in  opening 
"W  ptrt  of  the  case,  hiid  said  that,  when  her  Majesty 
jh^ti  to  make  an  entire  change  of  her  dress  during 
^(VJUImII,  (be  retired  to  an  inner  room  alone  with  Ber- 
flpii  io  whose  presence,  uaassiiled  by  any  other  per- 
1%ihe  chkoged  her  tirst  dress,  and  put  oa  oae  wVucVv 
'J  a  2 
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was  highly  indecent  Here  again  he  had  reason  to  comi 
plain  of  his  learned  friend,  for  there  was  nothing  in  the 
evidence  to  sanction  that  statement.  Was  there  ever 
any  thing  so  disproved  as  this  i  The  Turkish  dress 
which  the  princess  wore  had  nothing  whatever  indeceol 
in  its  arrangement,  and  it  was,  during  one  part  of  the 
evening,  the  dress  of  some  of  the  Princess's  suite.  Bot 
it  was  said  that  Bergatni,  being  offended  at  something 
that  passed  bet^yeen  him  and  the  Princess,  retired  from 
the  ball-rthat  he  was  followed  by  the  Princess,  whoin« 
effectually  tried  to  prevail  upon  him  to  return  to  the 
(company,  and  that  her  Royal  Highness  was  herseiP 
obliged  to  leave  him,  having  failed  in  her  entreaties. 
Was  thf  re  a  single  iota  of  evidence  to  sustain  this  state* 
nient?  Could  the  Princess  have  been  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  absent  on  that  night  from  her  ball,  witboot 
its  beins;  observed  ?  Bqt,  if  even  she  had  been  so  abten^ 
was  it  likely  she  should  have  called  her  maid  into  the 
i^nte*room,  only  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  her  vain 
attempts  to  recal  Bergami  to  the  ball-room?  It  was  said, 
that  it  Demont  has  sworn  falsely,  it  was  in  the  power 
of  her  Majesty's  counsel  to  call  evidence  to  contradict 
her«  So  they  had,  where  she  spoke  of  matters  to  which 
a  third  person  was  privy  ;  but  they  had  no  power  of  coor 
tradicting  her  respecting  statements  where  she  repre-( 
dented  herself  as  being  the  only  spectator,  except  out  of 
the  improbability  of  her  own  story,  which,  fortuni^tely, 
>%'here  there  was  not  better  evidence,  was  sufficiently  de*' 
cisive.  Where  was  the  use  in  pursuing  cross-rexamiDt- 
\\of\  to  any  great  lengtli  with  a  witness  whose  story  wa^ 
lier  own  invention?  To  press  h^r  further  was  onlj  to 
carry  her  further  in  her  career  of  deception ;  for  Tafia 
indeed  must  it  appear  to  hope  to  confuse  her  memory 
after  a  three  years'  rehearsal.  He  recollected  an  anec* 
dote  of  a  particular  friend,  who,  upon  relating  a  circnm* 
stance,  was  informed  that  it  was  not  true,  and  told,  by 
the  person  who  made  the  observation,  that  he  knew  K 
upon  as  good  authority  as  the  other  did.  But  the  other 
replied,  that  so  he  might,  for  that  he  had  himself  in- 
vented the  circumstance,  and  told  it  to  that  person. 
X)emont  then  was  like  his  friend  the  sole  inventor  ;  she 
v^as  the  historian  ;  there  was  no  going  higher  than  the 
source;  where  was  the  use  of  ascending  above  the  fooiH 
tain?  the  more  that  the  attempt  was  made  to  go  back 
iuriherj  the  brighter  became  the  ardour  of  this  witacfi^ 


-* 
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It  Sii,  bowevpr,  so  come  to  pais  tlist  botH 
Sr  William  Oell,  in  psge  SfleoFthe  minuttrsof  evidence, 
fD^.  Pt.  1.  p.«00-l.)  and  Mr.CriTeD,  in  pt.^e536,[Dtf. 
A.  I.  p.  m-S.)  ai  well  ai  Sir  William  Geil,  indeed,  sgoio 
\ap»g^oi2,(Urf.Pt.\.p  187 .)clearl;  showed  the  t'alse- 
Uoocl'ot'Demoni's  story  of  the  baiUaceoe.  From  thi«  evi- 
dence her  whole  story  was  rendered  unierablei  and  by 
Wliitcombe's  statement  it  would  be  seen  that  Bergami,  lo 
fur  t'fom  qtiitiing  the  ball-room,  had  remained  like  the 
other  servants  servidg  up  refreshmeaiB  to  the  company 
during  the  niglit.  "Hie  Turkish  dress  of  the  Priticeuv 
loo  was  disposed  of  with  equal  effect;  for  the  trowsen, 
u  lh«y  were  called,  consisted  oF  n  simple  thread  which 
marked  a  division  in  an  ordinary  petticoat,  and  had  uu* 
tiling  in  its  shape  bearing  the  smallest  similitude  to  inv 
decency.  There  was  another  point  in  the  statement 
for  the  prosecuiioQ  which  had  been  greatly  dwelt  upoD, 
namely,  the  siory  that  the  Princess  had  been  sect) 
wnlkinid;  srot  in  arm  in  the  garden  with  Bergami  ; 
and  in  pnge  7  Mnjochi  says  it  was  the  duly  of  Bergami 
lo  keep  the  key  ofthe  garden.  Uemont  said  she  only  ob^ 
served  it  once.  Uemoot,  in  this  part  of  her  testimooyi 
retofted  to  the  n Id  and  dangeroos  artifices  of  engrafting 
her  falsehood  upon  a  small  portion  of  truth.  The 
fact  tvas  simply  this — there  were  some  trees  planting 
io  the  garden,  and  repairs  going  on,  respecting  which 
the  Princess  desired  to  give  some  tnstrtJL-tions,  and  she 
went  into  the  garden  among  the  Italian  worhmen,  ac- 
companied hy  Bergami,  whom  the  Princess  look  there 
[0  cominunictite  lothe  workmen,  which  she  could  not  dp 
intelligibly  in  their  language,  the  alterations  she  desired. 
Tbough  Bergami  attenned  ner  in  the  garden,  it  was  fals« 
that  he  was  arm  in  arm  with  the  Princess.  If  their  lord- 
tbipa  would  please  to  ^efer  to  pp.  640, 557,  and  56'i  ofthe 
testimony  of.SirW.GellandMr.Cra»en,(y>/.P(.1.pp,178, 
198,  and  'iO\.)  they  von|d  at  once  discover  the  falsehood 
ofthe  charge  built  npoii  the-ci  re  urn  stance  to  which  he  had 
first  alluded, and  they  wonldalsn  find  that  the  Princess  was, 
at  that  period,  cautioned  by  one  of  t  bene  gentlemen  against 
being  seen  even  walking  aa  she  had  walked  with  Bergami 
in  the  garden,  and  informed  that  her  moiit  innocent  acts 
were  liable  to  the  greatest  misinterpfciHiion,  as  persons 
were  then  *'pying  into  faer  conduct  with  the  worst  views. 
They  had  also  heaiil  from  the  same  witnesses  who  contre^ 
AJcted  the  story  of  walking  arm  iii  arm,  that  tVu»  ^fktd«a. 
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was  surrounded  by  iheneighbouiing  terraces^  and  that^nt 
the  time  spoken  of,  Bergatni,  so  far  from  being  walking 
arm  in  arm  with  the  Princess^  was  in  attendance  upon  her^ 
and  walking  afur  her  as  a  servant  upon  a  misircss.     His 
learned  friends  in  conducting  this   prosecution  bad  re* 
peatedly  said  that  they  bad  no  interests  to  serve  except  to 
promote  the  ends  of  public  justice.     His  learned  friend 
the  Solicitor-General  had  said,  that  his  duty  was  not  to 
impose  or  to  influence  by  any  distorted  statement;  all 
that  was  required  of  him  was  that  he  should  sum  up  the 
evidence  with  truth   and  accuracy,  and  then  point  out 
how  it  applied  to  the  charges  upon  which  the  bill  wa» 
founded.     If  it  were  not  expected  of  him   to  incur  any 
charge  of  this  mis-statement,  still  less,  he  hoped,  was  it 
expected  of  him  to   use  the  slightest  exprest^ion  derogai- 
tory  fro:):  the  station  and  dignity   of  her  Majesty  ibe 
Queen.     No  such  expression  should  escape  his  lips.     In- 
deed, no  effort  had  been  spared  by  counsel  which  inge- 
nuity, dexterity,  or  management  could  suggest  to  effect 
their  purpose.     He  did  nut  complain  of  the  efforts  of  hi« 
learned  friends  in  support  of  the  bill.     It  was  of  course 
their  duty  to  act  upon  the  evidence  submitted  to  them; 
that  evidence  came  to  them  in  the  shape  of  instructipnii 
and  they  were  bound  to  manage  them  in  the  most  dexterous 
way  they  could.     IJis  learned  friend  the  Attoruey>Ge« 
neral  had  indeed  taken    manly  ground,  and   it  was  pica* . 
sunt    to  deal   with   such    an  adversary.     The   Solicitor- 
General,  however,  put  the  case  upon  a  different  footing. 
The  one  promised  proof  of  what  ne  meant  to  support  in 
^n  authoritative  form,  but  the  other  addressed  their  lord- 
ships in  his  summing  up  in  the  tone  of  a  judge  instruct? 
ing  a  jury  upon  the  facts  on  which  they  were  to  give  19 
their  verdict.     The  Solicitor-General  8ajd»  in    his  suqit^ 
ming  up,  that  he  hoped  he  might  be  allowed  in  concia* 
sion  to  say — and  he  said  it  from  the  bottom  of  bis  heartj 
and  in  the  utmost  sincerity — he  sincerely  and  devoutlv 
wished,  not  that  the  evidence  should  be  confounded  ana 
perplexed,  but  his  wish  was  that  it  should  be  the  result  of 
this  proceeding  that  her  Royal  Highness  should  establisl^ 
to  the  satisfaction  of  their  lordships,  and  every  individaal 
in  the  country,  her  full  and  unsullied  innocence.     These 
declarations  of  his  learned  friends,  the  eager  advocate  00 
the  one  side,  and  the  impartial  judge  on  the  other,  showed 
a  division  of  labour  between  them.     It  was  as  if  the  one 
had  taken  the  events  of  Monday,  Wednesday^  and  Friday^ 
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itiifiie  other  those  of  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday* 
wmier  his  own  special  cognizance.  The  conclusion  o^  his 
learoed  friend  the Solicitor*Gt;neral  could  not  t'iiil  to  have 
.  Wnfek  their  lordships  as  being  very  remarkable  :  he  had 
plefaced  it  by  demonstrating,  as  he  conceived,  the  iinpuS' 
4llility  of  rebutting  the  facts  set  forth  iu  the  prosecution^ 
fid  be  had  concluded  with  a  sincere  and  devout  prayer 
tfNif  lief  Majesty  might  still  be  able  to  prove  her  entire  in* 
MMdoe*  This  must  be  taken  as  a  happy  omen,  for  it  was 
the.  first  prayer  that  he  believed  emanated  for  her  Ma- 
jf$ly  from  any  officer  of  the  King's  government^  and  he 
hapitd  k  might  be  considered  as  a  happy  omen,  which 
the  restoration  of  her  Majesty's  name  to  the 
of  the  churchy  from  which  it  had  been  so  impro- 
perly and  illegally  removed.  The  learned  gentleman  then 
swU  tb^  be  would  recur  to  the  minutes  of  evidence  to 
ippreii  atill  more  strongly  upon  their  lordships  the  glaring 
iWooaitteociea.  and  contradictions  which  were  to  be 
ifViid  on  the  minutes  of  evidence  in  support  b(  the  bill. 
H«  aow  begged  to  direct  the  attention  of  their  lordships 
Ifi  what  he  would  call  the  third  count  of  the  charge.  De- 
Wmt  stated  that  she  had  seen  Bergarai  in  the  passage, 
IpiKliOg  to  the  Princess's  room.  This  was  insisted  upon 
Ifttg  most  material  part  of  the  case  :  their  lordships  would 

Cyrtfirbow  the  case  stood,  as  it  appeared  on  the  minutes* 
*iNigefld1  (Ch,p.  SOgs)  were  the  following  questions  :<— 

^^^t>0  yOD  rrmember  ever  seeing  Bergami  at  night  in  the  passage  o€ 
All  TOO  liave  made  mention } — 1  do. 

.'J^'WMTlfe  irat  h£r  K.ojal  Highness  at  that  time? — In  her  bed-room. 
-  .^J^as  the  dressed  or  undressed,  or  in  what  state  ?— She  was  un* 

MM.    . 

JfWhtte  were  ybu  standing  ? — I  was  near  to  the  door  of  her  Royail 
■ftlilji 

^^bere  did  you  see  Bergami  ? — I  saw  Bergami  come  out  of  his 
IM.and  come  into  tbd  passage. 

.;^.ts Vbat dirtctioa ?  towards  the  Princess's  room,  or  how?— H^ 
mjmdtt  towards  the  bed-room  of  her  Royal  H  ighness. 
■  "i|fw|wils  the  state  of  Bergami's  dress  at  the  time  you  saw  him 
11% Inwards tiie  bed-room  of  her  Royal  Highness? — He  was  not 

^"  When  you  say  he  was  not  dressed,  w]iat  do  you  mean  ?  what  had 
■tfli— He  wasitot  dressed  at  all. 


.  ^jbf^you  remember  what  he  had  on  his  feet  ? — Slippers. 
^M)b'yoa  remember  whether  he  had  any  stockings  ou  ?-*I 

bf  aoj  thing  00  more  than  his  shirt  ? — Nothing  else. 


tqaiiave  said  that  the  Princess  at  that  time  was  undressed ;  had 


^  H^iirto  faieijl  or  jiot  ?— She  was  not  in  bed. 
**  wfidi  yioa  M!l^  Bergami  coming  along  the  passage  mlhe  dvtecXiom 
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of  her  Royal  Hifl;hiie9S'8  room  in  the  manner  you  have  described^  wha( 
rlid  }<'U  do?— I  ei»ca;)ed  by  the  little  door  which  was  near  iDe,  out  pf 
tlii*  apartment  of  the  Prinrcss." 

TU'ihf  continued  Mr.  Denman^  was  the  accoatit  given 
by  Demont;  but,  in  her  rross-exHmi.Dationy  his  learned 
friend  Mr.  Wiiliauis  drew  from  her  thai  she  went  towards 
Hergaini  instead  of  retreating  from  him.  She  also  said 
she  escaped  ;  she  never  went  to  see  where  Bergami  was 
going ;  but  she,  to  use  her  own  words,  "  escaped.''  Was 
it  possible  that  from  this  circumstance  their  lordships 
could  believe  that  adultery  was  committed  on  that  occa-* 
sion  ?  Supposing  the  whole  of  this  account  to  be  true, 
what  was  there  in  it  to  show  any  adulterous  intercourse 
between  Bergami  and  the  Princess  more  than  between 
him  and  any  oihef  woman.  He  maintained  that  the  facts, 
taken  in  the  most  extended  view,  did  not  bear  out  such  a 
conclusitm;  and,  indeed,  something  of  this  kind  mnsC 
have  been  running  in  the  mind  of  Demont  herself  when 
she  said  she  escaped  from  Bergami.  Would  it,  he  asked 
their  lordships,  be  required  of  his  illustrious  client,  at  the 
end  of  six  3*ears,  to  give  an  exact  account  of  the  particu- 
lar acts  and  situations,  not  only  of  herself,  but  of  every 
one  of  her  suite  for  all  that  time.  What  was  there  in  tiie 
fact  of  Bergami  having  been  seen  out  of  his  room  ?  If 
he  had  been  seen  thus  circumstanced  in  the  room  of  her 
Hoyal  Highness,  there  would  be  no  need  of  going  further, 
but  he  was  only  seen  out  of  his  own  room ;  and  he  de» 
roanded  of  their  lordships  whether,  looking  at  this  as  it 
was  stated,  it  was  a  fact  of  such  importance  that  they 
should  consent  to  a  measure  which  would  pluck  her  Ma* 

i'esty  from  her  throne,  because  she  could  not  account  for 
tergami's  being  out  of  his  chamber  at  a  particular  hour. 
The  proposition  was  monstrous.     But  it  seemed  that  bii 
learned  friends  on  the  other  side  did  not  themselves  place 
much  reliance  on  this  part  of  the  story  as  first  told  by' 
Demont,  and  accordingly  they  resorted  to  a  new  mode  of 
mending  their  ca.^e;  and  here  he  could  not  but  complain 
of  the  disingenuous  means  to  which  they  (the  counsel  for 
the  bill)  had  recourse  in  this  part  of  the  case— means 
which  he  was  satisfied  would  never  have  been  alloived  in 
any  of  the  courts  below.     It  was  the  invariable  practice 
of  the  courts  below  that  no  question  should  be  put  to  a 
witness  in  a  le  examination  which  did  not  arise  outof' 
the  cross-examination.      If  any  thing  had  been  omitted 
upon  questions  which  were  to  be  put  in  the  re-examina*' 
tion,  it  was  usual  to  give  the  counsel  crost-examiuiog 
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ir«#H''Cto*k  it  Aroogb  die  coart;  bat  to  tb9 
M  iMt  v&  inefr  thing  wu  done ;  knd  in  the  re- 
eiaminaiion  his  learned  friend,  the  Solicitor-General,  took 
the  witneis  back  to  Nsplea,  aod,  referring  to  the  account 
ifhkh  alie  h:id  giren  of  tbe  scene  in  the  pasidge,  had 
uked  her  whether  she  had  observed  any  thing  done 
lo  tbe  door,  (of  the  passage)  after  she  went  ont  of  \ti 
To  ithich  she,  whose  raemorr  was  of  coarse  innch  im- 
proved bj  the  inierval  of  «  day  or  two,  answered,  that 
the  door  was  shut,  and,  not  only  itiut,  bni  that  it  was 
•bm  on  the  inside,  and  that  she  beard  the  key  turned  in 
it.  The  object  of  this  was  to  sho*  thatBergatni,  by  ap- 
pearing in  ihe  paisaee,  could  not  have  intended  to  seelf 
DenioDt,  but  muit  nave  intended  co  visit  the  room  of 
her  Royal  Highness.  (<ow  he  contended  that  there  waa 
no  jadge  in  Westminster-hall  who  would  have  suffered 
a  witness,  two  days  after  her  examinatioQ-in-chief,  and 
after  she  had  seen  the  HIVct  of  her  fo'rtner  evidence, 
ihns  to  be  exauiJaed  as  to  matter  entirely  new,  and 
which  in  no  manner  arose  ont  of  the  cross-examinalioii-^ 
mniter,  loo,  Lo  uliich  she  iDighi  have  been  prompted  as 
sn  important  adjunct  to  her  ibrmer  statement.  If  such 
■  cn«c  were  fi  cume  before  the  Lord  Chief-Justice,  or 
(my  other  jadge,  he  would  have  instantly  prevented  the 
ptriy  from  piiiiiiig  the  question..  It  was,  however,  al- 
lowed to  be  put  here  ;  and  what  was  before,  at  the 
Diiiil,  only  a  case  of  mere  suspicion,  was  thus' attempted 
l«  be  tunied  into  something  of  positive  criminality.  He 
fttlit  his  duty  10  advert  to  this  instance  as  extremely 
diitngenuuu<t  nit  tbe  nart  of  bis  learned  friends.  He 
would  for  the  prrient  leave  it,  and  go  to  another  part  of 
ihe  case,  as  it  wns  his  object  to  pursucfacTs.  He  now 
ctlini  their  loi-dships'  attention  to  another  part  of  the 
eiidence,  wliicli  tvas  relied  upon  as  proof  of  adulterous 
ittt'rcourse.  He  alluded  lo  that  part  where  her  Royal 
Hshness  was  described  to  have  visited  Bergaini  during 
')» llfoess  i  for  eren  illness,  it  seemed,  was  aot  to  prti- 
noi  the  continuance  of  this  degrading  connexion.  Her 
Kajal  Highness  was  said  to  have  visited  BerB;ani)*s 
ntofn  twice  on  tliis  occasion,  and  to  have  remained eacb 
line  just  lung  enough  to  have  yielded  herself  to  his  em- 
Wkcs,  as  ii  wan  meant  to  be  inferred.    Bat  was  not  this 

Sm  of  the  case  fully  answered  by  the  evidence  of  Dr.' 
lolUnd  ^     He  (Ur.  Holland)  positively  stfore  that,  to 
bit  know ledgf,  lier  Royal  High nesi  ire«r  e'otcted  B«- 
D</.  Pan  2.]  S  6 
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gamPa  room  during  his  illness.    Was  this  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  iheir  lordships  ?    The  next  statemeDt  of  thai 
wretched,   discarded    servant|    Majochi^    who  swore  to 
having  seen  her  ilojal   Highness  passing  through  his 
room  twice  in  the  night,  on  her  way  to  Bergami's  apart- 
ment, would  their  lordships  call  upon  him  to  reply  to 
this  ?  Good  God  !  if  such  an  account  were  to  be  credit-' 
ed,  what  safety  was  there  for  the  life  or  character  of  the 
most  innocent  individual?     Was  it  credible  that  if  her 
Royal  Highness  sought  Bersami's  room  for  the  purpose 
alleged,  she  would   have  chosen  to  pass  through  the 
room  where  a  servant  slept,  when  she  might  have  gone 
through  another  passage  ?  Would  it  be  credited  that  she 
had  gone  through  the  room  of  this  servant,  who  was  but 
newly  hired,  and  in  whom  no  confidence  could  be  placed? 
Was  It,  he  asked,  to  be  believed  that  her  Royal  High-* 
ntss  would  have  gone  through  a  room  where  a  servant 
slept,  or  pretended  to  sleep,  where  there  was  a  fire  and  a 
light,  and  where  she  ran  all  the  chance  of  detection,  and 
this  on  two  occasions  in   the  night — and  all  this  was 
done  too  by  a  person  who  was  said  to  be  endeavouring 
to  screen  her  guilty  connexion  with  this  individual  f  So 
that,  for  the  very  purpose  of  secrecy,  she  went  where 
she  must  have  been  inevitably  detected.    Would,  he  re- 
peated, their  lordships  call  upon  him  to  give  any  reply 
to  such  a  statement?     The  thing  carried  its  own  false* 
hood  along  with  it.     There  was,  then,  in  support  of  it, 
the  account  of  kissing.     This  was  mentioned  as  having 
been  heard   in   the   opening  speech    of  the  Attorney- 
General  :   it  was  said  that  a  witness  would  prove  the 
having    heard    kissing   after    her  Royal  Highness  had 
passed  through  the  room.    The  throwing  in  a  few  kissef 
was,  no  doubt,  likely  to  increase  the  proof;  but  the  wit- 
ness only  heard  whispering.     He  did  not  hear  what  be 
might  have  heard,  if  it  hud  taken  place.     But  why»  he 
asked,  had  not  Dr.  Holland  been  called  in  support  oF 
the  statement  of  Majochi?    Dr.  Holland  was  in  attend- 
ance on  Bergami,  and   he  might   have  supported  his 
(Majochi's)  testimony,  as  to  the  visit  of  the  Queen  to 
Bergami,  if  it  had  so  taken  place.    Why,  then,  had  not 
Dr.  Holland  been  called  on  the  other  side?    After  the 
undertaking  which  was  first  given  by  his  Majesty's  mi- 
nisters, and  subsequently  by  the  law-agents  in  conduct- 
ing the  prosecution,  that  all   the  witnesses  should  be 
oolled  who  could  state  any  circumstance  connected  with 
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iIrb  case-^wbyi  then,  after  those  repealed  undertakings, 
huA  not  Dr.  Holland  been  called  f    Surely  be  was  as 
icspectable  a  witness  as  Majochi.     Why  did  il^ey  not 
ddl  for  the  testimony  of  those  respectable  ladies  who 
%id  attended  her  Royal  Highness — some  of  tho.se  who 
Ud  been  placed  in  attendance  on  her  by  her  royal  bus- 
^udy  and  who  most  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
•baerviDg  her  conduct,  who  could  have  described  what 
Aait  coDOnct  was?    The  counsel  for  her  Majesty  could 
Bffe  DO  objection  to  their  stating  all  they  knew  respect- 
ing ber  Royal  Highness's  conduct ;  there  would  be  no 
Mnfidence  violated.    These  were  not  called^  but  their 
lottishipt  were  told  that  there  was  sufficient  ground  for 
piiiirig  this  bill  upon  what  was  called  a  prima  facie 
cue,  lapported  by  such  detestable  witnesses  as  be  had 
described.  Their  lordshiivs  had  heard  of  a  secret  staircase, 
iind  the  inference  which  was  attempted  to  be  drawn  from 
k..    Now,  he  would  suppose  that  any  one  of  their  lord- 
slupawere  called  upon  to  account  for  the  arrangements 
of  their  bouses  and  family  at  the  distance  of  six  years; 
soppoae  they  were  accused  of  some  crime  connected 
^nh  sQcb   arrangements,   and   without   notice  of  the 
yhcejB  or  particulars  of  such   accusation,   could    they 
point  ont  accurately  what  those  arrangements  were  after 
the  lapse  of  such  time  ?  Ought  any  one,  under  such  cir* 
ipamstances,  to  be  convicted  because  they  were  unable 
la  give  socb  particulars?    The  greater  the  innocence  of 
the  party,  the  greater  would  be  the  difficulty  of  proving 
It    Guilt  was  always  cautious  and  wary ;  it  was  scru- 
wllGntin  contriving  such  means  as  might  continue  to 
Itfeea  itself  from  detection.     Innocence,  on   the  con- 
Ipaiy,  conBdent  in  itself,  was  improvident :  it  neglected, 
very  naturally,  to  look  for  protection  to  such  circum- 
Dtooes  where  no  danger  could  be  apprehended.     It  was 
apt  therefore  to  be  expected  that  an  innocent  person 
C0ald  be  prepared  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  every  circum« 
ilanee  connected  with  his  conduct;   and   least  of  all 
eoqld  it  be  fairly  required  in  such  a  case  as  the  present* 
ll  was  sworn  by  Majochi   that   Bergami  dined  at  the 
t^ble  with  ber  Royal  Highness  at  Genoa,  and  every  day 
after.  Now  this  circumstance  was  most  positively  cootra- 
fieted  by  not  less  than  three  most  respectable  witnesses* 
It  was  contradicted  by  Dr.  Holland  in  page6\9,(Dtf,  Pt. 

If  p.  9990  ^y  Lieutenant  Hownam  in  page  70^  (OeJ\ 
Urn  l.p.S^.}  t^°d  ^y  Lofd  Glenbervie  in  page  5\\.(Dej\ 
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Pt.  1.  p.  155.)  Here  vere  Uuree  poaitit e  cootradictioDs  fajr 
witnesses  whom  it  was  impossible  to  sdspecU  Wbatdi!i 
t^rs  prove  i!  Did  it  not  clearly  show  to  theif  lor^Mma 
that  this  wretched  man  (Majochi)  was  determined  taw 
something  worthy  of  his  hire — soraethtjig  whieh  woald 
be  a  sort  of  retarn  for  the  payment  he  necfiived  i  He 
therefore  swore  to  what  he  knew  must  ha^e  been  fidm% 
and  was  this  palpable  perjury  to  be  answered?  wiaatUa 
man's  credit  to  be  bolstered  up  by  such  remarks  aa  haA 
been  made  by  the  Soiicitorf^eneral  on  what  bis  leariMi 
friend  had  said  respecting  the  frequent  nam  mi  rteordbt. 
Neither  be  nor  his  learnje^  friend  objected  to  MajoAKs 
want  of  recol lection  ;  they  did  not  blame  iiicn  tor  Ul 
forgetfiiloess  alone  (for  any  man's  memorv  might  he 
frail);  but  Majochi^s  memory  was  remarkably  amiteNM* 
his  recollection  of  times  and  places  was  most  a9toaiahi# 
iBg.  He  spoke  to  the  most  minute  otrcumstancea  eC 
time  and  placCi  for  a  series  of  years,  but  this  reeolleo* 
Uon  was  all  on  one  side.  On  the  other  he  could  rtnol* 
lect  nothing^^no,  not  even  the  most  remarkable  facta  | 
all  were  lost  to  his  memory  when  he  came  to  be  crp^Si 
ezaniined.  This  was  the  reason  why  his  learned  friend 
(Mr.  Brougham)  had  dwelt  so  much  and  so  justly  wpdi 
his  nan  mi  ricordos.  it  was  here  that  Majochi  gave  ihQ 
most  decided  negative  to  the  truth  of  his  own  story^  fw 
he  (Mr.  Denman)  believed  that  in  the  whole  courseof 
his  life  he  had  never  met  in  any  court  a  witness  wlipaa 
evidaneic  was  so  completely  demolished  by  hiaiae|f';as 
was  that  of  this  man.  This  was  the  contradiction,  artiicfa 
their  lordships  would  weigh.  In  every  case  where  bf 
spoke  of  what  took  place  in  the  presence  of  a  thifd 

Karty  he  was  contradicted,  hut  who  could  cootrediei 
im,  who  could  disprove  t|)at  which  he  swore  he  akme 
saw  ?  How  was  it  possible  to  say  that  he  was  not,  aate 
said,  half  asleep  when  he  saw  her  Ruyai  Highness  e 
his  room  i  What  did  their  lordships  think  of  the 
racy  of  this  man's  qi^mory  when  asked  as  to  the  havism 
received  money  from  Lord  Stewart:  **  I  remembeFto 
have  received  no  money  when  I  arrived  at  Milan  ;  Irct 
member  I  did  not ;  non  se.  I  do  not  know,  piu  uo^  mora 
no  than  yes — non  mi  rieordo,  I  do  not  remember.'*  Waa 
this  answer  a  proof  of  a  frail  memory?  or  did  it  not 
show  that  the  witness  who  hsd  so  sworn  was  anxieuase 
do  something  to  earn  the  money  he  had  reoeived-bv 
givipg  his  wretphed  deposition  ia  support  of  thi^  oaae  j 
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He  (Mr.  Benioan)  would  not  now  go  into  this  part  foT- 
dier.  He  would  al'terwHids  have  to  call  their  lordsbi'ps' 
atteation  to  what  he  Hliould  show  was  o  conspiracy.  It 
vu  not  necessary  for  him  to  gu  ioto  deiail  with  every 
-mrcofoslsnce  respecting  iliis  man's  leitimony  ;  but  there 
W*a  ooe  to  which  be  wished  to  call  liieir  lordships'  &»• 
tontioD.  They  had  heard  ilie  seeming  Bccuracy  with 
wtiic-h  he  had  described  the  bed-ioums  in  several  placet 
ifarou^h  whi(.-h  her  Koynl  Highne:>s  had  pasted  ;  bnt  at 
Civita  Vecchia,  Porto  Ftrrajo,  Rome,  and  several  other 
pUces,  he  could  give  no  account  whatever  ot  the  dis- 
^Mitioo  of  the  rooms.  If  thij  alleged  adulterous  inter- 
course were  still  followed  up,  it  must  hnve  led  to  siiniUr 
4i«positiODs  of  the  aparlmeots,  as  it  was  manifest  that  it 
Muld  not  hiive  been  carried  on  in  open  day:  but  of 
mch  dispositions  Majochi  could  not  recollect  one  word. 
Tbi«  was  the  frailty  of  memory,  the  wilful  and  corrupt 
I  forgetfalness  of  which  his  learned  friends  had  com- 
piained.  There  was  one  part  of  the  case  which  had 
aeatly  escaped  his  recollection;  their  lordships  would 
kear  in  mind  that  in  the  opening  sintement  of  the  At- 
tsrney -General  great  stress  was  laid  on  the  scene  which 
was  said  to  have  taken  place  at  the  theatre  of  San  Carlos, 
I  Her  Royal  Highnetis  was  descrihed  lo  have  been  so  in- 
I  deeently  attired  as  lo  excite  the  indignation  of  some  of 
the  oompany  present,  Whiit,  however,  did  this  turn  out 
Id  bef  What  was  Demont's  account  of  it.'  She  stated, 
lot  that  the  dress  was  grossly  indecent,  but  that  ber 
Roynl  Highness  was  covered  np  in  an  ugly  dress,  and, 
being  surrounded  by  a  number  of  dis.igreeable  Daadks, 
tibey  had  left  the  theatre.  But  wlmt  said  his  iearne'd 
friend  the  Solicitor-General  u,  this?  He  had  aslted, 
"  Conld  Demont  hnve  invented  her  account  ?"  He 
(Mr.  Denman)  »aid  she  did  invent,  and  that  ber  story 
||1  Was  nothing  but  invention.  They  had  proved  her 
\  fctsebood  where  it  was  possible  she  could  be  contra- 
dicted. They  had  proved  it  in  hi;r  account  of  getting 
leave  of  abirnce  from  Como.  But,  said  the  SoTicitor- 
Gentrnl — and  he  (Mr.  Denman)  hud  beard  the  obaer- 
Taiion  repeated  by  other  sagacious  person*  out  of  doors 
—this  could  not  be  a  conspiracy,  for  it  had  not  gone 
fat  enough.  He  maintained  that,  if  it  were  true,  il 
bad  gone  far  enough:  and  ihe  circumstance  of  having 
oiniiied  seme  parts,  in  particular  siiuaiiotii,  arose  loleiy 
fmfn  thia — (hat  the  wjtDesiea  were  afraid  to  teU  "^W 
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they  kDew  might  be  within  the  knowledge  of  olhert. 
He  had  heard  it  saidi  that  it  was  alwajs  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty  to  prove  the  fact  of  adultery  itself.  In: 
general,  a  corpus  delicti  was  a  matter  of  inference  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  He  denied  that  in  any 
case  the  fact  could  be  inferred  from  snch  evidence  ai 
the  present;  but  in  no  case  could  it  be  more  clearly 
proved  than  in  this^  if  it  had  ever  existed.  This  cbam^ 
bermaid,  who  was  so  willing  to  swear  against  her  mis* 
tresS;  must  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  if  it  had- 
occurred.  Indeed  this  seemed  to  have  been  felt  on  the 
other  side;  and  Demont>  when  she  came  to  mend  htf 
evidence,  spoke  of  having  seen  stains  on  the  bed*  If 
this  were  true,  why  had  they  not  called  the  person  who- 
had  made  the  bed  for  two  months  before  I  Why  wa» 
not  Annette  Preising  produced,  whose  evidence  would 
bave  been  most  material  to  this  point?  Did  their  lord* 
ships  suppose  that  those  agents  who  had  collected  to- 
gether a  set  of  her  Majesty's  discarded  servants,  wbd 
had  ransacked  filthy  clothes-bags,  who  had  raked  inta 
every  sewer,  pried  into  every  water-closet,  who  attempt* 
ed  to  destroy  all  the  secrecies  of  private  life,  who  had 
wrung  the  feelings  of  a  lady  of  rank  and  respectability 
by  making  her,  at  that  bar,  confess  her  poverty,  anditee 
embarrassments  of  her  husband — who  had  interfered 
with  private  family  concerns,  so  fa^  as  to  produce  a  let-^ 
ter  addressed  by  her  to  that  husband  ;  did  their  lordships 
imagine  that  they  who  had  resorted  to  such  mean  and 
filthy  practices  would  have  stopped  short  at  producioji|f 
such  a  witness  as  Annette  Preising  if  they  thoaght  that 
she  would  have  borne  out  the  testimony  of  Demont  ? 
Mo :  they  rested  upon  that  testimony,  of  which  he  would 
say;^|l6  more  at  that  moment,  than  that,  if  brought  be^ 
fisvjf-aiiy  honest  court  of  justice,  it  would  have  been 
toiibted  out.  He  now  proceeded  to  her  Majesty's  joor^ 
Bfy  to  Genoa,  Catania,  and  several  other  places.  A 
circumstance  was  said  to  have  occurred  at  Catania,  which  ' 
was  alleged  to  be  decisive  of  the  case,  as  it  proved  the 
fact  of  adultery.  Her  Royal  Highness  was  said  to  have 
been  seen  coming  out  of  Bergami's  room  with  pillows 
ufider  her  arm.  This  rested  on  the  testimony  of  De- 
moot;  and  it  was  surprising  how  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
every  other  part  of  the  case,  she  so  shaped  her  story  ag 
to  prevent  her  being  contradicted  by  others.  When 
asked  who  was  in  the  room  with  her  at  this  time ;  8llc^% 
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asiiraredy  her  sister,  and,  when  asked  another  questioo, 
ibe  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  her  sister  being  in  the 
loom  at  that  time.  He  took  that  to  be  decisive  against 
ihe  truth  of  her  story.  It  was  impossible  that  she 
sboald  pot  have  known  whether  there  was  or  was  not 
PBOther  woman  with  her  when  the  circumstance  occurred. 
This  was  the  only  fact  where  her  sister  could  be  called 
apoOy  and  therefore  she  left  the  matter  in  doubt,  because, 
if  Marietti  were  called,  she  (Demont)  might  observe 
diat  it  was  a  matter  that  had  escaped  her  recollection. 
Thus  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  case  rested  upon  her- 
sdf*  She  described  her  Royal  Highness  as  having 
wmtved  confused  and  alarmed  at  being  seen  by  her  ia 
toat  situation ;  and  she  stated  that  her  Royal  Highness 
bad  act  spoken  to  her,  as  she  was  accustomed  to  do. 
But  why  should  her  Royal  Highness  have  been  confused  ? 
Wbj  should  she  appear  alarmed  at  being  seen  thus  by  a 
chambermaid,  who  had  been  making  her  bed  for  months 
bUfbre^  and  who  must  have  been  aware,  according  to  her 
owa. account,  of  other  circumstances  still  more  suspi- 
cious? But  the  whole  of  this  story  was  an  invention  of 
this  woman,  of  whom  he  would  say  nothing  more  ac 
pieseut  but  that  there  was  no  part  of  her  testimony 
entitled  to  the  slightest  credit.  And  now,  leaving  those 
two  pillars  of  this  case  vouching  for  each  other,  be 
woula  come  to  another  point  of  this  proceeding,  which 
would  show  to  their  loraships  thai  her  Royal  Highness 
bud  been  made  the  victim  of  perjury  and  conspiracy,  by 
those  Italian  witnesses,  who  had  come  over  here  to  de- 
throne a  Queen  on  account  of  her  moral  conduct.  The 
word  conspiracy  seemed  to  excite  a  feeling  of  horror 
aamong  their  lordships,  as  if  such  a  thing  had  never  been 
hesrd  of — he  would  not  say  in  Italy — but  even  in  £ng- 
Uusdy  and  by  Englishmen.  Since  their  lordships  had 
commenced  their  .sitting  in  this  extraordinary  prosecu- 
tion, within  the  last  few  weeks,  two  cases  of  conspiracy 
were  tried  in  Guildhall,  London.  One  was  that  of  Miss 
Qlenn,  a  young  lady  who  had  sworn  to  an  attempt,  on 
the  part  pf  a  young  man,  aided  by  several  of  his  rela- 
tions,  forcibly  to  convey  her  away  for  the  purpose  of 
forcibly  marrying  her.  This  young  woman  underwent 
a  long  and  minute  examination  ;  and,  when  the  judge 
was  about  to  sum  up  the  evidence,  the  foreman  of  the 
jarj|'#ho,  he  believed,  was  Mr.  Bankes,  the  member  of 
paniamenti  declared  to  the  court  that  there  was  no  neces- 


lily,  becaute  the  jury  were  uminiaiously  of  opimoii  tint 

the  case  was  fully  etiablisbed*  and  ihey  acccHrdingly 

turoed  a  verdict  by  which  six  or  seven  persona 

coodeuined.    A  new  trial,  was  afterwards  moved  fori 

affidavits  having  been  heard  od  both  sides,  that  apfli 

tiou  was  refused.    At  last  the  parties  preferred  a  bill'of 

iDdicimeot  against  Miss  Gl^na  and  her  servant  for  wilfel 

and  corrupt  perjury.*    The  case  was  iried.a  &w  day^ago^ 

and  Miss  Glenn  and  her  servant  wese  convicted  ootfie 

clearest  possible  evidence.    Justice  was  now^alat!  abnnt 

to  be  done  to  the  injured  parties  ;  but  it  came  torn  lattrto 

•avjc  the  life  of  one  of  them,  the  sister  of  the  yomam 

man,  who  bad  been  tried  and  convicted  with  hioi,.  nnd 

who   had  ultimately  sunk   under  her  misKofloaes^     It 

came  too  late  to  retrieve  the  injury  done  to  their  affMi^ 

but  he  trusted  it  did  not  come  too  late  to  operate  on  tiim 

ferdsbips ;  to'  show  them  that  a  conspiracy  b^  pe 

respectable  in  life,  much  less  by  Italian  witnetsos> 

impossible;  and  that  evidence  might  be  so  get.  ufv -iM 

for  a  time  to  destroy   the  character  of  innocent  -indl* 

Tiduals.    Ther^  was   another  case   to  which  be  msgbt 

call  the  attention  of  their  lordships,  the  caae  of  a 

lecutioo  in  which  he  had  himself  been  engaged^ 

which  was  tried  in  the  court  of  Kiog^s-bench  •  against 

certain  individuals,  for  a. conspiracy  to  set  up  a  shnv 

commission  of  bankruptcy.     It  was  the  case  of  ^^iha 

King  17.  Cohen/'  and  abandant  evidence  was  there  pm- 

duced  that  ten  who  were  convicted,  and^  others,  frim 

escaped,  were  in  the  daily  habit  of  false-swearing,  and  nf 

receiving  money  as  the  consideration  for  false  tesiimo^j^ 

This  happened  in  England,  where  the  same  persons  wcfn 

afterwards  liable  to  detection,  and  might  be  brought  in 

legal  punishment     It  was  on  that  occasion  demonstminA 

that  witnesses  might  be   hired  as  readily  as  lodginwi 

might  be  hired  at  the  west  end  of  the  town*    Bat  U^ 

was  impossible  that  their  lordships  should  have  forgom» 

the  case  of  Elizabeth  Canning,  and  the  crowd  of  w'H^ 

netsea  who  then  testified  solemnly  to  what  was*  gro^^y 

false.    The  same  remark  was  applicable  to  the  case  o^ 

Titus  OateSj  whom  he  was  content  to  consider  as  t4ie 

hero  of  a  poem  only,  but  with  reference  to. whom. r^ 

Alight  be  oermitted  to  allude  %o  a  period  when  the .  ibfn* 

Duke  of  York  was  in  a  sta^e  of  doubt  whether  be  woiM 

or  would  not  cast  off  th^  \vife,  the  daughter  of  Lm^ 

Clateodon,  with,  whom  b^  bad  clandestinely  coati^ied 
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munmg^,  la  the  Memoirs  of  the  Count  de  Grammmt,  it 
Ilia  itftfed- that  marriage^  or  at  leant  a  cohabitation,  had 
Ijilmi  place  betweeD  the  parties.  What  did  all  this  imply 
kai  tbat  agents  might  always  be  found  to  gratify  the 
JBW eat  paatioQS  which  anfortunaie  princes,  or  indlYidoualsj 
Iftldg^  placet,  were  disposed  to  indulge?  It  was  o^e- 
l^aUe  tnat  the  fects  alleged  in  evidence  against  Qaeea 
4ipi  Bbleyn  were  stated  as  distinctly— -indeed  much 
flMNre  dittioctly — than  were  the  circumstances  in  the  testi- 
aooy  piodoced  in  support  of  this  bill.  It  was  altoge- 
Aer  eindepce  mnch  stronger  and  more  unexceptionable. 
Ibv  wtthoQt  dwellinff  on  the  events  of  a  period  so  rer 
iMe  ip  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  however  similar  som^ 
"ft  liKMe  events  might  be  to  the  transactions  and  busi- 
MM  of  the  present  day,  he  would  now  advert  to  a  period 
irithin  the  recollection  of  them  all — to  what  passed, 
^http  in  the  year  1806.  The  result  of  an  inquiry  into 
fharget  aflfecting  her  Majesty's  character  at  that  time 
'mm  to  cover  her  accusers  with  infamy  and  shame.  Their 
jjinnlriiipa,  looking  back  to  that  investigation^  must  of 
'l^  contemplate  the  process  now  going  on  with  the 
jealousy  and  care.  When  it.  had  pleased  his  pre- 
Majetty't  government  to  separate  the  moUier  from 
fi|(-iU«ghfter«  was  it  not  upon  record  that  .this  decision 
ima  Ibooded  on  perjury  and  subornation?  How  other- 
^riao  were  tbej  to  understand  the  minute  of  council 
4inairAO^,  or  at  least  dated,  in  February,  1813,  and  in 
llfindk  toe  letter  of  her  Royal  Highness,  charging  the 
OMJalmim  of  ''aubomed  traducers,^  was  alluded  to?  It 
%aa  felt  bv  l)er  Royal  Highnesses  advisers  to  be  their 
)b»tpJj^B  :daty  to  declare  that  there  had  be^n  suborned 
fndao^j  but  that  an  illustrious  person  stood  acquitted 
air  t^NB  ifbomation.  Without  charging  any  conspiracy 
tfMT/  bo 'Would  venture  to  say,  that  if  any  place  or 
^fimtij  Wff  to  be  selected  or  preferred  as  tiie  scene  of 
A  OMapirapy,  and  that  the  selection  and  preference  were 
MRcipaaly  made,  the  scene  would  certainly  be  in  Italy. 
ll  waia  there  that  the  means  presented  themselves — it  waa 
jd^ero  tbat  cunning  and  artifice  thrived — there  that  a 
iHioe  waa  openly  set  upon  an  oath — there  that  every  in* 
friioiis  purpose  might  by  bribery  be  carried  into  effect, 
Tikgf  .Wfre  now  inquiring  into  the  transactions  of  six 
Mm,  and.goided  only  by  the  light  of  Italian  evidence. 
jSiHiM.they,  as  men  of  the  world,  as  men  acquainted  with 
fiii)^^  imagine  for  one  moment  that  the  informaiioa 
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given  to  them  by  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  was  not 
given  with  the  countenance  of  immediate  favour,  and 
the  hope  of  further  reward  ?  He  would  refer  them  at 
present  to  the  evidence  as  to  what  passed  at  Savona,  and 
in  the  course  of  which  it  was  sworn  that  two  persons 
had  certainly  slept  in  one  bed  there.  The  only  ground 
tipon  which  this  fact  was  stated  was  a  former  depositioa 
of  Demont^  and  which  whs  left  utterly  unsupported  by 
her  testimony  at  their  lordships'  bar.  So  with  regard  to 
the  allegations  oF  an  illicit  and  adulterous  intercourse 
taking  place  at  Varies  and  at  Lugano.  No  witness  from 
Lugnno  had  been  called :  he  me-ant  not  to  cast  blame  on 
his  learned  friends  on  the  other  side^  but  he  did  think 
they  ought  to  have  been  prepared  with  that  branch  of 
the  evidence  before  they  made  the  charges  which,  in  pur^ 
suance  of  their  instructions^  they  had  felt  themselves 
obliged  to  mVike.  The  riot,  as  it  had  been  called,  which 
took  place  at  Dover,  happened  in  June  last;  and  hoit 
was  it  that  his  learned  iriends,  during  the  long  interval 
between  June  and  the  7th  of  September,  had  neglected 
to  re-assure  the  spirits  of  their  witnesses,  and  discover 
some  opportunity  of  bringing  them  over  in  safety? 
Material  evidence  might  sometimes  be  lost  by  accident, 
but  was  it  credible  that  accidents  had  operated  here  I 
11  is  learned  friends  on  the  other  side,  with  all  their 
ability,  had.  failed  in  one  of  their  chief  attempts — ^that 
of  proving  guilty  conduct  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty 
the  Queen  at  Naples.  It  was  with  a  great  degree  of  con- 
iidence  that  he  now  proceeded  to  examine  more  minurely 
the  character  and  nature  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides. 
He  would,  however,  previously  remind  their  lordships  of 
a  passage  in  Roger  North's  life  of  his  brother.  Sit 
Dudley  North>  a  merchant  in  Turkey,  and  in  which  it  ii 
observed,  on  the  ground  of  the  Turkish  merchant's  ex* 
perience,  that,  '*  before  the  Codi  false  evidence  wa$ 
a  much  surer  ground  lo  go  upon  than  true,  for  a 
witness  of  plain  honesty  would  not  stand  under  the  cap^ 
tious  questions  which  were  sometimes  put  to  him.**  tt 
was  remarkable  that  in  all  the  numerous  scenes  describ- 
ed by  out  great  dramatic  poet,  whenever  be  had  occa^ 
6ion  to  paint  the  character  of  a  man  anxious  to  black^en 
the  reputation  of  an  innocent  wife,  he  chose  his  scenfe 
in  Italy.  In  one  of  his  productions  it  was  represented 
that  a  thousand  ducats  was  <;iven  at  Messina  for  the  evj- 
denge  of  a  person  who  was  to  swear  away  the  honotu  of 


•'*omaD.  Tlieir  lordihips  might  do  well  to  refer  to  thtr 
ftivr^cterj  aa  there  deyeluped.  The  passage^wbich  bo 
0)1)1^  alluded  to  was  as  follows : — "  Which  be  the  male* 
liiietoi*  i"  "  Marry  that  am  I  and  my  partner. "—"  Non^ 
«lil«  jrqa  down  that  lie  saya  he  has  received  a  iliouGapd 
fucau.for  accusiug  tbe  Lady  Hero  wroDgruily,"— 
**H^ny,  Sir,  iheyliave  committed  false  report;  more* 
Qier  they  have  spoken  unirutiitj  lecondHrily,  they  are 
utllderers;  timh  and  taaily,  tliey  have  belied  a  lady  j 
wrdljf  they  bave  verified  unjoat  things,  and,  to  cod- 
Qwdej  they  are  lying  knaves."  He  hoped  this  last  quo- 
Whki  would  not  be  considered  altogether  inapplicnble, 
iueo  •>  it  was  from  the  Inst  act  of  a  celebrated  comedy, 
f^wd  Muck  Ado  about  Nothing.  He  now  came,  huw- 
tfCF«  to  a  cloier  examination  ot  the  evidence— evidence 
<||^  a  ^ind  which  had  never  before  been  so  amply  reina- 
Krptffcf.  (t  appeared  upon  their  minutes  thai  Gargiulo's 
Mwei  had  been  hired  by  her  Majesty,  with  all  Us  crew,  at 
U{e  rate  of  750  dollars  per  month  ;  this,  in  fact,  was  tbe 
um  to  be  p&id  for  tlie  use,  and  tbe  exclusive  use,  of 
(j(^iuIo'i  aliip.  But  the  captain,  being  in  the  emplojr- 
fi^^lU;  of  n  royal  person,  looked  forward  to  sumettiinj 
%Wf^  aod  limited  his  expectations  to  a  sum  of  6,000  doU 
JiUtf  Disappointed  in  those  expectations — and  through 
^iepieaD*  uf  BergH mi'— coming  over  tu  this  country  to 
^^orce  bia  claims,  was  it  not  probable  that  he  should 
-n^iidct  the  attainment  uf  his  object  hs  likely  to  be  faci* 


ntfted.bj'  ilte  evidence  which  he  gave  on  this  occasion  i 
It  was  idlt:  lo  suppose  thut  any  witness  for  a  prosecuiioD 
(if  this  nature  would  come  forward  with  a  mind  perfectly 
UnbiasBed.  On  that  account  alone  it  became  pecessary 
to  require  evidence  the  most  pure  and  the  most  unsaid 
picious  ihnt  cuiild  he  obtaiued.  Ad  improper  intf  rcouraa 
}ra«  alleged  to  have  taken  placK  between  her  M.«[jesty  aod 
Bergami,  or  rather  ii  waa  alleged  that  they  were  ob- 
served sitting  togetlier  on  a  sofa,  und  under  an  awning, 
vrilh  a  view  to  that  improper  iateicnurse.  If  this  repre- 
sentation were  true,  the  parties  could  not  have  adopted 
a  stirer  mode  of  proclaimiog  lo  the  world  what  their  in- 
tention Olid  purpose  were.  Kisses  and  caresses  were 
spoken  ii>,  and  reully  aouh  evidence  deserved  (he  p«j 
vhich  had  been  received  fpr  it.  fiat  how  was  it  that 
only  the  captain  and  the  tuate,  the  uncle  and  the  ne- 
phew, tbould  appear  to  corroborate  a  story  of  thit  kvndi 
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Wa^  it  not  probable  that  the  nnde  had  said  to  bis  re3a« 
tive-^*  There  never  Mras  a  happier  prospect  for  ibir 
(%m\}f ;  here  is  already  ah  allowanee  offered  of  8GN)  M^ 
larsa'^omth  foryoarself;  and^  as  for  me^  I 'am  to  re« 
ceiye  a  thousand  f^    He  pat  it  then  to  their  lordshipa, 
.whether  etidence given  under  sneh  eircamstauces  oogbt 
not  to  be  admitted  WHb  suspicion  and  distrust  i  "  Com« 
to  England  virith  me,"  qnoth  the  uncle;  "  there  h  a  pro* 
cess  going  on  which  will  continue  at  least  for  a  JCB,rij 
aod  in  which  you  and  I  may  be  materiafwitne^a.''    R 
was  very  sinsolnr  that  they^  and  they  aloneof  all-tbe  hi^ 
dividuais  belongihg  to'thef  polaccis,  shontd  be  called  ttf 
speak  to  the  indecent  acts  mentioned  in  their  ^vidcfacei 
The  crew  was  composed  of  ii2  persons,  an^  ndt  one*  of 
them  appeared  to  confirm  the  story  told  by  tlie  capt<ilir 
and  his  mate.    He  would  contend  before  their  lordBhiplf 
that  the  absence  of  all  (hat  crew  was  in  hself  prpbFof 
criminality  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  ;  and  was  W 
itself  an  acquittal  of  her  Majesty.  It  was  a  most  sham^ 
ful  thing  to  have  drawn  any  gross  inferences  (o  the  pti^ 
judice  of  her  Majesty,  without  previously  examining  lA^ 
Flinn,  who  was  on  board  the  polacca  at  the  same  mri^.* 
When  it  was  represented  roo  that  English  ladies  and  geiM 
tlemen  were' driven  from  the  society  of  her  Royal'  Htglt-^ 
ness  in  Italy  by  prevalent  rumours  and  reports,  it  was  6b^ 
viiotisly  incumbent  on  the  other  side  to  bring  fhose  £iig<* 
lish  persons  forward  to  render  their  testimony  as  to  tliV 
foundatibn  and  authority  for  sUeh  rQmotirs.  -  How'coald 
they  otheirwise  trace  stfch 'reports  to  their  origin  f  Tber^ 
was  no  judge  in  this* coontrt  who  would  allots  the -states 
mentof  rumours  to'b^  put  iri  evidence  against  any  mail 
standing  upon  hiS' deliverance  before  a  jury. '  His  6rsi 
observation  would  be,  thirt  such  rurtiours  might  be  thtf 
oflFspring  of  naltce,  and  of  feelings  in  \4rhich  the'  pML 
secution  itself  had  oriri^inated.    Some  nfiight  listitn'..w 
them  witAi'  a  s^ile  readiness  of  belief;  but  he  wbuld  Mi 
peat  before  their  lordships,  that  the  evidencfe  of  Ueoite^ 
nant  Flinn  ought  to  h^ve  been  taken  before  this  pmt^ 
cotion  was  instituted.    He  had  beeu  taken  on  board  ib/i 
polacca,  not  because  her  Royal   Higbness  wished  'td 
avdid  English  society,  bnt  because  she  wished  that  «rf 
Englishman  should  be  about  her  on  a  voyage  with  ft  Sieib' 
lian  crew;    She  had  therefore  applied  to  Captain  Briggi/ 
for  an  English  officer  i&  attend  her.     Her  voyage  fru«l. 
Syracuse  to  Jaffa  was  then  undertaken,  and  on  the  jouiy 
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Wif  afierv«rd6  to  EDbesat  an  impropriety  was  alleged  to 
baWttaken  place.  -  Majochi  was  the  only  witness  to  tbia 
MCScif  the  case:  be  described. ber  Royal  Highness  and ^ 
Mfgami  on  the  vestibule  of  an  ancient  ruin,  but  neither.,^ 
BMiootnor  Oar^iulo  gave  any  confirmation  to  his  state* 
neDt.  He  would,  now  proceed  to  call  their  attention  to 
Mge  70£s  ^f  tbeir  printed  minutes  of  evidence;  (Dtf» 
jft. -I. p. 387*8.)  to  a  part^  in  fact^  of  the  evidence, of 
Lieut.  Ilownam. 

'  tke  Earl,of  Laudtrdale  here  rose^  and  suggested  that 
a  short  delay  might  be  convenient,  and  even,  necessary^ 
to.ilie'€Ott«sel,  to  enable  him  to  do  adequate  justice,  to 
liiei4«fence. 

SRb  Lard^ChanceUor  observed  that  Mr.  Denman  had 
VMteationably  an  important  duly  to  perform,  and  if  he; 
WMied  for  an  adjournment  until  the  next  day  there 
oottld  be  floobjectiooto  it :  their  lordships  were  disposed 
lO'fratiry  bis  wishes  in  this  respect,  and  it  was  for  him 
to  Mj  whether  he  would  prefer  an  adjournment^  or  retire 
oaif  for  a  short  time« 

MrmDmman%aid  tbaty  with  their  lordships'  permission, 
he^poold  Detire  for  a  short  time. 

.  Alter  an  absence  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  ber 
Midesly'a  legal  advisers  returned  to  the  House;  and 
t)mr  lordships  having-taken  their  places^ 

Mp»  D€9ma9k  resumed.— He  would,  he  said,  proceed  to 
4tmw  ibeir  lordships'  attention  to  the  period  to  whipb  be 
whaallndiog  when  they  were-good  enough  to  allow.him 
iOkfaiilre  firom  the  bar  for  a  short  time.  At  that  period 
lur Royal  Bigbness  was  about  to  carry  into  execution 
iillieaigoahc  had  long  formed  for  visiting  the  Archipelago^ 
dseGveciaD  Islands^  the  ruins  of  Athens,  and  Jerusalem* 
0»4tbat  occasion  she  hired  a  polacca  in  Sicily,  which 
Oftftied  ber  ootto  Jaffa,  and  afterwards  brought  her  back 
iojltalyj  in  the  course  of  her  joamey  to  Jerusalem  she 
tilt  lioqiieDtly  obliged  to  rest  in  a  tent,  whic.h  was  ear* 
ffM  Iran  place  to  place,  for  that  purpose.  She  wa^ 
libllriii  tiiDe^  io  a  foreisn  land,  surrounded  by  foreign  at^ 
tlMfaMs^ 'exposed  to  danger  f I om  the  uncivilized  inba- 
I^Hia-'robd,  thos  situated^  she  was  reduced  to  coofit 
dtfablebardibips^^oot  imaginary  hardships,  proceeds 
falfl  ftoiafear,  but  real  and  unavoidable  difficulties.    In 

Sintdatof  those  hardships  she  lived  on  what  he  would 
^ tenia  of  delightful  familiarity  with  all  ihoae  ^\xo 
^■nooiHiiniedJw;    U  ibt  ooarae  of  the  dajiialm^iSKw^ 
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fatigues  of  ihe  journey,  wJiieb  was .  performed  in  iImi 

night  time,  were  over,  she  rested  uoder  tiie.teot  towhi^b 

be  had  just  adverted;  and  bis  learned  friends  who  ao^ 

ported   the  bill  had  made  it  a  prominent  part  of  tb^r 

case  that  she  bad  reposed  under  the  teot  in  one  bed) 

whilst  Bergami,  in  the  same  tent,  reposed  on  anoUier^ 

This  was  oneof  those  facts  which  illustrated,  more  clear^ 

than  another,  the  necessity  of  exercising  that  cauupo^ 

in  viewing  this  case,  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  jon 

fuse  into  their  lordships'  minds ;  because  it  was  qiiite 

clear  that  the  fact  might  be  staled  in  such  a  manner  aa 

to  raise  the  suspicion  of  guilt  in  the  first  inststDce;  but 

he  thought  it  was  equally  clear,  when  the  real  state  o£ 

the  fact  was  made  known,  that,  for  this  suspK^ionfiof 

guilt,  not  the  smallest  foundation,  in  truth  and  honesty^- 

could  be  pointed  out*     During  the  two  days  aud  aT^elf 

in   which   this  journey    was   performed  Majocbi  told 

their  lordships  that  her  lloyal  Higboesi  and  Bergaml 

rested  under  this  tent.    JBut  he  had  omitted  a  matter^ 

great  importance — he  had  omitted  the  essential  fae% 

wbich  other  witnesses  had  spoken  to — oamely,  tbAt  tbif 

Countess  of  Oldi  was  also  under  this  tenti  and  thatlbo 

child  Victorine  was  almost  constantly  there.    Majocbi 

bad   likewise,  in    his  direct  examinatiooj   passed  ew^ 

another  fact,  which  was  afterwards  disclosed  in  bis.cruif:* 

examinatioo-^ihe  important  f^ct  tbf^t  he,  M^jochip  «^d^ 

another  servant,  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  rest,  ilinl^i 

second  tent,  contiguous  to  that  which  her  Uoyal  iJie[||r» 

neas  occupied,  aud  wbich  commanded  a  viewiof  alit^i 

fiassed  there.  How  long  at  a  time  she  remained  :pi|| 
lorseback  during  this  journey,  Majocbi,  that^hoQfM^ 
witness,  could-  not  stiite.  it  might,  be  aaid^  :be  r^rfh 
hours,  or  it  might  be  many  more.  Eut  the  factt-idf j 
stated  by  Lieutenant  HowmaA*  placed  tbe  cirpuuisiMM. 
in.  Hs  true  light.  He  bad  told  their  lordships  that  J^ 
Royal  Highness  was  very  much  .fatigued,  by  her  exeniqjuf^ 
on  this  journey — that  she  wanted  support  tio.pr^vent^f. 
from  falling  from  the  animal  on  which  sbc^  rode-rrUMA 
she ftfoceeded  with  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  diffic^Hlff 
aikd  that,  more  than  once,  she  had  fallen  asleep  op.ibf/f/ 
way;'  the  consequence  was,  the  moment  the,  P^IJ.^fth 
camped  she  retired. lo  rest  in  the  tent.  Under  tbes^Cff^ 
CMostBUces,  was  it  possible  that  he  should  be.calle4^.o^ 
to  argue  that  this  was  not  a  case  of  adultery  i  Was  it 
/HMsible  that  one  mind  could  be  found  so  uncharitable^ 
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10  QQCindid^  to  onjottj   iv  1o  adhere  merely  to  the 

VDirdi  in  which   a  fact  migfit  be  related,  while  it  lost 

iMit'of  ihe  bMnJide  tneaniilg  and  intent  of  the  trana* 

||Ri6a  referred  to  f  He  defied  any  honest  man  to  lay  his 

iMd  on  his  heart,  and»  having  considered  the  circpm* 

IMioes,  to  say  that  adultery   was  committed  on  this 

jMrney  by  land.     He  shonid,  he  cooceived,  uselessly 

fAile  their  lordships'  time  by  farther  observations  on 

tMlpointh     Not  but  that  attempts  had  been  made  on  the 

aiherside^  by  the  introduction  of  other  circumstances, 

t»  ptore  oriminality  here.     But  the  failure  of  those  al- 

Mipts  Was  evident ;  they  only   showed  that  the  facta 

tMmaof  sufficiently  strong  to  sustain  a  criminal  ch«irge, 

Md  that  the  proofs  advanced  were  not  of  such  a  nature 

il'eooitt  induce  their  lordships  to  come  to  the  cuncln« 

rfoo'lhat'a  goilty  intercourse  had  taken   place.    Were 

tM  beds  regularly  made?  or  were  thfy  regularly  pre^ 

ftltfAi  that,  he   belieredy  was  his  learned  friend  s  ex-* 

fMiiimi-to  lead  to  a  belief  that  what  was  understood  by 

^Ngillar  pr^plH'atton  of  beds,  in  matritnonial  cases,  oc* 

(Mhvd'ffn  tivat'  which  they  were  now  considering.     But 

lli'' preparation  here  was  of  a  different  kind.    Though 

Ik^'beib  were  prepared,  there  were  no  hed-K;lothes,  no 

iMttains,  no' bedell rfen:    They  were  made  in   no  sense 

Mi^'cbsc  in  whi<^h  his  learned   friends  would  wish  their 

lUtillbrpa  to  suppose ;  and,  beyond  this,  those  two  par** 

rilH^'^my   were  said  to  have  retired  under  a  tent  for  a 

•tMMiMl  pQr^se,  ley  at  a  distance  from  each  other, 

tfgCbetf,  eoli^elr  clothed-^her  Koyal  Highness  throwing 

OM^^estertbraabflimentSjand  putting  on  a  green  pelisse; 

HM^'tb^dt her  party  throwing  oflT  his  exterior  habit,  and 

j^HUiM^-oh'tobloe  dressing-gown:  still,  with  only  this aU 

jiMltkKit'ret&ining  precisely  the  same  dress  which  each  of 

tiCUilllMl 'Worn  during  the  journey.     Miss  Demont  had 

liftni  )^At  pains  to  represent  this  undressing,  as  it  was 

iMM/hi  tbeitftegest  possible  manner — she  had  endea* 

MlhcU  to  show  -that  this  was  proof  of  an  improper  inter** 

4WM  %eii#Ma  Ihesetwo  individuals.    She  had  pointed 

lIMu'Mt  aa-tafking  off  their  clothes,  and  retiring  to  a  pji- 

Mb^ptaee for adiiUerous purposes.  But,from the wholeof 

hitf  jKltto  e^tttminaftion,  it  appeared  that  thisdaily  encamp* 

dMAbf#8aeeifdctofed  with  as  much  innocence,with  asmuch 

fApiftfy^  and  with  as  much  purity ,  as  could  distinguish  the 

iW^ettitrtga of  two  individuals  in  the  world,  even  if  they 

tlf9tltfi'  -tfoder  separate  roofs.     He  now  came  to  the 
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poltcoa ;  fnd  he  coqU  Miore  their  Iqrdihipt  ^tmiitimm 

with  no  iinaU  satiifmctioa  be  came  to  ibftt.  part  ot.^ 

caae;  becaaae  be  thought  it  was  moH  fiemcti j 'q)mi 

that  there  was  oo .  more  grouod  .to  :sqj>po6e  tbaft  iipj 

illicit  connexion  had  tacbea  place  betbre   Wr  H9fa 

Highness  embarked  on  board  ihat  polacca,  th^n  tktm 

was  for  any  one  of  their  lordships  to  iioagine  tbaftjipj 

female  of  his  family,  wliom  he  had  left  at  borne  ihpu 

morningy  had  been  guilty  of  sach  a  ccime^  merely  .lie* 

cause  she  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.   If  the  wMi 

of  the  scenes  at  Naples  were  negatived— if  the  fonndfti 

tioo  on  which  they  rested  were  proved  to  be  nnienelili 

—if  it  were  not  only  made  perfectly  olear.tbai  the  JBB; 

pntations  raised  on  those  facu  were  not  borne  cm  kf 

them,  but  that  base  falsehoods  had  been  nttrrrrt     tlasl 

worst  species  of  falsehood^  which  gave  the  appeeinHia 

of  truth  to  that  which  was  known  to  be  a  lie;<!*«»ir  tktl 

were  the  case, -then  he  would  contend  that  ber  Kapal 

Highness  set  her  foot  on  board  the  polacca  witbooftMHI 

single  taint  of  suspicion  .89  to  any  thing  that  bad  cmtHgm 

fed  before«»he  meant  with-respect  to  the  i«cts  thut  w^ra 

imputed  to  her  Royal  Highness  as  crimes*. :  He^MW 

not  lo  any  supposed  offence  connected  with  the. 

don  of  a  party  implioatedi*»a  subject  on  wbicli^ 

ever)  he  would  hereafter  e«paMte';<obM[S(riQg^BljFf*|lt 

the  present  moment^  ttmt  it  ^ras  mierly  ini,poasible  Ac 

their  lordships  to  argue,  that  the  fact  of  that  indiyidwfd^a 

elevation  was  alone  aoffictent  to  guide  tbeip  Jo  Uieif;|MN 

Cfsion  ;  for,  tf  it. were  aefficient,  there  wmW  bi|V«  kim 

no  use  in  this  protracted   inqnify«^->€heiw  amiid  Awmr 

been  no  oecessiiy  for  going  into  aatmemeat  of  all^ili|il 

had  happened  while  her  Royal  Higbnets  wai  travelBi^t 

it  would  have  been  enough  to  have  said*^  f^  ibiajjfifMva? 

tion  has  taken  place*«*-that  circumitanoe  ris  MmSmttttS 

and  it  would  have  been  waflting;the  tiaie  rof  Ikbm  |fi|||r 

ships  improperly,  oooecessarily^  and  jad«Bently>f tfi  Mite 

into  a  detail  of  tboae  facia  which  had 'been  laid. biAi^ 

the  House.    He  had  a  right:  to  say  thir  of  ^  her  ttoppj 

Highness,  that,  if  there  were  truth  in  arnmeati  if  ||^fg|l 

were  justness  in  inference,  her  Royal  Uigbnesaatcffwd 

oa  'board  that  polacca  without  any  oaitse  for  doubt,  wUlt 

6ot  any  ground  for  suspicion.    What  the  condMI*^ 

her  Royal  Highness  was,  after  leaving  the  pqImci^4B^ 

#6nld  hereafter  reowrk  on  :  but, 'if  their  losaakipa-wiljlf 

'  ^  ^  that  neither*  before  her  Royal  Hi|liBeaa  nirtn 
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too 

t 

Mr  sfw  At  ^viUfiiiiu  lliefft  «ra!i. 
fiton  wbicb*>a  Mr  aad'aiiprejiulifiML 
mo  mFereooe  of  tfoik,  tta^o  he  caUod. 
jr/.-inJ  Ihfa  iolporiMii  case  of  deifaroaement.  and. 
•^tikmtMi^m^  mkert  ibe  evidence  ought  to  be  u  dear 
"^ipl.Mr  toaoiwiTe  at  the  facts  wertf  alarmiog  and  the 
'Hwi^iaptuli  wtfeintf  to  coasider  seriously^  wbelber  the 
-#i»fMsibilUy  of  crintinality  having^  existed  on  board 
AiRpMacca  abonid  lead  ibem  to  decide  that  this  adal« 
^MMaa^eoaoeaioii  iWas  made  out  i  The  fitting  up  of  the 
\  Mok  f>iatie!  irhile  her  Royal  Highness  was  on 
ji^witb  cbal-  she  bad  ^nothing  to  do.    At  first  she 

tt•in'  hlf»  cabin  J  according  to  the  arrangement  that 
iNteft'  ^reviottiljr  made ;  but,  in  the  course  of  the 


hoMe^  irery.aoon  after  her  Royal  Highness  bad 

«MI  hoards aome  of  the  horses^  or  other  animals  that 
/in  Alii  Mssel,  became  troublesome,  and  on  this  ac« 
IH  wM  m  on  acconnt  of  the  beat  that  was  eape^ 
^  btlowy  ^r  Royal  Highnest  thought  proper  to 
atalioii  at  nigbt  on  the  deck.    Mow,  he  would 
liii^iftlnn  Ma^^y  bad  been  the  blind  victim  of  a  guilty 

SAr  tbis  maa^'waa  tbit  the  course  she  would  have 
\i  Was  it  to  be  believed  that  a  circumstance  ot' 
aw*  la  trifling  inconvenience— would  induce  her 
xaafiap  fbe  tide- of  irresistible  passion,  to  withdraw  from 
fblaaereiand  aeeoi>e  embraces,  in  situations  where  oo 
behold  what  passed,  and  to  transfer  herself  to 
tigiBli<iai|y|ect  no  the  observation  of  the  captain,  in 
wigbbourhood  of  the  ateersnan,  nod  open  to  the 
hi  i»f  awi^  nailor  in  the  vessel  i  Could  it  be  sqp* 
tka^aba  Iroiikl,  in  soch  m  situatton,  place  herself 
frmmtU  for.  ibe  purpose  of  eariying  on  a  guilty 
pMNifMa^  A  tent  1  0|  Dol  any  ibilitary  officer 
'I^NNfiMd  bia  would  correct  him  aed  say«  ''  This:  was 
^MPimlM'«Dlp«it  waa  not  .that  close  and  smidl  €haii»«« 
4fi|jribil.MtltMd  and  private  recent  under  whicb  such 
'MManilAte  f«rfbr«ad/'  Tbis  waa  the  facL  It  was  the 
>#f jjfcii  dacbtf  baogiirt  loosely  around,  covering  a 
lihc  bad  of  the  Queen  and  ibat  of  Bergami, 
•ted  apd  'so£a  on  wbieb  they  Vetted,  were 
^dKiiAMtN^  distaiiot  tmM  each  other*  andt  whatioever 
MmU^  always  opeu. 

flpaMii^faitlrWaa  af.Abegreateatjmp^rtanee-^becaose, 
wAn  Mi»lo#liao-MHd|iief  of  .Maj9chi,  he  said,  that 
ijlfcttiiifc  mmMUt  :bptn  at  nigbt-«-<bi^L  it  waa  entli^ly. 


closeci^  shut  up ;  but  it  was  extracted  on  evoaii-exaini^' 
nation,  and  the  fact  was  substantiated  by  other  wk* 
nessesy  that  the  hatchway  was  always  open^  and  all  wha 
passed  above,  or  below ,  op  along  the  hatchway,  could 
know  what  was  doing.  The  parties  were  sleeping  as  in 
a  camp  on  land.  Could  it  be  supposed,  for  one  iostaDl^ 
that  this  awning  could  have  been  used  for  the  purpote 
of  an  improper  intercourse,  which  his  learned  friends 
inferred  from  circumstances  which  did  not  all  warrant 
it?  They  were  told  that  this  improper  intercourse  took 
place  in  the  day-time,  and  that  the  awning  was  letdown 
during  the  day.  He  knew  not  how  to  deal  with  this.  IP 
the  awnins  was  let  down  during  the  day,  what  was  it 
but  a  challenge  to  all  to  see<^-he  would  not  say  the  me 
made  of  it — but  it  was  an  open  exposure  of  the  mode  tffi 
lying  in  the  beds,  and  of  the  purpose  for  which  tbos^' 
beds  were  occupied  by  night  as  well  as  by  day/  The 
period  during  which  her  Majesty  was  in  this  situation 
was  from  the  ^Qthof  July  to  the  17th  of  August.  During 
that  time  her  Royal  Highness  was  proved  to  have  been 
extremely  fatigued,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  as 
Lieutenant  Hownam  had  fttated,  that  her  Royal  Higb^ 
ness  should  be  attended  by  some  person.  By  wl>at  per*, 
son,  then,  both  for  convenience  and  for  everv  necessary 
purpose,  could  she  be  more  properly  attended  than  by 
the  chamberlain  whom  she  nad  appointed  to  provide 
every  attention  and  protection  which  her  situation  re- 
quired, llie  whole  time  that  her  Royal  Highness  re* 
posed  there  she  had  her  clothes  ou  ;  no  time  was  found' 
when  the  parties  were  not  clothed.  There  was  but  one* 
moment  when  it  appeared  that  Bergami  was  positively 
under  the  tent>  aqd  then  he  was  clothed.  If  this  were  a 
case,  in  which  he  should  have  to  say  that  the  case  on  th^ 
other  side  was  not  made  out  according  to  the  tefter^  li(S 
should  say  that  it  was  never  proved  that  Rergami  Ihmj^ 
been  under  the  tent  at  night.  On  occasion  of  a  storm,  beP 
Royal  Hiehness  was  seen  led  down  from  the  deck  by  Ber- 
gami on  the  one  hand,  and  Lieut.  Flinn  on  the  other.  As 
Flinn  was  known  to  have  reposed  elsewhere,  there  was 
great  probability  that  Ber^mi  had  reposed  under  thetenc. 
But  of  that  there  was  no  proof.  However,  the  bed  bad  tbctt 
no  clothes  on,  and  Bergami  was  dressed.  Tlie  inference 
attempted  to  be  raised  was,  therefore,  on  that  one  occa- 
sion,  completely  negatived.  In  the  constant  use  of  the 
tent  all  was  open  and  avowed ;  the  light  was  gi\'en  onl/ 
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-liSUch.fNH  n  moat  impOrliint  circuiki9tance»  aod  dt^iiiieilj 
jMfed ;  noibiog  was  done  that  showed  coiicealcoeAt  or 
4|(i^iSe  of  the  fact ;  and  all  that  appeareiJ  was,  that  this 
^Ugtt^dt  ttoprotectedj  lady,  bat  the  boldest  of  the  party^ 
mi0nd  it  absolutely  necessary  that  some  male  person 
flllQiiU  attend  near  her.  Two  and  twenty  sailors  were  on 
I^QficcI^  Aod  passing  and  repassing  at  all  hours ;  two  steers- 
witm  >o  fegoiarly  relieving  one  another ;  there  was  a  con- 
alMt  UtbUiiy  lo  be  interrupted  and  observed  by  persons 
bflowi  aod  oa  every  side ;  and  yet  the  only  circumstance 
^Miksh  appeared  was,  that  Bersami  had  been  actually 
Hl^er.the  tent  oa  the  occasion  which  he  had  stated,  whca 
liirQ  ftademea  conducted  her  Royal  Highness  from  deck 
"^  ipootequence  of  the  alarm.  6ut,  in  the  absence  of 
iiBi  pffopfy  their  lordships  had  a  specimen  of  the  mode 
^HIOftM..to  on  the  other  side^  to  extort  from  witnesses 
'  'low  wd  beliefs  from  which  an  inference  might  pos« 
'.■  fas  mude  favourable  to  their  object.  Lieutenant 
}p  .with  the  candour  which  belonged  to  a  manly 
tr,  stated  ^at  once,  when  asked  his  belief^  that 
did  sleep  under  the  tent.  On  this  expression 
lef  being  made  by  Lieutenant  Hownam,  they  heard 
opbant  echo  from  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  they 
Jf03ti  t^.triomphaut  murmur  from  his  learned  friends,  and 
4|..  UhiC  h^d  been  believed,  and  all  that  had  been  ad- 
^ittodf  were  to  be  excluded,  and  they  were  to  fix  ou 
Abi  .tiilgie  and  solitary  fact,  that  Lieutenant  Hownam 
Imeved  both  ^Htrties  to  have  slept  under  the  tent. 
^HbiatrWM  he  to  say,  if  the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  in 
9^  Mie  pf  tbe  utmost  gravity    and   importance,   after 

tiring  rested  their  prima  facie  case  on  the  testimony 
IdMcariifed  servants,  on  the  testimony  of  disgracied 
jaesy  00  the  testimony  of  profligate  and  wicked 
ft  cpQected  from  all  quarters— he  would  not  say  by 
meant— iff  after  having  founded  their  prima  jacte 
CMC  op  tucb  testimony,  they  then  abandoned  it  all,  and 
|»q4  op  Poe  b^lief^  excluding  all  the  rest  out  of  that 
ttie jqI.  the  highest  criminal  nature  i  ^  This  was  conduct 
ijUfpurd  of  lA  the  records  of  criminal  justice.  The 
qjnj^bfi.at  to  bdref  might  have  been  objected  to,  be- 
aam  it  wat  not  evidence.  It  was  proper  only  as  a  mode 
fJT: trying  the  credit  of  tbe  witness;  and  l>ecause  tb^ 
w^foest  gave  an  answer  which  reflected  the  high  '^ 
hononr  on  his  credit,  his  learned  friend  founded  on  d 
MMwer  the  whole  of  their  case.    Lieuteniml  Hoiv  ^ 
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slated  no  Bi^tterj  to  be  attached  to  tbe .  nibiect.    Hd 
stated  that  it  was  necessary  for  her  Royal  Highdeii!)ii 

{TOtectioQ  that  sooie  male  person  should  attend  near  her* 
le  then  stated  that  he  considered  it  no  degradatioD  to) 
her  Ro^al  Highness  to  be  so  attended.    This  opiniiMV 
and  behef  be  stated  as  strongly  as  the  other.     His  learn* 
ed  friend  who  had  had  so  mdcb  opportunity  of  knowioff 
the  private  secreu  of  her  Royal  Highne^Si  conduct  mA 
habits  during  the  whole  period  embraced  by  the  investi« 
gatioui  had  not  once  got  ground  for  criminal  iDference^ 
but  by  dismembering  toe  testimony  of  lieutenant  Ho«iN 
nam,  and  detailing  his  belief  of  one  circumstance.    He 
now  came  to  offer  some  observations  on  the  testimooy^of 
Lieutenant  Flinn,i  who  had  not  been  called^  as  he  ooghl 
to  havf  been,  on  the  other  side,  but  by  them ;  wb6  kaA 
sot  been  sought  for  by  those  to  whom  he  could  bam 
given  important  information  if  they  wished  for  truths  bM 
by  them  who  were  obliged  to  repel  falsehood  and  pcif^iH 
ties.    Lieutenant  Flinn,  residing  in  Sicily  without  olt 
fice^  pension^  or  emolument  from  her  Majesty,  had  not 
been  sent  for  by  the  other  side  {  but  he  saw  in  the  pabHe 
papers  the  fabrications  and  falsehoods  set  up  against  the 
Queen  of  England.    He  had  not  been  birred  at  the  raid 
of  100  guineas  a  mooth-r-bad  no  prospect  of  rivalliog 
tbe  mate  of  the  polacca;  but  this  brave,  gallant,  hopodni 
able  mnn  came  to  support  innocence  against  perjury;  bf 
came  to  tbe  bar  of  their  lordships  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  best  of  his  recollection  and  belief,  at  the  di9iance  •! 
time  since  the  transactions  inquired  into  bad  taken  p]aor« 
it  was  certain  that  he  had  never  been  rn  a  court  of  jiis«i 
tice  beforci  and  certainly  no  witness  had  ever  been  nsnn 
affected  by  the  dignity  of  the  court  and  tbe  alarm  thai 
surrounded  him.     When  he  had   been  asked-  whetbei 
those  copies  he  held  in  his  hand  were  faithful  copief^  he 
said  they  were  not  faithful  copies,  meaning  eractly  thai 
they  were  faithful  copies.     Bui,  certainly,  a  more  nervoai 
and  mpre  agitated  man  he  had  never  seen  in  any  cooft 
iJe  was  asked  his  belief,  and  a  more  fair  and  clear  ae* 
count  of  belief  had  never  been  given,  because  the  witnesi 
referred  to  the  facts  on  which  he  founded  hrs  belief.    Hi 
bad   been  asked  as  to  the  situation  of  the  beds  fron 
Syracuse  to  Jaifa,  and  he  answered  that  Bergami*8  bee 
was  in  the  dining-room.     He  was  then  asked  as.  to  th 
situation  of  the  beds  from  Jaffa  to  Italy,  and  his  aniwei 
wasj»  **  I  don't  kffow«"    Tb^  reason  was  plaui,  for  hv 


•  

ity^repoeed  ihen  on  deck.    When  Lientetiant  Fliiili; 
BiiKd'ibioiigli  thie  dining-room  to  aitend  upon  ber 'Royal 
li^faoaat,  be  bad  meaoi  of  knowing  that  Bergami'  slept 
Ehargf  «iid  thoQgh  be  aetoally  saw  him  only  once«  he 
^|iaike  'to  fainl  behind  the  screen.    A  more  satisfactory 
fiannn  wh?  he  knew  tbat  be  slept  there  bad  never  beeti 
.known*    But  wfay^bot  know  WMre  Bergami  slept  when 
rMuning  from  Jaffa )     It  was  beoaase  he  had  not  occa<» 
tfion^  ta  pus  tbrongb  the  dining-room  in  waiting  in  the 
afcniniagian  the  Queen*    He  was  asked  whether  ther^ 
IsAriUeea  no  other  distribution  of  the  beds  made.    He 
HsMrered^  '^Ho,  it  was  unqecessary;  her  Majesty  did 
■  "iHinl  abe  pleased  with  her  sofa,  and  any  other  that  had  a 
Ind'CNi  deck  did  the  same.     I  bad  nothing  to  do  with  it." 
Wivso'be  was  asked  as  to  bis  belief^  he  did  not  give  a  be* 
fiaC.  foQoded  on  mmoor  or  scandal^  on  misrepresentation 
VmI  fiihehood.    He  did  right  in  looking  at  facts^  and 
laid  nothing  that  be  was  not  jostified  in  believing.    No 
ftieoii  ^OQld  for^t  bow  this  gallant  officer  was  cross- 
aaanioed,    Hf  did  not  undervalue  the  talents  of  the  Soli<r 
Olbi^eiieral ;  be  held  in  the  highest  honour  that  greatest 
af  Icjgal  talents,  that  most  important  means  of  detecting ' 
(slicaoiid  which  m^a  could  display,  that  best  shield  of 
rindered  innooeilpe«*>be  meant  that  talent  of  cross-exa« 
WBatioQ  wbtofa  was  often'  foqnd  successful  in  dragging 
irioctaat  tfiitb  from  its   lurkiog-Tplaces,  in    making  a 
fitneaa  disclose  what  he  wm  niost  anxious  to  conceal^ 
^d  in  disph^yiog  most  conspicaously  those  important 
tmriu  which,  were  most  sedulously  withheld.    But  that 
sbam  croaa-ezamioation  which  was  exercised  in  taking 
fivmtage  of  the  alarm  and  agitation  of  a  witness — 
ihoiicli   be  honoured  the   talent  of   cross-examination 
which  elicited    important  truth,    he   regarded   with   a 
siffT  inferior  degree  of  honour  that  sham  cross-exami* 
aatiooj,'  either  in  its  motives  pt  its  consequences.    A 
paper  bad  been  produced  by  this  witness— a  paper  as 
niaaaterial^  nay,  far  more  immaterial  than  the  Trieste 
journal  which  his  learned  friend   had  afforded  yester- 
day.   The  paper  produced  by  Lieutenant  Flinn  was  per- 
feetly  ioiojiaterial,  whether  it  existed  or  not.    It  was 
only  astateinent  of  dates  and  places.    The  witness  b^r 
lieviog  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  have  tho!<e 
dates  and  places^  made  his  clerk  transcribe  them.    On 
eeming  to  England  he  found  the  paper  so  lU  vimv^u,^ 
^  W0tdt  SO  ill  speJJed  as  to  be  unfit  for  use.    He  v\\ei^^ 
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fore  got  Count  Schiavini  to.  make  aooiher.  Tiie  datei 
were  proved  by  other  wiuiessea,  and  be  (Mr«  Dearoan} 
believed  that  the  dates  io  the  paper  alluded  to  were  oot 
found  to  differ  from  those  ^iven  bj  anv  other  witness* 
His  learned  friend  (the  Solicitor-General)  bj  bit  powers 
of  mind,  by  his  great  powers  of  coui^^p^nce,  and  by  bit 
talent  in  cross- exam  in  ation^  bad  in  the  case  of  this  wit- 
ness got,  what,  if  the  paper  and  its  contents  were  import- 
ant, might  lead  to  an  inference  mx>st  unfavourable,  to  the 
credit  of  the  witness;  but  what,, unimportant^ perfectlj 
unimportant  and  immaterial^  as  the  paper  was,  led  only 
to-. the  conclusion,  that  he  was  entirely  overcome  by  l^a 
own  agitation  and  alarn^.  The  greatest  men  in  the  fiel4 
were  known  to  be  nervous  and  agitated  on  occasiao^ 
foreign  to  their  profession,  Bui  never  had  a  nuure  com- 
plete illustration  b<;en  given  than  in  this  instance  of  thfs 
power  of  the  gown  over  military  prowess. — Ctdunt  amia. 
toga.  But  no  man  could  disbelieve  the  gei^ral  effect 
othis  testimony;  no  man,  after  the  evidence  of  LaciH 
tenants  Hownam  and  Flinn,  could  for  a  moment  giYe 
credit  to  the  indecent  exposures  sworn  to  by  the  clgptl^|| 
and  the  mate.  Here  again  the  evidence  had  brokea 
down  under  the  Attorney* General ;  be  ba^  detailed  J^ 
most  licentious  course  of  proceeding  on  the  part  of  B^« 
garni,  who  was  said  on  the  voyage  from  Jaffa  to  ha^f^ 
made  most  disgusting  exhibitions  of  his.person  befqip.. 
the  Queen.  His  own  witness  had  contradicted  him,  fpf , 
the  captain  only  called  them  apish  tricks^  and  lieu* 
tenant  Hownam  distinctly  proved  that  those  apish  trU^ 
amounted  only  to  this— •that  Beigamij  to  imitate  ai^4 
ridicule  some  portly  and  pompous  persona^Cj  ba/d  pM  . 
tome  cushions  under  his  waistcoat.  Yet  this  wail  to  D|e. 
brought  in  aid  of  the  kissing  and  embracing,  and  all  t)ic. 
ptber  disgnstinff  trash  which  was  to  give  a  colour  to  tjifp 
proceeding.  The  just  conclusion  from  all  that  had  f^^^ 
peared  in  evidence  regarding  the  tent  was  this— tbat.if ' 
the  Queen  and  Bergami  bad  intended  to  commit  adi^^f :. 
tery,  they  would  have  kept  below,  and  would  have  talKfi. 
especial  care  that  no  man  should  see  them  together  uib.,; 
der  the  tent  or  deck  even  in  the  day-time,  as  the  mor^^ 
captain  and  his  blushing  mate  had  ventured  to  depofi^» 
\i  was  not  immaterial  to  reflect  that  this  tent  scene  911. 
board  the  polacca  was  the  last  rag  that  yet  remained .19^ 
cover  the  nliby  deformity  of  the  case  in  support  of  tnc"^ 
bill*   If  it  were  clearly  shown  that  there  wius  nothing  in 
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t  of  Atf  QoctfabefofC  or  after  tbit  inridrnt 
tkM  MaM  merit  ceoaDre  even  from  the  most  rigid  mo- 
iHHH,  wb4  it  pOMible  for  the  House  to  believe  thstoa 
ihM'otei^D,  And  no  ether,  an  adalterous  intercoime 
bid'taken  ^«ceF  On  the  contrary,  if  no  such  facta.)ud 
btfM  irt>Mcd  li«  the  disgnelrng  exhibitioni  by  the  Oito-  - 
nfitt^'iM  rrtd^encie*  with  the  Bt&tnes  in  the  garden,  the 
drelM*  at  the  inatked  ball,  iind  the  risic  la  the  Theatre 
St'CnIoa,  tbe  House  wouM  have  rtot  permitted  such  s' 
dM  to  be  brttaght  fbrtrard-;  and  woald  not  any  judge,' 
ifft'  khd  beeo  a  Irral  ni  oar  courts,  have  declared  it' 
iMfJ*  aiiipakhy  the  stlention  of  a  jarj- 1  Let  it  be  re- ' 
orflkieletftttatllielr lordship  were  now  trying  the  highest' 
iMlI\ of  tb^ re&ln for  the  highest  crime  a  sabject  coold' 
timAAi  It  wea  their  duty  to  allow  no  middle  courte— ' 
BHAlgMcbftt)  eontprofnise  betweeo  their  duty  and  their' 
MKoUiAt'.:  They  were  not  to  receive  light  evidence ' 
BHder -iM 'Mppositien  that  the  puniibment  was  light:.!' 
nie-.MdMiiBlint  was  not  ligbt;-  it  was  the  heavieM  that' 
cMv  be'ttaflicted  on  a  Qtieeo.  For  his  owi]  part,  with--' 
ollWf  Mwgerated  sentiment,  which  perhaps  io  anad-' 
vVMe'iBiknt  bfe  allowed,  he  might  say  that  he  would' 
rdbef  teem  roykl  miMress  tried  at  the  bar,  like  AnnB' 
BKHevtaj  fin  berm^,  than  in  the  more  periloiis  Bitn&tion  ■ 
i#ra<^theQaee* now  stood/  He  would  moch  mther- 
blteidbaiid  ber  to  ibc  scaffold,  where  she  would  have-' 
-  lolay  her  august  head  upon  the  block  wTth  all  the  firm*'' 
nets  and  mngnanimily  nelonging  to  her  illustrious  fa- ' 
mily,  than  witness  her  eottdemnatioD  under  the  present' 
charges,  which  would  render  her  an  object  tnoeed  of' 
l^neral  pity,  but  of  more'  general  worn;  to  be  looiced' 
upon  only  as  one  who  v%t  entitled  »o  compassion^  having' 
fallen  by  the  miscondu  et  of  those  wfaoafterwardsbronBht ' 
her  to  pHnishmenl,  l>iJt  at  the  same  time  to  be  regarded 
Hs  a  most  deplorable  instance  of  degraded  rank  and'' 
rninrd  character.  1^9  Hotise  was  botind  theretbre  to" 
try  the  Queen  as  if  the  <A>mmiMkin  of  an  act  of  bigH' 
'reuoa  on  board  thi.'  pAlacea  had  been  eharged,  atid^  i 
ihns' viewing  it,  whnt' Would  be  the  language  of  anV' 
judge  regarding  a  prisdoet",  who,  having  by  the  evidence  •■ 
been  acipi'tCted  of  a  gr^at  nifnlber  of  Mse  and'im^»ortBDt  ^ 
cbtirgea,  was  at  lasi  nccnsed  of  one  single  and  compara- 
tively insignificant  ofTetice— would  not  the  jtidge declare 
oDtne  instant,  in  a  case  like  the  present,-  that  no  proof 
uiitcd'of  criminal  intercourse— ibai  ibemaii  fact  bad 
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been  €list)r6te<i**-«that  though .  the  ftwtiM  bad  perhUN 
been  showD  together  io  the  teoti  and  though  there  mighl 
be  a  furmise  or  potaibilitj  of  gotltf  because  one  of  Uk 
witnesses  had  hinted  at  such  a  sitnatiottj  yet  all  that  cri* 
niiniil  intent  was  negatiTed,  and  that  the  exeuse  for  tbi 
•itnation  was  given  onder  the  same  oath  that  had  twera 
to  it.  A  jadge  who,  under  such  circunutanoea^  did  ikm 
declare  that  a  prisoner^  ought  to  be  instantly  acquitted; 
would  deserve  to  be  impeached  at  the  bar  of  this  Hovsc 
for  a  gross  and  infamous  dereliction  of  his  duty.  Wai 
he  again  to  go  back  to  the  bath«— again  to  enter  into  the 
ftibles  of  Majochi.  and  Dement>  who  in  this  insunoii 
only  had  vouched  for  each  other  i  The  ^nestkm  wat] 
where  was  the  bath  I  One  stated  it  to  be  in  one  roopj 
and  another  in  another;  but  afterwards  it  appearod  In 
have  been  io  the  cabin;  and  the  chamberlaio^  tbeii 
lordships  would  probably  thinks  did  do  raore^  thaa  liis 
doty,  in  preparing  the  water^  and  feeling  ifM  tefopcfp* 
tore;  it  was  merely  ridicoloos  to  suppose  that  lHi;a(ayct4 
to  be  present  at  the  operation.  Where  facts  rested' qpoa 
the  -testimony  of  these:  two  witnesses^  they  were  wholly 
to  be  discredited!  and  the  House  was  bound  toaonaidci 
the  full  contradiction  they  had  received*  fivd  any  mu%* 
ter  of  criininfiuoa  exisi€4.on  tbe  pan  ef  thie -QueeRj  ^ 
advantageous  a  witness  td  sepport  i(t  bad  never  ben 
brought  into  court  as  Lieutenant  Hownam*  He  joined 
her  Majesty  at  Geooa  when  the  supposed  pasaion  waf  ml 
its  height,  and  he  had  continued  witfi.hctr  for  abof^lliW 
years,  during  which  he  must  have  been  well  ac^naiMfd 
with  whatever  criminal  acts  his  royal  mistress  bad  MifpH 
mitted.  The  other  side  bad  had  an  opportunity  o^^lMf* 
examining  him,  after  torturing  his  bielief  on  so^jejci^r^ 
every  description;  and  though  they  pretended  tOtpravi 
acts  of  indecent  familiarity  by  two  or  three  majsonsytwe 
or  three  whiter  washers,  and  two  or  three  discarded  fcr? 
vants,  they  had  not  ventured  evea  to  saggest  to  Uevt^nwsi 
Howaam  any  occasion  when  such  scenes,  if  they  ^exin^ 
most  inevitably  have  passed  before  hia^.  Both.  h^>ii^ 
lieotenant  Flion  gave  tbe  most  decisive  contradiction |9 
all  that  was  sworn  by  those  much  relied  on  witoessMfh 
Gargtnk)  and  Patorso.  He  would  now  notice  the  fii^« 
denoe  that  related  lo  the  Villa  d'£ste;  first,  however,  aa  kin 
learned  friend  reminded  him,  saying  a  few  words  regfipip 
ing  tbe  embrace  which  the  Queen  was  said  to  have  gflf&n 
Bergaosi  when  be  went  on  shore  at  Terracina^  afu^  the 
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,     .  fragrage,.  to  prprwt  itiQ  .QcceaaU;  of  obMrfitaK 

ifanline.    Aii.  that  was  provctl  wasj  tlinl  Msjocbi beitig 

ow  deLk,  tlie  I'lineesa  bad  thouglit  proper  to  have 

bip)  lor  ;*  wiifie^iE  ul  tiieltisB  sheallQwed  Berganii  to  give 
jUpon  livr  lipti.  M.  jocbi  had  taken  care  that  ngbody  ^ae 
jdiould  b?  prefeeni,  thai  he  might  not  be  contradicted} 
but  Btill  his  l'iij.ti-lioo(l  bad  Us  foundation  in  a  genu. of 
.truth,  becnii^e  itil  ilie  witneaset  agreed  that  ^rgami 
kissed  the  hand  kF  the  Prrncess  upon  deck  when  be  took 
hiedepititure,  wliicii  was  no  more  than  the  reit  of  the 
siiite  Mere  in  tlie  lidliit  of  doing  on  dimilar  occaiioda. 
lie  bad  by  aocidetii  paiaed  over  aaoiber  kisa — the  kiaton 
Itergaini's  viiit  lo  Messina,  about  a  mile  from  the  dvrell- 
iiig  of  the  I'riiicess,  lo  make  some  purchasev  Majocbt 
twd  thought  (it  10  iwtar,  that  on  parting  on  this  distant 
expedition  hire  n^aiik  was  a  most  affectionate  leave- 
takingi  at  »  hich  he  alone  was  present.  Uowe?er  Demont 
thought  it  ri^lu  onihi^  point  to  give  her  friend  some  slight 
coofirinuiion,  and  accordingly  she  said,  that  there  had 
bee^  some  kissing  ui  tlieir  parting,  but  that  her  back  was 
miqed,  itnd  she  could  aot  tell  whether  the  kiss  was  given 
on  the  hand  or  on  the  face.  The  truth,  no  doubt,  was, 
(hat  her  R<ijal  Highness  had  given  her  hand,  thai  her 
chain herlain  oii;j;hi  rt'ceive  the  ordinary  token  of  regards 
It  would  be  a  wmieof  titne  indwell  longer  on  these  petty 
incidents,  itnd  he  wuuki  proceed  therefore  lo  the  VilU 
d'Kiie,  where  ihat  vyiuable  member  of  sociciy,  and  galo 
Isilt  oiBcer  in  tlie  iii  my  of  Napoleon,  M.  iJacchi,  was  hnt 
taken  iota  the  service  of  the  Princess.  It  was  observ- 
1^  thai  the  Housi;  had  bad  two  discarded  servants,  Ma* 
joolii  aud  Uemoni,  to  proTe  traasactioni  before  the  tent* 
KMK  in  the  pulacca;  and  two  Other  discarded  servants, 
Sacchi  and  Re&telii,  to  speak  to  events  subsequent  to  it 
.p^v.atabJisb  the  most  disgraceful  facts  that  aver  pol- 
i|illfd-:She  lips  of  man,  ana  which  be  f-Mr.  DeDmafl) 
,||iiliU  bav«  iboBght  no  husband  of  the  slightest  feeling 
tMald  ban  permitted  to  have  been  given  in  evidence 
JMiMt  bia  wife,  even  if  she  bad  deserted  his  fond  and 
JHMJMiate  embraces,  much  less  if  he  had  driven  her  into 
■llUitJV  throating  her  from  his  dwelling;  recollecting 
ipil  tbe  mow  depraved  tie  showed  hit  wife  to  be,  the 
dhilpt^^CMahlisfaed  his  own  crueltf  and  profligiioy;  and 
iJnlptOM  impBlatiovs.hecatt  upos  her,  the  tnoretie  wm 

t*|F4itBfm4  foi  haviBg  descried  and  aboodonad.be^: 
Bfa4MMd  euwples  supposed  to  be  similar  to  the^ieT 
tk/TFart  8]  2  f 
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•cnt  quoted  frorii  English  History,  but  he  knew  of  no 
ample  in  any  history  of  a  Christian  king  who  had  thought 
himself  at  liberty  to  divorce  his  wife  for  any  miscoirduct, 
when  his  own  misconduct  in  the  first  instance  was  the  oo 
casion  of  her  fall.  He  had,  howeyer,  found  in  somt 
degree  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  imperial  Rome,  and  it 
was  the  only  case  in  the  annals  of  any  nation  which  ap* 
peared  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  present  pro- 
ceeding. Scarcely  had  Octavia  become  the  wife  of 
Nero,  when  almost  on  the  day  of  marriage  she  became 
also  the  object  of  his  disgust  and  aversion.  She  was  re* 
pudiated  and  dismissed  on  a  false  and  frivolous  pretext. 
A  mistress  was  received  into  her  place,  and  before  long 
she  was  even  banished  from  the  dwelling  of  her  husband. 
A  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot  against  her  honour,  to  im- 
pute to  her  a  licentious  amour  with  a  slave,  and  it  wai 
stated  by  the  great  historian  of  corrupted  Rome,  that  oa 
that  occasion  some  of  her  servants  were  induced,  not  bj 
bribes  but  by  tortures,  to  depose  to  facts  injurious  to  her 
reputation  ;  but  the  greater  number  persisted  in  faithfallj 
maintaining  her  innocence.  It  seemed  that,  though  the 
people  were  convinced  of  her  purity,  the  prosecutor  per- 
severed in  asserting  her  guilt,  and  finally  banished  her 
from  Rome.     Her  return  was  like  a  flood.  The  generous 

Eeople  received  her  with  those  feelings  which  ought  to 
ave  existed  in  the  heart  of  her  husband.  But  a  second 
'conspiracy  was  afterwards  attempted,  and  in  the  course 
of  that  inquiry  she  was  convicted  and  condemned.  She 
was  banished  to  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
the  only  act  of  mercy  shown  to  her  was  putting  an  end 
to  her  sufferings  by  poison  or  the  dagger.  In  the  words 
'  of  Tacitus, ''  Non  alia  exsul  visentium  oculos  majore  mi- 
sericordia  afTecit,  Meminerant  adhuc  quidam  Agrip« 
pinae  a  Tiberio  ;  recentior  Julia^  memoria  observabatary 
Claudio  pulss.  Sed  illis  robur  actatis  assuerat:  Iceta 
aliqua  viderant,  et  praesentem  secvitiam  n^elioris  olim  for- 
tunas  recordatione  allevabant,  Huic  primum  nuptiarura 
dies  loco  funeris  fuit,  deductac  in  domum,  in  qua  nihil 
nisi  luctuosuui  haberet."  The  deaili  of  her  father  and 
ber  brother  had  deprived  her  of  her  natural  protectors 
who  might  have  stood  between  her  and  misery,  '^  turn 
ancilla  domina  validior  :  et  Poppcea  non  nisi  in  pemiciefli 
uxoris  nuptia:  postremo  crimen  omni  exitio  gravint,^ 
The  Princess  o\  Wales  had  left  this  country  after  the 
first  conspiracy  had  been  attempted  and  had  failed  \  beir 
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fflnatriom  Triends— those  who  hnd  basked  in  the  splendour 
of!ber  noon-tide  rays — had  then  deserted  her.  Soon 
•fterwards  rumour?  and  reports  of  the  most  afflicting 
Uod  prevailed^  and  those  rumours  and  reports  at  length 
iMamed  something  of  a  tangible  shape,  and  her  Majesty 
bad  been  called  upon  to  grapple  with  them  as  substan- 
tial chargesy  and  he  hoped  that  she  had  shown  that  they 
were  utterly  unfounded.  In  that  situation,  however,  she 
bad  been  depriveci  of  her  only  daughter:  that  unhappy 
cbild  was  removed  from  the  means  of  longer  protecting. 
heraflSicted  mother.  In  that  fatal  month,  which  blasted 
tbe  hopes  of  England,  November,  1817,  it  so  happened 
that  every  one  of  the  material  witnesses  in  this  case  had 
1»ea.  dischargod  from  the  service  of  the  Princess.  It 
was  then  that  Demout  was  sent  away  with  all  her  valued 
iecretfl;  it  was  then  that  Majochi  was  turned  away  with 
all  his  fearful  proofs,  of  he  knew  not  how  many  kisses, 
ud  in  the  same  month  those  two  special  gentlemen, 
liessfi.  Sacchi  and  Restelli,  had  been  deprived  of  their 
•UoatioDs.  Thus  this  illustrious  lady,  who  was  supposed 
to  hftveaioDed  with  so  much  boldness,  and  to  have  loved 
with  sttch  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  had  ventured  to  turn 
loose,  upon  the  world  the  four  individuals  most  capable  of 
proTiog  the  case  against  her,  and  of  reducing  her  to  the 
lowest  stage  of  disgrace  and  misery.  They  were 
discarded  servants,  apd  he  -would  say  so,  though  in 
tlBie  all  phrases  became  hacknied  in  the  mouths  of 
mes;  yet,  if  after  the  lapse  of  six  years  such  testimony 
was  to  be  received,  he  would  appeal  to  the  House  in 
what  situation  human  society  would  be  placed.  Refer- 
ence had  been  made  on  former  occasions  to  that  bill, 
Vbich  had  for  its  object  to  make  adultery  a  crime. 
The  draft  of  it  was  still  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  parliament,  and  excluded  from  the  right  of  complain- 
ing.of  every  husband  who  had  colluded  with,  con^iived 
ft,  or  permitted  the  offence  of  his  wife.  In  the  debates 
on.  that  measure  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  it  ' 
Wj$0  6t  that  adultery  should  be  considered  a  crime  ;  but 
iiwas  also  held  that  it  was  far  more  unfit  that  such  an. 
^eoaragement  to  perjury — such  a  premium  to  malig* 
oiiyr-^hould  be  held  out  to  discarded  servants.  Adul- 
^fUj'was  onqaestionably  criminal  in  various  degrees,  but 
MOSt.espei^ially  so  when  the  conduct  of  the  husband  b/lM 
-Itff BJiDipipeaobable ;  but  when  he  had  been  guilty  O^^H 
JBOffl  practices — when  he  bad  committed  sovi«  A"^^^ 
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breach  of  his  duty,   the  feelings  of  maokind   wOilU 
never  accord  with  the  condemnation   of  a  wife.     He 
(Mr.  Denman)  never  could  reflect  upon  the  condition  of 
discarded  servants^  with  reference  to  the  matter  nowi 
before  the   House^  without  remembering  the  immortal 
words  of  Burke  where  he  directed  the  fire  of  his  e)o« 
quence  against  spies  in  general,  but  especially  against 
domestic  spies :  he  said  that  by  them  **  the  seeds  of  de- 
struction are  sown  in  civil  intercourse  and  happineaa) 
the  blood  of  wholesome  kindred  is  affected :  our  tabiM 
and   our  beds  are  surrounded  with  snares,  and  all  the 
means  given  by  Providence  to  make  life  safe  and  coon^ 
fortable,  are  converted  into  instruments  of  terror  and 
alarm/'     Discarded  servants  had  it  in  their  power  at  M 
times  to  depose  to  facts  on  which*  they  could  not  be  coiH 
tradicted.    If  any  man  should  dare  to  swear  that  tbe 
noble  consort  of  one  of  their  lordships  had  got  out  of 
her  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  unseen  but  throoRll 
the  Vey-hole  or  the  crevice  of  a  door,  and  crept  to  tbe 
bed  of  a  domestic,  how  was  it   possible  to  contradict 
such  a  witness,  who  had- been  dismissed,  notwithstanding 
his  possession  of  a  secret  so  fatal,  but  by  the  general 
purity  of  the  character  of  the  illustrious  accused,  and 
by  the  malice  of  the  accuser  betraying  itself  in  the  lerj 
foulness  of  his  charge?    One  of  the  servants  in  the  case 
of  the  witness  lo  whom  he  had  already  alluded,  being 
questioned  upon  subjects  of  this  foul  and  filthy  descrif^ 
tion  by  one  of  the  persons  who  had  attempted  to  suborn 
her,  had  given  him  an  answer  full  of  female  spirit  and 
virtuous  indignation— -an  answer  which  he  preferred  to 
give  in  the  original,  because  he  was  unwilling  to  dimi^ 
nish  its  force,  and  because  being  less  known  the  coarae* 
nesB  would  be  less  understood : 

To  such  discarded  suborners  as  Sacchi  and  Restelli 
might  this  answer  be  applied.  Sacchi  had  talked  a 
great  deal  about  his  being  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman ! 
he  had  received  the  reward  of  his  fidelity  on  tlie  field  of 
battle,  and  one  of  the  first  proofs  he  gave  that  he  d^ 
served  it  was  coming  forward  to  betray  his  mistresii 
What  nnighty  distinction  was  there  between  treachery 
and  perjury — between  the  man  who  betrayed  truths  tJlill 
had  come  to  his  knowledge  in  the  excess  of  confident 
reliance,  and  the  man  who  would  invent  them  for  tM 
sake  o£  a  base  reward  i    The  witness  who  was  ^nmfflolA 


d(te  lift  Bniliiiifc  coari  of  jaalice  wat  boQnd  by  hn  'dath 
tadiadose  the  truths  and  the  whole  trutji ;  but  why  apon 
tUi  acGaaioa-  bad  Sacchi  made  bit  appearance  I  Because 
he  had  been  bribed  to  give  his  evidence.     He  had  rt^ 
Mved  DO  summons,  no  subpana,  and  no  force  had  been 
■tccsiary  to  compel  him;  he  was  a  volunteer  in  iniquity, 
bit  001  for  bis  own  sake,  but  for  the  most  base  and  sor- 
did purposes,  and  was  equally  infamous,  whether  he  came 
ts  diseiose  the  real  secrets  of  his  mistress,  or  to  perjure 
himself  by  the  assertion  of  what  was  false.  The  greatest 
•f  ill  traitors— 4he  first  apostate  to  Christianity  and  ha« 
MO  Mtore— -was  not  forsworn  :  he  only  came  to  betray 
his.aasier;  yet  the  execrations  of  mankind    had  foi- 
hvedUoa  from  that  moment  to  the  present.     He  (Mr. 
9nHiaQ^  always   thought   of   this  great   prototype  of 
tnschery  and  infamy  when  he  saw  such  a  .witness  as 
Ssodri  advance  the  Bible  to  bis  lips,  ready,  like  Judas^ 
tahsiray  God  and  man  at  once  with  the  same  blasphem* 
log  kill.    Sacchi  was  discharged  in  November,  18 17^ 
viah  all  these  dreadful  secrets,  if  he  were  to  be  believed, 
M  his  possession,  and  at  that  period  it  might  be  said  that 
die  soQspiracy  agai«st  her  Majesty  was  already  formed. 
V -at  tiMt  time  there  had  been  no  Ompteda,  no  Milan 
iMUBission^  and  if  the  Queen,    instead   of  bei^g  ex- 
pelled from  ber  liome,  had  left   it  for  her  own   conve* 
weoecand  pleasure,  yet  even  then   the  conspiracy  was 
^Booed  and  was  sure  of  being  carried  into  enecc.     But 
tiikere  was. a  period  when  corruption  takes  place  in  the 
hoMfUL  heart,  so  there  may  be  a  moment  of  repentance; 
to^  fortnnately,  Louisa  Demont  disqualified   herself  as 
*Woess,  by  prxinouncing  in  favour  of  her  mistress  one 
^  the  most  cordial  and  excellent  panegyrics  that  evev 
poceeded  from  a  servant.     With  that  unequivocal  tea-: 
tasoy  staring  them  in  the  face,  it  was  impossible  not 
•oijMo  believe  a  word  that  she  had  sworn  in  contradio* 
v|^  •£  herself,  but  a  word  that  any  of  the  other  wit«« 
Mies  bad  deposed  against  the  Queen.     It  was,  indeed, 
^nost  bappy  circumstance,  that  this  female,  who  after* 
*ii(h^  by  the  persuasion  of  her  paramour  Sacchi,  was 
^  mbosd  to  appiear  in  the  shattered  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
ks4  tinis  destroyed  her  own   and  the  evidence  of  her 
tfliftpetrs*    It  was  needless  to  refer  to  the  precise  terms 
if  her  letter,  written  under  circumstances  which  incon- 
'mertibly  proved  that  she  must  have  been  sincere ;  shit 
ihwixpoiie  of  her  family  and  ber  sisters^  w\40Uk  %\\^ 
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wished  to  recommend  to  the  notice  and  protection  of 
her  Majesty*  If,  indeed,  what  she  had  sworn  at  the  bar 
were  true^  would  she  have  been  so  anxious  to  introduce 
her  innocent  relatives  to  a  receptacle  of  vice  and  .de- 
bauchery? Impossible!  Human  nature  could  not  be  so 
depraved^  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  decency  and  virtue.  It 
was  by  no  means  immaterial  to  call  the  attention  of  theii 
lordships  to  what  passed  yesterday,  when  an  elderly 
person  from  the  same  neighbourhood  of  this  chamber- 
maid,  who  had  seen  in  all  the  papers,  to  the  disgrace  oi 
the  age,  these  scandalous  proceedings,  and  had  marked 
the  rare  inconsistency  of  the  testimony,  and  the  decia* 
rations  of  Uemont^  had  come  forward  to  depose  to  lb€ 
fact.  What  could  be  more  proner  or  more  natural;  for 
Demoot's  declarations  were  in  all  respects  consisteDt  with 
/her  letters,  and  those  letters  alone  were  an  acquittal  of 
her  Majesty.  He  positively  declared,  that  if  sucb  a 
witness,  with  such  means  of  knowledge,  bad  so  express- 
ed herself  in  the  box  on  a  trial  on  a  charge  of  this  de^ 
scription,  ber  evidence  must  have  procured  the  instaat 
discharge  of  the  accused  from  all  imputation.  Wbeo  a 
witness  was  thus  opposed  to  herself*— when  one  point  of 
her  conduct  so  diametrically  contradicted  the  otber^-* 
surely  the  most  rational  mode  of  proceeding  was  to  con- 
sider the  motives  that  might  have  operatM  upon  her  mind 
to  produce  a  change,  and  to  impel  her  to  abandon  trotfa. 
Upon  this  point  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  enlarge. 
When  the  counsel  for  the  Queen  had  been  challenged  to 
produce  this  witness  and  that  witness,  it  was  impos« 
fible  for  any  man  not  to  reflect  that  she  had  been  sur* 
rounded  by  dangers  of  every  kind.  He  would  ask,  if 
her  Majesty  bad  been  accused,  only  two  years  ago,  of 
the  crimes  now  laid  to  her  charge,  she  could  look  to  anj 
creature  for  a  defence  and  protection  with  more  asaor- 
ance  than  to  the  writer  of  those  passionate  letters  ?  Yet  al 
this  moment  she  was  one  of  the  principal  persons  brought 
forward  to  destroy  that  character,  and  sully  that  virtue, 
which  she  had  again  and  again  acknowledged.  This  of  it^ 
self  was  a  marvellous  lesson,  and  a  most  singular  ond  pro^ 
yidential  proof  of  the  necessity  of  overruling  the  oOf- 
suspecting  confidence  of  tbe  Queen.  On  this  acconnt 
it  became  necessary  for  her  counsel  to  take  tbe  defence 
into  their  own  hands,  and  to  determine  where  no  case 
was  proved,  not  to  meet  imaginary  evidence,  but  to  <xhh 
^nt  thcA^selves  with  clearing  her  Majesty  from  piU  ibali 


Wl'jl^tllttdbw  of  tHtimony  to  support  it.  They  bad 
M^iir  mirtie  to  ^espone  her  iDiiocence  to  the  possible 
imdiery  of  the  sister  of  Demont>  or  to  submit  that 
ibtcr  to  the  perils  of  a  cross-examioation.  Some  little 
fcrgetfolness'— some  trifling  slip — some  unconscious 
fnor  CD  a  point  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  real 
omts  of  the  defence,  might  give  the  other  side  an 
toportant  advantage  over  a  weak  and  timorous  female. 
For  this  reason  he  trusted  that  the  law  advisers  of  her 
Mjjjesty  woold  stand  excused  to  all  mankind  for  resting 
thdefebceof  their  illustrious  client  on  such  evidence 
SI  woold  have  satisfied  the  utmost  severity  of  a  court  of 
jMiee.  Perhaps  too  great  a  compliment  had  been  aU 
mdypaid  to  the  case  in  accusation  by  production  of  any 
ffideDce  to  meet  it;  for  had  the  question  been  agitated 
(Mtwhtie,  a  judge  might  have  been  called  upon  after 
the  prusecution  had  closed  to  direct  an  acquittal.  They 
M'M  felt  it,  and  only  the  remarkable  nature  of  the 
tiseliad  induced  them  to  deviate  from  the  course  they 
AiM  otherwise  have  pursued.  But  as  there  was  no 
Mio  hoiuan  incredulity,  the  Attorney-General  would 
JN^doubt  make  many  acute  observations  on  the  absence 
•f  witnesses  for  the  Queen.  He  would  ask  where  is  the 
Merof  Demont,  Mariette,  and  some  dozen  of  servants 
vbo  might  have  been  called,  and  who,  by  possibility  ia 
Iks  perplexity,  irritation,  and  confusion  of  a  cross^ex- 
itoiDatioRy  mieht  be  entrapped  into  some  trivial  mistake. 
Of  this  the  House  had  already  had  some  experience. 
What  a  triumph  had  been  proclaimed  on  the  production 
^a  piece  of  paper  by  Lieut.  l:*'linn,  which  was  not  of 
the  sliffbteK  use,  out  which,  it  was  asserted,  had  covered 
■hi  with  everlasting  inflmy.  It  was  curious  to  look  at 
dbe* cross-examination  of  this  brave  officer:  the  last 
jlKstioni 'after  which  he  was  dismissed  as  if  unworthy  of 
ninlier  interrogatories  had  reference  to  the  paper  he  had 

enced:  it  was,  ^'Did  you  not  say  that  it  was  your 
l^riting  V    In  fact,  he  had   never  said  so ;  but  it 
tis  pot  into  his  mouth  as  if  he  had,  and  the  witness  in- 
ttotioasly   adopted  it.     It  then  became  utterly  impossi- 
Uefbr  him   to  deny  it,  though   he  might  fairly  enough 
tffij,  '*  if  I  did  say  bo,  it  was  because  I  was  in  such  a 
4liie  -^bat  I  coold  not  give  my  attention   fairly  to  the 
qoMAoB.**    With   this  experience  before  their  eyes— 
Vitb  thii  example  of  Lieut.  Flinn,  who  in  all  the  go» 
v^flwii^Dt  newspapers   was    said   to   have  destroyed  a 
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Hrrctched  caase  by  his  still  more  wre^bed  failure,  in  the 
recollection  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  learned  coa^jiitoi 
had  exercised  a  sound  discretion  in  not  calling  furthi 
etidence.  They  had  thought  that  after  the  proofs — tt 
undeniable  proofs — they  had  already  given  of  her  Majei 
ty's  innocence,  they  should  do  wrong  to  expose  nervoi 
females  to  the  hazard  of  a  cross-examination — when  n< 
thing  was  wanted  for  the  defence,  and  every  little  poii 
extorted  was  important  to  the  pn)secuti6n. 

The  learned  counsel  was  about  to  proceed  to  som 
other  parts  of  the  case,  when  he  was  interrupted  bjih 
Earl  of  Liverpool^  who  moved  the  adjournmenti  obaen 
ing  that  it  was  now  past  the  usual  hour. — Adjourned  < 
A  o'clock 

TWENTIETH  DAW^Ocloher^b. 

The  Lord'ChanceUor  having  taken  his  seat,  after  tb 
usual  formalities  the  counsel  were  called  in. 

Mr.  Denman  resumed  his  speech. — He  was  now  oatc 
rally  brought  to  that  part  of  his  address  to  their  lordriiif 
in  which  he  had  to  trace  the  cause  of  an  event  whic 
formed  an  important  feature  in  these  proceedings — fa 
meant  the  engagement  of  that  individual  into  the  servic 
of  her  Majesty,  whose  name  had  been  so  much  dwel 
on  at  the  bar,  and  so  frequently  mentioned  by  their  lord 
ships.  That  engagement  took  place  in  October,  1814 
and,  upon  reviewing  the  circumstances  under  which  i 
was  made,  he  thought  it  was  impossible  for  any  perso 
to  have  entered  into  the  service  of  a  royal  person  with 
better  prospect  and  more  encouraging  hopes  of  that  pre 
motion  which  followed.  Their  lordships  would  see,  o 
reference  to  Mr.  Craven's  evidence,  page  533,  (Def.  Pi.  1 
p*  171.)  that  Bergami  was  engaged  by  the  Princess  c 
Wales  in  consequence  of  an  extraordinary  recomaaenda 
tion  from  the  Marquis  Ghisiliari,  the  grand  chambei 
lain  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  had  long  knowi 
him  and  his  family.  Itappeared,  also,  from  thecvideno 
of  Sir  William  Gell,  that  the  marquis  not  only  treate 
Bergami  on  a  footing  of  equality,  but  that  he  recom 
mended  Bergami  to  her  Uoyal  Highness  as  a  person  i 
be  depended  upon  for  honour  and  fidelity  ;  as  one,  also 
who  at  that  eventful  period  had  sulfered  in  his  fortune 
His  family,  formerly  of  consideration,  had  fallen  inV 
distress  from  the  circumstances  of  the  revolutions  mm 
changes  of  the  French  government,  and  was  then  re 
duced.     This  was  exprcsbly  slated  by  Sir  William  QSeil 
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fMbiif'lowhbips  woold  find  hi  pag^  549  of  the  ttiitiutei : 
Jj^  TU  I.  p.  184.)  Sir  Wiiiiaili  fHriher  stated,  thtic  the 
ikkfqm  treated  BergHini  with  lira  highest  fli«tinctibtt; 
.^ftd  Ami  he  iaioted  him  as  mi  intimate  t'rrend.  At  thi% 
llieir  kwdsbipi  certainly  could  not  be  surprised  when 
•kaf  «ft«rwikrd«  found  Colonel  Uhvieri»  and  other  per- 
•na  of  aBqaetiionablie  respe(*tal>iliiy,  speaking  of  him  in 
toma  of  eologtom.  Bot  he  was  not  defending;  Bergatni : 
aS  that  be  bad  to  do  was  to  show  tliat  the  allegatiohs  re- 
'ipaeUag  bis  entraace  into  the  service  of  h^r  Royal  High* 
Mat  weie  uotrae;  aod  the  mode  in  which  he  had  beea 
intiodaced  was  alone  important  in  that  respect.  He 
riMNwht  it  wai  impossible  to  advert  to  that  mode^  to  all 
tiifeeifcoaiitaaces  connected  with  his  introdactioo,  with>> 
•milt  peiceiving  that  Bergami  was  soch  a  person  as  any 
eto^Hoyer  would  be  glad  to  receive,  and  the  employment 
ef  arbom  it  was  proper  to  advise^  and  without  being 
^  r  to  acknowledge  that  there  was  nothing  extraordi- 
in  ihe  promotion  which  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
JUg'twelTe  months  had  taken  place.  Here  it  might  not 
'lie^laiproper  to  observe^  that  the  conrier  of  a  royal  per- 
il^ ia  not  ooosidered  a  menial  servant ;  and  that  the 
HpMJrbich  bek>ng8  to  that  station  in  such  a  service  is 
^«at  a  Ktery.  However,  Bergami  wa^,  in  the  course  of 
•Ijibeyebr  alter  be  was  engaged,  promoted  to  the  situatioh 
tf  |Nlge»  and  be  believed  in  the  same  year  received  the 
l^f  or  cbamberlaih.  Now,  he  did  not  mean  to  deny  that 
V  WoaU  bave  been  advisable  for  her  Royal  Highness  to 
Site  appointed  to  the  station  of  chamberlain  soine  per- 
HMH  of  rank  and  distinction  frotn  this  country,  if  such  a 
tmnun  totM  bate  been  found  at  the  time.  But  when  the 
[petitea  of  her  Royal  Highness  for  engaging  Drrgami 
g  asada  ibe  subject  of  discussion,  he  would  ask  what 
i^  wbat  hope,  she  could  have  at  that  period  of  ob« 
ig  tbe  servfca  of  any  English  person  of  distinction  i 
eootd  she  expect  ttiat  such  a  person  would  like  to 
iMIt  the  di^^pteasore  of  the  court  at  home,  for  the  sake 
^eotering  into  her  service?  Her  Royal  Highne»:>  could 
90t  espect  Mt.  Craven  to  remain  in  her  service,  because 
ba  bad  stipulated  to  attend  her  only  for  a  period,  as  his 
iltita  would  permit;  and  Sir  William  Gell  left  her  bc- 
MMa  bfa  health  did  not  permit  him  to  accompany  her 
llttjrlrf  ^^gbtfess  on  her  travels.  She  was,  then,  after 
gentleiifen  quitted  her  service,  \th  without  tire 
of  sapplyiag'  th^  office  of  chamberlain  bj  ati>[ 
Dff.  Part  2.3  2/ 
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person  of  rank  from  this  country  ;  and  under  these  cir» 
cuinstanccSy  and  with  the  recommendations  she  had  re* 
ceived  of  Bergami,  he  would  ask  whether  it  was  possible 
she  could  have  done  better  than  to  bind  to  her  service  by 
a  judicious  promotion  a  man  of  honour  und  courage  i  To 
give  honourable  distinction  by  their  favours  was  one  of 
the  proudest  prerogatives  which  royal  personages  pos- 
sessed.    Their  lordships  would   understand   he  did  not 
mean  that  constitutional  honours  were  so  conveyed  ;  but 
this  would  surely  be  admitted-— that  any  individual  who 
is  once  introduced  to  the  notice  of  a  royal  personage,  aod 
obtains  a  share  of  the  royal  favour,  becomes,  at  least 
with  respect  to  all  other.<«  vvho  attend  on  that  royal  per- 
sonage, a  person  of  distinction.     He  would  not  ask  whe- 
ther Captain  Pechell  had  exercised  a  ri/^ht  judgment  in 
lefusing  to  sit  at  table  with  Bergami.  .  Perhaps  it  migiU 
be  thought  right  by  many  ;  at  any  rate  he  wai«  right  in 
acting  on  his  own  judgment,  such  as  it  was.    But  this  he 
would  say — that  no  person  could  suffer,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  world,  by  entering  into  society  with  a  person  whoio 
any  loyal  individual  honoured  with  notice  and  distinc- 
tion.     Besides,  it  had  been  proved  that  it  was  thought 
necessary  that  her  Majesty  should  have  u  guard  ;  and 
their  lordships  would  recollect  what  had  been  proved  re- 
specting the  placing  of  Bergami  near  her  Royal  High- 
ness.    M.  Sicard  had  stated  that  the  cabinet  to  whicb 
Bergami  was  removed,  at  Naples,  opened  into  the  garden  j 
that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  have  Bergami  there ;  and 
without  the  smallest  notice    being  given  to  her  Rojal 
Highness,  and  without  any  communication  or  any  know* 
ledge  whatever  on  her  part,  Bergami  was  removed  from 
the  room  in  which  he  slept,  and  placed  in  that  cabinet 
It  was  most  important  tiiat  her  Majesty  should  have  qeaj 
her  a  person  whose  fidelity  could  be  rehed  on;  form 
man  who  read  the  evidence  could  for  a  moment  dotibl 
that  her  Majesty  was  at  this  time  surrounded  by  spies 
and  that  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  her  persona 
safely  was  in  danger.     But,  if  there  should  be  any  d.if 
ference  of  opinion  on  that  point,  at  least  this  was  clear-^ 
that  her  Royal  Highness  was  impressed  with  a  belief  it 
this  effect.  Now,  wheu  Bergami  had  itonesily  dischargee 
the  service  in  which  he  had  been  employed,  could  imij 
thing  be  more  natural  than  that  he  should  have  been  pro 
motcd  from  the  honourable  ofiice  of  page  to  the  >Lili  nion 
L    CQnfidenlial  one  of  chamberlain  ?  Bergami  had  qualities; 
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'^liMt'vliicb  particuliarly  fitted  him  for  th^  office*  Amon^ 

ttherSf  be  had  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  accounts. 

^  MH  wheir  bis  learned  friend  asked  so  emphatically  what 

doaid  be  the  caose  of  Bergami's  promotion,  he  would  re- 

Mett  their  lordships,  from  their  own  experience,  to  re- 

itct  flvheiher  this  was  not  likely  to  form  a  considerable 

ifftoiDibendatioQiwith  any  royal  person  in  the  situation 

'  tf 'the  Princess  of  Wales?  whether  that  sole  merit  of 

iMnietlly  adjusting  accounts,  regulating  the  details  of 

itti^tfditare,  and  saving  her  Royal  Highness  the  trouble 

^tii  attending  to  those  affairs,  would  not  be,  to  a  royal 

iMRvidiiarso  situated  as  the  Princess  of  Wales  was,  a 

'^Ojjkrobg  reason  for  conferring  favour  and  distinction 

4ii:'.Mcb  a  man  as  Bergami  i    It  was  also  to  be  recoU 

lifelg J j  that  at  the  time  of  this  appointment,  Sicard  left 

kl^'&ojal   Highness  because  pecuniary  affairs  called 

Him^  lo  England.     It  was  therefore  quite  natural,  after 

Seftrd   bad   left  her   Royal    Highness,   that  Bergami 

■  illMid  be  selected  for  managing  the  accounts,  and  that 

Wfkbold  be  promoted  to  the  situ<ition  of  chamberlain—-* 

%A  office  for  which  Sicard,  with  all  his  good  qualities, 

Ifte  not  properW  qualified.    There  was  likely  to  be  a 

obtMiderable  diflerence  in  point  of  qualification  between 

4lQaD  who  bad  been  in  military  society,  and  who  had 

MAi   aecQscomed  to  hold  intercourse  with  persons  of 

tuaik,  and  .one  who,  however  respectable,  had  been  in  a 

siatioii^  the  manners  of  which  were  likely  to  hang  about 

k'rtinn  through  life.    Sicard  could  not  have  been  intro-* 

lliriMcl  into  society  as  a  chamberlain  in  the  same  way  as 

Bfcri;anli :  but  when  this  individual  was  honoured  with 

Mia  infierinteodence  of  her  Royal  Highnesses  household, 

lirbecame,  as  might  be  expected,  an  object  of  envy  with 

Okktera.    When  he  took  upon  himself  the  hiring  and  dis- 

ttiiittng  of  servanUj  it  was  likely,  if  he  studied  the  inte- 

.  Itfltii  of  bis  mistress,  that  he  should  raise  up  a  host  of 

fflntaiei  against  himself;  and  accordingly  not  one  of 

Ittt  tcrvaotf  or  persons  employed,  who  had  been  exa* 

ipinedi  but  had  some  complamt  to  make — either  that  his 

ilget  were  lowered,  or  that  he  had  not  received  as  much 

liM  had  expected.     In  short,  it  appeared  that  the  ser* 

fttCthlad  constant  disputes  with  Bergami  ur  his  brother ; 

•ad  to  ail  the  other  motives  of  irritation  was  to  be  added 

that  of  jealousy  at  the  sudden  promotion  of  Bergami  to 

itt  office  which  each  of  the  other  servants  probably 

timgbt  ibenselves  equally   capable  af   iiUla^.     l&vk\ 
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wbea  their  lordshjps  coDsidered  the  circumttaiices  m 
which  this  perftOQ  nad  been  Dron>oled9  and  the  idj 
in  urbicb  he  bad  clischayged  tke  duties  of  his  station,  bt 
would  ask  whether  tkere  was  any  chance  that  her  Royii 
Highness  could  have  made  a  better  selection  i  It  ap«. 
peered  that  Berflami  had  filled  the  office  of  cbamberlani 
with  fidelity  andproprkty ;  and  when  he  was  promolefl^ 
her  Royal  Highness  cooid  have  so  hope  that  any  indi** 
vidual  of  rank  woutd  take  it,  or  that  she  could  have  the 
opporti>nity  of  oflTeriog  it  to  any  other  persou  eoually  tt^ 
for  the  office.  In  making  that  ap poimment,  tnereforei;^ 
she  had  acted  with  propril-ty  as  well  as  generosity.  B«( 
it  appeared  that  the  virtuous  feelings  of  this  exalted  ladj^' 
were  all  to  be  made  a  foundation  for  drawing  unjutti  anit* 
injurious  conclusions.  AiBong  her  great  cdisfiM'tUDeSy  i^ 
was  not  the  least  that  her  very  virtues  were  maligMmtly* 
Converted  into  crimes:  her  love  for  little  children  had- 
thus  been  made  a. ground  for  calumny.  At  Genoa  tW^ 
child  Victoriue  was  thrown  iu  her  Majesty's  way  f  mmA 
which  did  not  appear  to  have  been  represented  as  tb^k 
child  of  a  married  man,  as  had  been  erroneously  stated, 
but  as  a  natural  crhild  in  need  of  protection.  'WbelV' 
theiiy  was  more  natiaitil— considering  the  well  kB^wtti" 
character  of  her  Royal  Highness  for  kindness  and  be^^ 
tnanity-— than  that  she  should  take  this  child  under  bef 
protection^  und  feel  for  it  all  the  affection  of  a  mother ^ 
A  similar  circuaistnnce  in  1806  had  led  to  an  iaquirw' 
hke  the  present — an  inquiry  which^  t>e  wouM  admiv 
might  then  be  very  proper,  because  there  was  the  pee* 
•sJbiliiy  of  the  succession  being  endangered,  which  covid 
uot  happen  now.  But  if  the  serviced  of  Bergami  were 
such  as  to  render  him  worthy. of  being  promoted  to  tb# 
situation  of  chamberlain— if  he  was  qualified  for  tlla» 
situation,  nothing  was  more  proper,  nothing  could  be^ 
more  complete  contradiction  of  any  guilty  irrotive,  ttlaifr 
that  that  promotion  should  be  mode  openly  and  publicly^^ 
It  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  thai  promoiioo  thai 
the  individual  who  filled  the  office  should  appear  among 
persons  of  rank  and  distinction,  tmd  that  he  should  be 
presented  in  bis  proper  character  to  all  visitors.  What 
would  have  been  said  if  he  liad  still  been  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  been  when  he  filled  the  inferior 
situation  of  courier?  what  would  have  been  said  if,  in- 
stead of  appearing  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  offioe, 
hf\  hud  seen  no  company,  but  skulked  in  the  kitcbeir. 
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WcMili  not  those  who  now  complain  of  his  sitting  at  the 
table  of  her  Royal  Highness  have  said  that  that  was  the 
proH^f  of  ag^ty  passioD  i  What  would  have  beeo  said 
if  iMP'fhijfml  iiigkiiets  had  aoled  xhn%  od  board  the  Le* 
via|i|MM'  W4uife  mottlcl  have  been  said  if^  when  she  went 
m  #«m4<1NM  oq  board  of  Captain  PecheU^t  ship,  ibe 
hmlfi  JijpiwrtBeagwM  froi  ber  mbfe?  If  ake  bad  been 
mmA'ti^  WBoimtmn  a  gaihy  foterooofse,  sbe  would 
t  ImU  46  bioiy  *^  We  must  not  let  Captain  Pecbell  ace 
*  ^*  iaoy(  we  can  eojoy  in  secret  stolen  hours  of 
we  mast  not  show  in  the  presen€e  of  English 
thai  familiarity  which  we  are  not  afraid  to  ex«* 
befoi^  halian  servants.''  Such  would  have  been 
jvaoe  and  conduct  had  she  carried  on  the  inter- 
{attffibuled  to  her*  He  would  therefore  maiotaiw 
iMr  Majesty's  conduct  aad  treatoAent  of  Berganai, 
'A»  fipoflft  oeing  a  preswiiption  of  ffuvlt,  afforded  the 
IMSI  evidence  of  innocence,  f  nd  he  would  aak  wbe- 
m  this  instance  the.  course  sheiiadi  pursued  was  noi 
^j^^itfabtcli  ap  innocent  person  would  nalurally  have 
a^k^ttdf  But  we  are  told  that  her  Majesty  con^'errad, 
illji-prfmised  to  confer,  titles  and  bonouvr  upon  Ber« 
IIW^'Mid  Ihaa  is  made  matter  of  charge  against  her.  Ei 
vip^Jtroe  be  had  become  the  Baron  of  FranciQi.  Boa 
dMia  Iwdabips  well  knew  that  the  baronies  of  Italy  an4 
SWlj^W^'v  oifferent  in  effect  from  those  the  posseBsioa 
4*#bMh  could  be  traced  back  to  the  field  of  Rnnnjv^ 
Midc^  and  the;  heroic  periods  of  our  early  history.  Htlea 
iwjihpum  eoontriea  were  to  be  purchased  nt  a  small  ex* 
pinac.  A  few  hundreds  of  livres  would  create  a  marr 
41^  and  ithe  absence  of  titles  in  those  countries  to  a 
ipll^'B^nie  was  rather  considered  as  a  negative  of  raak 
thM'iiiepossiossion  of  them  a  distinction  of  realhoDour^ 
itt'ilMOf tance ;  and  if  her  Royal  Highness  was  to  ele- 
vnt^^ovgami  to  the  rank  of  the  principal  officer  of  her 
hwaebora,  it  wai  neceaaary  that; she  should  obtain  for  him: 
diatioctioo  of  this  kind.  Besides,  tbeir  lordabtpa^ 
;'be-  awofe  that  the  application  of  titles  was  not  so 
ifcicttjF  -HMfftar  in  the  countries  on  the  Continent,  except 
Mluipa  Spain,  as  in  this.  Titles  were  very  liberally 
Wfkhed  on  English  gentlemen  abroad^  Most  of  htf 
Iwiwd  friends,  as  well  as  himself,  had  been  addressed  in 
Itttara 'fMrni' abroad  by  the  title  of  my  lord;  and  his 
Mabdj  Mr.  Vizard,  her  Majesty^s  solicitor,  had  in  the 
0«K9e  of  tbe  proceedings  been  addressed  under  the  tillft 


oi  ^  CouDi''  bj  a  volunteer  witness,  who  wished  to  giVi 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  Queen ;  and  to  this  offi^r 
the  applicant  added  a  request,  that  apartments  might 
be  provided  fur  him  by  Count  Vizard,  at  a  hotel  as 
near  as  possible  to  his  lordship's  palace.  Another 
great  crime  of  Bergami's  was  his  having  introduced  his 
relatives  into  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness.  He 
could  conceive  nothing  more  natural  in  the  conduct  of  a 
prudent  aud  faithful  person,  like  Bergaroi.  It  did  not 
appear  that  even  down  to  the  present  moment  her  Ma* 
jesty  had  any  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the  stable-boy 
and  other  persons  employed  in  menial  capacities  were 
the  relations  of  Bergumi ;  and  if  they  had  been  placed 
in  those  situations  by  the  chamberlain  alone,  it  had  been 
very  properly  done.  But  if  there  had  been  no  mystery, 
no  concealment  in  the  appointment  of  Bergami  himself 
—if  that  appointment  were  made,  as  he  contended  it 
was,  prudently  and  properly-— what  became  of  the  quea- 
tjons  of  his  learned  iViend  on  that  subject  \  He  came 
now  to  the  period  he  had  formerly  alluded  to — namely* 
that  between  her  Royal  Highness  leaving  Naples  and 
embarking  on  board  the  polacca.  Bergami  had  then 
become  chamberlain,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  attend  on  the 
person  of  her  Royal  Highness  by  night  and  by  day* 
It  was,  therefore,  too  much  for  his  learned  friends  to  ax 
oo  this  fact  alone,  and  draw  from  it  the  consequences 
they  had  attempted  to  deduce.  He  would  now  take  the 
liberty  of  alluding  to  thi«  pdlacca,  more  especially  as  he 
had  not  done  justice  to  that  part  of  the  case  yesteiday, 
and  becauKe  there  was  a  witness  who  had  attempted,  as 
far  as  vague  allusions  could  accomplish,  to  prove  the 
fact  of  adulterous  intercourse  on  board  of  this  polacca, 
and  to  fix  the  precise  time  at  which  it  took  place. 
'Fhat  witness  was  no  other  than  Majochi.  It  was  not 
thought  sufficient  by  ihis  man,  that,  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sofas,  and  the  situation  of  the  tent,  he 
should  infertile  fact;  but  he  was  brought  to  depose  to 
his  actual  knowledge  of  its  having  taking  place.  Theis 
lordships  would  find,  by  reference  to  his  evidence  on 
this  point,  that  he  stated  he  had  heard  a  noise  which 
resembled  the  creaking  of  a  bed;  and  then,  with  the 
ready  talent  for  mimickry  for  which  he  was  so  noto* 
rious,  he  had  imitated  the  noise,  from  which  their 
lordships  were  to  infer 'that  a  criminal  connexion  had 
at  tliiat  lime  taken  place.     That  was  an  iivstance  of  the 
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MWir  of  hii  ear,  only  to  be  eqaalled  by  the  woA- 
mtfkal  capacity  of  his  eyes  in  the  description  which  be 
hUljl^iiirn  of  the  scene  at  Naples,  where,  between  sleep- 
li^MKi  wakin^y  he  had  observed  her  Royal  Highness 
pHik'tfaroagh  bis  room  to  go  to  the  chamber  of  Bef- 
|iHll;  and  in  this  instance  he  had  heard  noises  through 
^■Nfeck.  And  from  such  evidence  their  lordships  were 
#lled  upon  to  infer  that  the  connexion  had  taken  place, 
liil^.io  look  a  little  more  particularly  at  the  evidence,  it 
IW^iafortunate  that  Majochi  had  stated  that  there  was 
ajJBrfa  ID  the  cabin  where  he  slept ;  for,  from  the  evi- 
iWlW  of  .Patnrzoy  it  appeared  he  slept  in  the  hold  under 
4MNMbifi,  where  there  was  a  hammock  regularly  slung 
ftg i  hhOf  aad  therefore  thcic  was  a  strong  probability 
■Millie  slept  there,  and  not  in  the  cabin.  But  when  he 
l||Bi9.of  atefa  it  is  necessary  to  look  a  little  at  Lieutenant 
Botrnam'a  evidence.     From  what  that  officer  stated,  it 

Sred  that  there  were  only  four  sofas  on  board,  two  of 
I  wfc're;  lashed  together  in  the  Princess's  room,  and 
iMfre  placed  in  the  Countess  Oldi's  room ;  so  that  he 
have  got  to  one  of  these  cabins,  taken  the  sofa 
il0t^nnd  placed  it  over  his  head,  in  order  to  hear  those 
liiivda  of  which  be  spoke.    This  was  a  twin  fact,  as  re- 
ipiklg'  to   bearing,  to  the  one   of  eye-sight,  which  hd 
i||p||-«tl€flipied   to   prove   at  Naples ;    and   it  was  the 
tMH^  tairt  be  spoke  to,  for  there  he  had  not  attempted  to 
tllHle   ibat  any  of  those    indecencies   had   taken  place 
.iMch   had    been   witnessed  elsewhece.     He   had  yes- 
Itodnj  ^aUtided   to    Lieutenant   Hownam's   belief   that 
%fginii   sirpr    under  the    tent,   and    he   should   now 
iMcrttatbe  opinion  of  Captain  Flinn,  who,  on   the 
-stMrary,  sopposed  that  Bergami  had  slept  below,  on  the 
'iUfi^^  fruin  Jaffa.     In  that  supposition  there  was  great 
-MMability,  for.  it  was  corroborated   by  Paturzo's  evi- 
.a^iWy  where   their   lordships  would    find  that,  being 
illiiMl   where  Bergami    slept  during  the  voyage  from 
Ikfmg  he   said  there    were  two   beds  under  the  tent; 
iMi'.'When  the  tent  was  open  Bergami  was  on  the  small 
dbMly  mod :  the   Princess  on   the   sofa;    but  that,  when 
'Aiaj'tftot  was  closed,  be  had  no  communication   with 
tlMpart  of  the  ship,  and  therefore  he  did  not  know, 
•Hfr;!iias.  then  asked--^^'  Where  were  the   beds  placed 
^Miiig  the-  Yoyage  from  Jaffa,  which  the  Princess  and 
ibnaaii  used,  at  described  by  you  in  the  voyage  from 
'9ittmP*  •  flii  answer  was — ^' On  the  sofa  thtxe  Nt^v 


aotbingcke  but  a  naUfest  of  the  Wtmctnk,  ^brch  wi9 
dbtibledy  aod  ibe  otber  mattresses  of  the  Princess  Mrt 
placed  upon  the  bed,  where  they  bad  been  placed  at 
the  beginnifi^,  telow/'  The  witness  was  aftcrwaidi 
asked  a  quesuon^  Xo  which  be  requested  their  lordsbteif 
particniar  aiteniioo:  it  was  this—''  Ycm  stated  tbatna 
further  part  of  the  cabin  was  divided  ioto  two  ;  id  igtk 
of  ibe  rooms  so  fomed  slept  the  Priocess^  and  in  the 
otber  the  Couutess  of  OMi ;  aod  the  bed  of  Bergiitll 
was  placed  id  tfcie  dinieg'^rooiB:  where  were  tfaoie  two 
beds  placed  doriog  tb^  voyage  fVom  Jaffa  f*  To  tUi 
Patiirao  aoswered,  '^Tbe  bed  of  the  Prioeeaa  renmiiiN 
there  where  it  was ;  as  to  the  bed  of  Bergami  wheo  tut 

S^t  up  it  was  rolled  up,  for  they  bad  other  tbhiffo^ 
eir  loggage ;  for  the  bed  of  Bergami  had  not  A  mI> 
steady  but  was  pat  down  on  the  planks  of  the  corrMkM*i 
and  it  was  rolled  up  in  the  morning ;  but  I  sever  tuM 
paid  attention  to  see  whether  the  bed  was  there  or  Mt 
there/'  Now  all  this  was  perfectly  eoasitseDt  wiih 
what  Captain  Flinn  bad  stated,  who  vnderstowd  lUk 
the  same  arrangement  prevailed  with  respect  to  llK 
beds  on  the  voyage  from.  Jaffa  as  on  the  out^ 
voyage.  But  there  was  another  witoeia  whose  ^ 
tion  corroborated  this  €uppositioD>  aod  wbose  tMAmMf 
would  doubtless  be  allowed  to  have  aome  *  weMK 
with  the  otber  side  —  be  meant  Mademoiselte  JN^ 
moot.  At  page  ^SQ%  of  the  minutes  (Ckim  S9§0 
it  appeared  th:it  that  wKoess  was  aakcd^Ui^  What  kki 
came  of  the  bed  that  Bergami  had:  occopied  faf  lltf 
dining-room  r**  Her  answer  was,  ^  I  do  not 
lect."  .  From,  this  he  inferred  that  the  bei  wai 
pied  by  Bergami ;  that  the  arrangemenH  made  ov  •  ffU 
preceding  voyage  with  respect  io  hiia  bed  fnajtimiff 
during  tbt  voyage  from  Jaffa*  It  would  be  going  ■  glMfl- 
leogth  to  infer»from  all  that  bad  beenaiated  inrevideaNi|j' 
that  Bergami  slept  every  night  onder  the  tent.  TUtfl 
lordships  had  heard  what  iieotewant  Howoam  bad  otiMt 
on  that  subject ;  bat  be  knew  nothing  of  the  OMIter 
cept  from  hearsay*  He  had  only  stated  what  he 
from  oibcr  persons*  Ii  was  therefore  natural  td  sappiMt 
that  wheo  the  weather  was  fair  her  Majesty  kmtMet 
female  atu;ndants  with  her  io  the  tent  \  bnt  thwi  wiMa 
any  alarm  arose  in  consequence  of  squally  weotber,' W 
when  danger  was  apprehended  from  the  crew— ^ 
stance  very  likely  to  take  place  in  those 
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[\k.tly  that  ahe  would  then  fa«  Btlaodcd  bj:wriie>«0  th* 
male  pari  of  li«r  suite,  ud  more  particnhriy  bybcc' 
dmutiicrlain,  whose  duty  it  WRI  to  mmiit  and  protect  bcr 
JD  danger.  It  had  been  Htked  oF  Lieutenant  Hownaa 
ifbsitkr  he  did  not  conceive  that  Captsia  Flinn  and 
^Ouelt'.  being  seamen,  would  sot  have  beeo  a  better  pro* 
tWiion  for  her  Mujesiy  than,  a  bindsmaaP  To  which  that 
officer  aniwered,  niih  ihe  characleristio  ipirit  oFlm  pro> 
fcasion,  "  I  hope  we  should  :"  but  it  waa  alio  in  evidence 
ijwt  th»e  ofliceis  were  liuble  to  be  oalled  up  in  ibe  night 
on  evvry  £()iiull  th&t  occurred^  and  of  ooarse  mi^t  have 
been  utilised  to  leave  her  Rojral  Highness  at  the  moaieat 
jfhea  iheir  A^&itiance  was  most  wanted.  It  was  neceuary 
not  merely  that  there  &hoi)ld  be  individuals  ready  to  obey 
tbe  call  uf  her  Royal  Highness  at  any  dme,  hot  that 
there  should  be  also  individuals  ready  to  obey  her  call  at 
all  times  when  ^he  migiit  waot  assistances  it  was  irt 
evidence  that  her  Koynl  Htghoefs  had  never  pulled  off 
her  cloihes,  either  by  night  or  day,  for  ilie  purpose  %( 
tepoaing.  It  was  Irue  that  she  might  have  cbanged 
iheiD  ;  every  other  individoal  io  ber  snite  had  done  the 
■ane ;  hut  there  wa>i  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  prove  that 
she  had  ever  pulled  them  »ff}  and  therefore,  though,  as 
Lieutenant  Howiiam  had  said,  loinebody  might  have 
ilcpt  upon  the  bedstead  that  was  at  right  angles  with  the 
soM,  there  wiia  Doihiiig  to  prove  that  fiergami  had  nut 
slept  below  in  the  dioing'^sbin.  The  next  point  on 
Vwcb  it  becHine  his  duly  to  advert  was  the  statement 
Bade  by  his  learned  friends  on  tbe  opposite  side  with 
r^ard  to  the  bath  in  the  dining-cabin.  If  he  could 
iDow  that,  as  they  bad  deaoribed  it,  tbe  circnnitaace 
Vsaimpoastbie — liiat  the  tetiimony  given- by  Majochi 
rtgardiug  it  had  been  afterwards  contradicted  by  tbe 
luumony  given  by  Deinunt~ihal  her  testimony,  credi* 
bte  on  tio  other  point,  waa  credible  on  that,  because  it 
proved  a  mathematical  ract-^be  tfaOugbt  that  he  should 
■how  sufficient  to  convince  their  lordships  thai  no  reli> 
ttnce  ouifht  to  be  placed  upon  that  statement.  The  tet- 
ttiaony  of  Deinont  npon  this  point  deserved  the  attention 
ol'  tlieir  lordships  because  it  would  be  quite  rtdicalouf 
10  toppose,  after  what  they  had  heard  from  ber,  that 
the  would  be  anxious  to  ioveut  a  circtiiDflianee  which 
coold  tell  in  favour  of  her  royal  mistress.  What^  then, - 
hftd  been  the  language  of  bis  learned  ffiendaf  Why 
tbey  had  mJd  ibeir  lordships  that  a  lady  of  4S  J«an  ot' 
l>^.  Part  2.J  9g 
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age  bad  been  attended  on  board  of  a  polacca  in  the^ 
middle  of  tbe  Mediterranean  sea  by  an  individual  whos^ 
duty  be  (Mr.  Denman)  maintained  it  to  be  to  atten'<S 
upon  her  ;  and  had  then  asked  them  to  infer  that  a  cri^ 
minal  intercourse  had  taken  place  between  that  lady  an<I. 
that  attendant^  on  deck,  under  the  awning  of  the  thip^ 
because,  forsooth,  the  attendant  had  ordered  a  batb  to 
be  prepared  for  his  mistress,  and  had  afterwards  sent » 
maid  to  wait  upon  her.     Was  there  any  thing  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  which  could  support  so  monstroii^ 
an  inference  i     But  what  were  the  real  circomstancd^ 
out  of  which  that  story  had  been  fabricated  i    He  woald 
shortly  tell  them.    The  natural  mode  of  taking  the  bath' 
was  not  in  the  ditfing*cabin,  as  Majochi  had  stated,  aiid- 
as  he  (Mr.  Denman)  should  prove  that  it  could  not  have 
been  taken;  but  in  the  dining-room,  which  their  lord* 
ships  would  recollect  was  stated  to  be  divided  iDfo  two 
distinct  parts  by  a  screen ;  and  surely  their  lordships 
would  not  infer  that  a  guilty  intercourse  had  occorredy 
because,  before  the  batli  was  taken,  a  male  attebdaot- 
had  attended,  as  was  usual  at  Paris  and  at  other  pubUii' 
baths  on  the  Continent,  to  see  that  the  preparations  werft 
all  ready,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  right.    1^ 
witness  to  whose  testimony  he  should  appeal,  in  corftH 
boration  of  what   he    had  just  asserted,   was  Gaetano 
Paturzo.     [Here  Mr.  Denman  looked  for  the  evidence 
of  Paturzo,  but  was  not  able   to  find   it.    Some  tim^B 
elapsing  before  it  could  be  found,  Mr.  Denman  apolo* 
gized  to  their  lordships  for  the  delay,  and,  whilst  hii 
learned  colleagues  were  searching  for  the  passage  tO 
which  he  alluded,  proceeded  to  the  following  effect :}— - 
He  had  just  been  reminded  that  the  Sicilian  witnetfsei' 
had  thought  proper  to  state,  that  when  Bergami  and  hpt* 
Royal  Highness  were  in  bed  they  could  see  each  othtti 
in  page  9'^  of  Gaetano  Paturzo's*  evidence,  fCA.  p.  981) 
and  in  page  118  of  Vincenzo  Gargiulo's,  (Ch»  p.   117.) 
and  yet  Demont,  when  *  she  was  examined  upon  that* 
point,  did  not  confirm  their  statement,  but  merely  siiid 
that  she  had  heard  them,  when  in  their  respective  l>edSf 
addressing  each  other — a  circumstance  which,  on  boitrd 
of  a  ship,  was  very  natural,  and  which  had  never  before 
been'  considered   sufficient  to   raise  a   presumption  of 
guiU.r    At  page  118,  (Ck.  p.  \16.)  Gargiulo   is  asked 
''What  kind  of  bed  was  it  that  the  Princess  occupiedi  • 
was  it  a  single  bed,  or  was  it  a  double  bed  V*  and  his  • 


||||ii(er  is  ''  Two  soras  juined  togelher  that  wonltl  make 
wpc^h^rsisc  palms  and  a  half;  it  was  about  ibe  breadth  of 
i^irfeet  and  a  half."  .That  was  the  size  of  the  bed,  ac- 
Mriilig  to  Gargiiiio  ;  and  Paturzo  had  proved  the  size  of 
JMlfoom  to  be  ten  feet  and  a  half.  [Mr.  Denman  again 
VBM  himself  unable  to  refer  to  the  iuimediate  passagein 
nkjanBo's evidence ;  whilst  his  learned  friends  were  look- 
9^&f  it»  hq  proceeded.]  He  had  been  just  reminded  of 
noi^fr  coDtradiotion  which  could  be  given  to  Majochi's 
n^fiice, if,  indeed,  it  were  important  to  give  any  further 
smtepdiction  to  evidence  which  had  already  been  so 
i^yaently  contradicted.  But  Majochi  had  denied  tb^ 
tKf^ience.of  any  communication  between  the  room  of 
L^^Royal  Highness  and  that  of  the  Countess  of  Oidi; 
■^''•lich  communication  had  been  proved  to  exist/  as 
retl  by  Detnont  and  the  other  witnesses  as  by  the  plan 
it|ji|e  vessel  which  P<iturzo  had  drawn  at  the  bar  of  the 
Imm  for  the  use  of  their  lordships.  The  next  part  of 
^l^ateto  which  the  Attorney-General  had  called  their 
ition  was  the  case  of  Sacchi*s  arriving  at  night  at 
i6^sk  of  her  Royal  Highnest«-^f  his  going  in^me- 
ij  ID  search  of  Bergami — and  of  his  seeing  Ber* 
uypi  cpming  out  of  her  Royal  Highness's  room;  from 
Jl/llbich  it  was  inferred  that  at  that  time  also  a  gMilty 
■figrcpurse  had  taken  place.  But,  if  their  lordships 
iMq  Ipok  at  the  evidence,  they  would  see  that.ii  by  no 
JMdpt  substantiated  that  charge  ;  fpr^so  far  from  saying 

S^iiug  like  what  the  Attorney-General  had  said,  he 
^  y  slated  that  Bergami  was  not  in  his  own  room^ 
fp.at  he  saw  him  come  out  of  another  of  which  he 
[ffpt,  know. who  was  the  occupier;  and  .from  which^ 
^yse  he  did  not  know  who  was  the  occupier,  it  was 
|iL|p^J^. inferred  that  it  was  her  Royal  Highness's.  If 
jy^Jprflships  would  turn  to  page  430,  (Ch.  p,  431 .)  they 
mM  jBnd  the  following  questions  and  answers : — 
'Hfijdjou  return  to  the  Villa  crCste  on  that  night  or  qb  (he  follow* 
^rtiotyiiag? — I  returned  immediately  after  midnight. 
-w^fj^ofl  yoor  return,  where  did  you  go  ?-^I  dismounted  my  horse ; 
l^$tk  nrto  the  kitchen,  where  I  found  a  footman,  whom  I  asked 
ijlipfi^M.  Bergami  vat. 

^Jn,  comcquepice  of  the  answer,  uhere  did  you  go^— I  mounted 
Kims,  andTwentintotheanto-room  of  (he  apartments  of  Bergami. 
^^Wb^  did  you  do  od  going  into  the  ante-room  ? — 1  fmind  a  servant 
^ililinini  tsleep  ;  and  i  went  towards  Bergami^s  bed*room  :  finding 
%4sdr'open,  I  went  in,  and  saw  the  l}ed  of  Bergami  tumbled,  bat 


Itafiif^  it. 


iff,  said  Mr.  Denman,  are  two  servants  of  Qetgamv, 


i,  • 
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who  could  have  confirmed  the  testimonj  of  Sacchi^  ud 
yet  neither  of  them  had  been  called  for  that  purpose,— 
The  examination  then  proceeded : — 

«<  What  did  you  do  upon  tliat  ? — I  went  awaj,  and  in  goinff  away  1 
heard  a  noise  on  the  opposite  side^  and  at  the  sanie  time  1  heard,  *  Wbc 
i»  there  V  Then  I  knew  that  it  was  the  voice  of  fterj^ami,  to  whom  I  an 
swered  that  it  was  the  courier  returned  from  Milan,  fiergami  told  mc 
that  there  was  no  such  necessity  to  give  him  ihis  answer. 

**  How  was  Bergapai  dressed  at  that  time  ? — In  his  dressing-gown. 

**  Did  you  perceive  what  he  had  on  under  bis  dratfog-gowii  I— ] 
saw  only  his  breast,  which  was  uubottoned  or  untied,  and  1  saw  nothtiif 
else  but  his  shirt, 

«  In  what  place  was  it  that  you  saw  Bergami  ?— I  saw  him  in  a  roon 
where  there  was  a  door  opposite  to  the  door  of  his  room. 

"  Did  you  see  where  Bergami  came  from  ?— I  could  not  see  it  oi 
account  df  the  darkness* 

,  *<  Where  did  that  door  lead  to  which  you  have  mentioned^  whici 
was  opposite  Bergami's  room  i^**It  led  into  more  rooms. 

*'  who  occupied  those  rooms  ? — No  one. 

«'  Do  you  know  what  room  was  beyond  those  rooms  I  do  yon  knom 
where  the  Princess  slept  ^-?I  do  not. 

*'  Po  you  know  where  the  Princess's  bed*room  was  ?— I  do  not*** 

And  yet  (continued  Mr.  Denman)  from  this  ignoranci 
your  lordships  are  called  upon  to  infer  that  it  was*hei 
floyal  Highnesses  bed^room.  But  in  a  subsequent  part  ol 
his  evidence  it  was  attempted  to  prove,  directly,  thai 
;his  room  was  her  Royal  Highness's  room :  and  how 
Sacchi  was  sent  with  a  letter  to  Gen.  Pino.  On  fats 
return  he  delivers  the  answer  to  the  Princess  in  hei 
ante-chamber;  that  ante-chamber  is  near  the  place  firon 
which  he  saw  Bergami  coming  on  the  night  of  bii 
return  from  Milan,  and,  therefore,  is  the  very  room  fros 
which  Bergami  came.  But  the  misfortune  of  alt  ibi] 
argument  was,  that  no  date  had  been  assigned  to  tbit 
transaction,  and  yet  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  hei 
Royal  Highness  had  made  considerable  alterations  in  iin 
interior  of  the  Villa  d*Este.  It  became  their  lordship) 
to  consider  whether  those' alterations  had  or  had  no 
been  made  between  the  two  events  of  which  Saccb 
spoke  :  if  they  had  taken  place  (and  bad  any  date  beei 
assigned  to  tne  transaction,  the  counsel  for  the  Qneei 
might  have  shown  whether  they  had  or  not),  he  wonU 
ask  whether  it  was  consistent  with  common  sente  t( 
take  it  for  granted,  as  the  advocates  of  the  bill  lud 
that  Bergami  had  come  out  of  her  Royal  Highness' 
Toom  i  In  his  opinion,  it  was  iolipossible  that  liuy  rea* 
teonabie  mind  could  come  to  such  a  conclusion :  tba 
chaise  was  therefore  completely  got  rid  of^  eireu  M.ih^ 
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fsrideooe  then  stood.  He  would  now  desire  ihelr  ]ord« 
ahipa  to  revert  to  the  atatemc^ots  which  he  had  formerly 
made  regarding  the  bath  scene,  aod  to  the  manner  ia 
"  ^bich  he  had  introduced  them.  The  evidence  which 
-  te  bad  supposed  that  Paturzo  had  given,  regarding  the 
me  of  the  dining-cabini  had  been  given  by  Majochi, 
vod  was  |o  be  foand  at  p.  90  of  the  printed  minutes, 

fOLp.94.; 

-.  ."  Wliat  «ai  the  size  of  the  bath-room  ? — Perhaps  from  here  to  the 
jbit  bench,  from  6  to  7  feet— ii  small  room. 

,    **  What  faraiture  was  there  in  that  room  ? — I  remember  that  there 
'    wps  a  iofa-be4f  or  sofa,  where  io  the  morning  we  placed  the  cushions 
when  we  opened  the  lent'' 

NoWj  if  their  lordships  referred  to  the  evidence  which 

lie  had  formerly  read  to  them,  regarding  the  size  of  this 

iNyfiHbed^  they  would  find  it  to  be  6  or  7  feet  lon/^;  and 

jfet  in  a  room  of  the  size  which  Majochi  had  mentioned, 

tMDlainiog  furniture  of  such  relative  magnitude  as  Gar- 

fiulo  had  described,  their  lordships  were  called  upon  to 
eliete  that  this  celebrated  bath  scene  had  actually  oc- 
^  .jlunred.    The  learned  counsel  then  proceeded  to  observe, 
.that  it  might  be  almost  worth  while  to  make  out  a  cata^ 
■    logae  of  the  charges  adduced  against  her  Royal  High* 
... .Hets^   distinguishing   those  which   were    supported   by 
^veral  witnesses,  from  those  which  were  sjupported  by  a 
imgle  witness  only.    There  were   16  overt  acts  of  this 
latter  class  alleged  in  the  Attorney-GeneraPs  opening 
mech  ;  pf  whicn  three  were  said  to  have  occurred  at 
.  Naples,  aod  were  to  be  proved  by  the  evidence  of  De- 
.,.iM>Qt«    Their  lordships   must  be   well  aware  that  the 
jthrce  overt  acts  to  wnich  he  then  alluded  were  the  oc- 
v;^rrences  on  the  night  of  her  Majesty's   Visiting  the 
.  jbper»— •the  occurrences  at  the  masked  ball  in  the  Theatre 
'•   San  Carlos-»and  the  ftieeting  in  the  corridor— -all  which 
'  Jfinted  on  her  evidence,  and  on  her  evidence  alone,  and 
If  which,  therefore,  she  could  not  be  contradicted  by 
•By  other  witnesses  as  effectually  as  she  had  been  con* 
Iradicted  on  every  other  point.  Then  came  the  two  cases 
'.It  Varrese  and  Lugano,  of  which  the  Attorney  •General 
bad  .said  so  much  in  liis  opening  speech,  but  which— ^ 
,    lie  begged  his  learned  friend's  pardon — he  bad  not  even 
■ttempted  to  support  by  a  single  witness.     Then  came 
'  Ihc  case  at  Catania,    which   depended   on    Demont's 
tridence  alone  ;  then  the  case  at  Savona,  also  rested 
,  ubpn  one  evidence ;  then  the' tent  scene  at  Ephesus -^  tl\^ 
Cma  Tnrkf  <iescribed  by  Majocbi,  which  be  a\QueVi%4, 
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seen,  but  which  had  been  fully  disproved  bjr  other  fe»^ 
timony.  Next  to  tlicst;  came  Sacchi's  return  at  intd- 
night  from  Miiauy  with  a  Ictior  fVum  General  Pino,  and 
the  discoveries  snbsequcDt  thoieon,  oF  whicii  nobody 
couhl  say  a  word  except  Sacchi  himself;  and,  to  con- 
clude all  these,  next  came  the^  case  to  which  he  must 
then  particularly  call  the  attention  of  their  lordships — 
the  case  of  Scharnitz,  proved  as  it  was  by  the  evidence 
of  Demont,  and  of  no  other  witness.  What  could  ap- 
pear more  satisfactory  than  the  account  which  hr$ 
learned  friend  the  Attorney-General  had  given  of  the 
circumstances  which  had  occurred  there.  There  was  a 
lady  pf  high  and  distinguished  rank  disturbed  i^  lier  bed 
ot  midnight;  her  waitiug-inaid  was  sleeping  in  the  same 
room  with  her-^a  cetitleman  enteredi-*ihe  waiting-maid, 
was  dismissed-^and  the  gentleman  and  lady  immediately 
proceeded  to  that  most  iniimiite  matrimonial  connexioQ 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  bill  to  establish.  Now 
was  it  possible  to  imagine  a  more  clear  and  convinping 
case?  If  such  facts  had  really  been  proved— if  there 
had  been  no  bustle,  no  interruption,  no  long  delay — if 
the  lady  had  really  undress^ed  to  go  to  bed«  or  if  the  lady 
and  gentleman  had  gone  into  the  same  bed,  from  wbicn 
it  would  have  been  only  fair  to  infer  that  they  had  both 
gone  into  it  undressed — they  (the  Queen's  counsel)  could 
not  have  held  up  their  heads  in  court  for  a. single  mo* 
inent,  unless  they  could  have  shown  that  the  wittiest 
who  had  sworn  to  the  facts  was  unworthy  of  credit  in 
every  particular.  Th^y  had»  however,  done  more  than 
this*>*they  had  not  merely  shown  that  no  credit  was  tp 
be  attached  to  the  testimony  of  that  witness,  but  (hey 
had  actually  disproved  every  tittle  of  it.  They  now  iti- 
tended  to  go  further^^they  charged  that  particular  witr 
ness  with  an  intention  of  deceiving  the  counsel  for  the 
bill,  by  stating  to  then()  circumstances  which  ti:iade  out 
A  prima  facie  case  of  guilt  against  her  Royal  High- 
ness, and  by  withholding  from  them  at  the  same  lime 
certain  other  facts  which  were  fully  within  her  know* 
ledge,  and  which  explained  away  the  other  suspicious 
circumstances.  For,  what  were  the  real  facts  of  this 
c.\se  i  It  was  true  that  Bergami  and  Vassali  had  gone 
from  Scharnitz  to  Inspruck  about  passports — that  they 
had  returned  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morn* 
ing— that  Demont  had  left  her  bed  when  they  returned 
^— that  immediately  afterwards  the  whole  party  was  in 


iiDtioD«*<«p4  that  they  left  tiie  place  as  toon  at  the  qn* 
tfS^ldy  equipage  of  u  royal  personage  could  be  put  in  inQ^ 
flOii^uririg  snowy  weatlier^  and  in  llie peculiar  circumsiau« 
b^  uiider  which  the  whole  party  was  placed.  Her  Majesty 
hii  iben  upon  her  road  to  the  palace  at  Kastadtj  which 
iSk:  had  once  intended  to  take^  though  she  had  alter* 
4htrdi  been  prohibited  from  occupying  it;  and  during 
iHt^bole  of  her  journe}'.  to  that  place  she  had  been  re- 
Sntfd  with  all  the  honours  and  attentions  which  were 
ttiuhuiDenily  due  to  bet  rank  and  character.  On  that 
ivea^ngy  however,  in  consequence  of  some  mistake  in 
t^  passports,  she  had  been  obliged  to  stop  at  a  miserable  - 
n|C  in  which  there  was  scarcely  a  room  for  her  to  rest 
apu  circumstances,  where  there  was  no  accommo* 

laiioi^  for  her  suite,  where  the  greatest  part  of  them  were 
'^mpelled  to  lie  upon  iiraw,  and  where  all  were  obliged 
lee'p  oo  their  clothes,  except,  as  J)emont  wished  at 
il'tb  insinuate,  herself  and  her  Royal  Highness.  la 
ir9i}f  5«3,  and  363,  (Ch.  pp.  336,  357,  and  414.;  their 
ir^bips  would  find  all  the  evidence  offered  by  the  couo- 
^kfffor  the  bill  to  make  out  this  pari  of  the  case  :— 

"**  Who  went  to  bed  iu  that  room  besides  ber  Roya)  liifthiiett  ?  did 
diyVodW^Myself. 

t\f9  Did  Bergami  return  from  Inspruck  that  night? — ^Yes. 
J^^Am  well  as  you  can  recollect,  how  long  after  you  were  in  bed  ? — 
fitoXQt  flBOollect  precisely,  l^ecaose  I  had  already  fallen  asleep. 
■  jtt  pid  you  sleep  in  the  saine  bed  with  the  Princess,  or  iu  another  bed  ? 
'  m  anSall  bed  which  was  laid  on  the  floor. 
''''■Upop  the  arrival  of  Bergami,  did  you  receive  any  orders  frbm  her 
Mjyii  HigbneM  f  Did  ^e  tell  you  what  you  were  to  do  ?—Her  Roy^ 
^Mmlem  told  me  that  I  might  take  ray  bed  and  go." 
^Jt^^was  Yery  probable,  continued  Mr.  Denman,  that 
■Mbad  done  so ;  for  when  Count  VuBsali  arrived  there 
li^'90  5econd  bed  in  the  room  s  the  little  Victorine  was 
^,if€r  Royal  -Higbjiess's  bed,  her  Royal  Highness. was 
dnaM<edy  and  every  preparation  was  immediately  made  in 
aider,  to  enable  ber  to  start  as  aoon  as  ever  the  sun  should 
4fntn«  -  Wbii&t  upon  this  point  it  would  be  important 
fi^.ibeir  lordships  to  refer  to  the  evidence  given  by 
UfHteoaot  Hownam  at  p.  743  of  the  minutes,  (l^/\ 
]^f.  Up.  359,)  .  But,  before  they  did  that,  it  was  ncces«* 
^iiff^  for  bitato  remind  them,  that  in  the  case,,  as  it  was 
fipil^prov«d  by  Deinont,  there  was  nothing  to  show  whe- 
1|l9f  ber  Roy ai  Highness  whs  dressed  or  undressed,  but 
tti^  -were  left  to   suppose  that  she   was   without  ber 
clDtb^>  as  she  bad  gone  to  l>ed.     It  was  only  at  p.  3^21^ 
W%  1?*  S57«J  that  she  had  let  out  a  fact  which  sUov^il 


that  there  was  no  criminality  wb^etf  r  itt,  riit.ipiit^ 
tliere  appeared  that  to  bed  her  Royal  fiighMa^-^^{ 
go  at  all,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  pbraaei  i 
that  she  had  been  resting  on  it  till  Bergaroi  reluroedi, 
and  that  too  in  the  clothes  which  she  had  worn  dnriag 
the  day.  The  e?idence,  as  it  appeared  on  the  minntci^ 
was  as  follows  :-* 

**  Wat  there  frost  or  snow  upon  the  ground  }-«Thcre  wm  a  grpsl 
4csl  of  snow. 

**  It  was  a  poor  inn,  an  indiflferent  inn,  was  it  notf^A  soiiit  Ian.' 

'<  You  are  understood  to  say  that  you  were  upon  a  bid  in  flNriMMa 
cf  the  Princess ;  was  it  so  f— Yes» 
'  **  Had  you  taken  off  your  clothes?— Not  entirely* 

•*  Had  you  taken  off  more  than  your  gown? — I  dcr,nof  pcfftclly 
recollect,  but  I  believe  nW  ^^  ' 

^So  she  clung  firmly  to  this  ambiguity  abonl  cIddM* 
At  first  their  lordships  would  have  supposed  iHtii  *be 
had  been  naked^  but  at  last  it  appears  that  she  bftd  MC 
t^ken  off  more  than  her  gown.  His  learned  fijebil  bfed* 
then  asked —  .  . 

•*  Had  the  Princess  undressed  ?— I  do  not  recollect ;  she  wss  hi  had; 
but  I  do  not  recollect  whether  she  was  undrasaed.* 

**  Do  you  remember  the  dress  that  the  Priocan  was  in  the  haMt  af . 
wearing  at  that  time  ? — Yes. 

•'  Wa«  it  not  a  b!ue  habit  trimmed /wHh  fur,  &c.  ?^Yc^  Ihare  mm 
a  great  deal  pf  for  about  her  dresSi." 

So  that  at  last  it  bad  been  drawn  from  the  witMas  that 
her  Royal  Highness  was  not  naked^  but  in  s  f«r  dreas^ 
which,  by-the  by,  was  not  very  well  ndapted  for  atiyaMb 
purposes  as  were  imputed  to  her.  After  this  Demoni  mV 
asked  another  question,  from  her  answer  to  wbidtilr  af^ 

E eared  that,  having  been  let  into  the  seerel  that  kti 
loyal  Highness  aiul  Bergami  were  livtwg  on  tlieaaMne 
tierms  as  hnsbanda  and  wives,  and  ware  iwdvlgiiig  ni  ail' 
conjugal  endearments,  she  was  ibrthwith  torMd  pwt ^f 
her  Royal  Highnes^'s  serf  ice,  to  which  she  kud  mwwr- 
afterwards  been  allowed  to  retvro.  And,  nosv  tlwt^ 
he  was  upon  this  subject,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of 
making  a  few  c^ommenta  apon  the  letters  of  this.  wf»i<» 
ness,  on  account  of  whicb^  though  ihey  comaioed  sUreeP 
proofs  of  her  insincerity,  the  counsel  for  the*  bill  haA 
<n>ntended  that  she  ought  to  believed.  His  learoaA 
friei&ds  on  the  other  side  had  contended  that  OeoBPOWtlii 
intention  was  to  inform  her  Royal  Highness  that  ihcw 
wefe  certain  persons  who  w^re  ready  to  pay  her  for  tiMN 
secrete  which  she  possessed,  and  that  she  was  ready  W 
cr>nceal  or  diaeover  those  secrets,  according  to  tlw; 
manner  In  which    her  Royal  Highness    treated*. Ui(«- 
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tlit^  Irjtter  Id  that  poiot  of  view,  what  did  it 
t  to,?  It  was  a  threatening  letter*  He  woald, 
liefj  maiDtain  that  audi  a  construction  ought  iloc 
been  put  upon  that  letter.  Tlie  more  natural 
|iriicfioa  to  put  upon  it  wad  this-^thatshe,  being  not 
late  wani>  but  in  no  great  abundance  bf  monej, 
Im^  written  to  her  sisteri  desiring  her  to  use  greater 
MotioiDV*  Her  language  was^  in  effect,  this-^'^  I  am 
i^PMldea  of  every  thing,  owing  to  my  carelessness.  Do 
Mti^joo  cooimit  the  same  Fault.  I  have  been  assailed, 
b.  coDsequencei,  by  several  gentlemen  from  London^ 
^,S^  I  Hqow  to  be  spies  on  her  Royal  Highness.  They 
iv^^fwomised  me  a  brilliaot  establishment  if  I  wilFd^ 
ifg^intt  her.     i  know  tile  meaning  of  their  offers; 

fraot  me  to  depose  to  certain  facts  -^of  which,  ac* 

PllJjiSfg,  to  the  statement  of  the  Attorney-Qenerali  she 
blcduig^fOQ*  depository.  Let  the  construction  of 
fetter  be  what  it  mighty  the  conduct  of  her  Royal 
I,  upon  bearing  of  its  contents,  was  well  .worthy 
^ir  lordships'  cpasideration.  Had  her  Royal  Highi* 
taken  any  steps  to  prevent  her  disclosing  tne  secrets 
^_  d  the, was  supposed  to  possess?  Had  she  offered 
hjEr  Boney  ?  Had  -she  pursued  any  other  measures  to' 
bfiiiillMe.' this  woman  to  her  interests?  No(  she  left 
vitkont  any  offer,  to  her  own  discretion^  utitii 
i  U9ok  tier  off  to  Milan,  to  give  her  evidence  be* 
t6at  eeitbrated  commission.  It  was  therefore 
ibie  to  Mippose  that  she  possessed  any  siecret 
could  derogate  from  the  character  of  her  Roytitl 
ea»{  and  therefore,  even  taking  that  sordid  view 
cp|se  which  was  taken  by  bis  learned^  friend  the 
tnerai,  it  showed  that  the  servant  was  artful^ 
lljjtilir  iniatreas  iooocent.  But,  from  the  view  of  th<f 
I^Ucb  he  (Mr.  Denman)  jjiad  taken,  he  believed  the 
40  be  inooceati  and  the  servant,  at  that  time* 
NMIW^'  He  would  now  return  to  the  occurrences  at 
y^H^mtMj^  aod  in  doing  this  would  direct  their  lord* 
llp^  ttteation  to  the  evidence  of  Lieutenant  Hownnm, 
H^^tppeared  in  page  71B  (Def.  Pi.  \.p.S3ff).  Mr. 
^liflf^fmiSk  hmd  there  stated,  that  it  had  been  necessary 
hUpolan  .prrin.n  to  go  hack  to  (nspruck  to  procure  pass- 
MMH;  .that  decgami  aod  Count  Vassali  had  gone  back 
n{tl|^t  purpose  I  and  that  they  returned  very  late,  about 
mfi/pit  ijfo  o'clock  ip  the  ouirning.  At  page  74c$  {Dtf. 
^  ^  fu  39(9*)  LienieoaDt  Hownam  was  ccass«examia/|y|g| 
'.  Pari  %.}  2  h 
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on  this  point,  and  it  would  then  have  been  very  easy 
for  the  counsel  for  the  bill,  with  the  information  whi<m 
they  were  daily  receiving  fiom  their  valuable  acquaint- 
ance, Sacchi  and  Demont,  to  have  reminded  him  of  aoy 
minor  details,  if  such  there  hud  been,  to  shake  bis  evi- 
dence.    Did  they  do  any  thing  like  this  ?     On  the  con- 
trary, they  asked  him  a  thousand  questions  about  the  pass- 
ports, -and  the  8now,  and  the  barriers,  and  the  luggage; 
but,  in  all  the  questions  they  had  put  to  him,  there  was 
not  a  single  question  caKMilated  to  elicit  a  contrary  fact; 
and  rherefore,  assuming  his  evidence  to  be  perfectly  un- 
impejH'haWe,  he  should  next  proceed  to  the  evidence  of 
Count  Vassal!,  as  it  ap|)eared  at  page  9*^7  {Dff.  Pt.  4.  ». 
101).  Now^in  introducing  Count  Vassali  to  their  lordships' 
notice,  he  scarcely  thought  necessary  to  observe,  that 
his  having  been  a  private  soldier  in  the  Royal  Guard  of 
the  King  of  Italy  was  no  reflection  upon  him,  nor  at  all 
inconsistent  with  the   rank  which   he  at  present  hettf. 
Indeed,    when    they    recollected    his   liiilitary    air   aiid 
polished  demeanour,  they   would    see   how  unlikely  it 
was  that  he  should  have  arisen  from  an  humble  rank  io 
society.     Those  of  their  lordships  who  were  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  Continent  must  be  aware,  that  they 
could  hardly  go  into  any  town  where  there  was  a  respect- 
able young  man,  without  finding  that  he  had  been,  at 
some  time  or  other,  appointed  as  a  guard  of  honour  either 
to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  Josephine,  Maria  Louisa,  or 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  on  their  passage  through  that 
town.    The  following  were  part  of  Vassali's  answers:— 
"  It  was  necessary  for  Bergami  and  myself  to  go  from 
Scharnitz  to  Inspruck  about  the  passports.     We  set  off 
after  dinner,  after  \2  o'clock,  and  returned  between  two 
and  three  in  the  morning.     On  our  return  we  went  into 
the  room  of  her  Royal  Highness,  whom  we  found  sitting 
on  the  bed — leaning— half-lying— covered  with  shawls, 
or  something  like  it.     After  we  had  entered,  Schiavini, 
and  then  the  Countess  Oldi,  came  into  her  Royal  High- 
nesses room  from  her  own  ;  the  little  Victorine  was  there 
also;  and  he  added,  that  when   he  first  returned  from 
Inspruck,  he   saw  her  on  the  bed  along  with  her  Royal 
Highness,    which    Mad.    Demon t    had  carefully    kept 
out  of  sight,  as  well  as  that  she  herself  and  her  I^oyal 
Highness  were    fully   dressed.     In   the   course   of  the 
ntoniing  an  officer  had  arrived  from   the  police,  witb 
whom  he  (Vasea)iJ  had  some  conversation  r  after  which 
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FH  (r^qoently  in  and  out  to  hor  Royal  Highness^ 
\W8  <?uinuiuniGations  to  her  hUumI  the  roads  and  tlie 
jjiert  Ti)e  suite  remained  up  all  nighty  making  pre- 
^i)Vii»  For  her  departure."  When  lie  wa»  pressed  re- 
lipg  ihe  busile  o\'  tiiis  preparation,  he  gave  that  ar)- 
r  i/irbich  every  person  would  see  to  be  coneci — 
l^y  a  person  was  not  easy,  that  he  was  always  in 
;f^e'nt|  whc^n  he  was  obliged  to  wait  upon  a  person- 
^.her  {loyal  Highness's  quality  ;  in  short,  a  person 
.^p  elerual  movement."  He  likewise  /;ave  such  a 
iineiil. as  rendered  the  impatience  of  her  Royal  High- 
.,^1  .proceed  on  her  journey  perfectly  natural.  He 
.ttlAt  she  had  been  reposing  on  the  bed  from  twelve 
K^CMPiihe  preceding  day,  and  therefore  that  she  could 
kae.iiU  want  of  rest.  This  statement  of  Vassali's  was 
9r(c(ct  consistence  with  that  of  Lieut.  Hownaui,  and 
afoce  little  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  its  truth, 
9.  foqltier  part  of  the  evidence  it  also  appeared  that 
:hi  had  beeri  sent  to  Sch^^rnitz;  and  yet,  extraordi- 
\a9>it  in igh(  appear,  no  question  had  heen  put  to 
aboi^f  ||liis  part  of  the  transaction,  to  elicit  his  in- 
lalion  on  the  subjectj  or  to  gain  his  corroboration  to 
eifiilence  of  Demont;  though,  from  the  nature  of 
evidence,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  had  been 
A-exMUiined,  the  Attorney-General  must  have  known 
it  would  be  questioned,  and  that  it  was  therefore, 
ortaot  10  corroborate  it  by  such  evidi'uce  as  that  of 
:hi.  The  next  part  of  the  case  related  to  what  was 
to  have  occurred  at  Carlsrulie:  and  here  he  could 
help  deploring  the  situation  in  which  her  Royal 
liaess  liad  been  so  long  placed.  In  the  considcr- 
B  pf  this  case  it  would  be  impossible  not  to  refer^ 
'  and  pver  again,  to  the  extraordinary  calamities  of 
married  life.  She  had  left  the  countiy,  after  huv- 
uodergone  and  defeated  one  prosecution  ;  but  still 
rned  by  reports  invented  and  circulated  hy  the  ran- 
109  malignity  of  her  enemies.  She  knew  that  she 
•nrrounded  by  those  who  were  anxious  to  destroy, 
merely  her  reputation,  but  her  life:  and  yet  she  re- 
ed^  in  the  course  of  her  travels,  to  not  less  than  fifty 
p  at  none  of  which  had  any  thing  criminal  been  cii- 
rpured  to  be  imputed  to  her,  except  by  the  respect- 
!  Pietro  Cuchi,  and  the  equally  respectable  Barbara 
ts.  He  could  not  help  again  referring  to  the  general 
sment  which  be  had  made  yesterday.     If  there  was 
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any  adalteroas  iotercourse  passing  between  her  Royal 
Highness  and  Bergaoii,  how  happened  it  that  with  a 
chambermaid^  anxious  to  discover  so  important  a  secret, 
the  linen  had  not  in  this,  as  it  had  in  other  InstKncet, 
betrayed  that  guilty  intercourse  ?  How  was  it  in  the 
intercourse  which  it  was  alleged  had  occurred  in  the 
polaccaP  There/it  was  truei  there  was  not  anjj^  what 
he  should  call  bodily  linen,  to  betray  it;  but  then  there 
was  the  matting  ?  Did  it  betray  any  marks  of  such  in^ 
tercourse  i  There  was  not  even  an  attempt  to  exact  such 
a  fact  from  Demon t  \  and  if  she  had  said  that  there  were 
any  marks  on  it,  she  knew  that  she  must  be  immediately 
couirudicted.  Now  how  stood  the  fact  at  CurUruhe.^ 
Was  it  possible  to  doubt  that,  from  some  unfortunate  at* 
tempt  tu  destroy  this  illustrious  lady,  iadividoals  thought 
that  it  might  be  to  their  advantage  to  pursue  her  with 
fresh  calumnies  ?  How  else  came  it  to  pass  that,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Reformation,  a  Hanoverian  minister 
had  been  sent  to  the  court  of  Home?  Why,  for  the  first 
time,  hHd  the  minister  of  ihis  Piotestant  couirt  been  ae^ 
credited  to  his  Holiness  the  Pope?  Why  wa#  ft,  except 
that  the  Baron  Omptedamigi.tsit  at  her  Royal  Bighness't 
table,  at  once  her  iruest  and  her  betrayer?  Why,  when- 
ever a  question  had  been  put  regarding  the  name  of  that 
individual,  had  one  of  his  learned  friends  always  started 
with  an  objection— alwa3*s  closet}  the  mouth  of  the  wU* 
ness,  and  erected  an  obstacle  to  the  investigation  of 
truth,  which  they  had  repeatedly  declared  was  the  sole 
object  of  their  labours  ?  it  was  evident  that  Majochi  had 
been  instructed  by  somebody,  and  for  some  hidden  rea* 
son,  to  say  that  he  did  not  even  know  the  name  of  Omp- 
leda  ;  that  it  wis  u<(  unknown  to  him  as  that  of  any  chief<« 
tain  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  He  was  asked,  did  not  the 
Baron  dine  at  the  table  of  her  Royal  Highness?  His 
answer  was,  that  he  might  have  done  so,  but  that  he  did 
not  know  him.  Then  he  got  to  a  sort  of  half-knowledge 
of  him  as  a  Prussian  baron  with  an  extraordinary  name; 
but  yet  knew  nothing  of  his  extraordinary  transactions, 
Dcmont  however  admitted  that  she  knew  his  name;  but 
she,  kind  soul  !  knew  nothing  of  his  being  a  spy— had 
never  heard  of  his  picking  any  locks,  and  had  never  been 
informed  thai  he  had  made  any  attempt  to  obtain  her 
mistress's  letters  until  she  was  told  so  at  the  bar  of  their 
lofdahip^.  He  had  called  their  attention  to  the  evidence 
Avhich  had  been  given  in  this  case;  but  it  was  quite  fU| 
important  that  they  should  give  it  to  the  evidence  which^ 
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tiJ^giip/Hi jipretirf ;  for  ibey  had  been  toM  by  RestelK^- 
A^lf  Itetrre  agent  of  ihe  Milan  coimnission,  wha  bad 
beeo  abstracted  from  the  country,  that  be  had  accoin^ 
.j^ied  Mr*  Cook^  wbo  was  at  the  head  of  that  coinmia- 
aion;t6  Frankfort/  to  see  Maurice  Cred^^  who  it  was  in 
Mdetitt  had  confessed  to  Lieutenant  Hownam  that  he 
Md  bc«Q  eotpbyed  to  pick  the  Ibcks  of  her  Royal  High- 
■irili*a  calbrne(s=  by  the  Baron  Ompteda. '-Why  was  not 
Jfkiirifce  Cred^/whom  h^  knew  10  be  in  England,  called 
ftlbcbBlf  of  the  prosecution  ?  He  was  without  doubt  as 
iftffldly  to  bate  told  aU  that  he  knew^  and  perhaps  more 
.^baDibekoeWy  as  any  of  the  witnesses  who  had  been  ex- 
aili|iie<l^.  But.  bis  learned  friends  on  the  opposite  side 
^r^^MSf'Tt-  that,  if  they  bad  placed  him  at  the  bar,  he 
■#eill44)ave  been  compelled  to  disclose  uli  the  transac* 
-lidoiJil  which  Ompteda  had  employed  him.  He  had 
I^Beiamined  by  Mr.  Cook  :  why,  he  would  ask  their 
Imabtps,  had  he  not  been  examined  by  the  Attoroey-t 
fieoeral)  There  was  another  witness  also  in  the  coun^ 
tifp*  of  the  name  of  Annette  Preising,  the  attendant 
IMmbermaid  with  Demont ;  but  she  had  not  been  called, 
•Aoagh  the  Attorney -General  had  declared  himself  wiU 
tfw  to  prove  every,  thing  material  on  either  side^  Now» 
Jrira  regard  to  the  (evidence  of  Majochi,  their  lordsbipa 
iCO^M  not  have  forgotten  that  when  he  had  denied  all 
IMiwIiedge  pf  Ompteda,  and  said  that  he  nifus  quite  a 
liiiDger  even  to  his  name,  he  (Mr.  Denman)  had  intror 
Miced  to  their  notice  the  evidence  of  William  Carring-n 
m,  «dd  bad  then  called  his  attention  to  difierent  cirn 
cdimtaDces  which  he  bad  mentioned.*  William  CHrring- 
iMbad  ho'sooner  left  the  bar,  with  the  approbation  of' 
fVC'^y'  honest  man  wh6'had  heard  him,  than  material 
ibr*  bis  cross-examination  w^re  ^ough'i  after  by  the  first 
•ted  of'tbe  Admiralty,  Carrihgton's  captain  was  sent  for 
ibitowii,  abd  the  whole  of  his  life  was  submitted  to  the 
•iriet^t  eiTamination.  Did  he  (Mr.  Denman)  complaia 
. iif  this?'  -By  bo  means:  if  it  were  iK>t  irregular/  he 
Would  with  all  due  humility  return  his  thanks,  to  the 
jifoble  lord  for  it,  because  he  would  say  of  that  individual 
Mitt  foreign  writers  had  said  of  the  English  nation-^-- 
ttat  youmigbt  find  gentlemen,  in  the  general  sense  of 
|li^#ord,  amongst  the  lowest  classes  in  it.  He  would 
iqr  of  William  Carrington,  that,  in  whatever  rank  in  lite 

e!  kad  been  placed,  nature  had  made  him  a  gentleman, 
d  tbat  bis  evidence  was  placed  far  out  of  the  reach  of 
^idiiipiite.    lit  the  course  of  bis  eudenc^  he  ^oi\u 
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stated^  in  more  than  one  or  two  places^  that  he  held 
conversations  with  Majochi  on  the  subject  of  the  Baroa 
Oinpteda.  In  the  course  of  a  long  and  minute  cross* 
examination  the  same  consistent  story  was  adhered  tO| 
and  he  (Mr.  Denman)  would  assert  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  evidence  to  be  more  clear  or  satisfactory 
than  that  given  by  him  on  this  point,  and  indeed  on 
every  part  of  the  case  to  which  his  testimony  referred. 
It  was  evident,  then,  that  Majochi  had  spoken  of  the 
conduct  of  Ompteda;  thai  he  had  expressed  indignation 
at  his  attempts  at  corrupting  her  Royal  Highnest's  ser- 
vants; and  he  added  the  emphatic  expression,  that,  "  if 
he  met  him  on  tlie  road,  he  would  kill  him  like  a  dog.*^ 
In  the  three  strict  cross-examinau^os  which  he.upder* 
went  his  evidence  remained  unshaken,  and  in  no  one 
point  had  lie  contradicted  himself,  or  was  he  contra- 
dicted by  others.  It  was  clear  also  that  his  account 
about  being  a  midshipman  was  correct,  that  he  had 
served  in  the  Poictiers,  and  that  Sir  John  Beresford  de* 
clared  that  he  had  no  man  whom  he  less  wished  to  pari 
with  than  Carrington.  If  his  learned  friends  oo  the 
other  side  could  have  contradicted  the  evidence  of  this 
man,  or  of  any  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  for  her 
Majeitv,  what  advantages  did  they  not  possess  over  the 
Queen  s  coonsel  ih  this  respect,  and  how  advantageously, 
were  they  placed  with  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  contra* 
dieting  their  witnesses?— they  whose  whole  case  was 
made  up  by  foreign  witnesses,  the  subjects  of  powers  who 
were  so  very  unwilling  to  let  some  persons  come  over-* 
who  were  so  ready  to  give  permission  to  oihers-^nayi  to. 
force  them  to  come — who  were  so  shy  of  even  verifying 
some  documents  which  were  sent  to  them-^(and  this  cir- 
cumstance, he  begged  to  remind  their  lordships,  showed 
the  unparalleled  difficulties  of  her  Majesty's  situation). 
The  very  fact  of  the  witnesses  being  foreigners  gave 
them  a  protection  from  the  chance  of  detection.  If 
they  were  persons  who  were  known,  might  it  not  have 
been  in  the  power  of  her  Majesty's  counsel  to  have 
given  evidence  of  their  former  situation  and  conductj 
and  perhaps  to  have  shown  that  they  were  persons  who 
were  every  way  unworthy  of  being  believed  in  a  court 
of  justice  f  I^rom  all  this,  however,  their  being  fo- 
reigners protected  them.  This  was  a  disadvantage  to 
her  Majesty's  case,  but  fortunately  it  was  compensated  bj 
her  counsel  being  able  to  contradict  those  swearers  out 
of  their  own  mouths,  in  cases  where  it  would  be  difficall 
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lOihervise  to  disprove  tbeir  tcttinpby.    If,  ihitji,  ifaji 
^  itory  of  Baron  OmptedK  was  true,  did  it  not  prove  to 
^  their  lordships  that  Bpiet  had  been  letto  WBicb  the  con* 
^ct  of  her  Royal   nighneu— 1«  oote  down  her  moit 
.fgnocent  aciioiis,  for    the   purpose  of   torturing   them 
4lilo   evidence  of  gnilt  f     He  Bow  came   to  what  wai 
Mid  to  have  occurred  at  Carliruhe  ;  and  here  be  would 
aoint  it  out  as  [etiiarkably  coinciding  with  the  opioioa 
\n  had  jusi  stated,  that  not  fewer  than  three  minister! 
•ere  employed  in  tending   this  witnesi  to  Eoglapd  ; 
•nd    that   one   of  those  very  minivers,  on    her   Royal 
Highfiess's  urrivat,  had   invited    her   to,  accept  of  hia 
rooms  at  the  \i\a,  which,  the  very  moment  she  quitted, 
ie  returned  lo,  and  ran  about  busily  examining  every 
little  circumsiauce  which  be  thought  could  lead  to  even 
A  auspicion  of  guilt,     Conld  there  be  adonbt  on  any 
'    man's  mind  that  tlxse  persons  so  employed  had  thought 
I    they  had  caught  her  Majesty  in  a  trap  from  whicli  she 
[   thould    not    lie   able    to  escape,    and    that  they   were 
^  Mixious    to   Ind    some    willing  instrument  to    depot* 
r*  tg^insl  heri     Now  what  had  the  witness  (Kress)  said  ia 
It  page    18^,  and    tlie  following  pages^      (CA.  p.  IOO.> 
'  ehe  described  herself  at  having  seen  the  Princess  tilting 
on  Berganii's  bed,  Bersami  having  bit  arm  round  bet 
neck,    which  he  let  > fall  the   niomeot  the   witness  ap- 
peared :  and  here   the  remark  which  he  had  to  oftea 
made  again  occurred — that  each  witness  who  is  called 
to  any  particular  point,  to  shaped  his  testimony,  at  that 
that  part  of  the  case  irctted  only  willi    himself.    This' 
Kressj  however,  did  receive  a  contradiction    from  the 
wttoeiB   Sacchi — a  contradiction  wliich   he  could    not 
have  given  without  snipicion  to  himself.     The  evidence 

fbf  Kress  on  this  point  was  in  page  IBS.  (Ck.  p.  ]Q0.) 
She  was  asked— 

■heed  there  a^ier  lier  arrnaj,  anti  in  con^euuciice  of  tbat  arrival  I— 
Then  woi  aiiulher  thfre  Iwfore,  but  I  \w\  been  ordered  to  put  a 
farad  bed;  I  luid  been  obliuU  to  put  tliis  broad  lifd  in  before  the 
Priaeew  of  Wales  arrWed.  ^ 

"  Had  Ihe  couri.-r  of  the  Princeu  of  Wales  arrifcil  before  ttllt 
IM  wm  pliced  f-^The  eonrirr  had  arrived  ;  end  then  I  placed  this 
*-ikI  bed  to  vnhlch  I  allude." 

Now  (continued  Mr.  Denman)  the  inference  intended 

to  be  drawn  was,  that  the  courier  had  been  sent  on  to 

)iave  a  broad  bed  placed,  BS  the  beds  at  Carlsruhe  were 

IJ :  but  in   page  435   (CA.  p.  4M0%eu  Voi&i>\i\v^ 


'  WhiU  lort  a(  a  beH  was  placed  in  No.  12  P— A  broad  bed. 

•  Wm  thai  bed  io  No.  18  before  the  Priiiceu  arritedf   i 
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would  find  Sacchi's  account  of  tbii  matter.  H«  .lai 
'^  [  continued  to  distribute  the  lodgings  as  far  as  Carl 
rnhe ;  but  when  we  arrived  nt  Carlsrnhe,  there  havii 
happened  the  same  thing  that  hud  happened  at  Turi 
that  is  to  say,  the  change  of  the  bed-rooms,  I  did  n 
meddle  with  it  any  more  during  the  rest  of  the  journe 
leaviDg  to  her  Royal  Highness  and  Bergami  to  choo 
what  rooms  they  liked  best."  So  that,  so  far  was  I 
from  giving  directions  for  the  change  of  the  arning 
ments,  those  he  made  were  altered.  Here,  then,  was 
manifest  contradiction  to  Kress..  Now,  Kress  state 
that  having  to  carry  water  ^o  the  room  No.  I£,  she  sa 
Bergami  as  he  had  before  described;  and  she  also  sai< 
*'  the  courier  had  arrived,  and  then  I  placed  the  lar^j 
bed,"  &c.  But  might  she  not  have  got  that  order  fro^ 
the  officious  Mr.  Baron  Grimm,  who  seemed  to  iote^e 
himself  so  much  about  the  disposition  of  ht^r  Roy; 
Highness's  room  i  But,  be  that  as  it  might,  Kress  di 
dared  that  when  she  got  to  the  room  her  Royal  Hiel 
ness  started  up,  as  if  frightened  at  being  seen,  tl 
begged  their  lordships'  attention  to  what  she  admitlc 
in  her  cross«examination  on  this  point.  She  was  asked- 

*'  After  yon  bad  seen  the  person  you  took  for  the  Princevs  in  t] 
evening  in  Berganu's  room,  did  you  go  to  see  whether  the  Counte 
of  Oldi  was  in  her  room  ? — No,  1  carried  uater  immediately  (o  No. . 
and  there  Ihey  were  standing ;  at  No.  5  the  Countess  lodged. 

"  Did  you  not  go  to  No.  5,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  CouDle 
was  there?— Yes,  I  went  just  there. 

'*  Did  you  not  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  tl: 
Countess  was  there?—!  went,  and  buw  just  that  it  was  the  Princess. 

'*  Did  you  not  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  Ih 
Countess  was  tijcre? — No,  I  went  not  there ;  1  just  carried  the  wale 
there. 

''  Will  you  swrar  you  did  not  go  to  that  room,  upon  the  oath  yo 
have  takeiit  in  order  to  asceitain  whether  the  Countess  vias  there?* 
I  went  just  there  to  carry  the  water,  because  I  must  do  this,  as  I  did 
every  evening. 

"  Will  you  swenr  by  the  oath  you  have  taken,  that  you  did  iK 
go  to  that  room  in  part  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  tb 
Countess  was  there  ? — I  cannot  say  ihi^ ;  I  (hd  not  go  for  that  pur 
po*e  ;  I  have  never  thought  that  1  should  be  asked  about  this." 

And  (continued  Mr.  Uenman)  the  interpreter  added 
she  says, 

**  I  have  never  had  any  thought  about  this ;  I  never  thought  tliat 
shoidd  be  asked  about  it." 

So  it  appeared  she  knew  well  what  she  was  to  b 
asked,  but  such  a  point  as  this  was,  of  course,  not  pu 
into  her  mind.     She  was  then  asked — 

"  Will  you  bwetr  upon  the  path  you  have  taken  that  you.  lav 
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MTM  tdM  auy  pfrson  Itial  yoii  il'i!  go  to  t\f  room  ofthi-  Con 
I  Ik  purpose  of  Seeing  whelliLT  ■-he  wai  ilnre  yr  nui?— I  « 
(wll«ct  i(  ;  I  have  nv  Ihotiglit  about  it,  wtiHlict  1  have  s^i<i  ii 


CTb.' 


A  jMt  ROinR  hxo  MsihMife  Ordl*!  nowi  ibat  night  i^ 
■A  Uf^crluMKConvcMtUmwUhanrbwlf  about  ihh 
■MohVBKBljrrOi^'I'VMtttieBi  fMlhsptiPpOMol  «c4iUiHiiV.vb» 
jlwraiCw'n'iM.ot  QMi  WM  tbcK  or  ooi.  - 

^^  WiSjiMi  iwearlhat  jou  lia*a  iw*cr  had  any  contcnaiion  vilh 
MJiilMm  about  yuui  going  into  Madame  OJdi's  room  that  ni^lii?— 
^Wotftdy  hat  k>kc<l  inr,  ixiboily  lold  tm  anvihing;  (here  wm  t 
gMltfMHi  «bQ  atk*d  me  wNeMMrl  had  -bceo  in  the  room  ;  I  (old  it 
■•Mt  icklleman  who  liod  asked  me." 

-.ii^ttmt'ti  appeared  sbe  codild  aotfeoollect  tlie  conver- 
Mlio»,qr  whether  tbe  liHd  any ;  nor  nould  she  recollect 
hK-fcaTiog  g^ne  to  tlw  Coonte»  of  Oldi's  room  lor  tlie  ' 
tfoat  of  aaeemiai^  wbeclief  ihc  was  there.  At 
At'  able  was  lb  doiibc  as  to  who  was' there;  and  wbea 
IMir  lordabipa  look  tbnl  circuiuaittnce,  and  the  other 
tket  where  abe  was  conth-adicted,    into   consideraiionj 

Swdvid,  he  was  snre  see  that,  instend  of  this  slioir- 
kbj  guilt  on  the  part' of  her  Royul   Highness,  il 
■wiifested   the  incessant  eflbrta  which  were  made 
M  addAce  something  wbicli  might  affect  her  character. 
He' feitfnibos  which  were  mude  to  tndn've  this  woman  to 
|fR^'lt«r  HAry  W^re  aitouiBbing,  and  full  proof'of  th* 
■AnU-wlitcft  he  had  Just  spoken  of.     She  was  taken  to 
WBtover,  Aikd  there  questioned  b;  one  ambassador;  to 
TkHkfbrt  and  exaniinett  by  another;  nnd   tboi:gh  she 
'    IH'Aaf  tpj^alc  of  a  recompeniej  their   lurdabipa  would 
ViHt  «^her  ^compeitaalioo  which  she  admitted  was 
Wtnfflcientfnr  oneor  her  description.     The  siory  of 
t)ie  grey  clunk,  whtcb  thisnilness    said  she  saw  one 
momint;  un   BL'rgarai's  bed,  -and  which  slie   tifierwards 
uir  on  the  rritic-ess,  was  allowed  to  Te«t  upon   her  on* 
Bitpponi'*!  lesiimnny.     In  page  188,  she  spokeofharing 
Kea»aliiti  or)  the  bed;  (Ck.p.  l€(>.)  butth^spait  of  her 
teeooni  was  led  isolated.     They  wer«  not  told  whether 
tllu  occurred  bi  lure  or  after  the  nllege'd  scene  of  ilie  Prin-* 
Wn  lining  on  Bergami's  bed,  nor  wtts  it  said  to  be  be- 
%tt  or  al'ier  her  luiving  Painnd  ilie  cloak.     All  thut  was 
Mid'by  Krts^  iibiiiit  ibem   was,  that  she  had  seeostaios 
jiBthe  bi-H,  unii  ritlit  they  were  wet  iind  white.     Now, 
"hn  ibtir  loKUhips  looked  at  ^e  gCber  parts  of  the 
Jwt,  they  wuulil  liad>ihat  this  was  iutponi^la.  ^He  u'id 
Hvk»(inpn<.«ib!e'ffa«t  if  thev  wer^  uoh  tuioA  WWttb 
Jkf.  parti.}  2. 
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wished  to  be  inferred,  they  could  be  whiter  and  in  a 
state  of  humidit}'.  Kress  stated  that  she  was  a  married 
womany  and  had  often  made  the  beds  of  married  per* 
sons ;  but  when  asked  to  describe  the  stains  she  nad 
seen,  she  replied — ^'  You  will  pardon  me,  I  have  nlot  re- 
flected on  this— I  have  had  no  thoughts  on  it  whatever/ 
If  she  had  no  thought  on  it  whatever,  why  was  tb( 
brought  here?  If  what  she  had  stilted  was  true,  wbj 
^he  would  have  declared  it,  and  not  have  been  seiieo 
with  that  fit  of  modesty  for  which  he  had  heard  hei 
praised.  Her's,  however,  were  not  the  bluslies  of  ex- 
piring modesty  ;  no,  they  were  the  blushes  of  expir- 
inir  truth,  which  she  struggled  to  give  up  at  tDeii 
lordships'  bar;  for  she  knew  she  was  swearing  whatjprai 
false;  and  to  prove  this  perjury  with  which  he  chargec 
her,  he  would  call  their  lordships'  attention  to  that  pari 
of  Lieut.  Hownam's  evidence  in  p.  717.  {iyej\  P/.  1 
p.  334.)  He  was  asked— 

"  Do  you  remember  beiiis  at  Carlsrube  ? — I  c)o. 

«  Who  received  her  Uoyai  Highness  at  Carl)>ruhe  ?  — Tliere  wu\ 
grand  chaiAberla'in  received  her  Royal  Highness  on  getting  oat  o 
aer  carriage,  and  a  chamberlain  appointed  to  attend  her  always  aAsr. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  that  gentleman  ?— The  Bvoi 
d'Ende. 

"  Did  her  Royal  Highness  pass  the  greater  part  of  her  time  at  Govt 
or  in  retirement,  whilst  she  was  tl>ere? — Almost  always  at  Court,  or  it 
the  family  of  the  Grand  Duke. 

*'  Where  did  her  Koyal  Highness  usually  dine  during  her  slay  i 
Carlsrube  ? — At  the  Court,  or  else  at  the  Margravine's,  the  Gniu 
Duke*s  mother." 

Here,  then,  their  lordships  had  it  in  evidence  ihattbi 
utmost  attentions  were  paid  to,  and  parties  ii^de  to  re* 
ceive,  this  illustrious  lady,  who  hod  been  described  oi  i 
destitute  outcast  from  the  society  of  her  relatives;  as  i 
prostitute  who  had  degraded  herself,  her  raok^  and  be 
country,  and  who  was  no  longer  worthy  to  be  conttDuei 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  honours  of  her  elevated  atatioo 
Yet  their  lordships  found  that,  so  far  from  this  being  th( 
case — so  far  from  her  Royal  Highness  shunning  or  beiD| 
shunned  by  her  illustrious  friends  and  relatives  on  tb) 
Continent,  she  sought  their  society,  and  her  compan; 
was  sought  by  them.  In  p.  767,  (Oef.  Ft.  1.  p.  374^! 
Lieut.  Hownam  was  asked — 

"  You  have  said  that  the  Princess  dined  with  the  Grand  Duke,  ex 
cept  one  da^  that  she  dined  with  the  Margravine ;  <lid  ynu  dine  i 
company  with  her  Royal  Highness  on  those  occasions  ? — I  did. 

**  You  have  said  that  she  supped  at  the  Grand  Duke's,  and  alao  a 
tie  Margrarioc's ;  did  you  sup  in  company  with  her .2— I  did. 
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L         "  At  what  o'clock,  al  lliat  Couit,  U  Ibe  AdMr.I— I  cunat  {mmI-     ^ 
•Thr«Ij  recollect, 

•  "  About  whal  hour?— 1  <lo  not  recolli^tlie  hour  lufGcientl;  to  be 
t'lUetomnkii. 

•  "Have  yoii  any  rrcollfclion  of  the  hIeneH  of  (he  hovrof  (uppet 

>  and  (he  evening  pafdcs  there  ?— I  eaaoot  *>j  to  what  twur  they  laMtl, 
k.JKobabty  13  o'clock. 

' ,    "  C2D  you  oa  your  own  knowledge  My  whether  the  Princeit  had 
''fine  to  return  home  bEtwern  dinner  and  tupper — bdween  the  dinner 

ltoi  tuhMqurndy  t;oing  la  ihf  other  bouse,  or  supping  at  the  tame 

^AmmI — Ishuuld  imagine  yet.  ,- 

"  Did  ^he,  to  your  kiiowlfdoe,  on  «o<r  odc  of  (btne  (lay),  rctum 

>  Jlome  hetweeo  llie  tliiinpr  anil  the  iupperf—1  do  not  recollect  Hut. 

I    ■    "Will  you  onileiUkc  lu  aav  thai  ibe  did.nol  f— I  will  underUkt 
V  '^VJ  that  I  do  not  n-uollect  tbe  drcoimtailce ;  if  I  had  the  imall- 
L  Mt  recoUeciioi)  of  k,  I  have  no  end  in  ktfeplog  it  back,  in  withhold* 
-Jngiu" 

,     Aod  ceruioly  (continued  Mr.  Deosiaii)  this  waa  so 
,  jwenioo  ol'  Mr.  Huwniiin'i,  'for  which   every  ooe  who 

B'ie«rd  his  evidence,  and  law  bis  manner,  woaidtgive  bim 
liiU  credit.  He  would  have  told,  it,  if  il  bed  occurred, 
4F  he  bad  reculiected  it.  Hia  evidence  as  Far  as  it  went 
eootradicted  thm  ut  Kress;  but  it  ifraa  directiv  and 
Sgaitively  refined  by  tbe  evidence  of^Couni  VuMaK. 
liieir  lordshijis  viniilij  beaj  in  mi«d  that  the  time  men- 
Uoned  by  Kres^  m  that  at  whicb  slie  saw  xbe  Princeiain 
Betguai's  room  with  hia  band  round  her  neck  whs  be- 
tween 7  nnd  8  in  the  eveoing.  In  Vussali's  evidence,  be 
stated  that  ihey  arrived  at  Cariirufie  on  the  25th  of 
March,  and  reiuainerl  there  till  the  SOih ;  that  every  day 
her  Royal  Highness  dined  with  ihe  Grand  Buke  or  the 
Margravine,  and  that  Bhe  also  supped  and  spent  the 
evening  witb  them.  He  altq  sutcd  that  Bergami  was 
taken  in  on  the  second  day.  He  was  asked — 
'  "Do  you  remember  wliererw  dnedtbe  Moond  day  t— At  tlie 
iCruid  Duke''^ 

"  Did  lier  Royal  Highness  dine  there  I— Ye*. 

'•  Did  BcrHami  -line  ih.-r^  ?— Ye). 

'■  And  tite  CoLiiitem  Olili  ?— Ye*. 

■*  DM  Bergami  and  ihe  Coutlteti  Oldi  remain  there  the  whole  alter- 

"  What  did  they  itn  ? — Bcrxaml  complained  of  the  headach,  and 
nmed  his  sister  to  aronilwny  htm  (o  the  inn. 
'  '  "'AlWUt  *hat  lime  in  the  evening  wa«  il?— Ahotit  five  o'clock. 

"  Did  her  Boyal  Hii^linesi  lea««  the  Grdnd  Duke's  at  that  time ! 
— 5he  lemaim-d  vitli  the  Gcand  DtMhe«. 

"  Did  you  remain?— I. iiil." 

This  cirtrmnsinnce  of  Sergami's  iUuess  was  too  remark- 
able to  escape  his  memory,  and  he  (tccordingty  recDl-, 
Iteted  it  minuu'ly.     He  waa  next  asked-r-  d 

"ptd  joii  come  away  «iih  the  Princess! — Yet.  ■ 

2l« 


**  At  what  hour? — Late io  Ihi' eveniog.  .     , 

••  Wliat  was  clone  nl  the  Ciranc)  Duke's  aflcr  Rcrgami  and  Ccfbi^ 
I'css  Oldi  went  home  i — Amongst  other  things  tliey  sang. 
"  Did  you  sing  yourself  r— With  the  Grand  Duchess." 

At  page  944  (Def.  Ft.  <2.  p.  105.)  tie  was  asked  to  fix 
tlie  time  at  wbicb  tbe  dinners  took  place,  and  also  at  what 
hour  the  theatre  and  the  evening  parties  coiniaencedl 
and  he  does  it  in  such  a  precise  manner  as  not  to  leave 
the  slightest  doubt  on  the  subject.  He  described  tbe  4iu» 
ner  hour  as  at  about  3  o'clock,  and  that  they  reinaioedat 
table  till  about  haif'-past  4.  The  evening  parties  began 
between  7  and  8,  at  which  time  ber  Koval  Highnest 
returned  from  the  Grand  Duke's  on  the  nj^bt  to  which 
Kress's  evidence  applied.  Now>  at  first,  tlus  answer  of 
Vassali's  might  seem  to  be  suniewhat  in  confirmation  of 
Kress;  but,  in  another  part  of  his  evidence*  he  so  far 
acconnts  for^the  whoVe  time  as  not  to  leave  a  doubt  on 
any  mind  that  what  Kress  said  must  be  false.  At  page 
959  (Def.  Pt.  2.  p.  114.;  he  was  asked,  "Are  yo« 
rightly  understood  that  on  the  second  night  of  ber 
Royal  Highnesses  residence  at  Carlsruhe  she  retorned 
from  Court  to  the  inn  at  between  7  and  8  o'clock?— 
Between  7  and  8  o'clock."  At  page  96\  (Def.  Pi.  2.  p. 
}\6,)  their  lordships  would  find  the  following  questions 
put  to  Vassali  at  the  request  of  his  learned  friend  Mr. 

Broni»ham: — 

*'  Wheiv  her  Koyal  Highness  estursed,  the  second  night  she  w« 
al  Carlsruhc,  from  the  palacv  to  the  inn,  did  you  accuDi|>auy  her}— I 
did  I'Ot. 

**  When  did  you  go  there  ? — When  she  returned  home  betwceo  ^ 
and  8  o'clock. 

"  That  is  the  time  at  whieh  you  arr  asked  did  you  aooonipany  lif»r? 
—Yes,  between  7  and  «-  . 

"  into  wliat  room  did  you  accompany  her  Royal  Highness K«-Tbe 
saloon. 

*'  Whom  did  you  find  there  ?-*Bergami  and  his  sister;  and  an> 
th(T  person  of  the  suite  came  to  meet  her. 

*<  Was  Rergami  dressed  at  the  time  ? — He  was  in  an  uniform* 

**  How  was  iier  Royal  Highness  dressed  at  that  timsi?-*-!  cannot 
remember  how  she  Avas  dressed. 

*'  Do  vou  recollect  whether  she  was  in  a  court  or  state  dress?—- lo 
a  dress  of  great  splendour. 

"  Did  h«r  Royal  Highness  remain  for  any  time  in  what  ^ou  call 
tbe  saloon  i — Some  time  ;  Uien  we  went  to  the  Margrariue's. 

"  Did  you  go  altogether,  Bergami  accompanying  her  Royal  High- 
ness as  wi'll  as  yourself? — ^^'es. 

'*  How  long  did  you  all  remain  at  the  evening  party  at  Court  after 
that  ?— Till  ijhout  leu  oVlock. 

"  Did  llic  Princess  remain  in  the  saloon  the  whole  evening,  from 
her  return  from  dinner  till  she  weul  out  to  thi:  eveoing  party  ? — Yert 
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Bfrnmibfu,  tb^ir  lordships  had  the.vhQl^  tlipe  of  tbc 
iOiapijtewh^^^  that  it  >«is  impossiMe  tb'^ 

ttdty  of  Kressr  could  be  trne,  unless,  iodeeci,  tliej  could 
MUttre,  that  Vassali  had    perjured  'himielf^  which  he 
oroceiVed'  no  one  who  heard  him  could  for  a  moment 
Hfiid|!oe.    Hi9  learned  friend  had  put  tome  questipn8  to 
tFK)Si|l  about  the  times  and  places  of  dining,  partico-* 
BTI^  with  the  King  at  Munich,  ever;  da;  they  retnained 
^leke,  4dd  he  sicconnted  for  them  all  in  a  satisfactory 
Atitt'i  and  though  he  might  not  have  been  as  minute 
Mr^^bis  reedHection  on  this  as  on  what  took  place  at 
^^Viiihe,  jH  U  was  more  natural  that  the  latter  should 
ittfiifii'ftsklf'on  his  mind,  he  having  dined  ever;  daj 
mit'f^f^'  %ht  Grand  Dnke  or  the  Margravine.     Here, 
9ti0p'^tA'  an  end  of  the  story  of  Kress.    It  was  most 
2Bm]lfi^ly  upset  by  the  nxost  convincing  evidence,  and 
Hmitt  ker^  no  other  circumstance  to  be  adduced,  this 
&e'#onId  hie  suflSchent  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  rest  of 
^^  6mii^  '  But  if  ih^y  eflfectually  destroyed  the  testi» 
»nj^  of  Kress,  the  female  waiter,  what  could  be  said 
iHtfr  r^pect  to  that  of  the  male  waiter — this  man  who, 
lUillritji;  that  something  might  be  got  by  it,  occupied 
Bliiiiielir in  peeping  through  a  key-»hole — (a  mo9\  happy 
o^ili^mjefif  for  a  person  of  his  honourable  profession) 
jSi=^lifere  'fie  saw  Bergaitit,  four  or  five  mornings  out  of 
iiti  six  which  he  said  they  remained  at  Trieste,  coming 
Mm'ildrt  df  undress  from  the  room  of  her  Royal  High- 
it^  f  :What  shoiild  be  said  of  this  waiter,  who,  specti^ 
VSiiig:  in  i^bje  piy>iitable  trade  of  a  witness  adventured  to 
^^^ngnd  td  try  bis  fortune  in  that  character?     But  hp 
I' bOt  describe  hhn  ;  if  their  lordships  forgot  the 
flli^l  ihev;  irqilM  never  forset  his  learned  friencrs  (Mr. 

toiieham^s)  portrait  of  hrm.  It  was  remarkable  that 
e  oplj  two  witnesses  who  spoke  to  such  acts  as  th(k 
Pietiro  Cuchi  had  desciribed  were  9ot  only  unsupported 
Ip'jttf^fr  statements;  but-  actually  contradicted  them* 
ietreii.'  Tbis  inan  spoke  positively  to  her  Royal  High- 
Mii  rem$iioing  at  the  inn  for  six  days  ;  but  on  this  part 
lif  the  •  sobject  no  question  was  asked  of  Demont  or 
I^Uietii,*'. Cuchi  swore  positively  he  i:ouId  not  b^  mis- 
ijl^eii  as  to  the  length  of  titne  beine  six  days,  though  he 

fonld  not  recollect  whether  a  Suncfay  was  one  of  them. 
llf'aCopant  was,  that  through  a  small  hole  in  the  wain- 
Ib^pf-^m  Mcret  place  which  could  not  be  visible  to  any 
1ittilaii|  if i|hio  the  dining-room — be  saw  all  the  circum^ 


stances  which  he  describes.  He  saw  this  walking  frooi 
the  room  of  the  Princess  by  Bergami,  four  or  five  times. 
He  saw  the  parties  conversing  familiarly  every  day  of 
the  six  they  remained.  Now  it  whs  most  true  that  her 
Royai  Highness  remained  only  one  night  at  Trieste. 
He,  however^  as  a  lawyer,  would  not  press  this  subject 
further.  It  would  hereafter  come  on  in  another  place— 
for  her  Majesty's  counsel  did  not  think  they  could  perw 
ibrm  their  duty  if  they  did  not  place  the  perjuries  of 
this  waiter  in  such  a  light  as  that  they  must  receive  their 
deserts.  If  he  were  to  be  found  in  Cotton-gard^  at  tbe 
proper  time — if  he  should  not  (imitating  the  example  of 
Kestelli)  have  gone  off  to  quiet  the  fears  of  his  anxioaa 
relatives  on  the  Continent — if,  he  repeated,  he  were  to 
be  found  at  Cotton-garden  in  the  proper  time^  her 
Majesty's  counsel  owed  it  to  her  Majesty,  they  owed  it 
to  the  human  race,  to  show  that  such  wretches  as 
this  could  not  by  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury  impeach 
the  character  of  the  realm,  and,  in  England,  be  al« 
lowed  to  escape  with  impunity.  The  testimony  of 
this  waiter  was  most  satisfactorily  refuted  by  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Hownam.  He  positively  stated  that  her 
Royal  Higlnies  and  suite  arrived  at  Trieste,  and  remained 
there  only  one  night.  They  arrived  on  the  15th  and  leftt 
it  on  the  evening  of  the  l6th.  This  fact  was  particularly 
fixed  in  the  mind  of  Lieutenant  Hownam ;  for,  on  the 
evening  of  his  arrival  at  Venice  from  Trieste,  he  wro^ 
a  letter  to  the  lady  whom  he  since  married,  which  letter 
vras  put  into  the  post-uffice  on  the  1 7th.  That  letter, 
he  stated,  he  had  now  in  his  possession,  and  which  bore 
the  Venice  post-mark  upon  it.  Upon  this  testimony  tbe 
Attorney-General  offered  no  question.  If  this  positive 
disproval  of  Cuchi's  account,  this  downright  proof  of 
his  perjury,  needed  confirmation,  it  would  be  found  to 
be  amply  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  Count  Vassal!. 
He  did  not  mean  to  dwell  further  upon  some  of  the  low 
and  disgusting  details  which  were  stated  on  this  part  of 
the  evidence,  for,  if  this  were  only  a  case  of  key-holes 
and  chamberpots,  he  was  sure  their  lordships  would 
not  be  sitting  there  to  investigate  it ;  yet  he  could 
not  but  inquire  why  had  not  Demonl  been  examined 
upon  this  evidence/  Why  had  she  never  said  a  word 
about  it?  The  reason  was  plain — because  in  that  case 
she  must  have  known  that  she  could  be  positively  con- 
tradicted.   Surely,  if  Bergami  had  slept  out  of  his  room. 
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«94'tl)tlliiitef  IwrBoyal  Highaesi,  or  if  ibe  lud  ilept 
Id  hi»(  it  moil  have  been  known  lo  thoK  who  attended 
to  their  rooms,  and  of  cwune  to  ihis  irliarnbermuid,  by 
the  appearance  of'  the  beds  on  the  next  morning.  la 
ihe  absenct^,  tbcn,  oF  snch  evidence,  which  it  was  mott 
eaay  to  produce  it'  the  facts  were  true  as  atnted,  what  waa 
Ho  be  iolerred,  but  that  the  adulterous  intercourse  bad 
not  taken  place  f  It  was  evident  that  the  object  in  car- 
tyipg  on  ihis  prosecution  now  was,  to  affix  a  stigma  on 
her  Mnjfity,  and  to  attribute  to  tier  conduct  implying 
iadelicac;,  and  which  was  disgraceful  to  herfank.  The 
Altoroej-Ueneral  had,  in  his  opening  speech,  dwelt  on 
the  scenes  at  tlic.  Barona  with  an  empnaiis  which  led 
him  to  expect  evidence  of  a  most  mioute  and  circum- 
Etauttai  and  unduabted  kind,  According  lo  that  staie- 
nient,  ilie  villii  nt  the  Barona  was  nothing  better  tbua  a 
brothel ;  ibe  bulU  which  were  given  there  were  not  fre- 
quented by  pCfKons  of  rank  and  character,  but  bjr  indi- 
viduals  as  low  in  rank  as  they  were  low  nnd  degraded  in 
their  momU.  1his  representation  had  been  secondeil 
and  enforced  by  the  Solicitor-Genera)  in  his  summinc 
op,  and  he  would  say  that  it  was  a  statement  whteh 
ought  not  to  h;ive  been  made  withotit  the  consciousness 
of  ability  to  make  it  good  by  clear  aud  indubiiabEe  tes- 
timony. Bitt  it  hid  not  been  proved  either  that  these 
scenes  occurred  with  the  knowledge  of  her  Majesty,  or 
that  they  occurred  at  all.  Their  lordships  could  hog 
forget  the  endeavour  made  to  convert  the  ezliibiiion  of 
the  tricks  of  Mahomet,  a  person  described  as  undeserv- 
ing ibe  name  of  man,  into  a  most  serious  charge  against 
bis  royal  client.  No  one  circumstance  of  indecency 
bad,  however,  been  established  in  evidence,  as  connected 
whh  this  transaction.  Then  again  it  was  asserted  that 
.yOMMM  of  disiinctioR  who  had  previously  been  in  at* 
ataduce.on  her  Majesty's  person  could  attend  no 
toagOTf 'and  withdrew  in  consequence  of  what  ihey  ob- 
^temd  to  be  passing  at  these  balls.  The  immorality  ww 
^Mlrilied  as  having  been  so  great,  that  they  could  not, 
.^tb  any  due  cnre  of  their  own  reputation,  remain  losger 
'JO  gJTe  tlietr  cunnleoance  to  what  was  going  forward. 
•Mn  kSUT  loch  a  leprestntalion,  was  it  not  natural  toex- 
.peet-T**as  it  not  in  effect  aecessary  to  rhe  case — that 
MHDC'of  these  individnats  ahoold  be  called? — It  was  loo 
Vncii  for  any  counsel  to  talk  of  motives  as  well  as 
I,  without  being  able  to  prove  the  facta  CQBtaiaed 
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Ai  his  allegations.  These  censors  of  mbrals^-'these  de- 
licate critics  on  propriety-— these  persons  of  rank-— were 
not  to  be  Foand  amongst  the  witnesses  for  the  pirosecu- 
tion.  The  only  witnesses  were  Demout^  Majochi^  ahq 
Sacchi  ;  every  other  witness  stated  distinctly  tnal  he  ba^ 
never  seen  any  impropriety*  nor  experienced  any  disffatk 
at  what  took  place  at  the  6arona.  They  all  agreed  toaCj 
if  any  thing  irregular  happened,  it  did  not  fall  under 
her  Royal  Highness's  observation.  It  was  in  evidence, 
that  during  the  stay  of  two  months  which  her  Roval 
Highness  made  at  the  Barona^  Bersami  was  absent  tor 
a  considerable  part  of  the  time;  ana  as  to  the  usoal  de- 
portment which  was  observed  between  her  Royal  High* 
ness  and  Bergami,  the  whole  that  was  stated  by  theiir 
own  witnesses  on  the  other  side  amounted  to  this — tha.t 
her  Royal  Highness  sometimes  used  the  pronoun  '  thod* 
in  addressing  Bergami,  and  that  he  used  the  word  '  Prin* 
cess.'  One  of  the  questions  put  by  his  lenrned  friends 
was, ''  Did  you  observe,  during  this  time,  Bergami  doing 
any  thing  to  the  Princess?"  To  be  sure  such  a  question 
was  a  pretty  good  bolus  for  any  witness,  and  very  little 
doubt  coula  he  entertained  that  it  arose  out  of  informar 
tion  received  from  Milan  :  yet,  what  was  the  answer,  a^ 
delivered  at  their  lordships'  bar?  A  complete  negative 
to  the  question.  It  was  found  diilicult  to  make  wit- 
nesses repent  in  open  day,  and  in  the  course  of  thai 
solemn  inquiry,  what  they  had  willingly  deposed  al 
Milaj),  and  what  had  been  there  listened  to  as  willineTj^ 
*^  I  saw  nothing  particular,"  said  the  young  lady ;  *' DQt 
a  story  was  told  of  something  which  had  passed  in  the 
house  to  her  Royal  Highness."  if  their  lordships  rer 
iferred  to  p.  483  of  the  printed  minutes  of  evidence,  (Cl^ 
jp.  452J  they  would  find  that  the  criminatory  part  of 
this  statement  was  not  borne  out  by  the  testimony  df 
Sacchi?  When  Sacchi  was  asked  '*  What  descripttom 
of  persons  attended  these  balls  r"  his  reply  was, ''  At  the 
beginning!  besides  tlie  persons  in  the  suite  of  her  !Rojft1 
Highness,  there  came  also  some  people  of  distinction  | 
but  in  these  balls  were  introduced  people  of  all  rank^ 
and  of  both  sexes,  and  even  of  very  low  condition  ;  and 
as  between  some  of  tiie  suite  of  her  Royal  Highness  and 
thefiC  low  women  there  was  some  freedom,  thus  tbtt 
people  of  distinction  were  no  longer  seen."  He  could 
easily  believe  that  Sacchi  and  others  of  his  acquaintance 
liad'inddlge'd  in  frcedouis  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  and  so 
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hi  bo  giiire  tBi|»licit  credit  to  his  testimdiijr.  But  what 
WM  the  answer  given  by  him  to  the  question,  whether 
**  tbe  Priocess  was  always  present  at  these  balls,  and  in 
die  tame  room  with  these  people  of  low  description,  and 
llie  girls  who  came  there  ^'^  Tbe  answer  was,  "  Some* 
times.^  This  was  all  that  could  be  got  even  from  Succhi^ 
and  evao  immediately  alter  the  anecdote*-that  pure  off# 
s^ing  of  his  fruitful  brain — about  the  population  of  the 
BariOaai  and  of  the  observation  made  by  her  Royal 
Higboess  respecting  it.  [n  p.  465  of  the  minutes  (Ch. 
•  §0A,')  it  would  be  seen  that  iheir  lordships  themselves 
ad  pursued  this  examination,  and  had  put  the  following 
qoestioD  to  the  witness-*^*'  You  are  imderstood  to  have 
stated  that  the  Princess  Was  present  durine:  the  balls 
neotioned  by  you,  as  given  by  her  Royal  Highness  at 
the  Barooa;  how  long  was  she  nsually  present  ut  those 
ballij*  What,  then,  was  Sacchi's  reply  to  this  ques*' 
lioa?  ''As  her  Royal  Highness  had  her  own  apart** 
menc.  contiguous  to  the  balUroom,  where  she  had 
liei^own  party,  so  she  came  from  it,  and  entered  the 
ImiII-cooid,  where  she  usually  stayed  three  or  four  mi* 
Bfilct,  and  then  returned."  Here  was  all  the  evii* 
dence  that  could  be  procured  of  the  licentiousness  which 
wat  alleged  to  have  taken  place  on  these  occasions, 
aod-of  her  Royal  Highnesses  knowledge  of,  and  privily 
tOj   that   licentiousness.    The   answer   of  this   man    to 

^the  next  question  was  remarkable.  ''  You  have  stated 
tbat  the  women  were  taken  out  of  the  ball-room  at  the 
ViU  and  pleasure  of  the  men :  do  you  remember  that  on 
any  one  occasion  the  women  were  so  taken  out  of  the 
baU-room  in  her  Royal  Highness's  presence  ?"  Sacolu 
MfBtelfaaid  that  **  he  never  made  the  observation/'  It 
appirared,  therefore,  quite  manifest  that  these  entertain* 
■lenia  were  nothing  more  than  little  fesiivities,  such  as 
many  ladies  of  tbe  first  rank,  and  of  the  tnost  unble- 
aiahed  honour,  were  in  tbe  habit  of  giving  to  farmers. 
Of. to  their  tenants,  labourers,  and  servants.  There  w^s 
00  evidence  of  any  thing  beyond  this,  except  the  story 
told  by  the  witness  of  his  having  himself  slept  with  tl  rce 
flirh  who  attended  at  the  balls.  But  to  cive  dances  or 
entertainments  to  persons  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life 
was  never  before  made  the  ground  of  accusation,  or  an 
iastrument  for  destroying  the  reputation  of  an  innocent 
and  hoooorable  woman.     Su|)pose  that  a  couple  retiring 

-from  one  of  these  balls  had  toved  a  little  ou  vVWvt  vi^N. 
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back,  had  indulged  in  a  little  dalliance,  was  it  lobe  Con« 
tidered  as  a  fault  or  crime  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty  1 
It  actually  happened  to  be  the  practice  in  England  for 
individuals  in   an  elevated  station  to  give  countenance 
occasionally  to  the  harmless  mirth  of  their  inferiors  io 
rank.     What   would    be  thought  of  him   who   should 
charge  one  of  those  individuals  as  an  accomplice  in  tht 
oifences  or  irregularities  that  followed  on  such  occa* 
sions  ?     He  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  a  landlady  whose 
name  was  said  to  be  Kosina,  and  had  looked  forward  to 
proof  that  her  house  was  one  of  ill  fame,  that  it  was  fre« 
qnented  by  the  same  kind  of  society,  and  that  men  and 
women  were  there  io  the  habit  of  retiring  together  from 
the  public  room.     By  a  reference,  however,  to  p.  742 
of  their  printed  minutes,  (Df/l  Pt.  Kp.  So  1-t,^  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Lieut.  Hownam,  as  there  detailed,  and  also  10 
p.  934,  {Off.  Pt.  2.  p.  99-)  where  the  same  evidence 
was  confirmed  by  that  of  Count  Vassali,  it  would  be 
seen  that  no  such  scenes  ever  took  place.     In  Pomi't 
testimony  a  description  was  given  of  these  entertainments^ 
which  must  inspire  every  man  wiih  regret  that  he  was 
not  present  at  them.    They  were  in  fact  very  elegant 
and  good-humoured  festivities ;  the  young   ladies  who 
attended  never  came  without  their  natural  protectors, 
and  the  most  perfect  decorum  reigned,  as  far  as  the  Prin- 
cess had  any  cognizance  of  what  proceeded.  Antongena 
was  a  most  respectable  man,  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  neighbourhood  and  the  character  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  it  appeared  that  hisdanghler  and  himself  were  regit- 
Icrly    present  at  these   assemblies.      Weak  apd  amply 
ilfuied  as  the  case  for  the  prosecution  was,  it  becaiae 
still  important  to  animadvert  on  the  minuteness  and  par- 
ticularity by  which  it  had  been  characterized.     Demoot 
was  to  be  the  great  means  of  misinterpreting  every  part 
of  her  Majesty's  conduct,  of  arraying  her  very  virtue^iil 
hostility  against  her.    The  affection  and  fondness  which 
she  evinced  towards  children-^and  a  Uiore  amiable  fea- 
ture of  character  could  hardly  be  imagined — liad  been 
converted  into  new  matter  of  suspicion.     But  there  was 
not  one  single  allegation  in   the  charge  which  had  not 
been  cut  to  pieces  in  the  course  of  the  defence  by  ad*^ 
verse  testimony,  as  well  as  exposed  by  by  Its  own  utter 
jmprobabilay.    .^le  had  in  some. measure  to  express  bis 
gratitude  to  the  non  mi  ricordo  gentleman— to  Siguor 
Majochi--lor  the  account  wiiicb  be  l^ad  ^ivea  of  the 


cx^iihiii^a  of  Mlihomet,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  ht 
^«d  coautdicted  and  refuted  that  gross  misrepresenta* 
tjofi.  A«*cording  to  his  statement  the  exhibition  was  of 
ijie  roost  iaaocent  kind  :  it  might  be  absurd,  but  it  was 
9c»t  profligait  •  it  was  what  might  be  witnessed  without 
qsJience  to  najf  man  or  to  any  woman.  Tiie  truth  of  this 
•ccoaiil  was  fully  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Qownani*  and  of  Mr.  Granville  Sharpe.  So  much  for 
Ulitt  part  of  the  case ;  but  he  now  begged  to  recai  their 
^leiition  to  the  circumstances  as  stated  in  the  testimony 
of  l^acchi^and  to  the  complete  contradiction  with  whicli 
Siuu:brs  statement  had  been  met.  It  had  been  asserted 
by  Sacchiy  tliaton  one  occasion  the  weather  was  so  hotj 
Iqat  the  windows  gf  her  Royal  Highness's  place  of  resi* 
decice  were  thrown  open,  that  he  himself  had  risen  from 
iit.bed  toair  himteir,  and  that  Bergami  thought  this  a 
f^rv  good  opportunity  oT  clandestinely  stealing  to  the 
Mja  ofbis  Royal  mistress.  He  was  sorry  to  detain  their 
lordships  with  so  many  allusions  to  the  nauseous  and  in- 
Ci^edible  tale  related  by  this  man  ;  but  it  was  his  duty  to 
r^ark,  that,  if  his  evidence  was  believed,  it  must  place 
ibt  character  of  every  man  and  woman,  be  they  who 
tlifj  might,  at  the  mercy  of  any  discarded  menial.  If 
tbie.case  were  strong  in  itself,  if  the  testimony  came  from 
QQpollDted  lips,  and  was  derived   from  sources  the  most 

IlOr^  such  evidence  ought  to  be  listened  to  with  jea- 
pBfj  and  suspicion,  £ven  though  not  infected  by 
tffachery  and  ingratitude,  even  though  given  without  any 
motive  to  accuse  or  to  traduce  aii  innocent  person,  it 
IMtt^pough  to  raise  a  (eeiing  of  incredulity  in  every  un- 
pDfjlidiced  mind.  But  here  the  fabrication  had  been  en- 
tirrly  controverted,  the  slanders  of  discarded  domestics 
batf  been  repelled.  He  would,  however,  now  pass  on  to 
p.438t  (Ch*  p.  4^6.)  in  which  would  be  found  a  material 
Ppiii  of  jSacchi's  evidence.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  go 
pjrcf  all/the  monstrous  obscenities  which  were  there  de* 
tllkdf  and  with  which  their  lordship^'  ears  had  been 
offended;  bat  was  it  not  remarkable  that  Demont,  who 
ifas  on  the  joiirney  from  Sinigaglia,  should  not  be  call- 
ed, to  support  and  confirm  the  account  of  Sacchi  i  Was 
,Aot  this,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  very  surprising  omission  i 
Bat,  however,  it  was  sworn  by  Sacchi  that  he,  during 
that  journey,  went  every  morning  near  her  Royal  High- 
ness^ carriage  to  ask  whether  she  wanted  any  thing. 
Jjfbei^  asl(ea  ''  Who  travelled   in   the    carriage  witb 
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her  Royal  Highnei(!i  ?'  he  replied,  that  ^  fiotnetimes  xhitt 
was  the  Countess  Oldi,  bod  ftometimes  the  little  child  of 
Berganii.'*    At  length  the  worthy  and  modest  wito^M 
disclosed  importantcircumstances  of  her  Royal  Highnesi 
and  Bergami  being  found  asleep  with  their  arnis  acroM 
the  persons  of  each  other.      Now  he  would  not  here 
contend  that  this  was  impossible,  but  remind  their  lord* 
ships  how,  when  pressed  in  cross-examination  upon  this 
point,  the  witness  had  sought  refuue  io  a  pretended  de- 
fect of  memory — that  happy  defect  of  memory   which 
might  possibly  save  Mnjochi  from  the  legal  punishmeni 
which  he  so  richly  deserved.    Their  lordships,  he  was 
sure,  could  'never  forget  how  directly  the  evidence  <rf 
Sac(*hi  in  this  particular  had  been  contradicted  by  the 
adverse  testimony  of  unimpeached  and  unimpeachable 
witnesses.    Thc-y  cAold   not  fail  to  remember  the  un- 
feeling coldness   with   which   Sacchi  had   recited    hit 
obscene  and  filthy  tale.     In  pidS^  (O^f*  P^^  >•  p-  ^71.) 
the  contradiction  was  most  positive  and  direct.     It  Wat 
there  sworn  that  Car  To  Forii,  and  not  Sacchi,  served  as 
her   Majesty's   courier  on  that  occasion.     In    p.   649, 
(DeJ\  Pi,  1.  p,  27fi.)  during  the  witness's  cross*ex  ami  na- 
tion, which  was  pursued  by  his  learned  friends  on  the 
other  »ide  with  the  utmost  strictness,  and  when  new  cir- 
cumstances were  brought  to  the  witness's  recollectioo, 
he  Mill  declared  that  it  was  impossible  he  should  be  mis- 
taken in  this  particular.    He  said  that  Sacchi  was  chafed 
with  riding  on  horseback,  and  that  he.  Carlo  Forti,  acted 
as  courier  in  consequence   of  that  circumstance.     He 
carried  the  dispatches,  and  was  received  into  her  Royal 
Highness's  service  after  Sacchi's  indisposition.     No  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  contradict  Carlo  Forti,  although 
Demontwas  on  the  journey,  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  Sacchi,  and  cognizant  of  every  fact  that  occurred. 
They  would    find,    indeed,    abundant   confirmation    of 
Carlo  Forti's  testimony  in  p.  722,  ( Oef.  Pt.  I.  p.  35S.> 
during  the  evidence  of  Lieut.  Hownam.     It  there  ap- 
peared   that   the  carriage   in  which   the    Princess  tra- 
velled had  no  curtains  which  could  be  drawn  by  u  person 
outside,     it   was,  in    fact,   an   English  landuulet,  with 
spring  blinds  attached  to  it.     Mr.  Hownam  stated  that, 
althouglr  Sacchi  set  out  as  courier,   he  was  immediately 
taken  ill,  and  Carlo  Forti  was  substituted  for  him  iif  that 
capacity.     On  his  cross-examination,  in   p.  745,  (Def, 
Pf,  l.p.  d53*4J  with  reference  to  tbissubject^  when  asked 
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ihMt  ibe  tnt dling  at  night/ and  the  stop  at  Fann,  be 
Itated  that  lie  could  not  recollect 'whether  Saechi  was 
there  or  not ;  he  was  not  quite  certain  as  to  the  drscrip* 
IIQB  of  carriage  used  by  her  Majesty  on  the  road,  but  it 
waa  her  general  practice  to  travel  in  an  English  carriage. 
This  stAteoient  ^as  made  in  a  manner  that  of  itself 
•tumped  verisimilitude  upon  it.  They  had  nf'xt  upon 
ibia  subject  the  evidence  of  Colonel  Olivieri,  a  man  of 
ihe  first  Tespectability,  and  of  whom  it  would  be  obvi- 
aoslj  unjust  not  to  speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  appro- 
kMkio.  In  p.  911,  {Def.  Pt.  2.  p.  81.;  he  would  be 
.fiMiod  to  have  Mated,  that  her  Royal  tlighness  set  out 
MOO  her  journey  toSinigaglia  abouLmidnight^  and  that 
ibe  travelled  in  what  he  called  a  carrettina,  or  English 
thariot.  He  had,  he  said,  the  honour  of  supping  with 
ber  previously.  The  Chevalier  Vassali  stated  the  time 
0t  departure  to  be  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  a 
diserepaucy  plainly  immaterial.  The  Countess  01di> 
Bergamiy  and  his  child,  rode  in  the  same  carriage  with 
ber  Royal  Highness.  Lieutenant  Hownam  and  Connt 
¥assali  were  both  in  attendance.  [Mr.  Denman  here 
leod  It  part  of  the  evidence  given  by  tPie  latter.]  Colonel 
Olivieri  distinctly  observed,  on  this  occasion,  that,  when 
ber  Majesty  ^et  out  in  the  landaulet,  Carlo  Forti  acte<l 
m  courier,  but  he  did  not  see  Saechi  at  all.  The  whole 
of  this  statement  wan  subsequently  contiimed  by  the  evi- 
4eiice  of  Vassali.  It  was  hardly  necessary  to  go  over  the 
,  whole  of  that  evidence,  and,  if  he  did  so^  he  feared  he 
Ipoold  exhaust  their  lordships'  patience.  It  would  per- 
haps be  sufficient  to  cull  their  lord»hip!s»'  particular  at- 
tention to  those  parts  of  the  evidence  that  were  deci- 
sively important.  In  page  939  of  the  minutes  of  evidence^ 
(DrJ',  FL  4.  p.  102.)  Vassali,  speaking  of  the  journey 
.  6oit]  Rome  to  Sinigaglia,  would  be  found  to  have  de- 
boaed  as  follows  : — "  i  cannot  precisely  say  how  long  the 
^nrney  lasted.  Perhaps  about  three  dnyfi.  I  remeniber 
^ery  well  in  what  carriage  her  lioyal  tJigimess  then  tra^^ 
felled.  It  was  an  English  .landaulet.  I  remember  that  the 
Coontesa  Oldi,  M.  Bergami,  and  little  Victorine,  travelled 
with  her  Royal  Highness/'     He  was  asked,  ^'  Who  tra- 

Sdled  as  conrier  to  her  Royal  Hi^hness  from  Rome  to 
inigagliaf"  The  answer- was,  'M  saw  Carlo  Forti  on 
horseback.''  "  Did  you  see  Saechi  on  horseback  during 
that  journey  f — No.  How  long  had  Carlo  Forti  been  in 
tb#  servicer     In  ahswer  to  which  he  stated  particiil 
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those  circumstances-^"  that  Foiii  vvn»  hired  provisionallj 
at  Loreito^  but  afterwards  pennanently  or  definitively  at 
Rome;"  and  he  farther  stated,  that  he  beheved  Saccbi 
to  have  been  spared  from  the  duty  of  carrying  dispatchetp 
in  consequence  of  his  having  suflered  considerably  in  a 
former  journey'.  Their  lordships  would  find  that  Vassali 
was  cross-examined  with  a  great  deal  of  particularity  and 
acuteness,  but  in  no  one  circumstance  which  he  bad  be- 
fore stated  was  he  found  to  contradict  himself.  Here, 
then,  was  M.  Sacchi  swearing  to  an  improbable,  an  io* 
credible,  an  indecent  fact,  said  to  have  been  detected  by 
him  on  the  highway,  while  he  was  riding  by  a  carriage^ 
the  curtains  of  which  could  he  drawn  on  tne  outaide ;  the 
whole  of  which  was  contradicted,  lie  was  contradicted 
BA  to  his  having  rode  in  the  capacity  of  courier  at  th6 
time  by  the  person  who  actually  did  ride  as  courier;  be 
was  contradicted  by  Colonel  Oiivieri,  who  saw  Forti  ride 
out  as  courier,  and  who  did  not  see  him  ;  he  was  contr%i 
dieted  by  the  improbability  of  two  couriers  beinff  em* 
ployed  ;*he  was  contradicted  by  the  Chevalier  Vassali 
with  respect  to  the  carriage  in  which  her  Royal  Higbr 
ness  travelled  on  that  occasion.  In  short,  he  was  d^ 
cidedly  contradicted  by  Lieutenant  Howuam,  by  the 
Chevalier  Vassali,  by  Colonel  Olivieri,  and  by  Carlo 
Forti-^by  four  unimpeached  witnesses— on  that  part  of 
his  evidence  which  was  so  much  relied  on.  Was  any. 
couHrmation  of  his  evidence  attempted  ?  Demont  had 
endeavoured  to  confirm  that  part  of  it  which  related  ta 
the  distribution  of  the  carriages ;  but  that  was  cooipletely 
disproved,  and  the  statement  made  by  her  Majesty ^s  viiin 
nesscs  remained  uncontradicted  by  any  evidence  whair» 
aoever.  Was  it  possible,  when  the  story  was  incredible;^ 
when  the  fact  was  in  itself  impossible  ;  when,  the  witnensa 
from  his  own  account,  was  unworthy  of  credit  (for  hft 
appeared  to  have  come  here  for  (he  express  purpose  of 
fisserting  that  which  was  triumphantly  cantradicted)-^ 
when  this  was  the  case,  mi\st  they  not  iaevitably  con^ 
elude  that  his  story  was  altoge^Her  false  I  aud,  if  it  were 
false,  what  became  of  the  whole  of  bis  evidence  i  whai 
became  of  his  private  anecdote  i  what  became  of  his  de« 
tail  of  a  conversation  with  the  Princess  (a  conversation 
perfectly  incredible),  as  to  his  own  filthy  and  indecent 
familiarities  with  the  women  at  the  Barona?  What  ber 
came  of  his  statement  of  the  conduct  pursued  by  iixidi« 
victuals  at  the  Barona,  which  was  said  to  haye  disgusted. 


i4i#ietoot  periont  of  rank  and  family,  not  oDe  of  wfion^ 
vis  called  to  prove  how  they  had  been  disgusted  ?  In  tha 
Efvidence  of  Deuiont  it  was  stated  that  her  Uoyal  High* 
piss  was  black-balled,  when  she  sought  to  be  admitted 
jh^tiW  Cassino  at  Milan,  on  account  of  the  impropriety 
m'iier  cooduct.  Whether  the  fact  rcidly  was  so  or  not 
Mt^ooid  not  tell.  If  it  were  bo,  he  was  sure  the  circum* 
MD|^  did  not  arise  from  any  impropriety  of  conduct  on 
tiiia'|Mirt  of  her  Royal  Highness,  but  because  she  was  the 
itte;  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  this  country — his  peri»e- 
Mtdp  calumniated,  exiled  wife— doomed  to  w.inde^r  over 
1ice  of  the  earth,  without  a  home— -banished  front 
cbttotry,  where  she  should  have  found  a  home— • 
^  individuals  who  had  before  defended  her  honour, 
upheld  her  character,  being  numbered  amongst  the 
^iks  of  her  enemies,  and  placed  in  a  situation  which  he 
imiU  Hot  trdst  himself  to  comment  on.  Evidence  could 
(uk/'be  found  to  support  all  those  facts  which  he  ha4 
Hlfiitdp  uad  with  which  her  Royal  Highness  had  beea 
Mdij[  cbargj^d.  Was  it  necessary  for  him  to  go  farther  f 
Wfii^  It  necessary '.that  he  should  go  through  the  whole 
lii|^  uf  adverse  wi'ioesses — the  Bianchis,  the  Mejanis,  the 
(M|p9Dies,  the  Finettis,  and  so  on  i  Was  it  necessary  for 
IliBrtO  go  into  any  detail  on  the  subject  of  their  evidence ^' 
Bid  lie  not  given  a  specimen  of  them  all  when  be 
ifatred  that  Cuchi's  perjury  was  made  apparent,  he  hav- 
|W  beenj^osilively  contradicted  as  to  the  important  fact 
m^ibt  residence  of  the  Princess  at  Trieste  ?  But,  if  he 
^miti  anxious  to  point  out  more  particularly  what  had 
taJta  done  in  the  way  of  direct  contradiction  and  dis- 
pllbj^illj  he  would  ask  their  lordships  to  look  at  the  story 
oTwiam  and  Eve— one  of  the  most  foul,  offensive,  ana 
titing  charges  that  had  been  made  against  her  Ma* 
He  would  not  describe  it-«-he  would  only  say  ihfk% 
iri,  who  intimately  knew  the  disposition  of  these 
\,  and  the  place  in  which  the  statues  stood,  proved, 
bjtfood  the  shadow  of  doubt,  that  it  was  utterly  impos- 
mle  for  a  man,  in  the  situation  stated  by  the  witness 
Bn^azoni,  to  see  what  he  declared  he  had  seen.  The 
pl^  that  was  produced  by  Guggiari  afforded  the  clearest 
GO0tradictioo  of  Raggazoni's  testimony.  Had  any  con* 
Indiciion  of  those  counter-statements  been  offered  ^ 
None  whatever.  Could  his  learned  friends  say  that  they 
did.  not  expect  the  evidence  of  their  vtitnesses,  on  these 
potniSj  ta  be  contradicted  ?    They  must  have  knoi 
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contrary.  Wbj^  therefbre.  Were  ihtj  not  reftdy  to  ldp« 
port  the  credit  of  those  witnesses  by  other  testimonyf 
When  RaggHzoni  stated  what  had  occurred  in  the  ffrotto, 
it  was  most  essential  f(ir  the  other  side  to  have  railed  dn 
him  to  draw  a  plan  of  the  place.  They  bad  beard  of  pltina 
formed  by  Rutti  and  others.  It  was  fitting  that  it  ahboM 
he  so.  Why,  then,  did  not  his  learned  frienda  call  for  k 
plan  of  the  grotto  i  They  had  not  done  80--and;  on  tte 
other  hand,  it  was  shown,  by  a  short  statement  of  facts^ 
erfectly  consistent  with  troth,  that  Rnggazoni  coold  not 
ave  beheld  any  such  scene  as  he  had  deacrtbed.  Tbii 
was  only  a  specimen  of  all  the  evidence:  it  showed*  what 
men  would  clo — what  men  would  swetir — when 'poirerfvi 
temptations  were  heM  out  to  them  to  commH  peijoff. 
And  it  proved  how  cautious  all  then  ought  to  be  befbte' 
they  entered  into  a  system  which  led  directly  to  fheen^ 
couragement  of  that  most  foul  oifenc*e.  In  p.  %f4  (Ck. 
p.  ^85.)  it  would  be  found  that  Raggaisoni  stated  that  lie 
and  another  witness,  Domenico  nrusa,  on  a  particular 
flight,  when  there  was  a  sort  of  house-warming  at  tht 
Vilta  d'Este,  when  all  mankind  were  admitted  to  enjoy 
the  festive  scene,  ol^serred  the  Princess  and  Bergam)  sit- 
ting  in  the  garden  on  the  same  scat.  What  was  therl 
exirnordinary  or  improper  in  this.^  Nolhiog:  only  hii 
learned  friend, ^he  Attorney-General,  had  stated  that  thik 
circumstance  took  pince  at  2  o'clock  in  the  teorain^ 
Which  certainly  wasnn  extraordinary  assertion,  and  tnmk 
the  supposed  detection  a  matter  of  considerable  import^ 
ance.  But,  when  they  looked  at  the  evidence  of  DouM^ 
nico  Brusa.  who  was  with  Raggasoni  on  that  occaskm, 
and  came  to  consider  the  mode  of  counting  the  boar*Hi 
Italy,  it  was  found  that,  instead  of  this  scene  bisiving  takeli 
place  at  two  oViock  in  the  morning,  it  happened  at  half- 
past  nine  at  night,  when  the  Italian  peasantry  were,  orom 
than  at  any  other  hour,  rn  active  motion-*-wheo  -they 
were  bnsily  engaged  in  enjoying  the  beauties  of  mb 
happy  country  m  which  they  lived.  The  circomstaii^ 
occurred  when  the  place  was  just  as  open  and  as  poblictfs 
at  mid-day,  &t  the  very  moment  when  those  gardens  wefe 
illuminated,  and  when  all  those  low  persons  who  had  been 
described  ns  attending  the  entertainments  were  walking 
about.  Antonio  Bianchi,  p.  397,  (Ch.  p.  430-10  stated 
\he  extraordinary  fact  of  her  Royal  Highness  and  Berg><mi 
bathing  in  the  river  Brescia.  He  swore  that  lie  had  seen 
them  embark  in  a  boat  or  canoe :  that  they  proceeded  ti» 
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hiih^l  lii^  ^Imq  tibey  taw  the  witness  \rowing  a  boat 
Mirfeiir  geatlemen.  ia  it^  they  rao   away,  and  again 
Ipokto  ibcir  biwt,  ia  which  they  sailed  doivu  the  Brescia, 
liUehy  he  aupposed^  would  have  carried   them  to  the 
U^km  of  Como.      But,,  according   to   the  evidence,  if 
ijkqf  did  what  Bianchi  had  stated,  if  they   sailed  down 
ibc   Brctcia   ia    this  manner^    it   is    most  likely   that 
fkmj-  'Woold  h^^ve  heeo  devoted   to   destruciion.    The 
iMrtiSf   when    there   wa^   any,  water  in    it,    was   de« 
to  .be   a    rapid  aioubtaio  torrent ;   and,  as  to 
UfTiffaiioa   of  the  river,    the  evidence  of   Lieu* 
\t  'UowDaoi   proved    ic  to   he   impossible.     Thia 
faet  proved  the   insurmountable   impudence  of 
1^  who  came  over  here  to  abuse  English  ears  with 
wJiich  every  Italian  must  know  to  be  false.     Lieut« 
•aid  that  the  river  was  not  navigable. .  Why 
the  fact  disproved  i    His  learned  iriends  had  a 
of  Itaiians  in  this  country,  not  one  of  whon^ 
WW  called  to  contradict  the  statement.    The  story  told 
||u  teaaobi' looked  very  well  upon  paper,  while  it  was 
MOMiiradioted,  Htnd  was  just  as  good  as  any  other  fact 
iirllie.case-;  but  now  it  Was  clearly  shown  that  the  river 
Itonria   WM  a  place  where  individuals  could  neither 
kmbOfWor  tail  in  a   boat,     if  it  were  not  so,  and  if,^a9 
li:  stated^  there  were  four  gentlemen  in  his  boat,  it 
Mraoge  that  not  one  of  thotie  foqr  gentlemen  waa 
lUMediO  help  out  bis  evidence.     Why  was  this  single 
i^-Biaochiy  only  called,  if  there  were  four  gentle^ 
\^pre$€Aii.   Surely  it  would  have  been  more  proper 
IfW  hove  adduced  them  as  witnesses  than  the  boatman, 
\i^  -  Gugffiari,  aoiother  witness,  slated  that  he  had 
ber  Royal  Highness  carried  in  a  boat  from  the 
afciComo,  and  that  he  actually  saw  her  saluting 
li  witbr  ber. lips  four  times—a  greater  number  of 
aliais  either  Majochi  qr  Detnont  bad  wrought  t)p 
r- consciences  to  spea|c  to  during  a  period  of  threq 
Mtfiw    III' tiie  course  of  his  evidence  he  had  mentioned 
Mfl^  Uaggiore,  by  whom  his  statement,  as  to  the  Prin^* 
OMfa.bwviog  kissed  Bergami,  was  entirely  contradicted. 
It  would,  he  thought,  have  at  least  been  decent  to  have 
•apportetd  the  testimony  of  Guggiari  by  that  of  some 
<mer  of  the  boatmen.     His  learued  friends  on  the  other 
side  bad  not  done  so— but  it  so  happened  that  her  Ma* 
jmy'a  counsel  did  call  one  of  the  boatmen  who  were 
|Veteat  at  the  tune  spoken  of  by  Guggiari^  who 
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tived  the  fadtjo  the  most  decided  mftoner.    This  vH» 
meMf  Guggiari,  was  one  of  those  who  gave  bb  letnedl 
friends  ao  opportaoity  of  coafirmiDg  his  testiiiiooy  by 
others  who  were  present  at  the  period  he  spoke  of*    Ho 
stoted,  in  page  426,  (CA.  p.  449*)  that  he   attended  iai 
the  pantry,  and  that  he  heard  the  Pripceas  and  Bergaasi 
coining  oat  of  the  dining-room,  and  going  iotoaome 
other  room,  where  they  looked  tbetnaelTea  io.  He  swota 
that  be  constantly  saw  great  familiarity  between  theoi* 
In  answer  to  a  question  pat  by  one  of  tfaeir  lordshif>%.faa 
said  that  Rancatti,  his  brother,  aad  a  certain  Oiova««i 
Gapella,  were  piesent.    Now,  if  his  brother  were  thme^ 
ana  another  certain  person  (there  were  generally  t«t«» 
three  witnesses  stated  te  have  seen  particoiaractt),  Iww 
did  it  occur  that  only  one  of  those  iadividoab  was 
called?  why  was  not  Gaggiari's  evidenoe  aoppoitedl) 
But  it  so  happened  that  one  of  the  persons  amosa  the 
witness  had  named  <be  alluded  to  Carlo  Ranoatti)  waa 
called,  for  some  other  purpose,  before  Guggiari  asfdk  Us 
appearance  at  their  lordships*  bar,  andHbe  was  neicf 
asked  a  single  question  as  to  what  took  plaea  when  be 
was  witlr Guegiari  in  the  |p(aniry.    What  were  tbm  m 
inf«fr  from  this?    If  persons  were  called   to  ipeak  to 
matters  that  could  be  con6rmed,  and  if  they  w«ra  not 
confirmed  except  with  respect  to  facts  that  were  ^fUm 
and  palpable — if,  in  addition  to  this,  witnesses  wbon 
the?  themselves  had  mentioned  were  broaght  l!araraMl# 
and  contradicted  themr-what  could  be  inferred  Croas 
such  a  circumstance,  but  that  the  case  was  altogethcv 
unfounded  i     Lago  Maggiore  proTed  that  there  was  no 
kissing  in  the  boat:  Ranoatti  had  sworn  that  tnch^  iiia* 
miliarity  took  place  at  Caprili»^bot  he  prored  ic  jostsft 
the  way  in  which  such  a  witness  would  attempt  ta  prom 
any  thing.  These,  he  knew,  were  trifling  circamstaooesi 
but,  for  the  reasons  which  he  had  before  stated  to  their 
lordships,  they  became^  on  thlit  very  account,  mostti 
portant  for  her  Majesty's  defence.    He  trusted  tbt 
lordships  would  look  seriously  to  those  point$,  and  tkaC^ 
in  doing  so,  they  wduld  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  thai 
the  most  dangerous  falsehood  was  that  which  was  graft* 
ed  on  plain  tmth-*-which  was  connected  with  some  tct 
which  no  person  ever  thought  of  disguising  or   hidings 
Much  of  the  conduct  of  her  Royal  Highness  had  been 
misrepresented  ;  and  it  was  only  for  the  minds  of  *th|fli. 
most  profligate  of  human  beings  tp  fancy  that  aou  per- 
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iy  innocent  in  themsetves  ought  to  be  comifi^riid  m 
iving  the  seeds  of  impurity  lo  exist  in  ifae  brckai  of 
Majesty — «a  ^honing  that  lier  Maje»tj  wu  ittfln-* 
:ed  by  base  motives.     Wiien  tlie  queition  arose,  with 
to  the  motives  of  her  Majesty,  and  when  he  hsd 
i>  their  lordships  the  uioiiveti  which,  it  appeared 
iiitn,  naturally    accounted  t'ur  the  elevation   of  anch 
individual  as  BergHini—where  were  their  lordihips  to 
>k  for  motives  of  an  opposite  kind,  and  nhy  shoulil 
if  look  for  criminal  motives,  to  account  for  a  liae  of 
■dact  which  WHS  fairly    and  justly  accounted  far  al> 
idy  !    Were  they  to  draw  an  inference  of  guilt,  iur 
»y,  and  degradation,  from   those  curmpt,  tnoM  per- 
iled witnesses,  who  hud  contradicted  tbemseWei,   and 
ta  contradicted  by  others,  on  every  importattt  point— 
lO  bad   not  been  confirmed  on  matteri  vbereconfir- 
ition  \ra>  possible — and  who,  therefore,  were  not  in  • 
nation  to  conimiind  the  smallest  credit?    He  perceiv- 
ed)  ot)  reference,  to  tlie  note  he  hnd  taken,  that  fac  bad 
passed  by  one    part  of  the  evidence  unnoticed.     It  wu 
hardly  necessary. perhaps  to  advert  to  it,  ai  their  loid- 
diips "would  find  it  on  their  minutes,  when  they  eai»  ts 
ifa  at  the  whole  case.      He  adverted  to  the  mobstiou, 
plain,  the  palpable  falsehood,  uttered  by  Saoelii, 
D  he  told  iheJT  lordshi|rs  that,  above  IS  monihi  ago, 
bad    been   obliged   to  change  bis  own   aamc,  fcod 
ime  that  of  Milani,  on  account  of  tbe  tomult  that 
lit  place  at  Dover.      He  had  done  this,  it  ae«mfldf  kWC 
\y  at  a  time  when  no  tiuch  tumult  had  takeo''pUoe, 
when  very  few  people  in  Englutid  contemplated  the 
leding  which  rendered  the  attendance ofltaliaa  wit* 
a  necessary .    This  one  point  shoivedthatSacdti  waa 
6t  to  be  believed,  or  to  be  n-lled  on  ia  the  smallest 
He  now  came  to  the  most  imporiant  wiiaesBon 
trial — the  most  iinportani,  undoubtedly,  of  all ;  be< 
Vhase  he  did  confirm  the  facts  sworn   to  by  Sacchi— he 
meant  Giuseppe  Resielli,whom  he  had  been  reproved  for 
coosidering  one  of  the  must  active  agents  of  the  Milan 
commission,  biit>who  now  upfieared,  from  the  evidence 
before    their    lordships,  to   liiive  been  one  of  the  uioM 
active    agents   any    commission    ever   employed.      He 
hoped  he  would  not  be  misunderstood,  as  lohii  view  of 
Uie   conduct   of  that  commission.    They  had   heard  a 
^pRt  deal  relative  to  the  motives  which  ctutaed  it  to  be 
Hni  nil)    aoA  a  great  deal  also  with  reaped  10  l\\«  ^vj 
fi/g 
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in  wlitch  it  <!on(!ucte(I  itself.  With  respect  to  the  hedl 
of  that  commission,  Mr«  Cook,  he  bad  do  interest  ill 
concealing  what  he  chonght  of  bim.  He  eonld  not  My 
that  he  had  ever  heard  any  thing  of  Jiim  that  could iv^ 
doce  him  to  speak  unfavourably.  He  felt  adispositiea 
to  praise  him ;  but  he  owned  that  that  disposition  vt* 
ceived  a  very  considerable  and  involdntary  check,  when 
he  found  that  Mr.  Cook  could  stoop  to  accept  of  the 
mean  of&ce  which  that  commission  imposed  on  htm* 
Mr.  Cook  was  a  profound  lawyer ;  his  mind  wma  carlM^ 
lated  for  great  and  extensive  scientific  research  :  bo  mas 

ossessed  greater  knowledge  on  abstruse  legal  points  $ 

nt  of  all  the  lawyers  in  West^iinster^hall,  beconiesatd 

there  was  not  one,  in  his  opinion,  less  likely  to  be  se* 

lected  to  cross-examine  witnesses  with  eflFect.  HiS'Whale 

habits,  pursuits,  and  experience,  rendered  bikn  unfit  Ibr 

a  situation  in  which  it  was  of  the  utmost  importaoceio 

check  willing  witnesses  in  the  course  of  their depoii* 

tions— -and  also  to  check  those  who  were  placed  umier 

him,  when  he  disapproved  of  the  means  by  which  they 

strove  to  induce  witnesses  to  come  foi;ward.     With  f«^ 

gard  to  Colonel  Brown,  he  was  sure  it  was  not  diste- 

^pectful   to  a  military  man  to  say,  that,  in  a  situation 

which  required  so  much  caution,  so  much  pmdence^ 

he  could  hardly  be  supposed  capable  of  giving  any  e^ 

iicient  assistance.    It  therefore  resulted,  that  the  onljr 

active  commissioner  was  Mr.  Powel^l,  who^  they  xnom 

found,  was  the  attorney  for  this  proseetitioQ !  and;>:be 

believed,  the  very  first  attorney  who  was  ever  able  tn 

collect  evidence,  and  to  bring  forward  witnesses^  hytbe 

exercise  of  those  compulsory  powers  that  were  allowed 

on  this  occasion.    Colonel  Brown  was  no  more  than  the 

hand   that  brought  the  witnesses  before  Mr.  PpwnUb 

Col.  Brown  was-the  agent  of  this  government,  emptoved 

to  operate  on   the  government  of  Austria,  and  be  bad 

the  power  of  bringing  before  Mr.  Powell  all  those  wiv* 

nesses  whom  Majochi  and  Sacchi  mentioned  to  be  ner  * 

cessary.    This  was  the  only  instance  in  which  the  Atv 

torney   was  permitted  to  act  as  the  sole  commissioneft 

He  would  make  no  observations  on  so  novel  a  mode  of 

proceeding.     He   was  sorry  thatMr^  Cook  had  tak^n 

the    office;    perhaps   he  was   not  displeased  that  Mr* 
Powell  was  the  person   who  actually  filled  it.     Resti^ 

)vas  first  engaged  as  a  witness,  and  then  as  a  conijieit|' 
fiod  be  bagged  to  call  their  lordships'  ftttentioPlP  wh^ 
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hio  as  a  ^eat  iinmropriety-^tfae  employment  ol 

<|ie  tame  person  ID  this  double  capacity,     ft  was  very 
hmid,  in  those  times,  when  he  was  employed  as  a  courier 
•to  thia  commission, -to  add  to  his  labours,  the  exdrtiou  of 
'  a^iWitness.    There,  was  no  necessity  for  a  further  stimu* 
•^Imio  action.     Considering  that,  during  a  considerable 
iliflie,  this  witness  and   others  had  an   opportunity  of 
•viAebing  the  conduct  of  her  Royal  Highness,  it  did  ap- 
pear to  him  to  be  a  most  incorrect  proceeding,  one  that 
pcver  before  had    taken  place,  to  blend  the  character 
,-4s£wiiDess  and   courier  in  the  same    individual.    And 
lie  must. say,    that   Mr.   Powell,    independent  of  the 
fomer    which    he    otherwise    possessed    for    procuring 
witDeasesj  had,  in  the  first  instance,  a  very  great   ad- 
vantage, by  the  preparations  which  Restelli    whs  en- 
•Ued  to  give  to  those  whose  testimony  he  wished  to  ob- 
tain*;    Restelli  went  to  Frankfort  to  see  Maurice  Cred^, 
ftod  so  did  Mr.  Cook.    That  person  was  not  examined 
^m  a  witness,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  he 
■asL one  of  those  on  whom  Restelli  made  his  experiment. 
■Nanette  Preisiog  was  also  sought  after,  and  brought  to 
>|Ims  <!Ountry,  but  she  was  not  examined.     It  appeared 
.  ttuioiis  to  see  Restelli  thus,  as  it  were,  beating  up  for 
•svcroits.     It  was  evident  that,  being  so  employed^  he 
voald  endeavour  to  keep  up  that  employment  as  long  as 
ke  poissibly  could  ;  and  next,  that  he  would  use  his  best 
'tfforls  to  procure  snch  witnesses  as  would  support  bis 
two  testimony.     He   had   sworn  that  he  never  offered 
aoney  for  witnesses  to  depose  against  the  Queen :  hot 
riilbat  statement  had  met  the  most  decided  and  unequivo- 
-md  cootradictibn.    The  most  material  fact  of  all,  how- 
•i#fer,  fmuat  .be  fresh  in  their  lordships'  recollection — the 
i^ttiking  and   important  circumstance,  that  one  of  the 
ivitncsses— he  who   told  a  story   that  reflected  on  her 
i.Iloyal  Highnesses  character  more  deeply  than  any  other 
Materaent,  which  exposed   her  to  a  degree  of  suspicion, 
/even  when  it  was  disproved,  of  the  most  foul  and  hate- 
/al  kind— «-that  this  man,  who  acted  as  witness,  as  agent, 
M  clerk,  he  would  say,  on  whom,  above  all  others^  the 

Enishment  due  to  the  crime  of  perjury  should  have 
en  inflicted,  provided  they  could  have  convicted  him, 
as  he  doubted  not  they  conid  have  done,  with  reference 
to^wome  most  particular  facts— this  witness,  after  a  dis* 
Aisct  pledge  bad  been  given  on  the  part  of  the  prosecu* 
I^B.  that  be  sboa]d  not  quit  the  country, .via%  %\xffe\^4\.% 


^  back  to  Milaoy  to  beat  up  for  more  reeroiit,  :tb.biia|^ 
i'orvard  new  facts,  or  to  tee  how  far  the  old  ebarg^' 
Goald  be  sufiponed  by  freah  testimoDj !  Tbey  weie  toUji^ 
and  told  with  trath,  ibat  the  ingury  ioflicted  oo  ber  Mm^ 
jeaty,  by  being  deprived  of  the  opportnoity  o#  eaanno* 
iag  tbtaman,  the  moineot  be  waa  called  for  at  cbeil- 
lordsbips' bar^  cotild  never  be.  repaired*  *  It  waa  ioEipoak? 
•ible  to  say  thai  it  could  be  repaired.    These  were  ihr 
words  of  truth  and  soberness,    it  was  a  deep  and  aeriaai^ 
iojaiyt  not  to  have  bad  the  opportunity  of  examniiagi 
RestelHoD  the  raoment,  as  to  facts  of  great  inpoitamMi* 
He  had,  however,  disappeared.    He  was,  toaiefaow  'Ot^ 
other,  sent  away  on  the  14th  of  September  ;  «o«i  uawfa 
on  tlH(  £5th  of  October*  no  hope  was  beid  ootaa  uyfbt 
period, when  be  would  return  ;  what  secarity,  tbenf^  btd^ 
they  that  other  witnesses  might  not  also  be  seot'stimyt^- 
It  was  said  the  prosecutors  wished  that  tratb,  and iiothm| 
but  the  truth,  should  be  told. in  this  ease  ;'ajsd  lhsit^*w> 
perjurv  were  committedy  the  person  sci  comntiltiiig  V 
should  be  subjected  to  the  penalties  attached  to-^sbai^* 
crime.    Where  was  Reatelli  to  be  fonod  i    Bat  tbiawii 
not  the  worst  part  of  the  storyv    Restelli  was  sest  awdy^ 
at  the  particular  moment  when  be  bad  it  in  bis  powe^^io 
beat  uft  for  new  witnesses,  and  to  add,  by  the  fOfcild^' 
means  that  bad  been  so  unscrupulously- employed' wf 
tbia  occasion,  new  Caots  to  the  case  «bat  bM  atreadljf^ 
been:  stated.    He  thoagfat  that  her  Majesty's  cooqiMIi 
bad  nracb  reason  to  complain  of  great  want  of  eandotf- 
in* the  whole  of. this  proceeding.    It  reoaired  all  tksir^ 
statement  of  candour  which  some  iadividmds  intlMibit^ 
own  defence  bad  dealt  in,  to  get  over  the  circomsiaboil^' 
of  ResteUi's  absuaction.    If  it  had  occurred  tbroagli^ 
any  want  of  recollection^  through  any  fbr^tfafci«sei«f» 
what  had  passed,  that  this  man  had  been  aent^oatof'tbt^- 
coimtry,  it  was  the  duty  of  those  who  bad  pledged  tbeitf^^' 
sf Ivea  that  every  witness  should  be  retained,  to  faaftf*^ 

fiven  them  immediate  notice  of  Restelli's  abseiNMa 
bey  ought  not  to  have  left  her  Majesty's  counsel  f# 
muiJuK  this  discovery.  If  this  man  had  returned  on  tba 
Sdwf  October,  thev  never  would  have  heard  that  he  hmA 
been  sent  out  of  the  country.  He  would  have  appeardft . 
before  their  lordships  as  a  person  that  had  been  confined' 
in  Cotton*garden — as  one  who  had  been  constantly  keffi 
within  those  walls,  and  denied  all  commooicatibn  wiMir 
any  iodividoal.    Her  Majesty's  counsel  ongbt  til  baMI 
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been  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
seot  awaj,  as  would   have  been  done  in   any  ordinary 

S»    fiku  they  waoted  to  indict  hini — and  tben^  for  tbe 
^me^  H  afiptared  that  thii  man  had  fled  for  some. 
\m  aitfacr  mt  itfaicb  they  w«re  ignorant.  .  Wh^ib^r; 
would  jeMira  be  knetr  not;  but  it. Wat  i«i>^ 

Ki  Ifih  bole  iftt  the  pecaliari  ciineiiinataficet  vndef: 
Tibai  etoape  was  made.  When  Mr.  Powell  waa 
iMiexaaftined  on  this  point,  he  told  tbeir  lordsbips  thai. 
l|ia>aendiiig :  away  of  Restelii  was  bis  (Powell's)  own 
^jgli  ihit  hr  ree'ooi mended  that  be  sbonld  be  sent  away» 
and  Jbad  teased  an  application  on  tbe  subject  to  be 
iprio  aa  the  Foneign-office. 

't»fltiw.  tbe  iLord«CAancf//(ir  intimated  to  Mr.  DenmaQ^v 
tba|^  iSMe  wished  it^  time  would  be  allowed  bim  to  take 

f^mr*  linmMM  expressed  bis  thanks  for  tbeir  lordships' 
lArfDOStf  and  requested  tbeir  indulgence  for  half  aa 
fit  iben  rettredy  accompanied  by  his  learned 


nSkimmhf  at  a-^oarter  past  3  tbe  coonsel  on  both 
H^ba-nauwed  to  the  bar,  the  lords  took  their  seats,  and 

4}JHiu*£lniaMMi  resmbed.— In  tbe  course  of  tbe  obsenra^' 
llriflfrjWbioh  be  bad  submiued  to  tbe  attention  of  tbeif 
Ifirfibipi^'it  bad  been  most  anxtoos  wish  to  advert  care* 
Ip^ond  minutely  to  every  part  of  the  case,  and  be  was, 
IMSMM^  ia  lookiag  back,  that  there  was  any  single  part. 
left  salOQobed  by  bim  (though  many  parts  might  have 
asoro  lally  discussed)  except  the*  circumstance  of 
'i  Bogral  Higbneas's  exhibition  at  the  little  theatre  in 
iba  ViUa4'£ste.  Upon  that  part  be  now  begged  to  offer 
SiiWflbrf  rrmirlr  On  tbe  occasion  now  alluded  to,  or 
illBaolber  occasion,  when  representations  were  exhi« 
Ipitodio  the  theatre  which  bad  been  built  in  the  V.ill» 
CBnb  staring  her  Majesty's  absence  on  the  long  voyage^ 
0m  ia, stated  to  have  personified  Columbine,  Bernml 
heiBgibo  individual  who  represented  Harlequin.  Upon., 
lbs  atlewqpt  made  hence  to  derive  an  inference  in  favour 
m.^ltm  preamble  of  the  bill,  and  make  it  a  ground  of 
(qfjianef  that  a  person  of  her  illustrious  rank  should  have 
il^plao  Golnmbine,  he  would  make  a  remark,  which  was 
Mito  familiar  to  their  lordships,  that  such  a  repxesenta* 
Hon  in  Italy  was  as  different  from  tbe  Harlequin  and 
tSaiambine  at  Drury^lane  as  any  two  sets  of  dramatic 
coald  possibly  be  from  one  another^    Tb^. 


^ame  in  Italy  was  Harlejuino,  and  the  person  who 

IirescDted  tbat  chqracter  was  the  servaot  or  valel  of  thw*  - 
ady  who  was  called  RoMmtca,  and  who^ -instead  of  btiof* 
in  love  with  Harlt^uiiw,  was  the  lover  of  another  geA-> 
tl^an  called  Lellio.  What  was  known  of.  those  cba» 
meters  <Tom  the  English  theatre  was  most  iocorrei^t  wheo 
stated  of  the  Italian  theatre.  This  distinction  wasW 
Well  known,  that  he  bad  felt  quite  surprised  when  %m 
inference  was  attempted  to  be  drawn  from  represents* 
tions  in  Italy  as  if  they  bad  been  similar  to  those  exhi» 
bited  in  this,  coootry.  Upon  this  par^  of  the  case^  aa 
vpon  all  the  rest  of  the  circomsunces  attempted  tobe- 
made  important  on  the  other  side^  he  bad  to  observe^ 
that  undoubtedly  there  might  have  been  on  the  part  of 
her  Royal  Highness  too  much  affability^^too  mncDiaaii«i 
liar  condescension^-too  much  of  a  disposition  to  eojo^ 
and  to  encourage  all  the  innocent  pleasures  of  life,  x- 
But  she  possessed  the  peculiat  talent,  which  very  bisk- 
rank  was  found  often  to  possess,  of  indulging  at  times  stf 
the  most  familiar  intercourse^  without  losing  her  claiiaf 
to  that  respect — to  that  deference-^to  that  attentioa 
which  it  belongs,  not  only  to  good  subjects  but  to  gaW 
lant  and  honest  men  to  pay.  But  reoorring  to  the 
Milan  commission,  his  learned  friend  (Mr.  BioQgbstfli> 
was  suppoted  to  have  said  that  he  did  not  charge  aar 
conspiracy  upon  the  other  side.  His  learned  Iriendh 
observation  however  was,  if  a  conspiracy  had  existed,^ 
which  it  was  no  part  o^  his  case  to  prove ;  supposing.a 
conspiracy  to  have  existed,  and  to  have  produced  the' 
whole  of  the  case  on  the  other  side,  it  would  havj?  ex* 
hibited  all  the  symptoms  and  all  the  results  that  arose  ' 
from  the  Milan  commission.  I'his  observation  be  (Mr«- 
Benman)  now  adopted  and  repeated.  If  they  could  not ' 
prove  a  conspiracy,  and  perhaps  they  could  not  prove  it^ 
bnt  if  they  could  satisfy  all  men  that  the.  case  against  ber 
Majesty  was  iaise,  then  had  they  right  to  say  that  aU* 
that  had  occurred,  that  such  a  series  of  aggression*  upoa 
the  dignity  and  the  honour  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  af*  • 
forded  much  better  reason  for  suspicion,  much  stronger 
4^round  fur  conclusive  reasoning  of  the  whole  originating- 
in  conspiracy,  than  any  reason  or  ground  for  reasoning- 
against  ibe  Queen  which  they  had  been  able  to  maa»» 
facture  by  their  vast  meaAs««-by  their  unbounded  m^ 
sources*— by  their  uncontrolled  powers  If  the  witnesses 
oa  the  other  aide  Were  not  bought  by  bribes,  or  forbi4 
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liaqdiofpcFwer^  then  tbey  came  hejeE9:volaDteera ; 

^me.^s  the  apostles  of  morality,  Without  scrip  or 

wiibooi  salver  ia  their  pocketsi  withouit  shoes  an 

i^etj  and  without  two  coats  to  their  backs;  they 

jfrop  ^  tender  regard  to  the  hoootir  of  the  Engii^ 

IP^;  trofa  a  feelii^g  sympathy  for  the  moral  inierfssts 

lip,  vast  empire;   ,  But  the  moral  ioteres^s,  at  leasts  gf 

o^opuy  might  have  been  better  consulted  by  wiih- 

^  g  tb^ir  communications  at   that  bar;  because, 

^rn^oTfii  Jesuits-  might  be  expected  from  this 

lllJigr  |b^  <^^  *As  it  Ht  present  stopd   was   pro- 

iqrtb^  most  piernicious  effects.    The  most  ia- 

,  oacttpations  of  life  were  connected  with  .the 

yi^^VMIs  .ideas ;  the  most  common  familiarities  were 

t^  ih^  taint  of  impurity.     Supposing  all  the 

W^^f^  -which*  be  did  pay,  were  refuted  and  con- 

^    .Bled,  but  supposing  her  Majesty  proved  guilty  (|f 

HC^lAe  charges  against  her,  still  would  this  proceeding 

room  for  .t(ie  ^osjt  mischievpus  casuistry  which 

find  reuses  an.d  e;Xienuations   for   impurity — 

wooid.  weigh   female   weakness  in  the  balance 

t  insuU  and.  persecution  ;    still  would  this   pro* 

\g  leave  a  most  fatal,  a  most  degrading,  a  nio^c 

fioate  impression  .as  to  the  effect  of  the  great  prin- 

of  domestic  morality  in  all  future  ages.     Itwoukl 

1ic»w«bef  left  to  the  other  side  to  say  that  only  some- 

was  proved  in  opposition  to  their  case.    Their  case 

at  proved,  it  was  not  proved  in  one  single  instance. 

fbe  evidence  given  in  all  parts  of  their  case  was 

Ri, witnesses  deserving  of  no  credit,  independently  of 
poaitive  contradictions  given  to  them.     He  had  been 
^o  proceed,  however,  with   his  remarks   oq   the 
.  commission,  and  on  the  absence  of  a  witness  who 
lusted  in  the  double  character  of  a  witness  ^nd  a 
tor^f  witnesses.    This  extraordinary  and  dpuble 
r  be  shared  with  Saccbi,  and  Demont  was  the 
peiten  pirbcured'  to  give  evidence  by  such  means. 
witness,  Restelli,  was  withdrawn,  and  from  Mr.' 
I  |be  reasons  for  having  withdrawn  him  had  been 
^  they  ought  to  have   been.     He  requested  tlieir 
^ps'  attention  to  the  evidence  given  ai  their  bar  by 
^owell.    They  wou)d   find   it  in  page  811   of  the 
evidence.   (D^/.  Pi.   \.  p,  446.)     There   Mr. 
I)  stated  that  he   had  sent  Restelli  as  courier  to 
vfchat  he  had  got  passports  for  him  in  the  ¥ot^\^\v 
I  Part  2  J  Swi 


office^  and  then  tlietr  lordships  would  find  that  he  eu^ 
lered  into  full  explanations  of  the  motives^  reasons,  mod 
grounds,  which  had  induced  him  to  send  Restelli.  Now, 
if  it  was  fact,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Powell,  that  the  sole 
reason  for  sending  a  courier  to  Milan  was  to  assure  the 
relatives  of  witnesses  of  the  safety  of  those  witnesses, 
he  begged  to  know  why  Restelli  should  hsTe.beeo  the 

terson  selected.  The  answer  was,  that  Restelli  had 
rought  several  of  the  witnesses  over  to  this  couniry* 
But  all  of  them  wrote  letters  :  why  should  Restelli  be 
the  courier  to  carry  those  letters?  'Were  the  families  of 
the  witnesses  such  extraordinary  sticklers  for  legal  evi- 
dence that  they  would  not  believe  on  hearsay ;  and  that 
when  the  handwriting  was  submitted  to  them,  tbey 
would  not  believe  it  unless  it  was  proved  to  them  opoo 
oath  ?  Why,  but  Restelli  stated  that  he  did  not  know 
their  families  personally. 

The  Lord^Cnancellor.^^Wh9itp€Lgei 

Mr.  X>f ffm/in.-^Page  4 1 S.  (Ch.  p.  44\.)    . 

f*  Who  are  the  persons  with  whom  joa  came? — Some  I  know, 
some  I  do  not  know  :  I  know  some,  because  we  came  together,  bat 
I  liad  never  seen  them  before. 

"  Who  are  they  ? — ^They  are  various ;  I  knew  them  by  sight  be* 
fore,  but  I  had  no  intimacy  with  them. 

'*  State  iheir  names  ?--0f  some  I  can  say,  the  others  I  do  not 
know.    - 

*'  State  the  names  of  tkose  you  do  know  ? — Carlo  Rancstti,  Gera- 
limo  Mejani,  Paolo  Oggioncs  (ibese,  he  hoped,  were  still  in  the  couft^ 
try,  as  they  had  been  examined  as  witnesses.)  Filippo  Riganti,  lad 
Henrico  Baie." 

Neither  of  the  two  last  had  been  examined  as  wrt« 
iiesses^  and  either  of  them,  having  accompanied  all  the 
witnesses,  whom  Restelli  had  accompaniea,  might  Imve 
gone  with  Krouse,  and  delivered  the  letters  of  the  wit* 
nesses  to  relieve  the  fears  and  remove  the.appreheosiona 
which  their  relations  might  feel.  When  Mr.  Powellj 
not  cross-examined,  but  examined  with  all  proper  con* 
sideration  by  their  lordships,  said  that  he  had  tally  ex* 
pected  Restelli's  return  on  the  Sd  of  October,  he  stated 
thai  he  had  given  special  instructions  for  that  purpose. 
That  was,  Mr.  Powell  thought  it  essential  that  Restelli 
should  be  present  at  the  trial  that  was  going  forward- 
now  going  forward  in  this  House  of  Peers,  and-  not  at 
the  trial  in  any  other  place,  of  which  he  (Mr.  Denmao) 
hoped  and  trusted  there  was  little  chance.  Mr.  Powell 
then  told  their  lordships  that  he  had  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  Restelli  would  be  soon  in  England.    Tbia  iiu 
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IVweU  had  meoUODed  two  or  three  timea  ia  bia  evidence. 
Ai  liml  Mr.  Powell^  (ui  the  Saturday,  stated  that  in  consi!'* 
qneocc^  of  the  instructions  he  had  sent  to  Colonel  Brown, 
he  bad  no  doubt  that  Restelli  would  return  immediately. 
Those  remonstrances  were  to  have  the  effect  of  curing  even 
the  fever.    The  instant  Mr.  Powell's  instructions  should 
lie  presented,  Restelli  was  to  take  up  his  bed  and  walk. 
Ifow  be  (Mr.  Denman)  thought  he  had  heard  it  read  in 
4be  correspondence  that  there  was  some  shuffling  sus* 
pected  OQ  the  part  of  Restelli,  because  perhaps  he  had 
beard  that  the  pillory,  though  abolished  in   England  as 
to  other  offences,  was  still  applicable  to  perjury.     He 
was  also  isick   of  his   confinement,  and  probably   the 
longer  it  continued  the  sicker   he   became.     Colonel 
Bfowo  wrote  back   that  he  would  ''press  Restelli  the 
momeDt  he  left  his  bed  and   that  he  was  also  on  his 
pillow."    Yet,  in  spite  of  his  shuffling,  in  spite  of  the 
iMckooss  of  confinement,  in  spite  of  the  great  difficulty 
which  Colonel  Brown  communicated  to  Mr.  Powell,  in 
aphe  of  all  these  things,  Mr.  Powell,  on  the   15th  of 
Qctobert  stated   to  their  lordships  that  he   had  every 
reason   to  believe  that  Restelli  would  be  very  soon  in 
England.     Mr.  Powell  again  stated  that  he  had  not  had 
the  least  idea  that  Restelli  would  be  wanted  again  by 
their  lordships.     Why,  then,  had  he  ordered  him   to  be 
back  on  the  Si  of  October  i     Why,  during  the  trial  be- 
fore their  lordships,  if  he  had  no  ideas  ihat  he  would 
be  wanted  again — why  had  he  said  that  he  never  would 
hiiTe  sent  him  if  he  had  not  felt  an  impression  that  he 
woold  be  here  on  the  Sd  of  October?     Another  person^ 
too,. might  have  tranquillized  the  minds  of  the  families 
of  witnesses.     But  when   Mr.   Powell   was   again   ex- 
nined,  on  Saturday,  the  I4th  of  October,  he  told  their' 
lordships  that,  in  addition  to  letters  to  the  families  of 
witdesaes,  Restelli  carried  papers  to  be  legalized  which 
Here  to  be  presented,  not  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
bot  to  their  lordships  on  the  3d   of  October.     What 
those  documents  might  be  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  com- 

frehend.  Only  it  was  clear,  from  this  part  of  Mr. 
'owelfs  evidence,  that  the  whole  truth  was  not  disclosed 
on  the  first  occasion,  for  Restelli  had  carried  papers  to  be 
legalised,  as  well  as  letters  to  the  families  of  witnesses. 
It  appeared,  then,  that  the  communications  of  a  client, 
heaopposed  he  must  say,  to  ihe  Attorney,  stating  that  a 
Vttncsa  wai  ill  of  a  fever,  were  protected  from  inquiry  aa 

tm2 
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confidential  correspondence.  Mr.  Powell  said,  if  he 
(Mr.  Deninan)  recollected  right,  that  he  staled  to  Res- 
telli  that  he  must  be  back  on  or  before  the  dd  of  Octo- 
ber. But  he  stated  on  another  occasion  '^  O  !  I  did  not 
expect  that  h.e  would  be  called  on  as  a  witness  till  the 
bill  came  before  the  Commons."  What  difference,  theo, 
did  it  make  whether  he  was  back  on  the  dd  of  October? 
None  whatever.  But  in  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Powell, 
and  dated  Lincoln's- inn,  I3th  September,  another  state- 
iilent  was  made :  there  it  appeared  that  ResteHi  had  not 
been  sent  solely  for  tranquillizing  the  Italians,  or  legalize 
ing  papers^  but  it  appeared  that  he  was  sent  for  these 
reasons : — ''  I  now  return  you  Restelli,  as  I  conceive  he 
may  be  of  use  to  you,"  (the  resident  commissioner  at 
Milan,  and  the  most  active  in  getting  up  evidence.) 
Was  this  for  the  sole  purpose  of  tranquillizing  the  feel- 
ings of  Italiansr?  No,  it  Was  to  be  of  use  to  Colonel 
Drown,  and  his  instructions  were  '*  Come  again  with  all 
the  infofhiation  you  can  collect."  He  (Mr.  Denman) 
really  did  not  mean  to  falsrfy  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Powell, 
he  only  asked  whether  if  a  gallant,  and  not  very  well  in* 
formed  witness  for  the  Queen  had  given  this  evidence, 
they  would  not  have  heard  a  thrill  of  delight,  a  rumoor 
of  applause,  a  triumph  of  joy  trumpeted  through  the 
streets  of  London,  that  he  had  been  detected  in  some* 
thing  like  prevarication  and  falsehood.     When  addn 


ing  tiieir  lordships  upon  this  subject  he  would  mention  at 
an  instance  of  the  nefarious  industry  exerted  against  the 
illustrious  individual  for  whom  he  had  the  honour  of 
atldressing  their  lordships,  that  he  found  a  statement  in  a 
daily  paper  respecting  the  evidence  of  Lieutenant  Flinn, 
a!5  to  a  paper  which  he  had  shown  to  be  of  no  import- 
ance, that  *^  this  witness  had  been  consigned  to  infamy.** 
Nothing  could  be  more  wide  of  truth  than  this  state- 
ijlent.  But  he  now  referred  to  it  as  connected  with  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Pov^ell  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting 
the  evidence  of  a  witness  who  manifested  the  VMut 
nervous  trepidation  and  most  hei>itating  manner  with  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Powell,  the  attorney  for  the  proset*ution, 
and  asked  whether  there  was  not  more  prevarication  in 
the  evidence  which  he  had  just  read  than  in  thetvidenceof 
Lieutenant  Flinn.  In  the  banie  paper  it  uas  stated  that 
the  husband  of  Madame  Martii^ni  was  a  bankrupt.  Their 
lordships  could  not  fail  to  recollect  the  decision  and  the 
if^dignalion  with  which  that  lady  had  repelled  tfae-ioti* 
nuation.    It  really   was  not  worth  his  while  to  notice 
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siicli  falsetioods,  but  ihey  showed  the  uniform  part  wliicli 

assiduous  in  denying  her  the  presumption  ot'  innocence 
which  helouged  lo  every  accused — ihey  resorted  lo  every 
art  of  misrepresenttttiun,  distortion,  and  cHlumny. 

Lord  Daniley  asked  what  paper  it  wh»  the  learned 
Counsel  reitd  I'roin. 

JWr,  Denman. — It  is  the  Morning  Post.  Tire  whole 
of  the  evidence  ngainst  her  Miijesiy  hnd  bfen  sworn  bj 
discarded  servants,  dismissed  from  the  srfvioe  of  hcp 
Koyul  Hij^hnrss  for  mrscnndoct,  and  dismissed  by  that 
■*ery  individual  with  respect  to  whom  they  swore  lo  im- 
proper intercourse  on  the  part  of  her  Majreiy,  anda^ikiiiat 
«*boin  they  must  entertain  every  feeling  of  hitmiliatioti 
«md  resentineni.  He  complained  1  hut  he  and  hislearneiF 
frtenda  were  still  in  entire  igoorRnce  as  to  ihe  estent 
of  the  powers  with  which  the  Milan  commission  had 
teen  invested  ;  but,  from  what  had  appeared  in  evidence 
on  ihnt  subject,  he  thought  it  wonld  have  been  proper 
ihnt  they  should  not  Imve  been  permitted  to  exercise 
sticli  powers  as  they  had  ased  ;  for  he  thouglit  that  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  to  have  pitched  on  a  worse 

Krsoii  as  a  witness  than  that  Restelli,  whose  absence  her 
BJeslv's  legal  advisers  hnd  now  so  miieh  cause  lo  regret. 
If  ihey  had  him  now,  in  what  a  different  situation  would 
they  have  been  from  that  in  which  ihey  bad  first  seen 
bim.  It  was  in  vain  lo  call  his  absence  a  loss  to  her  Ma- 
jesty's catisr,  and  to  say  that  some  equivalent  should  be 
allowed:  the  loss  was  irreparable:  their  lordships  could 
not  grant  any  thing  like  an  equivalent :  as  well  might 
their, lordships  attempt  to  recal  past  time,  or  to  arrest 
the  present  moment,  as  to  grant  any  adequate  compensa- 
tion fot  this  loss.  Would  tlieir  lordships  propose  lo  give 
liiin  sind  his  learned  friends  a  Cachi  as  an  equivaleni,  td 
miJte  his  evidence  outr  That  was  dune  already:  his  te»- 
tinony  was  destroyed.  Would  they,  in  return,  give  up 
Rageuzoni  and  his  Adam  and  Eve  scene?  That  too  w!^ 
already  gone  :  all  the  evidence  of  all  the  other  nitiiessea 
was  destroyed — annihilated.  What  equivalent,  then, 
rtiuld  be  granted  lor  the  absence  of  llestelli  f  In  tha 
whole  mass  of  the  evidence  for  the  proi.ecution,  in  the 
«hole  500  pa^es,  it  was  inii>ossil>ie  lo  give  them  the  be- 
nefil  of  any  respectable  testimony  which  would  be  equal 
to  llie  disreputable  evidence  which  ihey  had  lost.  On 
ihe  subject  of  Restclh's  agency,  rilippo  Poiai  had  gWetL 
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vi08t  important  evidence.    He  stated  that,  having  gone 
to  the  Barona,  he  was  there  met  by  several  peraoog,  in* 
eluding  Restelli.and  Demont;  and  Kestelli  told  him  that 
as  be  bad  been  in  the  bouse  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  be 
was  an  individual  who  would  make  a  gOod  witness^  as  he 
must  know  many  things  against  her  Royal  Highnesa» 
Pomi  replied^  that  be  knew  nothing  of  the  scandiJt 
thrown  out  against  her  Royal  Highness^  and  on  ber 
house ;  and  that  he  had  seen  nothing  but  what  redounded 
to  her  praise,  and  entitled  her  to  his  admiration.    **  Bat,** 
said  Restelli,  *^  never  mind  that;  here  is  Demont^  who 
has. made  a  good  day's  work;  she  has  done' well  for  her* 
self;  and,  Pomi,  if  you  have  any  thing  to  depose,  now  it 
the  time  to  come  forward  and  obtain  something."    After* 
wards  they  went  to  an  inn  and  drauk ;  and  what  was  said 
there  f    ''  Restelli  told  me  that  Demont  was  still  in  the 
service  of  her  Royal  Highness,  (a  fact  that  bad  beea 
carefully  concealed  by  herselO  and  then  [  found  out  that 
she  was  here.    I  said  I  had  been  a  long  time  in  ber  Royal 
Hiffhoess's  house,  and  knew  nothing  against  her.    He- 
said  I  know  nothing  against  her  either;  but  cannot  yon 
say  you  have  seen  Bergami  lifting  her  on  an  ass,  and 
putting  his  hands  under  her  petticoats  i     I  replied,  that 
that  was  a  real  falsehood,  for  I  had  never  seen  Bergami 
treating  her  otherwise  than  with  the  greatest  respect:* 
and  8o  this  application  ended.    But  was  it  to  be  supposed 
that  every  other  similar  application  ended  in  the  same 
manner?     Did  their  lordships  suppose  that  Raggasoni, 
who  spoke  to  the  Adam  and  £ve  scene,  did  not  speak  ie 
consequence  of  a  similar  application?    It  appeared,  not 
only  that  money  had  been  offered,  but  that  in  some  in« 
stances  these  oners  had  been  backed  by  the  influence  of 
the  Hanoverian  government ;  and,  under  such  circum* 
ttances,  any  man  would  readily  see  the  means  of  making 
bis  fortune.    The  witness  Pomi  had  stated  things  from 
which  it  was  seen  that  Restelli  was  not  the  only  agent  who 
bad  been  similarly  employed :  from  his  evidence  it  waa 
clear  that  Riganti  had  been  employed  in  the  same  mao* 
ner.    Was  it  not,  then,  a  great  deal,  that  he  and  bia 
learned  friends,  without  any  list  of  witnesses,  without  anj 
speciBcation  of  time  or  place,  should  have  been  able  ta 
detect  two  of  the  agents  of  this  conspiracy--*-Restelli^ 
who  had  been  taken  away,  and  Riganii,  who'  had  been 
kept  back  ?    At  p.  SgO,  (Def.  PL  2.  p.  595.}  it  would 
be  foun(l  that  Restelli  had  ^id  to  Pomi^  ''  Now  ia  thi^ 
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illte  to  get  a  fortune,  and  make  yourself  a  man.  Ifavt 
"yba  not  seen  Bergami,  when  assisting  the  Princess  to 
•  jtooont  her  donkey,  put  his  hands  under  her  petticoats?^ 
-'IIVi  which  Pomi  replied,  that  it  was  a  falsehood,  8cc. 
Tfhh  evidence  was  ol  considerable  importance;  for,  on 
^lisfSelffriDg  to  the  early  part  oF  the  evidence,  their  lordships 
>#oiild  perceive  that  Majochi,  at  Genoa,  would  fain  have 
|Mde  a  heavy  charge  of  embracing,  when  her  Majesty 
-mtk  only  lifted  on  her  ass  by  Bergami.  It  was  thus  that 
"ttath  was  made  the  foundation  of  falsehood.  He  meant 
'to  have  stated  to  their  lordships  that  Riganti  was  at 
iMaent  in  this  country,  and  consequently  might  have 
Wen  called  to  contradict  Pomi ;  but'the  only  person  called 
%hb  the  view  of  contradicting  any  part  of  the  whole  body 
#f«Yidetice  for  the  defence,  was  Captain  Briggs,  on  whose 
tMimony  he  should  make  one  or  two  observations  before 
p«,* closed  his  case.  He  now  begged  leave  to  direct  their 
l6#^ips'  attention  to  the  evidence  of  Omati,  the  c(erk«. 
^f^A  indivicfuai  said  he  had  repented  of  his  conduct^  and 
f|^((Mf.  Denman^  wished  that  others  had  also  repented! 
IHfore  they  carried  this  business  to  such  a  length.  This 
fitoiess  stated  that  Vimercati  applied  to  him  to  possess 
llilnself  of  papers  relating  to  her  Majesty's  defence,' that 
ipliad  the  scandalous  weakness  to  agree  to  the  proposal, 
did  jtbat  be  received  300  livres  for  papers  so  furnished  fo 
wIlDercatt.  Now  bis  learned  friend's  cross-examination^ 
b  every  part  of  it,  clearly  showed  that  they  were  ac* 
taailited  beforehand  with  some  parts  of  the  transaction. 
Pt^  witness  had  stated  thut  he  went  to  Colonel  Brown  to 
jfttglplain  that  Vimercati  had  not  fulfilled  his  promises  of 
ifMltfd,  and  that  Colonel  Brown  shut  the  door  to  prevent 
ihff  conversation  from  being  overheard  ;  and  his  learned 
M^nds  on  the  other  side,  by  their  mode  of  cross-exami- 
iMlt  admitted  that  Colonel  Brown  shut  the  door,  but 
•isted  to  make  it  appear  that  be  did  so  to  make  the  wit- 
tell  his  name.  Well,  then  the  man  said,  '*  I  get  the 
ji  for  Vimercati  several  times,  and  I  repented  in  the 
Kcftjnning  of  th^  year*"  Then  he  was  asked  by  the  So- 
lleitor-General,  if  he  did  not  as  late  as  July  furnish  Vi* 
llj^icati  with  papers  relative  to  the  Queen  ?  By  that  very 
^Histion  it  was  admitted  that  something  of  the  kind  was 
'~  '  i>g  on  with  Vimercati,  and,  therefore,  he  (Mr.  Denman) 

"not  require  any  more  of  that  man's  evidence.     He 
his  learned  friends  had  no  list  of  the  witnesses  against 

iMfl^etty;  but  their  lordships  would  perceive  that  hl% 
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leftroed  friends  on  the  other  side  had  had  the  power  of 
knowing:  every  witness  who  had  been  called  for  the  de- 
fence,  from  the  papers  furnished  by  this  clerk.  Wbjj 
tl)en«  as  the  case  now  stood,  there  was  a  case  of  as  great 
and  heavy  imputation  against  those  gentlemen  as  ever  he 
had  seen  made  out  in  a  court  of  justice.  He  would  not 
deny  that  it  was  due  to  Colonel  Brown  to  make  farther 
inquiry  into  the  subiect  hereafter;  but  he  would  saj, 
that  with  the  knowledge  which  Colonel  BrowQ  had  of 
the  business,  it  was  his  duty  to  be  here  to  stand  a  cross- 
examination,  if  he  could,  and  contradict  the  testimooy  of 
the  clerk.  Hb  learned  friends  on  the  other  side  could 
not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  process  against  Vimetcati 
at  Milan,  which  had  been  dismissed  solely  becaose  the 
papers  to  which  it  referred  were  of  no  importance. 

The  Aitomey-Geueral  said,  he  was  not  aw^ajr^  .of  that 
process. 

j^fr.  Denman  thought  his  learned  friends  must  have 
known  of  it,  and  therefore  he  was  induced  to  maJc^  thjt 
observation,  subject  to  any  remarks  they  migti«t  thipft 
proper  to  make  on  it  afterwards.  Still  ther^  was  every 
reason  why  Colonel  Brown  should  have  been  on  the  spot 
from,  first  to  last,  to  explain  bis  conduct  as  far  ,as  be  wnt 
connected  with  the  Mimn  commission.  He  had  no  .busi- 
ness to  be  at  Milan  in  order  to  attend  to  thed^ty  itoposed 
on  him  by  others  as  an  agent:  his  first  and  p^affiou^t 
duty  was  to  be  here  to  vindicate  his  own  character,  jit 
.most  andoubtedly  could  not  but  be  matter  of  surprise  tp 
him  and  his  learned  friends,  after  some  of  the  ablefrt 
cross-examinations  that  he  had  ever  seen  applied  to  aajr 
witness,  and  such  as  must  have  shaken  their  case  tp 
pieces,  if  it  had  been  a  false  defence  that  had  .bfen  set  up : 
it  could  not  but  be  matter  of  surprise  after  this,  thal^ 
only  one  witness  had  been  called  to  the  bar  to  contradict 
any  part  of  the  defence.  The  fact  to  which  that  one 
witness  had  been  called  be  was  now  about  lo  notice. 
Lieutenant  Hownam,  who  had  been  several  years  in  her 
Majesty's  house;  who  had  seen  Bergami  originally  ia 
the  station  of  a  courier,  and  afterwards  promoted  in  her 
Majesty's  service,  and  at  last  taking  a  chair  at  the  tabfe 
of  his  royal  mistress  in  consequence  of  the  rank  tp 
which  he  had  been  promoted  ;  this  gentleman  awoce. 
that  be  had  never  seen  any  impropriety  of  conduct  be-' 
tween  these  two  persons.  Htsevidence  bore  every  .inark 
of  candour  and  truths  fur  he  never  once;  strwMd  bSs^' 
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jlpeiyitiT  ia./iQcb  a  manoer  as  to  be  betrayed  into  a  mi^- 
1^.  fiot  Hkt  is  asked  if  lie  ever  recollected  while  walk- 
jpt^e  quJEtrter-deck  with  a  captain^  to  have  «aid  anything 
[Ot  gofog  on  bis  Jcnees  before  her  Royai^  Highness, 
I;  /eotreating  her,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  not  to  take 
ptqii  to  her  table  ?  And  mark  his  answer*-'^  I  do 
recollect  it,  and  therefore  I  do  not  believe  it  ever 
ik  place  at  all.*'  Their  lordships  knew  that  matters 
belief  were  not  evidence,  unless  it  could  be  proved 
^jg  the  absence  of  belief  was  impossible  ;  but  the 
M^Mel  for  her  Majesty  had  not  taken  that  objection, 
l^aiise  they  wished  the  House  to  know  all  that  these 

gbopourable  men  had  to  say.  Their  lordships  would 
"in  mind  that  no  preparation  had  been  made  for 
[faii*s  dining  at  the  table  of  her  Royal  Highness: 
|m|.  arrangement  was  made  at  an  inn. where  there  was 
lO'^.ffreat  accommodation.  It  was  there  where  the 
Mfier  was  found  dining  at  the  table  with  his  mistress, 
rfcpo  sbe  was  snatching  her  dinner  without  ceremony. 
I||W,.it  waa  quite  impossible,  under  such  circumstances, 
1^  jUeuteoant  Hownam,  a  young  man,  looking  forward 
Mfpmotion  in  the  navy  through  her  Majesty's  influence, 
toolcl  have  taken  such  a  freedom :  it  was  impossible  for 
mf  JRiao  to  suppose  him  guilty  of  such  indiscretion. 
|j^  (ad  no  doubt,  however,  that  Captain  Briggs  meant 

i'  apeak  tbe  truth,  though,  for  the  reason  he  had  assign- 
.what  he  had  stated  could  not  be  true.  He  would  not 
ajf  that  at  the  time  this  conversation  was  alleged  to 
fifp  taken  place,  Mr.  Hownam  saw  no  more  impro- 
f^li^  in  Bergami's  dining  at  ber  Majesty's  table  than  he 
Hi^.ytbougbt  there  was  in  that  circumstance ;  but  it  was 
HbfUJUe  tbaty  as  Mr.  Craven  had  tiiought  on,  the  sub- 

tt  pJT  ber  walking  with  Bergami,  he  might  have  been 

ppinion  that  Bergami's  dining  at  the  same  table, 
'i  not  improper,  was  yet  imprudent,  and  that  it 
have  been  better  not  to  have  made  that  arrange* 
^_  With  this  impression  on  his  mind,  it  was  not 
B^elj  that  he  might  have  said  to  Captain  Briggs,  ''  If 
{.pmald  have  prevented  it,  I  would  have  gone  on  mj 
jymt  ttod,  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  I  would  have  entreated 
wSoyal  Highness."    That  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  only 

iHf  toltition  of  the  discrepance  in  the  evidence  of 
,^.,twp  gentlemen;  for  be  was  convinced  that  they 
iinpi  both  honourable  men,  and,  therefore,  he  would 
HjTaay  a  word  to  impeach  the  one  for  the  purpose  of 
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defending  the  other.    This  circamstance  and   that  of 
Lieutenant  Flinn's  saying  that  his  name  was  sigoed  to 
a  paper  which  he  had  not  signed^  were  the  only  things' 
in  the  whole  mass  of  the  evidence  for  the  defence  thit 
required  any  apqlogy.    There  was  nothing  else^  either 
in  the  facts  stated- by  the  witnesses^  or  in  their  mode  of 
stating  their  evidence^  in  the  case  which  had  been  set  , 
np   by   them«  that  called  for  apology  or  explanation. 
He  called  on  their  lordships  then  tu  consider  what  was 
the  defence  set  up  for  her  Majesty.    When  he  looked 
at  the  substantive  case  which  had  been  ^proved  on  her 
behalf,  he  was  bold  to  say  that  there  was  an  end  of  thv 
bill^  if  there  was  either  common  sense  or  common  JQ»* 
tice  in  England.    The  very   circumstance   that  Ladj 
Charlotte  Lindsay  had  continued  in  the  service  of  the 
Princess  from  Naples  to  Genoa^  and  from  Genoa  till 
the  year  I817>  was  in  itself  an  acquittal  in  her  own  mind 
of  her   royal  mistress   from   the   calumnies  circulated 
against  her.   A  long  list  had  been  ostentatiously  given  of 
about  a  dozen  persons^  from  Mr.  St.  Ijtger  down  to  Mr* 
Wm.  Buriell^  who  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  her 
Majesty's  service^  because  there  was  something  improper 
in  her  ciemeanour.    If  so^  was  such  an  opportunity  ever 
before  afforded  of  establishing  that  impropriety  by  tea* 
timony  of  the  most  decided  nature^  if,  inoeed,  anyim* 
propriety  had  really  existed.     It  was  not  to  be  believed, 
that   if  it  were  really  and    bona  Jidt  thonght,  at  that 
period,  that  her  Majesty  had  misconducted  herself  in 
the  manner  described,  she  would  not  have  received  soine 
remonstrance  from  home-^that  she  would  not  have  bedi 
warned,  that  express   charges   had  been  made  whidi 
ought  to  be  refuted,. in  order  to  prove  that  she  did  Dot 
degrade  herself  by  frequenting  low  company,  and  iOfi 
dulging  in  infamous  habits.    Captain  Brtggs  and  Cap- 
tain Pechell  must  have  heard  these  reports ;  and  Uente* 
nant  Flinn  might  have  been  resorted  to  on  the  subjecly 
if  necessary.     Nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  done;  and 
not  one  of  these  dozen  persons  had  been  called  to  etti* 
blish  a  single  fact  which  could  be  the  ground  of  the 
remotest  suspicion.     It  was  difficult  to  imagine  how  any 
human  being  could  have  the  cruelty  to  allow  this  acciH 
sation  to   sleep   for  six  years.     Had  it  been  brought 
forward   soon    after   the   transactions   occurred,    many 
circumstances,  now  impossible  to  be  explained,  might 
have  admitted  of  an  ea^y  and  a  natural  explanatioiu . 
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Mid  reports  bad  been  allowed  to  ripeo'into  the 
inaii^aot  charges,  and  it  was  oaly  to  be  lamented 
wij  circumstances  in  ibe  sudden  elevation  of  Ber- 
~  sboald  have  given  plausibility  to  the  statements  of 
»loQd*hoands  of  scandal  with  whom  the  Queen  had 
to  deal  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan.    If  that 
UllPVa  faolt,  it  was  a  fault  of  indiscretion,  but  no  im- 
riely ;   and   it  was  only  indiscreet,   because  Mr. 
had    warned    the    Princess  of   the    spies    by 
■he  was  surrounded;  because  Lieutenant  How- 
had  probably  made  a  similar  remonstrance,  and 
•he  has  had  the  experience  of  1B06^  and  the 
fledge  of  Baron  Ompteda.    On  these  grounds  only 
lid  allow  it  to  be  indiscreet,   because,  in  his 
Dce,  he  was  convinced,  in  every  other  point  of 
^'th^t  the  circumstance  had  been  most  satisfactorily 
The  world  had  been  told,  that  all  the  wit- 
were  to  be  called,  in  whatever  way  their  evidence 
It  operate.    It  was  to  be  supposed,  therefore,  that 
rned  friend,  who  concluded  with  a  prayer  for  the 
I,  to  give  her  ''  the  victory  over  all  her  enemies,*' 
seemed  very  likely  to  be  granted,  had  thoueht 
tht  Earl  of  Guilford,  who,  without  restraint  or  dis- 
bad  twice  sat  at  the  table  of  the  Princess  with 
_     lit  (for  the  Princess,  instead  of  avoiding,  courted 
fjOOciety  of  accomplished  and  polisjied  Englisbmea 
the  noble  earl,)  would   have  been   able   to   prove 
ling  against  the  Queen ;  and,  consequently,  that 
<if  mere  charity  he  was  not  to  be  produced^  on  the 
side.    In  the  same  way,  it  was  to  be  supposed  that 
bAttorney- General  had  thought  that  Lord  Glenbervie, 
had  made  a  voluntary  tender  of  the  services  of  his 
ttfifp  when,  in  some  way  or  other,  all  her  English  suite 
jffM  dropped  away  from  the  Princess,  could  only  give 
^M)U&Qliy  to  her  disadvantage.    For  the  same  reason, 
jp^.  Charlotte  Lindsayj  who  had  not  seen  the  slightest 
ipriety,  must  have  been  withheld.    Lord  Landaff, 
had  not  been  called  upon  by  the  supporters  of  the 
t  bepanse  his  lordship,  as  well  as  Mr,  Craven  and 
William  Cell,  were  well  acquainted  with  the  habits 
v|he  Princess,   and   must  have  known  them  to  be 
'ilippfc.    They  must  have  locked   upon   Dr.  Holland 
ijh^  person  whose  evidence  would  also   be  most  in- 
ttrioss:   but,  even  if  it  were  so,  the  counsel  for  the 
Ipl^  lA  calling  them  in  chief,    wo^d   at   least  have 
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Jiad   an   opportunity  of    drawing  oat   fbctft    by  ibt 
easy    and    ordinary    process   of  examinatioo    wUhotfl 
resorting  to  the  cross-examination  which  they  bo  well 
understood^  and  of  which^  in   the  course  of  this  itt* 
qairy^  they  had  given  s^ch  striking  examples.     Wis 
he  to  be  told^  that  such  witnesses  as  those  he  had  eiitl* 
merated  were  immaterial^  and  proved  nothing  agaitist 
the  main  facts  of  the  case  f     He  asserted,  oa  the  oo^ 
traryi  that  they  gave  those  facts  a  most  decisive  negatite, 
and  showed  the  utter  impossibility  of  an  aduherc^s  io^ 
tercourse.    From  first  to  last  there  had  been  no  altettftffi 
to  disguise,  no  attempt  to  conceal;  the  promotioii  irf 
Bergami  was  attended  with  circumstances  naiurally  ti 
account  for  it,  and  there  was  nothing  iii  his  manners  ttt 
inark  that  improptrr  assumption  of  privilege  wbicfa  ai 
illicit  amour  would  have  entitled  him  to  claim.    Wbliil 
the  bil(  was  founded  on  the  supposition  of  the  low^  ^^ 
graded,  and  menial  capacity  of  the  individaai  so  prc^ 
moted,  it  would  have  been  but  fair  to  inquire  uiuler  wfai| 
circumstances  be  was  received  into  the  service  of  flM^ 
l^rincess;  under  what  circumstances  she  chose  him  f&# 
her  senior  chamberlain ;  and  whether  she  conld  have 
raised  a  man  who  would  have  filled  the  office  with  mora 
iA>ility,  discretion,  and  propriety  i    Perhaps  he  oagkH 
Hoi  to  go  through  with   particularity  all  the  evideadi' 
called  in  exculpation,  although  that  might  be  cooafder* 
ed  his  f>€culiar  duty.    Otherwise   he  should  refer  th0 
House  to  the  testimony  of  William   Carrington   and 
John  Whitcombe  (the  servants  of  Sir  William  Gell  aitd 
Mr.  Craven),  who  proved  that  the  whole  story  of  the  il* 
licit  connexion  at\Naples  was  the  fabrication  of  Demonk 
In  the  same  way  he  would  advert  to  all  the  subsequeiit 
witnesses-^to  Sicard,  to  Dr^  Holland,  to  Mr.  Mills,  and 
to  every  person  that  had  been  produced  in  anccession* 
They  had  disproved  the  case  on  so  many  points  as  iff 
deprive  it  of  every  vestige  of  credit :  they  had  cootm- 
dieted  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  who,  indeed,  already 
stood   self-condemned.    The  counsel   for  her   Majeatt 
bad  done  more  than  they  would  have  been  called  upoa 
to  do  in  any  court  of  justice,  when  they  condescendealo 
give  an  answer  to  such  animals  as  had   been  placed  at 
tne  bar  on  the  other  side.     Every  opportunity  of  ciHt* 
tradictiou  had  been  successfully  seized ;  and  oa  evojr 
single  point,  where  it  was  possible  to  show  falsehooiif^ 
thai  falsehood  had  been  distinctly  exposed.     It  was  iia* 
possible  that  the  House  cotjld  give  ear  to  any  such  i&IH 
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lili^Mlto  thai  iliose  who  were  discredited  in  every  par^ 
M^Ap>  Irfiere  U  waiB  possible  to  discredit  them^  wer^ 
Mflfl^d  lo  belief  as  to  facts  which  rested  on  the  know* 
iMlgiidr  invention  of  themselves  alone.  It  was  enoogh 
Wr'nention  the  names  of  Sinigaglia,  Scharnitz^  and 
fSbjIirbiie,  to  bring  to  mind  the  atrocious  attempts  at 
rifation,  wliich  would  convert  the  most  innocent 
I  inllo  the  most  disgusting  exhibitions*  He  was  quit^ 
ire  that  it  would  be  expected  of  him^  that  he  should 
^'^omething  on  the  subject  of  the  witnesses  they  (the 
ittth's  counsel)  had  ndt  called;  and  here,  as  in  every 
rt^df  the  case,  he  begged  leave  to  contr.ist,  in  prin^ 
1^  and  circumstances^  the  situation  of  the  acctiser 
I 'the  accused.  Every  prosecutor  who  pretended  to 
6' forward  in  behalf  of  public  justice^  was  bound  by 
iMce  he  bad  undertaken  to  lay  before  the  junr  all 
Videoce  that  could  bear  upon  the  facts.  ~  What, 
liM^  was  to  be  thought  of  a  public  prosecutor,  who 
Wi  contented  with  setting  up  a  prima  facie  case  of 
ttaftwe  against  the  first  subject  m  the  realm,  nt  the  same 
flpte  Knowing  or  having  the  means  of  knowing  that  that 
tUfitm/iitie  case  was  capable  of  being  destroyed  by  the 
PHUPeat  evidence?  What  was  to  be  said  of  that  prose- 
riMfiM'  if  be  declined  to  make  the  necessarv  inquiries,  or 
iMhsps  kept  the  evidence  in  his  pocket,  leaving  a  de* 
Mfdaiit  to  take  his  cltance  whether  he  ooiild  not  by  other 
HdMlB  establish  his  innocence,  lie  (Mr.  Donman)  knew 
lik#ith  what  face  the  other  side  could  call  upon  them 
tih  Additional  witnesses,  when  the  prosecutors  had  been 
l|t  atiitemious.  At  least,  thi^  was  new  in  the  history  of 
■pgliih  justice  :  it  was  quite  new,  that  a  cnse  of  belief 
kUItt  snspicion,  extorted  on  cross-examination,  should  be 
Mkttked  into  the  inference  of  guilt,  when  that  belief 
■iill  Bifvpicion  were  capable  of  being  removed  in  the  firH 
ilthtwce.  Why  had  not  the  charges  against  the  Queen 
been  broug;bt  to  the  test  of  complete  investigation,  rf 
die  prosecutor  intended  honestly  to  perform  his  duty? 
H^  entreated  the  House  to  look  at  the  effect  of  this  pro- 
BMding  in  the  present  case.  Tiie  Queen  was  compelled 
In  take  her  chance  in  every  endeavour  to  refute  the  ac- 
HMlioos,  the  subitauce  of  which  had  been  for  3'ears 
lOlttctiDg  :  she  must  take  her  chance  as  to  the  frailty  of 
MMory,  after  the  lapse  of  so  long  a  period ;  as  to  the 
Ahaknesa  of  the  nerves  of  witnesses,  for  the  first  time 
IfMight  before  an  assembly  like  the  present :  as  to  the 
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delusion  of  memory,  and  the  faintness  of  the  impreMioa 
of  passing  eveniSi  and  as  to  the  petty  triumphs  prodoced 
on  every  occasion  where  a  witness  might  make  an  acci- 
dental slip,  and  thus  cast  a  momentary  shade  over  the 
veracity  of  his  statement.    Her  Majesty,  however,  had 
gone  much  further  than  this ;  she  had  shown,  not  only 
that  the  witnesses,  taken  as  individuals,  bad  not  spoken 
the  truth,  but  that  such  practices  had  been  employed  for 
collecting  the  evidence,  such  bribes  had  been  offered, 
and  such  despicable  means  resorted  to,  as  perhaps  were 
never  before  disclosed  in  the  history  of  English  justice* 
The  artifice  of  Dr.  Crook  had  not  been  discovered  till 
many  years  afterwards  ;  nor  was  it  known  how  macb 
the  value  of  the  opinibns  he  had  obtained  was  diminish* 
ed  by  the  fact  that  he  had  purchased  them.    What  was 
to   be   thought  of  these  discarded  servants,  these  do- 
mestic  traitors,  who  voluntarily  offered  themselves  as 
witnesses   against  the  life  and  character  of  their  bene* 
factress,  and  who,  for  selfish  purposes,  appeared  against 
hec  to  destroy  chkt  reputation  on  which  they  had  previ- 
ously passed  the  highest  encomiums  f  **  There  is  one 
topic  (continued  Mr.  Denman)  on  which  it  is  impossible 
for  me  not  to  comment.     We  have  been  told  that  the 
conduct  of  her  Majesty  furnishes  an  inference  in  sup- 
port of  the  charges  in  the  preamble.     I  am  ready  that 
the  defence  shall  stand  or  fall  by  that  test:  and   I  ask, 
whether  it  is  possible  for  a  person  so  degraded,   in  the 
first  place,  to  have  turned  away  all  her  servants,  at  the 
moment   when    they   had   possessed   themselves   of  the 
most  important  and  damning  secrets,  and  afterwards  to 
have  proceeded  in  that  low  attachment,  that  disgusting 
debauchery,  with  an  individual  who  had  been  elevated 
for  the  most  ctiminal  purposes,  in  defiance  of  all  the 
principles  with  which  human  nature  was  ever  acquaint- 
ed?    it  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  such  an   infata-^ 
ation  that  it  destroys  all  wordly  considerations —  , 

"  Not  Caesar's  empress  would  I  deign  to  prove." 
And,  if  so,  would  her  Majesty  not  have  been  willing  to 
hide  her  head  in  any  part  of  the  Continent,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  that  luxurious  profusion,  in  which  she  had 
been  tempted,  by  offers  from  this  country,  to  continue 
even  with  great  splendour?  Would  she  not  have  been 
most  anxious  to  retire  to  Pesaro,  or  to  the  Lake  of 
Como,  and  there  to  expend  upon  her  favourite  the  vast 
income  to  be  ap[)ropriated  to  her  use?     Is  it  possible  to 
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IjiSkfVey  fhat»  after  the  loss  of  all  that  makes  life  dear 
ili' character  valuable — after  vice  and  profligacy  had 
lllftMie  her  dai)y  habits,— that  her  Majesty  woaldhave 
^'"^  to  this  coantryi  irritated  and  stung  by  nothing 
is  detestable  accusation  ?  Look,  my  lords,  at 
•cooduet  of  her  nameless  and  unseen  prosecutor,  and 
at  the  conduct  of  my  illustrious  client.  For  a 
of  years  she  has  been  the  object  of  unceasing  per- 
MJDtioD.  The  death  of  her  only  daughter  was  imme« 
bfelely  followed  by  this  frightful  conspiracy.  The  decease 
i^lier  last  remaining  protector,  whose  life,  while  it  was 
HhikNiged,  was  still  aprotection,  though  his  affection  could 
v'lfNiger  be  displayed,  succeeded  not  long  afterwards. 
tojihirat  announced  to  her,  not  in  the  language  of  kind 
|ljitoect|  or  even  of  decent  condolence,  but  in  a  shape 
ifimi  forestalled  the  decision  of  parliament  upon  this 
Mat  question.  Cardinal  Gonsalvi  was  the  instrument 
lijitripping  her  of  her  rank,  and  of  depriving  her  of 
lljiae  honours  to  which  her  station  in  society  laid  claim. 
Bar  title  as  Princess  Caroline  of  England  was  stated  in 

E' lace  of  her  passport;  and  the  first  transaction  of 
I  new  reign,  in  which  even  traitors  were  spared  and 
m  pardoned  by  a  lavish  exertion  of  the  royal  prero- 
iptiTe  of  mercVy  was  the  most  illegal  and  unchristian  act 
Mi  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  British  monarchy. 
P)»  the  Queen  it  was  no  new  reign  of  peace  and  amnesty, 
klifc  the  commencement  of  a  prosecution  in  which  malig- 
|l^  and  falsehood  were  united  for  her  destruction.  Her 
Mune  was  excluded  from  the  Liturgy ;  but  when  it  was 
I^JAidden  that  the  prayers  of  the  people  should  be  ofiered 
IM  for  her,  their  hearts  made  a  full  compensation  for  that 
Moot  exercise  of  unjust  authority.  Under  such  cir- 
Mnatances,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  bill  before  .the 
Cbose  ?  As  a  Divorce  Bill  it  exists  no  more ;  the  mere 
Am  that  the  crime  imputed  was  committed  6  years  ago 
iases  it  with  contempt ;  and  the  fact  of  the  letter  of 
,  written  so  recently  after  the  marriage  ceremony 
performed,  is  of  itself  an  answer  to  any  claim  on  the 


|MBt  of  the  husband.     But  it  is  a  bill  of  pains  and  pe* 
mitim — a  bill  of  degradation,  dethronement^  and  dis- 


iii.«»w,  and  if  your  lordships  shall  determine  to  proceed 
llgnoft  this  persecuted  and  injured  woman,  I  can  only 
ii^  that  it  is  your  pleasure  to  do  so.    But  sure  I  am  that 
honour,  as  peers — ^your  justice,  as  judges — and  your 
t^y  as  men— will  compel  you  to  take  part  with  the 
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•ppress^d,  iditead  of  giving  the  victory  to  the  oppressor! 
I  was  about  to  observe  that  there  were  certaio  ioclividQ^ 
who  had  not  been  called  as  witnesses — simply  for  this 
reason — that  our  case  is  already  proved,  and  that  we  do 
not  think   it  decent,  or  consistent  with  the  principles  qf 
justice  to  overload  the  minutes,  already  so  unwieldy,  by 
admitting  that  we  are  bound  to  go  a  single  step  furtlMMT* 
We  have  pfien  heard  of  challenges  and  defiaOces;  we 
have  been  told  that  Bergami  might  be  called  to  the  bar^ 
to  state  that  the  whole  churge  was  a  fiction ;  bot  this  is 
one  of  the  unparalleled  circumstances  of  this  extraodl^ 
nary  case.    From  the  beginning  of  the  world  oo  in* 
stance  is  to  be  fuund  where  an  individual  charged  witd 
adultery  has  been  called  to  disprove  it.    Yet,  for  the  fiiist 
time,  we  are  to  be  compelled  to  put  hioi  to  hk  oath! 
The  answer  is  in  a  word— there  is  either  a  case  ag^jdsC 
us,  or  there  is  no  case :   if  there  is  no  case,  there  p 
no  occasion  for  us  lo^alla  witness;  and  if  th<ere  be  a 
case,  no  man  would  believe  the  supposed  adulterer,  wbca 
be  was  put  forward  to  deny  the  fact.    Oa  this  .subject  tt|e 
nicest  casuists  might  perhaps  dispute,  with  a  prospect  of 
success,  on  either  side  of  the  proposition  ;  but  I  firmh^ 
believe    that    the    feelings    of   mankind    would  ju(|tl]r 
triumph  over  the  strictness  of  morality,  and  that  a  wit- 
ness so  situated  woukl  be  held  more  excusable,  to  deny 
upon  his  oath  so  dear  a  confidence,  than  to  betray  liie 
partner  of  his  guilt.    £veu  perjury  would  be  lhoofi;bta 
venial  crime,  compared  with  the  exposure  of  ibe  victim 
of  his  aduhery.    Surely,  for  the  sake  of  dra^fgiog  for- 
ward such  a  witness,  the  principles  of  otir  nature,  and  of 
the  heart  of  man,  are  not  to  be  repealed  even  upon  thii 
occasion^  to  which  so  many  principles  liave  been  made 
the  sacriiice.     Recollect,  my  lords,  ihai  this  is  a  criminal 
prosecution  of  the  highest  kind,  and  requiring  the  cleaN 
est  and  the  sttx>ngest  evidence-^evidence  coUected  aail 
manufactured  during  six  years  of  unceasing  vigilante 
and  unremitting  persecution.    We  have  heard  of  tnedis* 
tinction   between  a  Qneen  of  grace  and  favour,  and  a 
Queen  of  right  and   law ;    but   her  Majesty   h|LS  been 
taught  by  bitter  experience,  the  wider  difference  between 
a  husband  of  affection  and  guardianship,  and  a  husband 
of  jealousy  and  persecution !     After  all  ties,  divine  and 
human,  have  been  broken  up  on  his  part,  he  still  thinks 
it  possible    to  exacts  from  the  alienated  and  idjiijped 

object  before  you,  the  most  scrupulous  aitention,  Ml 
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^/t^  to  the  •obttaDiial  virtnet  of  ber  aeXi  bat  to  the  moit 
l9l%DificMit  appearances  of  feminiQe  decorum.  Lei  me 
Mr  yoQ,  ibcD,  whal  is  it  that  can  justify  you  in  passing 
Moh  •  bill?  Without  looking  to  the  principle,  (for  your 
ImiMiips  know  that  I  am  not  aU  liberty  to  do  so,  and  I 
iHdjr  aavert  to  it  that  I  may  not  be  supposed  to  wave  any 
qlgeLliuny)  I  say  that  there  is  not  one  page  of  evidence 
lUtk  this  whole  volume  to  warraut  you  in  giving  it  yuur 
■fOCtioD.  There  is  not  a  single  piece  of  evidence  pro- 
CMdibg  from  any  respectable  quarter^  which  has  not 
imo  HDtwered  or  explained ;  and  the  inventors  of  the 
minate  fabrrcations  have  been  followed  with  sue- 
through  many  of  their  windings  and  minute  ramifi« 
I  know  that  rumours  are  abroad,  of  the  most 
\,  but  at  the  same  time,  of  the  most  injurious  cha« 
I  I  have  heard  them,  even  at  the  very  moment  we 
defending  her  Majesty  against  charges,  which, 
'  toiopared  with  the  rumours,  are  clear,  comprehensible, 
$tti-  tangible.  We  have  heard,  and  hear  daily,  with 
ijhitto,  that  there  are  persons,  and  these  not  of  the  lowest 

rlitioOjand  not  confined  to  individuals  connected  with 
poblic  press — not  even  excluded  from  your  august 
fMembiy^  who  are  industriously  circulating  the  most 
tnou  and  atrocious  calumnies  against  her  Majesty. 
Gao-  tbia  fact  be?  and  yet  can  we  live  in  the  world,  in 
jfcjWfB  timea,  and  not  know  it  to  be  a  factf  We  know, 
nat  if  a  joiymao,  upon  such  au  occasion,  sluiuid  bq 
IfMBud  to  possess  any  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  inquiry, 
Vft  ihonld  have  a  right  to  call  him  to  the  bar  as  a  witness. 
*  Cbme  forward,**  we  might  say,  ''and  let  us  confront 
7M  with  our  eTidence :  let  us  see  whether  no  explana- 
itoo  can  be  given  of  the  fact  you  assert,  and  no  refuta-* 
^iiMl  eJOTecrually  applied."  But  to  any  man  who  could 
IfM  be  suspected  of  so  base  a  practice  as  whi-ipering 
ddbninies  to  judges,  distilling  leperous  venom  into  the 
cna  of  jarors,  the  Queen  might  well  exclaim  *'Come 
lbcth»  thou  slanderer  ;  and  let  me  see  thy  face  !  If  thou 
IMold'st  equal  the  respectability  even  of  an  Italian  wit* 
.  MiVy  come  forth,  and  depose  in  open  court !  As  thou  art, 
ttra  art  worse  than  an  Italian  assassin  !  because,  while  I 
in  boldly  and  manfully  meeting  my  accusers,  thou  art 
Mpating  a  dagger  unseen  in  my  bottom,  and  converting 
Wf  poifooed  stiletto  into  the  semblance  of  the  sword  of 
jtetice  r  I  should  fain  say,  my  lords,  that  it  is  utterly  im« 
^jaMiUe  that  this  can  be  true  ;  but  I  cannot  say  it,  be* 
.  ;  t)fJ.Part  2.]  2  0 


cause  th^  fact  stari^s  tne  in  the  facfe ;  t  k^ad  it  even  in 
tlie  public  papers ;  and  had  I  not  ktidwi)  oF  itk  l^ltlslMe^ 
in  the  dignity  of  huniah  nfettains^  I  would  have  h^kl  it  im* 
possible  that  any  one^  uith  the  heart  Of  ti  man.  Of  #ith 
the  honour  of  ti  peer,  should  to  dtebave  hts  heiu^  Md 
de^lule  his  honour  !  I  would  t^iafgpe  hiiti  hs  a  judge^A^ 
would  iA)peaoh  him  ai  a  Judg:e ;  and,  if  it  \9ttm  pWshWAt 
fbrihe  blood  Royal  of  England  to  d6«cend  to  a  cbnt^  so 
di^aceful,  I  should  fearl^sly  aissert,  that  it  Was  (kr 
mt>re  just  that  such  conduct  should  deprive  faim  bf  flif 
right  of  succession y  than  that  all  the  facts  allegtfd  teainM 
her  Majesty,  evet)  if  true  to  the  Ihst  tetter  of  the  ^hafgl!^ 
should  warrant  your  lordships  in  pa^siw  IliiS  btil  Ol 
degradation  and  divorce.  I  well  know  that  there  M 
pet*sons  to  whotn,  under  the  eircumst^nteft  t  think  M 
light  to  titlude,  Who  hHve  had  an  opportunity  of  leMiilig 
a  vast  variety  of  deposition^  against  the  conduct  bf  m 
Queen.  To  those  noMe  individuals  I  may  distithiUy  vliyi 
^  You,  at  all  events,  must  vote  for  an  acquihal.  I  kno# 
nothing  of  the  fActs  btt>ught  before  youf  ^eetet  t&»*^ 
mittee,  but  I  know  thtit  it  is  impossible  for  any  mtiotlid 
or  honourable  tnan  tt^  have  presented  suth  a  cuse  «i  tM 
been  proved  at  the  bar,  as  a  ground  fbr  tiegradihg  ind 
dethroning  the  Majesty  of  Englaud."  The  faets  prt>ved 
before  that  committee  mnst  nave  been  of  ft  Air  more 
grave,  more  disgusting,  «nd  more  infamous  deseriplion ; 
and  whether  they  hAvt  been  proved,  or  whether  the  wii* 
nesses,  pubKcly  examined,  have  not  dated  to  sweftMlp  Id 
their  original  depositions,  I  am  ooniitient  that  the  ebfli*' 
mittee  never  meant  it  to  go  forth,  that  ^  tMt  t)F  ltey« 
holes  and  chamber-pots,  but  of  notortoos  ftad  tilMleniaUt 
guilt,  ought  to  be  the  groundwork  of  thh  publio  ptt/^ 
cution.  Then  I  ask  yOur  lordships,  bftS  that  caM  bMi 
made  out  f  Is  thete  any  man,  who  CAn  read  the  evldewf^ 
even  against  the  Queen  without  a  perfect  convietiOft  thM 
she  has  been  most  maligoantly  traduced  ?  Wh&t  the  bMt* 
men  on  the  Lake  of  Cbmo  may  have  said  to  thOM  who 
were  gaping  wide  fbr  slander,  i  know  not ;  what  re^pOM 
may  have  been  circulated  by  her  enemies,  I  kooW  noli 
what  the  result  would  have  been,  had  the  faeu  %tftm| 
been  established,  I  know  not;  but  I  do  know,  thiit  they 
have  not  been  proved— that  they  arfe  false,  ealumnvMrt^ 
and  detestable.  Nay,  I  say  one  word  mote  to  yottr  lord* 
ships— I  know  that  a  supposttion  pretaib,  that  a  spiiltl 
has  gone  abroad,  dangerous  to  the  constitatitMi  HtMJ  gOw 


IMIW|f»  I  ^*^<^  ^^^  it  «aidf  th^t  a  spirit  gf  ipiscliief 
MjNSllt^lif  at  wprk,  ^mong  the  friends  of  her  Majesty : 
jpi'*^  «fa^  pfraon  v?ho  uttered  th^t  ip^oiprable  expresr 
«  f<pw  week^  was  Qbliged  to  adpait  that  it  was 
^  ibe  truth  CQQ]d  ppt  be  conoealed^  that  the 
^  gcoerpas  pgpMli^tioQ  of  Gqgland  had  eplisted 
v^i  with  ardgvr  oa  the  side  of  the  ionoceqe  and 
ijmi^df  4(  tbe  aame  timei  it  is  possible  that  boti^ 
IJiyr^M  ^ue ;  the  sound  and  middling  classes  qf  spcjeu 
Wgft^Wli^ly  for  the  situation  or  her  Majesty ;  anq 
|p^  ^jr  b«p  ^I|Q,  9Qine  apostles  of  iQi^cbief  lurkiqg  ifi 
kfif;i  suf^dita^ipg  9  blqw  i^t  ibe  constitution,  ^nd 
tp  fkyiii)  themselves  gf  any  opportMnitj  for  upe^ 
je.  If  ibat  be  so,  the  generous  sypip^thy  to  wbtcii 
kfi  .«)l9ided  would  be  aggravated  l^y  a  verdict  of 
■'i  w^il^  tbo^e  D^Uchievpi^s  and  disfiffect^d  n)^^ 
A^precfite  nothing  half  sg  muci)  as  tp  see  jgpr 
p^  in  ibef^e  oflhe  power  of  ih^  Crowp,  v^n? 
t9  prgnoypce  4  y^digt  of  9c()gittal  for  a  df  fendaj^p 
$fid^  I  tru^t  ygur  Iprd^ibip^  will  not  ^Uow  tb^ 
vipg  fci^r  ipputed  to  yon  tp  divert  you  frgi^ 
raight  course  of  your  duty ;  it  would  be  tb^  wprs^ 
jnjuttice  tp  the  accns^d,  ^nd  the  wprst  of  cowardice 
l^mHiraelves.  I  say,  tb^f^fpre,  jf  your  own  minds  are 
MriMfil^^  P^U  U><li  ha^  l>^i)  pigved  h^s  been  scat(er^) 
y||p  MfW'T^/op^  froip  il^e  lipn*^  n^une/'  you  .will  neyer 
§giijfimmlvp^  }^^t\fk^  h  pronounpipg  a  verdict  coi)-t 
tf^ttlP  ib^evideope,  hec^u^  yppr  conduct  in^y  be  ioi* 
•Mi  \9  ike  jdfpad  9f  *  mob  j  or,  ip  ^^e  tlje  jargon  gf 
]Himf  Why^l  deteit,  the  ^ppreliegsipn  of  a  rf^dicaj  ^ir 
ml^.  Va>o  b^ve  but  one  course  tp  pursue,  agd  that 
,ip  ^^aigbt  fpf wvd  ;  it  is  to  acq«it  her  M0J€sty  at 
of  those  odious  cbfirges.     W^  way  truly  ^ay,  t|)a^ 

np9pt  w^  si|cb  u  trjaly  so  there  never  ei^isted 

m^lieii)^  of  j^ppusationr  Before  I  cpDcJgde,  I  roust  bi» 
4Pi»lttcd  to  say,  that  during  ihf^  whok  pf  thj^  prpceed<< 
Hi(|fcfV1j^  j^er^oofijjy  I  have  every  re^Hipji  1,0  th^i>|c  the 
|m«  Av  Hf  i^iodQes*  apd  ipdulgepoe)  thi  highest  grfiti^ 
M#rr  Trill'"^r  to  my  mind  b^s  been,  tliat  with  ^ny 
MMMli  Jif J€ff(d  I  fofve  b^en  joinf^d  upon  tbis  great  occa- 
iH»«.  Wf  l^v^  fppgbt  the  battles  of  morality,  Christ- 
4»l^  «XmI  i(i!Yiitt;ied  f(pcj^ty  throughput  the  world;  ^nd, 
MhMPPg0«gf  of  tb^  dying  warrior  I  mny  9^y, 

or ^  :      ''In this gforicMMand  well-fougKten  field 
^*  ..    •**  W«lNBpt.tog«tii«ri9  0iMrchiv^ry.*' 
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While  be  was  achieving  the  immortal  victory,  the  UIqi* 

trious  triumpby  and  protecting  innocence  and  tmth,  by 

the  adamantine  shield  of  his  prodigious  eloquence,  it  faai 

been  my  lot  to  discharge  only  a  few  random  arrows  at 

the  defeated  champions  of  this  disgraceful  cause.    The 

House  will  believe  me  when  I  say,  that  I  witnessed  tha 

display  of  his  surprising  faculties  with  no  other  feelings 

than  a  sincere  gratification  that  the  triumph  was  com* 

plete ;  and  admiration  and  delight,  that  the  victory  of 

the  Queen  was  accomplished.    This  is  aniinqoiry,  mj 

lords,  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  world:  tm 

down-sitting  and  up-rising  of  this  illustrious  lady  have 

been  sedulously  ana  anxiously  watched:- she  uttered  no 

word  that  had  not  to  pass  through  this  severe  ordeaL 

Her  daily  looks  have  been  remarked,  and  scarcely  eves 

her  thoughts  escaped  the  unparalleled  and  disgraoefiil 

assiduity  of  her  malignant  enemies.    It  is  an  iDquisitioo, 

also,  o(  a  most  solemn  kind.  .  I  know  nothing  in  the. 

whole  race  of  human  affairs,  nothing  in  the  whole  view 

of  eternity,  which  can  even  remotely  resemble  it;  hot, 

the  great  day  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be 

disclosed ! 

"  He  who  the  sword  of  Heav'n  will  bear 
**  Should  be  as  holy  at  severe !" 

and  if  vour  lordships  have  been  furnished  with  powers 

which  I  might  almost  say  scarcely  Omnisctenoe  its^ 

possesses,  to  arrive  at  the  secrets  of  this  female,  yoo  waB 

think  that  it  is  your  duty  to  imitate  the  justice,  beoefrr 

cence,  and  wisdom  of  that  benignant  Being,  who,  not  tQ 

a  case  like  this  where  innocence  is  manifest,  but  when 

guilt  was  delected,  and  vice  revealed,  said*^'*  If  no  ao* 

cuser  can  come  forward  to  condemn  thee,  neither  do  t 

condemn  thee:  go,  and  sin  no  more.'' 

A  pause  of  some  moments  occurred  after  Mr.  Denma^ 
had  coooluded  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  had  riaea  to 
move  the  adjournment,  when 

Af n  Brougham  advanced  to  the  b|ir,  and  observed,  that 
although  the  summing  up  of  the  case  of  the  Queen  wai 
now  closed,  if  the  other  side  intended  to  reply  by  more 
than  one  counsel,  be  should  wish  to  take  till  to-morrow 
morning  to  consider  whether  he  would  not  request  the 
House  to  permit  Dr.  Lushington,  also,  to  addresa  it 

The  Attorney^Gtntral  answered,  that  it  waa  ondonbt* 
cdly  his  desire  and  intention  to  avail  himself  of  tbeas^ 
sriatance  of  bis  karaed  friend  the  Solicitor-General.  Thif 


|iivllej|e  h«l  been  allowed  on  former  occaijionty  and 
ifiiqllclBiariy  to  the  counsel  for  the  Qoeeo,  when  two  of 
Ana  were  allowed  to  open  their  case. 
\ntLordrChancellor  said;  that  the  rule,  sabject  to  any 
ii^fewtideration^  was,  that  the  House  would  hear  two 
tfibbad  on  each  side,  and,  in  his  opinion,  either  party, 
«.j|ffibg  that  privilege,  did  not  deprive  the  other  of  the 
lj|;llt  to  exercise  it. 

"•••Mr,  Brougham  added,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  wave 
Itiil'elaini,  and  should  iheriefore  request  the  assistance  of 
jHs  friend,  Dr.  Lushington,  to-morrow  morning. — Ad* 
JMitied  at  4  o'clock. 

y;    • ,     IWENry.FlRST  DJY.^October  20*. 
'**TIm  House  being  called  over,  counsel   appeared  a( 
tiliWr. 

'  r'J)i^»  Lmnhington  assured  their  lordships,  that  had  he 
Vpien  left  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  discretion,  or  if  he 
thought  himself  at  liberty  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his 
mind,  he  would  not  then  have  had  to  crave  their  in* 
^M^gence  in  addressing  them;  but  on  the  present  occa- 
4fcll»  acting  in  the  discharge  of  his  dnty  to  his  illustrious 
JMeat,  he  was  bonnd  to  be  guided  by  the  judgment  of  his 
ibiinied  colleagues,  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  bearings 
iod  details  of  this  extraordinary  case  were  so  extensive 
ted  important,  that  even,  after  all  that  had  been  so  ably 
ililed  oy  themselves,  «ome  little  addition  might  be  ad- 
^iiolageoutly  made  by  him.  Their  lordships  must^be 
dlirve  that  the  task  he  had  now  to  execute  was  one  of 
4^tary  difBcult  nature.  He  had  to  caii  their  lordships' 
Mcotion  to  the  subject,  when  that  attention  might  be 
itamdoed  in  some  degree  exhausted  :  and  what  rendered 
lU  doty  the  more  painful  and  difficult  was,  that  he  came 
ti  the  performance  of  it  with  ability  inferior  to  that 
Miicli  they  had  already  heard  exercised  on  the  subject. 
PhUu  amidst  the  difficulties  with  which  he.  had  to  con-^ 
tiM^  he  bad  one  consolation — the  consolation,  that,  in 
iK^iodgment  of  his  learned  friends,  this  case  stood  upon 
)l|  firm  a  foundation,  that  even  the  indiscretion  of  an 
Mskilfol  advocate  could  not  injure  it.  To  this  he  had  to 
mA  the  additional  consolation,  arising  from  his  own  firm 
teaTictiott,  that  the  more  this  subject  was  discussed  the 

would  their  lordships  be  of  the  complete 
of  bis  client.  He  should  endeavour  to  avoid 
jfcyinition  wherever  that  could  be  done.  He  would  as  little 
Hl'lmaible  toach  po  the  topics  so  ably  discussed  by  his 
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learned  friends ;  but  their  lordships  mwit  pei^ve  Uvitp 
were  be  gified  with  the  greatest  powers  of  eloqueiiQf^  11 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  make  himseif  ioteiligibir» 
unless  he  sometimes  spoke  with  referencff  to  poiott 
which  bad  already  been  discussed.  It  was  hia  4nt^f  it 
the  first  instance,  to  make  one  or  two  observatipps  OD  tb^ 
charge  as  a  case  between  husband  and  wife ;  an^  bai^ha 
must  observe,  that  though,  through  the  whole  pf  his  prpp 
fessional  life,  he  bad  been  conversant  witli  cases  of  aioal- 
tery,  he  had  to  declare  that  this  was  the  most  extraoidiv 
nary  he  bad  ever  read  or  heard  of.  Indeedi  sucb  waa  \h$ 
circumstance  of  this  case,  that  he  believeii»  hf  migfal 
safely  say,  not  only  that  it  was  unpreoedwUHlt  but  tbat 
there  was  not  a  shadow  of  seoiblance  to  Im  found  ip  all 
the  records  of  tlie  courts  in  which  such  cases  were  tritdt 
It  was  not  that  it  was  a  case  of  noveh  v  with  respect  U>  ibe 
rank  of  the  individual;  it  was  not  Us  waat  of  Bnalogy 
with  other  proceedings;  it  was  not  that  the  head  of  tS^ 
government  was  the  accuser  ;  it  was  not  tliat  tbe.gov^cdr 
inent  formed  the  very  party  who  prosecuted ;  it  was  M^ 
all  these  things,  uncommon  and  extraordinary  as  tb<y 
were,  which  so  particularly  marked  this  prosecution;  lor 
these  wj^re  circumstances  which  might  have  eqpalljr  oc^ 
curred  in*  some  other  cases  ;^«Mbut  that  which  hiptt  A|)4 
above  all,  distinguished-  the  present  ca§e,  was  Hw  age  Q^ 
the  pu>i  ty  accused.  Ue  was  bold  to  say,  without  the  ffar 
of  .contradiction,  that  no  precedent  could  be  £ouQd  ip. 
modern  times  where  the  husband  sought  #  divorce  bf 
accusing  of  adultery  a  wife  of  fifty  years  of  age.  Thd 
absence  of  any  case  similar  in  this  respect  ga^e  to  tkf 
present  a  degree  of  Knprobabijity  wbich>  hs  coofawfl(i» 
appeared  to  him  to  deserve  their  lordships'  seripua  PPQlMt 
deration.  This  observation  did  not  nier^y  appjk  tf 
wives  separated  from  their  husbands^  and  whp  naa  pol 
lived  together  for  many  years;  but,  whether Uvipg. tofVr 
iber  or  separate,  there  was  no  instance  on  record  of  a  ppar 
secution  for  divorce  by  a  husband  agaipst  a  ^if^  vtio  bait 
attained  iJhe  age,  he  would  not  say  of  ^,  but  ev^ip  (if 
4^.  6ux  who  ever  imagined  a  case  iijpe  the  present  ^  Ib 
addition  to  tlie  circum^itances  of  the  age  of  tb^  apc|is<ld!i 
there  was  here  that  of  a  busba(id  who  had  beeofpr  g4 
years  separated  from  his  wife ;  separated  npt  by  Aay  dmm 
on  her  purt^  but  by  his  own  caprice,  by  bifs  pwp  act  m4 
choice — not  in  copsequence  of  any  miscoudMCt  of  4b9( 
wife ;  for  not  eveo  a  ))reatb  of  suspicion  was  fit  jth^t  UMI 
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^igMiitt  ber  }  but  by  fail  ptmoU  of  wme  wtj^ 
Itdtf^tice'^^'ioine  caprictons  fancy.    In  this  waf 
bruken^  for^elf-^gratification,  those  hoods  which 
of  God  and  man  htid  formed.     How,  theii^  did 
stand  i    Were  hii  Majesty  a  simple  suhjeet,  was 
%  ttim  in  the  world  who  would  say  that  he  was 
'  to  toy  consideration  whatever  in  an  applicaiion 
(fd^^^tfaat  it  was  possible  he  could  have  any  in<* 
'ftviided  on  such  a  complaint^  for  which  he  could 
MdftsB*    As  a  husband)  tlien,  tiie  Kinj;  had  no 
It  li»  leek  redress.     But  then  it  was  said,  that  this  ap« 
was  not  in  the  name  of  the  Klng»  and  that  the 
tht  Cfiie  of  a  subject  was  not  applicable  to  the 
rigo.    Let,  however,  no  one  presume  to  say  that  he 
|MtMiMtp>^^d  ffom  obedience  to  the  Jaws  of  God ;  for  ^ 
»il)  of  whomsoever  it  be  made,  was  founded  in 
and  ikisehood.     It  was  also  said  that  rtuik  and 
in  the  wife  required  a  more  rigid  observance  of 
ihao  in  the  husband  ;  but  was  there  any  duty  which 
l«ciprocal  ?    Was  it  not  so  with  respect  to  matrix 
fights  i    And  was  it  to  be  said  that  there  was  one 
lipr  woman  and  another  for  man  ?  or  did  superiority 
nttke  the  engagement  taken  at  the  ahar  of  God 
Mnlingf    WasUie  private  individual  to  be  told  that 
if^iaone  divine  law  for  liim,  and  another  for  the 
monarch  i    What  was  the  plighted  troth  of  the 
it  the  promise  made  at  t^  altar  i    To  loVe 
to^noifoit*    Bot  how  was  tiiat  promise  observed  f 
waa  the  love  ?*-«where  the  comfort  f     Wiiere 
kB  look  for  the  one  or  the  other  i    The  oomfort ! 
vrere  tbens  of  it?    If  he  went  back  to  ISO^s 
ii  M  btf.fonod  there  f  or  mast  he  look  for  it  in  iSi^s 
|Miod  of  cmei  interference  when  the  intercourse 
H  the  ttotber  and  the  daaghter  was  prohibited  i 
it  lo  be  aought  for  at  the  period  when  the  mother 
'  to<  a  foreign  land  ?    No :  there  it  did  not  exist ; 
ir  she  went,  the  spirit  of  persecution  foibwed 
It  WMi  inconoetvaUe  tiiat  a  wife  thus  deserted,  tbaa 
aboaM  now  be  told  that  she  had  been  an** 
of  her  doty,  wbibt  the  husband^  who  was  pledged 

»ieet  faer>  had  allowed  her  to  pass  through  the 

fipilli  viilhowt  m  friend  to  guard  her  hoooor.    He  rei- 

<||litlid  ^#  ditottssion  of  th^so  topics*    He  knew  weH 

■Miil^-  HirlMi   ^e    acts  of  kings  were  brought    before 

<||r  llfcMir^   there   were    individuals    who  dwelt   witK 
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triumphaDt  satisfaction  on  the  exposals.    No  man  coffkL 
feel  the  difficulty  of  bis  situation  more  than  be  did, 
when  called  upon^  in  the  performance  of  a  solemn  duty, 
to  dwell  upon  such  painful  considerations  ;  but  he  owed 
it  to  himself  and  to   his  client  to  speak  out  boldly. 
There  were  individuals  without  number,  always  anxious 
to  see  the  failings  of  kings,  that  they  might  inrn  them 
into  derision.     He  would,  therefore,  say  as  little  as  pos- 
sible upon  this  ungrateful  subject.     It  was  almoii  need- 
less to  follow  it  through  all  its  bearings;  but  if  he  were 
in  one  of  those  courts  where  cases  of  this  kind  are 
usually  decided,    what  should  he  say  to  the  husband 
who,  insensible  of  his  own  honour,  allows  his  wife  for  a 
series  of  years,  to  live  unprotected,  and  then  offers  her 
50,000/.  a  year  to  live  abroad,  knowing,  as  he  said,  that 
she  is  in  a  course  of  adultery,  but  without  giving  one 
direction  that  the  adulterous  intercourse  should  cease 
before  she  enjoys  the  large  income  proffered  to  herfc. 
What  would  he  say  to  an  individual  so  acting  towards 
his  wife ;  who  said  to  her,  not  in  the  language  of  pardon 
and  admonition,  which  his  learned  friend  had  repeated^ 
*'  Go,  aud  sin  no  more*' — but  *'  Go,  and  indulge  yoap 
appetites,  continue  your  adulterous  intercourse,  and  toi 
shall  be  furnished  with  ample  means  for  living  in  spieo 
dour  with  your  paramour  r"     He  was  happy  thai  be  wai 
not  under  the  necessity  of  introducing  another,  topic 
He  was  glad  to  state  that  in  this  case  he  was  not.  call 
upon,  by  any  consideration  of  duty  towarda  his  111 
trious  client,  to  say  one  word  by  way  of  recNoaiiiAttoo 
he  thanked  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  bis  leanoed. 
leagues,  who  had  ao  advise<l  her  Majesty,  that  the  cai 
upon  which  they  built  their  hopes  of  acquittal  wtaa  oi 
of  perfect  innocence,  and  that,  by  avoiding  recFtmin 
tion,  he  should  save  the  House  and  the  country  from  aiL- 
Its  consequences.    Their  lordshipacoold.oot,  ualess  fully 
prepared  to  violate  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  .declare- 
against  his  client.    Thi^t  vener/ible  bench  ofibiabops^ 
who  formed  part  of  the  judges,  could  not,  without  yio-^ 
lating  the  holy  tenets  of  that  Gospel  which  they  preached 
and  inculcated,  pronounce  against  the  wife  of  the  So?^ 
vereign.    The  laws  of  God  and  of  the  country  wei^ 
upon  her  side,  and  he  was  sure  that  it  was  not  there  that 
they  would  be  violated.     Before  he  entered  uppo  the 
consideration  of  the  evidence,  he  trusted  that  their  lord* 
ships  would  suffer  him  to  sqy  a  word  or  two  on  th^  prip* 
^  03 
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ciples  by  which  thef  were  boand  to  be  guided.     It  waf 
Dot  that  he  sought  an  acqaittal  on  a  point  of  law ;  it  wai 
'  not  that  his  cause  required  tecboicahtiei,  that  he  wished 
lo  draw  their  lordships'  attention  to  this  topic,  hut  to 
prevent  those  who  might  not  be  conversant  with  the  law 
pf  divorce  from  being  misled  by  the  statements  which 
had  been  made  on  the  other  side.   Their  lordships  would 
recollect  that  the  Solicitor-General,  in  his  summiag  up, 
had  adverted  to  ilie  case  of  Loveden  v.  Loveden,  which 
,wu  tried  before  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  the  Consistnrj  Court, 
in'  1809 — tliat    enlightened    judge,    whose   matchless 
talents  no  man  was  more  sensible  of  than  bimself,  and 
'  lo  whose  authority  uo  one  was  more  disposed  to  bow. 
But  he  was  surprised  that  his  learned  friend,  the  Solici- 
tor-General, should  have  quoted  only  an  jtisulated  pas- 
Cage  of  that  eminent  person's  opinion,  when  the  prin- 
'  iciple  on  which  the  case  was  decided  was  by  no  means 
I  applicalSle   to   ihe   present   proceeding,   and  when  the 
words  conveyed  nu  idea  of  the  decision;  for  no  man, 
far  less  that  learned  judge,  could  have  meant  to  repre* 
sent  thai  adultery  was  a  crime  of  the  proof  of  which  no 
^eriainly  was  to  be  obtained.     But  what  was  the  judz* 
.mem  quoted  ?     It  was  this : — Sir  W.  Scott  said,  "  It  is 
jiot  necessary  lo  prove  the  direct  fact  of  adultery;  for, 
jf  that  were  the  case,  there  would  be  no  sufficient  pro- 
.(ection  for  privBte  life.     The  offence  cannot  he  proved 
"Jiiy  artificial  inference,  but  by  eeneral  acts  and  circum- 
^snces,  which  were  of  themselves  of  so  suspicious  and 
Aositive  a  character  that  adultery  had  been  committed, 
mbttt  no  jiist  and  honest  man  could  doubt."    The  case 
Jwd  been  most  ably  argued,  and  there  were  acts  of  cri- 
taioaliiy  proved  by  witnesses  above  all  idea  of  suspicion, 
jfmd  there  were  also  the  intercepted  letters  of  Mrs.  Love- 
fien — letters  which,  as  Sir  William  Scott  observed,  a 
~~      .an   the    inmate    of    a   brothel   would   have  been 


ihamed   to  write.    These  letters,    and  other  circum- 

(HADces  proved  in  evidence,  carried  with  them  the  most 

isomplete  convictioa   that   the  crime  of  adultery  bad 

Tlaken  place.     But  while  he  was  talking  of  legal  grounds 

'  of  evidence,  their  lordships  would  recollect  that^  what  in 

^  ibis  case  had  been  evidence,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court, 

itad   not  been  considered  such  in  the  civil  action  for 

damages;  for  in  the  court  below  a  verdict  was  eiven  for 

iHp  niainliff.    This,  therefore,  was  a  most  tinrartunate 

'  the  other  side.    The  evidence,  indeed,  was  itiU 


itronger  in  the  court  of  law  than  be  had  yet  stated  it; 
for  it  was  then  proved  that  Mr.  Parker,  agaioHt  whom 
the  actioD  was  brought,  had  passed  a  night  in  the  bedj> 
room  of  Mrs.  Loveden.  He  must  now  observe  to  tfaei^ 
lordships,  that  he  thought  it  not  a  littje  extraohUpar^ 

eiat  his  learned  friend,  the  Solicitor-Gieneral,  ihoala 
ave  selected  this  case  as  affording  any  subpbirt  to  h\k 
town.  But  there  was  another  case  to  wbicb  he  cboMl 
jirefer  as  an  answer  to  that  offered  on  the  other  side — hi 
ibeant  the  case  of  '^  Mortioier  against  Mortimefi**  ttbicA 
Was  djeicided  July  19, 1816.  In  this  case  the  proofs  merh  ff  ^ 
\h  strong  that  the  counsel  for  the  wife  were  abbbt  thnHf^  I  * 
itig  up  their  briefs,  and  declining  to  arebe  it.  Tbi  1^ 
learned,  judige,  who  never  forgot  that  legal  mirtice  oitsU  I  ^ 
to  be  administered,  called  upon  the  counsel  to  argne  wfc 
ease.  It  fell  to  his  (Dr.  Lusbingtpn's)  lot  to  af^deif. 
Wnd  ultimately  the  judge  pronounced  that  the  fkbsUula 
tiad  failed  in  proof  ot  the  adultery  havinlz  been'itoth-* 
tnitted,  and  he  used  this  important  expression  :— J*  I  m^ 
jbave  a  moral  conviction  or  her  guilt;  but  I  ttave  no\w^ 
'dicial  proof.^  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  he  was  asknngp 
Tor  a  decision  in  favour  of  his  client  on  account  of  a  de- 
'ficiency  of  proof,  and  against  their  lordships' mbral  bonii 
miction.  By  bo  means.  He  called  for  acquittaVbeeaui  ' 
\here  was  not  a  particle  of  proof  in  the  present  cai  _ 
Which  any  honest  man,  any  man  of  common  intelligence'  i 
would  not  consider  as  destitute  of  credibility,  iind  '^^ 

Worthy  of  his  regard.     He  had  adverted  to  those  e 

in  order  that  their  lordships  mieht  dot  run  away'#ith^ 
ithe  erroneous  idea  that  in  any  otner  court  the  ci'idi^  b:_  *f 
adultery  was  allowed  to  be  proved  by  any  other  iii'aSiS^ 
>)rhat  was  usually  consfdered  le^al  evidence.    If  tbeiflik^  ^ 
lordships  would  allow  bim,  he  would  state  in  few  woifflf^gTf 
What  his  case  was.  Here  were  circumstances  which^  whef:^'^? 
cioupled  with  opportunity,  were  said  to  lead  to  a  deindtt^^  "^ 
stration  of  theguihof  theparties.  That  opportunity  aldn^i^Jf 
should  be  evidence  of  ^uilt  against  one  was  a  propositloi        ^ 
that  he  was  sure  none  of  their  lordships  w6uld  allow  for  i 
moment.   He  admitted  that  ifacts  of  indecent  familiarity^ 
Were  seen— if  the  same  parties  were  observed  secfkin[ 
opportunities  of  criminal  intercourse^— then  it  would  bo' 
be  necessary  to  go  further ;  but  the  circumstances  odjgjh 
to  be  before  them  with  the  same  degree  of  certainty  a 
the  opportunities.    It  was  hot  necessary  to  enter  into  ^ 
b  long  argument  to  show  the  character  of  the  witntee^  « 
He  would  cofUeod  thai  Demont,  Majochij  'Sflcthf#  aik.^ 


.lJ!0!fUe||if..mn(  nfl  perjur^..  In  ^  coraoioiii  case,  afief 
,ii|30(Tioff  tW  perjury  of  the  principal  witnesses,  if  the 
-'--''-'  id  jfpt  stop  him  and  say  it  was  unnecessary  to 
furtber,  be  would  indignantly  throw  up  his  brief; 
irr  PP  ri^pectable  Jadge  would  suffer  a  case  to  stand  on 
Jg^i/fPf  an|d  yrefiker  evidence  wben  its  strong  and  chi^f 
jmDppjt  was  destroyed.  What  I  when  he  had  shown  ih^t 
"~  wpi  t|iree|  four,  and  five  witnesses  bad  bieien  pejr- 
was  be  to  be  told  that  he  must  go  on  to  prove  tb^t 
iven^  eight,  were  also  perjured,  or  a  verdict  of  guilty 
jl  be  found?  Where  would  he  the  safety  of  any  man 
ifffk  ibe  practice  in  courts  of  law  i  Could  their  lord- 


.espect  It  to  be  done  ?  By  the  wisdom  and  goodn^ 
^^vidence  men  were  enabled  to  detect  conspiracr^. 
f  were  often  able  to  brins;  to  light  a  foul  scheme  of 
iDJracy,  bjr  proving  the  faTsehood  and  rottenness  of  a 
jQUi'part  of  It.    But  that  gracious  Power^  whose  ways 
\jfif$j^pi,  had  not  thought  it  right  to  give  the  meatus 
^llicertajnine  truth  beyond  the  bounds  of  necessity. 
'|t  .were,  only  required  to  have  that  knowledge  which 
e  within  the  liniits  of  pur  circiimscribed  faculties* 
^n  whotn  did  Justice  impose  the  burden  of  proof? 
.  jL^ose  of  their  lordships  least  conversant  in  law 
Jf^ow  that  the  duty  of  proving  a  proposition  lay  on 
iglffi  ^propounded  it — that  the  plaintiff  bad  to  make 
ii;i  i^ction  satisfactorily,  or  to  be  defeated.  And  their 
'iy||[^ps  would  bear  in  remembrance,  that  be  wbo  sought 
ike  away  the  life  and  character  of  any  individual  w^s 
>W«  by  every  law  of  nature  and  man,  to  do  so  on  evi- 
not  only  utisuspected,  biit  unsuspicious.    He  had 
jht  to  take  lipon  biniself  the  odious  office  of  an  ac* 
•—•to  drag  bis  fel|ow*freature  before  the  bar  of  the 
L  and  say— ^'  Thus  far  will  I  eo,  and  no  farther.'* 
,.waa  not  to  say,  '^  I  have  brought  you  into  court,  and, 
jDgb.t  catinot  prove  my  charges,  you  shall  not  leave 
poort  without  a  suspicion  on  your  character.''    His 
e  of  proof  was   the  justification   of  the  accused. 
the  day   in   whjcb  the  folly  and  superstition  of 
anc^st9rs  first  led  their  victims  through  fiery  or 
^nd  dyer  biiroing  ploughshares,  no  man  had  ever 
caljed' into  a  court  of  justice,  and  been  compel* 
prove  bis  inn6c<!nce  in  the  first  instance.    He 
Jiow  come  to   the  consideration  of  those  facts 
pis  learned  friends  on  the  other  side  had  boldly 
that  tt)ey  bafl  piroved,  which  tbey  said  were  irie- 
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concilable  with  innocence,  and  were  the  certain  fore* 
runners  of  guilt  and  infamy.  The  first  trait  was  the  coo- 
duct  of  the  Queen  towards  Bergami.  The  Attorney- 
General,  commenting  with  great  ingenuity  on  the  facts 
of  the  case,  had  adverted  to  the  general  principles  which 

Sovern  human  life,  and  had  said  that,  if  they  were  to  be 
epended  upoA,  it  was  clear  that  the  Queen  had  so  con- 
ducted herself  towards  Bergami  that  guilt  must  neces- 
sarily have  occurred  between  them.    *^  I  will  show  yon," 
said  the  Attorney-General,  **  that  she  was  so  mnch  under 
the  control^  power,  and  influence  of  this  domineering 
paramour,  that  his  will  was  her  way,  and  that  bis  plea- 
sure was  her  rule ;  and  if,  (continued  he,)  I  prove  these 
facts,  it  is  clear  they  can  have  only  arisen  from  the  last 
favours  having  been  granted   to  her  paramour.''    The 
natural  effect  of  such  intercourse,  he  added,  was  to  alter 
the  respect  that  ought  to  subsist  between  the  parties,  and 
to  destroy  the  decency  and  decorum  which  ought  always 
to  be  observed  between  a  person  of  royal  rank  and  one  lo 
the  capacity  of  a  menial  servant.   When  once  a  Princes* 
had  thus  debased  herself,  it  occasioned  in  the  low  indi— 
Tidual,  the  object  of  her  passion,  a  degree  of  assumption 
and  freedom  to  which  otherwise  he  would  have  made  ncp 
pretensions.    This  was  the  case  here,  said  the  Attorney- 
General  :  Bergami  became  more  haughty  ;  he  took  apo 
himself  an  air  of  greater  importance,  which  grew  mor 
and  more  as  the  intercourse  proceeded.     Now  he  (Dr 
Lushington)  would  undertake  to  prove,  that  no  sud 
freedom    no  such  familiarity,  no  such  importance,  b 
ever  taken  place ;  that  there  had  been  no  want  of  respectj 
that  there  had  been  no  want  of  regard  to  all  the  oec 
rums  of  life  in  either  or  both  of  these  two  parties.  Thei 
lordships  would  feel  that  he  would  not  be  properly  di 
charging  his  duty,  if,  after  having  made  such  a  bold  as-^^ 
sertiqo,  lie  did  not  point  out  to  them  the  evidence  by^ 
w^ich   that  assertion   was    most    indisputably    proved.  ^ 
First,  he  would  refer  their  loitlships  to  the  adverse  evi^^^ 
dence,  and  would  call  upon  them  to  consider  how  far  it  -^ 
was  deserving  of  any  credit.    The  first  witness  called  was 
Majochi.  and  after  him  came  several  others  equally  re- 
spectable. What  did  Majochi  say  ?  That  there  was  rather 
a  familiarity.    What  could  their  lordships  think  when 
they  found  that  this  man,  the  chosen  witness  of  the  pro* 
aecution,  who  had  been  nurtured  to  betray  his  mistress, 
bore  them  out  in  their  assertion  no  further  than  this?  Wa9 
there,  asked  the  Solicitor-General,  an  apparent  distance 
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Irapt  np  between  the  Princess  and  Bergami^  or  was  there 
mn  apparent  intimacy  and  friendship  between  them  f-^ 
Rather,  replied  Majoehi,  a  familiarity.    Their  lordships 
would  no  donbt  observe  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
the  question  was  put — it  was  pat  with  his  learned  friend's 
(the  Solicitor^Generars)  usual  ingenuity^  who  during  the 
whole  of  this  case  had  formed  his  questions  in  such  a 
.manner  as  led  the  witness  easily  to  collect  on  which  side 
hit  answer  was  wanted.  At  p.$57>  (Ck.p.  312.)  Demont, 
hi  reply  to  a  question  put  to  her^  said,  thai  from  the 
moment  they  reached  Naples,  her  Royal  Highness  and 
Bergami  became  very  familiar  one  towards  the  other; 
bnt  at  p.  265,  (Ch,  p.  318.)  being  asked  whether  she  had 
made  any  observation  as  to  their  conduct  during  their 
letidence  at  Milan  and  the  Villa  Villani,  she  had  replied, 
*'  No,  I  made  no  observations,  only  that  they  were  very 
free  one  towards  the  other.'.'   He  thought,  however,  from 
what  he  had  both  heard  and  seen  of  that  witness,  that  she 
wai  as  likely  to  make  observations  as  any  person  whom  he 
ever  knew :  hot  all  that  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
could  get  from  her  was,  that  they  were  very  free  one  to 
the  other.    Now,  with  the  exception  of  the  testimony  of 
the  two  masons,  who,  it  could  not  be  denied,  were  most 
admirable  judges  of  decorum  and  propriety,  and  who  had 
aaid  that  her  Royal  Highness  and  Bergami  walked  arm 
m  ann  like  husband  and  wife,  they  would  not  find  any 
other  evidence  called  by  the  prosecution  to  support  this 
diaree  of  familiarity.    He  would  uext  call  upon  their 
lordships  to  consider  the  evidence  which  had  been  given 
to  rebnt  this  charge,  and  he  would  now  present  to  them 
twelve  most  respectable  witnesses,  who  could  speak  not 
only  to  the  time  when  it  was  charged  that  this  intimacy 
was  at  its  height,  but  who  had   also  been  about  her 
Majesty  from  the  tihie  she  arrived  at  Naples  till  the  time 
ihe  haci  left  Rome.     What  was  their  testimony  ?     He 
would  not  dishonour  it  by  comparing;  it  with  that  which 
-had  been  given  on  the  other  side.  At  p.  507  (Def.  Pt.  1. 
£•  ]5f.)  the  £arl  of  Guilford  deposed,  that  between  l^r 
Royal  Highness  and  Bergami  he  bad  never  seen  any  im- 
proper familiarities,  and  at  p.  508,  (Def.  Pi.  \.p,  153.) 
that  he  had  never  perceived  her  Royal  Highness  bestow 
any  particular  attentions  upon  Bergami.  At  p.50g,  (DeJ\ 
Pf»  !•  p.  158-4.)  being  asked  about  the  deportment  of 
Bergami  to   her  Royal   Highness,  he  said   that  there 
was  nothing  particular  in  it — that  it  was  vet^  le^^ecXr 
fU  (  and  Mtenrards  added^  that  tha  iaauiiei[%  ol  ^b^ 
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nmi  were  perfectly  unobtrutive,  and  opt  at  all  rorirai;d. 
M  page  51 1  (Def.  P^  ] .  p.  \55.)Id>id  Glenbervie  stated^ 
that  ber  Royal  Htghness's  behaviour  to  Bergau^i  vfjj 
that  of  any  mistress  of  rank  to  her  .Bery^i\(  waiting  ^ 
bind  her— that  his  behaviour  towards  ber  ipras  becojpi;^g[ 
his  situaiioQ — and  thatj  if  there  b^  beep  any  thing  dis- 
respectful in  it^  which  there  was  991,  he  must  have  ojjL 
served  it*  -  The  next  witness  examip/ed  uppn  that  poi^t 
was  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  whose  testimony  had  beeii 
given   in   the  most  fair  and  honourable  oiiaaner,  hat 
whose  testimony  bad  not  been  most  fairly  treated  by  his 
learned  friends  on  the  other  side*    At  page  614  (Dff. 
Pt.  1.  p.  157*)  her  ladyship^  who  had  frequent  oppprtih 
nities  of  seeing  what  had   passed  betweiea  ber  Kojsl 
Highness  and  Bergami,  deposed  that  Befga^ii  cooduci* 
ed  himself  in  the  common   way  that  a  perso^  in  hii 
sitpatioQ  wduld  naturally  conduct  himself  towards  hjit 
Royal  Highness.    That  circumstance  well  deserved  Ih^t 
lordships'  most  s€|riou9  attention, '  inasoMi^  as  Ladj 
Charlotte  JJndsay  was  in  her  Royal  Highneas'a  anite  ip 
March  and  April,  1816,  when  it  is  alUged  that  thiscr)* 
juinal  intercourse  was  at  its  full  height.  Was  her  ladyslw 
ifto  destitute  of  the  ordinary  powers  of  observation,  as^if 
,any  thing  ipiproper  had  occurred  in  her  Royal  JHigb* 
jpess's  QondUct,  to  1ft  it  pass  unnoticed  i    Or  was  sbe  » 
idestitute  of  faith  as  tp  say  that  she  bad  not  npticed  it, 
when  she  actually  bad  done'so  i    Their  lordahip^  c<m44 
not  for  a  moment  doubt  her  credibility  ;  and  as  tp  her 
talent,  the  Hopse  at  large  were  able  to  judge  of  that  by 
the  ample  portion  of  it  which  she  had  shown  in  her.exi)^ 
mination  at  the  bar,  whilst  those  who  had  thehoopar«9C 
her  private  acquaintance  knew  well  that  in  talent  a^^ 
jibility  she  soared  far  above  the  usual  standard  of  b^r 
sex.    What,  then,  did  this  lady  say  of  her  Royal  High" 
ness's  general   treatment  of  her  servants  i     Thi^t  shi0 
treated  them  all  with  great  condescension,  nnd  that  sb^ 
talked  no  otherwise  10  Bergami  than  she  did  to  Sicajc^^ 
d  various  other  persons  in  her  family.    The  J^rl  pf" 
ndaff,  at  page  529,  (Otf*  P^-  >•  j'-  l69*>saidjf  |bat  be 
never  perceived  any  thing  of  an  improper  condition  |i» 
iier  Royal  Highness's  conduct;  and,  at  page  531  (li^m 
Pt.  ?•  p.  1710  declared  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  cal-^^ 
oulatea  or  likely  to  reflect  disgrace  upon  ^he.coonti^.. 
Mr.  Craven,  at  page  1^37, (Uef.  Pi,  I,  p.  176.)  uAta^ 
that  iie   had  never  phserved  af^  iinpropKipty  pf  IfflP* 
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^IglMiteifemd  dergamt,  Md  that  too,  neither  at  Naplety 
vAiere  Bergami  waited  behind  her  chair  as  a  coarieti 
iid#  iobtequently  when  he  dined  at  the  same  table  with 
htet.  At  page  559  (Def.  Pi.  I.  p.  1»9.)  Sir  Wm.  Gell 
gOTfe  iioiilar  (ef  ideoce^  when  a  question  was  put  to  him> 
iMib  as  bad  seldom,  if  ever^  been  previously  put  in  a 
Mifert  oF  jvstice.  But  of  that  question  he  did  not  intend 
'  M^oomplaiti:  for>  give  him  but  an  honest  witness^  and 
ilry  <{a€stibn  they  choose  might  be  put  to  htm.  Give 
Mtt  but  a  mun  who  cared  for  the  sanction  of  an  oath» 
Mfd  «ho  regttlrded  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  to  ht 
Md  anotig  his  fellow-men,  and  in  a  case  like  the  pre-* 
MM  He  wottid  say»  **  Away  with  all  the  technicalities  of 
lAft^  away  with  all  the  forms  usually  observed  in  exami^ 
#iliiiti,^rais-«]ramination,  and  i^^xamination — ask  hiia 
iAat  ii|ilM:lons  yoo  like — my  client's  conduct  is  pure 
aild  -biliiest,  is  virtuous  and  honourable,  and  will  bear 
tfftUdst  ri^id  examination  td  which  you  can  submit  it.*^ 
.  Vd'tetliriiy  MWerer,  to  the  question  which  he  had  before 
lleMft6o^«— it  was  as  follows  :-^''  Did  you  ever  observe 
titif  tl^ite  i^  the  bebavioor  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
WwiMs  Bet^mi,  in  her  conduct,  manners,  conversa* 
timi-,  dr  looks,  to  induce  you  to  entertain  an  idea  that 
llfer#  was  an  adalterous  intercourse  between  them  f" 
He  IJaUed  upon  their  lordships  to  consider  the  effect  of 
4bat  question,  and  of  the  answer  which  must  have  been 
MtVttiled  to  it,  if  ever,  during  the  whole  course  of  Sir 
Wte.  6e41'B  attendan^ce  on  her  Royal  Highness  at  Naples 
•^f  i^vei*,  durrag  the  three  or  four  months  which  he 
|Msed  in  her  society,  after  he  rejoined  her-^there  had 
<||teaped  from  ber»  in  the  wantonness  of  joy  aod  the 
fMbei'aiice  of  gaiety,  one  single  word,  or  act,  or  look, 
iHikffa  had  clouded  bis  mind  with  even  a  transient  sus^ 

{telon?  Gracicms  God!  was  the  Queen  of  England  to 
e  tVled,  not  by  facts,  but  by  suspicions,  which  by  pes* 
IfeMlfty  anight  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  those  with 
«i%ii»m  ^e  hud  lived— by  suspicions,  too^  which  arose 
fMn  ciirciatiistaQces  occurrtog  at  moments  when  bet 
Wbdte  heart  and  soul  was  opened  to  their  view  in  all  the 
4jMifidMce  of  unsuspecting  irtnocence  i  So  to  be  tried, 
ItfU  ka  to  be  acquitted,  as  Sir  Wm.  Gell  had  acquitted 
li!(H*4Royal  Highness,  was  unparalleled  in  history.  What> 
hMveV^,  was  bis  answer  to  that  most  extraordinary 
<|hesUon  N^-^'  Upon  my  honour  1  never  saw  the  Princess 
speak  €0  Bergami  bift  on  matters  of  business,  though  ^l^ 
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Was  iQ  the  house  fcNr  three  months  at  ooce  with  them** 
'  He  was  then,  asked^  ''  Can  you  gi?e  a  more  distinct  an- 
swer to  that  question  ?"  and  he  replied,  *^  I  never  did/' 
And  yet  his  learned  friends,  after  that  answer,  intended,  ^ 
he  believed,  to  call  upon  their  lordships  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  of  goilt  upon  facts,  of  whose  innocent  nature 
be,  who  had  seen  them,  had  never  entertained  even  a 
shadow  of  doubt. '3ut  he  expected  to  be  told  that  the  in- 
dividuals whose  testimony  he  had  just  read  to  them,  were 
individuals  of  exalted  rank  and  character,  and  that  her 
Royal  Highness  was,  therefore,  on  her  guard  against 
them.    To  obviate  any  diflBculty  which  might  arise  froa 
that  argument,  he  would  introduce  to  their  loidjriiips 
e  witness  of  another  class  in  society — be  means  »• 
Sicard.    At  page  594,,  (Def.  Pi.  1.  p.  t4%.)  beiog.asked 
what  was  the  manner  of  her  Royal  Highness  :to  ber 
servants  generally,  he  replied,  '' Uncommoi^  kind,  al* 
most  to  a  fault."  At  page  600,  (DeJ\  Pi.  I.  p.  Wf.)  being 
asked  whether  he  had  made  apy  observations  on  Bef* 
gami's  manner,  he  replied  that  his   behavionr  mlwaya 
was  proper  :  and  at  page  603,( Def  Pi.  I.  p.  ^490 being 
asked  whether   he  nad  ever  seen  any  impropriety  oc 
familiarity  between  her  Royal  Highness  and  Beigami^ 
he  emphatically    answered — *'  Never,    never,**     Tbei^ 
lordships,  be  trusted,  would  ponder  upon  what  ibis  oh 
servant  of  the  Queen  had  said — that  she  was  '^  uncom- 
mon kind  to  her  servants,  almost  to  a  fault.''    He  hai 
for  20  years  experienced  that  kindness.    How  melai 
choly,  then,  must  it  have  been  to  him  to  find  that  thai 
very  kindness  find  benevolence  which  had  endeared 
to  all  who  knew  her,  whether  they  attended  upon  ber  ii 
a  menial  capacity,  or  the  higher  satisfaction  of  eiyoyinj 
her  society,  was  at  last  charged  against  her  in  order 
destroy  her.    She  had  forgiven  the  ruffian  Credi ;  ihoQgbuiitfi^ 
he  had  conspired,  with  other  traitors,  to  blast  her  honour. 
She  had  also  forgiven  others  who  had  evinced  the  same 
fnalignant  and  diabolical  disposition  towards  her;  and, 
therefore,  he  trusted  that  he  might  be  forgiven  for  say- 
ingy  that  he  hailed  with  pleasure  the  testimony  which 
Sicard  had  given  with  such  feeling  to  her  general  bene* 
volence.     Whilst  it  was  the  duty  of  himself  and  bis 
learned  friends  to  harass  the  attention  of  their  lordships 
with   nauseous  questions   regarding  her  Majesty's  up* 
risings  and  down  lyings — questions  necessary  inaeed  to 
her  defence^  but  atill  aauseous--it  was  still  some  satis* 
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'iaction  to  tliem  to  lind  that  ihe  Itsd  invariAbty  paid -the 

KjDoit  regiiid  ii>  i!iG  feelings  of  others,  and  that  she 
a»  as  remnrkable  tor  the  kindpess  which  she  had  ex- 
tewled  to  otiiers,  as  ihe  was  for  the  reverse  of  it  which 
I^M  liad  cKpericiKecl  hertelF.  He  next  came  to  the  tea- 
Mmony  of  Dr.  HulJand,  who,  whea  interrogated  as  to 
1^  conduct  of  Bergami,  towards  her  Royal  Highness, 
Uleclared  ihni  hi;  h.id  never  seen  it  otherwise  than  unpre- 
mming  and  resiiecifal.  He  would  nsk  the  Aitorney- 
tj^neral  wliac  liurl  become  of  his  opening  speech  i  \ 
IfreedtHn  and  a  [i resumption  which,  under  other  circum- 
Mnces,  would  not  have  been  shown  !  Was  that  the  case 
^re  i  Quiie  the  reverse,  as  Dr.  Holland  proved  at  page 
§l9.(DtJ.  PM.p.2540  Being  afterwards  asked,  "  Have 
jbm  at  any  time  observed  on  the  part  of  her  Royal  High- 
;Be88  any  conduct  calculated  to  bring  disgrace  upon  the 
character  of  this  country  i"  he  replied,  "  I  believe  I  caa 
Jinswer  decidedly  noi."  lapage6iO(Ot/.  Pt.  l.p.%60.) 
^1  language  was  as  follows^— "  Her  Royal  Highness'a 
iemeanoiir  towiirds  all  her  wrvanis  was  extremely  fa- 
miliar. I  should  say  at  once  that  I  never  observed  any 
(^0erence  between  bcr  manners  to  Bergami  and  hec 
nanaers  to  imyotlier  of  her  servants;  I  may  be,  perbnps, 
allowed  to  add  lu  ihat^to  her  principle  servants."  Now 
^e  would  iiak,  whether  it  was  possible  th^it  a  woman, 
under  ihe  iuHucnce  of  such  a  passion  as  had  been  im- 
puted to  her  Koynl  Highness, carried  away  as  her  Royal 
jlighness  was  .taid  to  have  been  by  its  extreme  violence* 
ifrould  have  veiled  its  ardour  so  much  and  at  such  differ- 
jEat  times,  as  not  lo  nilaw  any  respectable  evidence  to  be 
produced  regarding  ii  J  At  pagefieSfOf/.  P/.  I.p.a62.> 
g  nicness  of  tlic  name  of  Mills  was  introduced  to  the  no- 
tice of  their  lordships,  who  bad  spoken  to  her  conduct  on 
ibree  distinct  occasions  at  which  he  had  hud  an  oppor- 
'4tinity  of  witnessing  it.  He  there  deposed  that  he  had 
'Aeverseen  the sinnllescioiproprietyofconduct in ber  Royal 
Piglinessor  Berg-imi.  Atp.  6i4  {Def. Pi.  I. p.  i6i.)  he 
^posed  ihut  he  had  not  seen  any  difference  in  the  general 
jiupesriinoe  u(  her  Royal  Highness's  household  between 
■Jmi  three  periuds  which  he  had  mentioned.  In  reply  to 
tlUMtber  question,  he  declnred  that  he  had  never  seen  any 
.'Ibing,  in  the  conduct  of  her  Royal  Highness  and  Ber- 
igkmi  towards  ench  other,  in  the  slightest  degree  deroga*^ 
jor/tu  the  honour  of  the  English  empire,  or  likeluiM 
^ound  (he  moral  fcelingt  of  the  country  }  and  that 
Dc/.Pa,l2.}  2  q 
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pendentlj  of  her  Royal  Highness's  conduct  towaitlf 
Bergami,  be  had  never  in  any  other  respect  perceived 
that  her  Royal  Highness  conducted  herself  either  in 
public  or  private  in  any  way  to  which  a  jnst  excepiioo 
could  be  taken.  It  was  likewise  clear,  from  p.  GM, 
{Def.  Pt.  1.  p.  26$.)^hat  even  down  to  18Q0  Bergami 
treated  her  Majesty  with  the  utmost  respect.  That  wm 
a  point  deserving  the  most  serious  consideration  of  tbipir 
lordships;  because,  if  the  decencies  of  life  had  baea 
once  violated  between  her  Royal  Highness  and  Iter* 
garni,  if  Bergami  had  ever  once  treated  her  Royal 
Highness  with  disrespect,  he  called  upon  his  learned 
friends  on  the  other  side  to  show  by  what  process  of  the 
human  mind,  by  what  analysis  of  the  human  character^ 
by  what  mode  of  reasoning^if  hideed  reasoning  had 
ever  been  employed  in  the  whole  of  this  case— -it  now 
happened  that  respect  towards  an  individual  returned 
after  ii  had  once  been  destroyed.  Mr.  Attorney-Gene- 
ral might  as  well  state  that  a  stream  of  water  can  flow 
u|)  to  the  source  from  which  it  sprung,  or  that  any  other 
impossibility  was  capable  of  proof.  The  conduct  of 
her  Royal  Highness  towards  Bergami,  and  of  Bergami 
again  towards  her  Royal  Highness,  was  the  same  at  the 
beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  their  acquaintance.  He 
would  now  call  the  attention  of  their  lordships  to  the 
evidence  of  Lieutenant  Hownam.  At  page  723  {Dtfm 
Pi.  1 .  p,  338.)  he  said  that  he  had  never  seen  any  thing  IQ 
her  Royal  Highness's  conduct  that  was  improper,  indecenCi 
or  degrading  to  her  high  station  ;  and,  at  p.  727.  (Orf,  Pi, 
1.  p.  34 1 .)  tnat  he  never  saw  her  Royal  Highness  wafk  arm 
in  arm  with  Bergami  until  he  began  to  dine  regnlarlf 
at  her  Royal  Highness's  table.  He  now  came  to  the  testi* 
mony  of  Colonel  Olivieri,  who,  at  p.  911,  (Dtfi  Pi.  2r 
p.  Bi.)  said  that  Bergami's  conduct  was  the  conduct 
of  a  respectful  servant ;  and  the  time  of  which  be  spoke 
was  the  year  1818  and  18)1).  At  page  913  CDef.  Pt.t* 
p.  82  J  he  described  the  conduct  and  demeanour  of  her 
Royal  Highness  towards  the  gentlemen  of  her  snite 
generally  to  have  been  affable,  but  at  the  same  time  digni- 
fied. He  next  came  to  the  last  witness  who  had  made 
any  depositions  on  this  head — it  was  Captain  Vassali ;  be 
was  the  last  of  the  twelve  witnesses  whom  he  bad  pro* 
miscd  to  bring  forward  ;  and  he  deposed  that,  from  this 
first  moment  in  which  he  entered  the  Queen's  service  to 
the  last^  he  never  saw  her  commit  any  action  that  wai 
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4li^ftCeAil  or  improper.    He  trasted  that  he  might  novf 
My  that,  by  the  mass  of  evidence  which   he  had  jus{ 
moQgbt  forward,  he  had  completely  demoostrated  ihe 
prqpofitioD  with  which   he  bad  set  out,  viz.,  that  the 
.Qmco'^  conduct  was  consistent  with  the  relative  situa- 
lioo  of  herself  and  Bergaipi,  and  was  destitute  of  all, 
even  the  slightest,  criminality.    The  ground  which  his 
iMiaed  friend,   the  Attorney  General   had,  so  ingeni- 
Oittly  laid  for  ihe  support  of   hjs  other  charges,  was 
ihfyefore  wiUidrawn  frum  under  his  fee^,  nnd  he  was, 
Ml  consequence,  left  to  combat  with  his  (Dr*  Lushing- 
itnV)  assertions,  wiihoMi  having  the  power  of  proving 
wy  Qfimfi  against   his    illustrious    client.     The    next 
(diarge  against  her  Majesty  was,  that  she  had   parted 
mth  all  her  English  attendants.    This  charge  was  of  the 
4HDe  D^ure  with  many  others  which   had   been  iptro- 
imeed   into   this  bill  (   individually  there   was   nothing 
fliiDinal  io  them;  but  they  had  been  formed  with  great 
•kill  and  ioffenuity  into  a  consistent  whole,  in  the  hope 
tbaty  though  nobody  might  be  convinced  of  her  Ma- 
jfftj'a  goiU  by  any  one  of  them  singly,  a  conviction  of 
II  might  be  estaolished   by  all  of  them  taken  collec- 
tively.    Now  his  mode  of  disposing  of  this  case  would 
be  l>j  abowing.  that,  both  singly  and  collectively,  the 
fiMSia  charged  were  unsatisfactory  for  the  establishment 
of  guilt.    On  the   charge  which   he  was  now  going  to 
4iacasa  hijs  learnd   friend,  tl>e  Aitorney-Genefal,  had 
aasd#  *'  Here  was  a  fact  which  could  leave  no  doubt  of 
ker  Majesty's  criminality.     It  was  of  such  a  nature  as  in 
:^  few  words  to  speak  volumes.'^    His  learned  friend  had 
.p«t  the  case  tbns— '''The  Queen  having  fprmed  this  inti- 
-piatj#,aod,  fearfnl  of  the  infamy  and  disgrace  which  it 
iwaa  oaleulated  to  bring  upon  her,  began   to  estrange 
kenelf  m^e  and  more  from  the  natives  of  England, 
:md  by  ope  ingenious  contrivance  or  another  displaced 
-aH  lAie  £nglish  wiio  bad  originally  formed  her  suite,  in 
4wier  that  ahe  might  indulge  her  wantonness  in  secret, 
alld  wkbottt  fear   or  chance  of  detection/'     Now  he 
called  ufMKi  their  lordsiiips  to  reflect  how  far  this  accu- 
aatioa  liad  been  proved  by  the  evidence,  as  it  stood  at 
yaesent.    One  of  the  first  persons  who  went  abroad 
vitk  'her  Majesty  was  Colonel  St.  Leger,  who,  at  page 
'ilW,(/>e/*.  Pt.  i.p.  146.). proved  that  he  had  been  obliged 
ao  leave  her  in    1814,  on    account   of  his   health   and 

jfnuilyi  and  that,  in  the  course  of  the  year  idlQi  he 

2y2 
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had  received  a  communication  from  her,  in  conseqaence 
of  which  he  prepared  to  go  and  meet  her  Majesty  as 
Dover.     Next  came  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  who,  at 
page  513,  {Def.  Pt.  1.  p.  156.)  had  informed  their  lord- 
ships that  she  had  left  the  Queen  at  Leghorn,  in  coDse^^ 
quence  of  an  arrangement  which  had  been  made  pre- 
\ious1y  to  her  joining  her  Majesty.    That  fact'aloae 
would  be  sufficient  to    destroy  the  foundation   Qpoa 
which  the  whole  story  rested,  rtiat  the  Queen  bad  vofoo* 
tarily  parted  with  her  suite.    What,  then,  would  their 
lordships  think  of  it  when  they  found  Lady  Charlotte 
Lindsayi  at  page  517,  (Def.  Pi.  Up.  15g.>  saying,  ill 
answer  to  the  question.    **  Had  any  application  been 
made  to  your  ladyship  to  join  her  Royal  Highness  ia 
Germany  before  you  took  the  resolution  of  quitting? 
Yes,  there  had  J'    This  application,  it  was  afterwards 
proved  in  evidence,  was  made  in    18I7>  immediately 
after  her  Royal  Highness  had  returned  from  her  long 
voyage,  when,  according  to  the  Attorney-General,  she 
was  spending  night  and  day  in  the  indulgence  of  a  pas- 
sion which  had  never  existed  except  in  the  prurient 
imaginations  of  bis  learned  friend's  witnesses.    At  that 
lime,    however,    if   the  Attorney-General    was  to  bt 
believed,  she  had  sent  for  Lady  Charlotte  Liadsay  to 
witness  the  depth  of  disgrace  and  infamy  to  which  she^ 
had  sunk.    But  where  was  the  man  who  could  believe 
such  a  statement?    No,  the  very   sending  back  fcf 
Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  at  that  hour  did,  as  the  Attcf^ 
ney-General  had  expressed  it,  indeed  speak  volumes;  ii 
bespoke  a  conviction  of  innocence  on  the  part  of  her 
Majesty — a  consciousness  that  she  had  nothing  to  fear 
if  the  whole  of  her  conduct  were  made  known  in  Eog* 
land.    If  it  were  necessary  to  follow  this  charge  farther 
in  detail,  he  could  adduce  other  evidence  of  the  wm0 
nature  :  but,  before  he  proceeded  to  do  that,  he  ams^ 
point  out  to  their  lordships  an  attempt  which  the  AtloP'' 
ney-General  bad  made,  not  to  invalidate  the  testiroooy 
of  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  but  to  find  out  whether  $h0 
mi^ht  not,  at  some  time   or  other,  have  entertained 
f>pinions  derogatory  from  the  character  of  the  Queen  of 
England.    It  was  indeed  well  worthy  of  those  who  con^ 
ducted  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  it  was  consisteaC 
with  their  general  spirit,  it  was  in  concordance  with 
every  thing  they  had  done  from  the  beginning  to  the 
^  end  of   these  transactions,  to  violate  the  confideiKMi 
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lAiob  oaght  alirays  to  exist  between  the  kusba^d  and 

tbe  wife,  and  by  such  means  to  bring  forth  facts,  which, 

bj  tbe  impudence  and  infamy  of  one  of  them,  might 

lead    to    tbe    destruction   of   the   character  of   both. 

He  felt  nothing  but   pity   and  commiseration   for  his 

learned    friends,    who    had    been   compelled   to    avail 

themselves  of  this    proffered    testimony;    but  he  felt 

indignation,  abhorrence,  and  detestation  for  him,  who 

bad  furnished  such  means  of  knowledge,  for  him  who 

bad   basely  endeavoured   by    his  own   imfamy   to   in* 

jore  the  honour  of   his  wife,  and   to   blast   the   qha- 

lacter  of  his  Queen.    Such  an  instance   of  gratuitous 

infamy,  be  would  venture  to  affirm,  was  not  surpassed 

by  any  thing  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  any  court  of 

JBStice— no,  not  even   in  the  annals  of  tbe  Old  Bailey. 

And,  after  all,  what  did  it  come  to  i    Though  even  the 

contents  of  these  confidential  letters  had  been  inquired 

inlOy  it  appeared  that  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  never  in 

the  whole  course  of  her  life  saw  any  impropriety  in  her 

Migesty's  conduct,  but  that  the  reports  which  were  in 

ctrciilation  had  made  an  impression  on  her  mind.     That 

these  reports  made  such  an  impression,  and  that  that 

impression  operated  as  an  inducement  on  the  mind  of 

Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  to  quit  her  Majesty's  service, 

were  facts  which  he  would   not  deny,  for  they  made  a 

part  of  the  case  on  which  the  defence  was  rested.     He 

came  now  to  the  Hon.  Keppel  Craven,  who  had  sworn 

thatf  instead  of  being  dismissed  by  her  Majesty  on  her 

arrival  on  the  Continent,  he  had  stayed  with  her  four 

months  longer  than  he  intended  when  he  quitted  Eng* 

land      Sir  William  Gell,  too,  swore,  p.  552,  {Def,  Pt,  i. 

fu  187 •)  that  he  left  her  Majesty  because   he  had  the 

gont,  and  that  he  returned  to  her  service  after  the  long 

voyage.    This  was  the  evidence  of  Sir  Wm.  Gell,  who 

actoaily  did  return  to  the  service  of  her  Majesty,  and  re* 

mained  with  her  in  the  character  of  joint  chamberlain 

with  Bergami.     Here,  then,  was  another  instance  of  the 

alleged  dismissal  of  her  Majesty's  English  attendants. 

Tbe  evidence  of  Dr.  Holland  on  this  subject,  to  which  it 

waa  unnecessary  for  him  to  advert  more  minutely,  would 

be  found  at  p.  OlOof  the  printed  minutes.  (Def.  Pt,  1. 

pt85d.)    So  much  for  the  Queen's  voluntarily  getting 

rid  of  her  English  ^uite.    But  there  was  another  thing 

connected  with  this  charge,  which  formed  a  strange  and  ' 

anomaly  in  the  conduct  of  her  Majesty  {  for  it 
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appeared  that  when  she  bad,  according  to  the  ttatemeni 
of  the  King's  Attoroey-Generaly  secured  this  seclosioo 
from  English  society-— when  she  had  thus  stopped  «p 
every  avenue  through  which  her  conduct  might  be  ob« 
served«-8he  at  that  moment  called  Lieut.  Howuam,  an 
Englishman  to  her  side.     She  was  so  fascinated  by  the 
charms  of  Bergami's  company,  that  all  her  English  at* 
teudants  were  sent  away ;  and  yet,  strange  to  tell,  Lieut. 
Hownam   was  found  by   her  side  for  three  years  !     He 
had  thus  disposed  of  these  two  heads  of  accusation  ;  and 
be  next  came  to  one,  the  consideration  of  which  woold 
not  occupy  their  lordships'  attention  two  minutes,    k 
Iiad  been  said  that  ilie  Queen  of  England  had  not  ooty 
got  rid  of  all  her  English  suite,  but  that,  forgetful  or 
the  ordinary  decorum  that  became  her  station,  she  bad 
avoided  all  society  of  rank   and  consequence.     Now, 
from  the  beginning   to  the  end  of  the  case,  there  was 
not  one  syllable  of  evidence  to  support  that  aliegatioa. 
He   would   not  detain  their  lordships  by   reciting  the 
names  of  all  the  witnesses  who  had  negatived  tbe  fad, 
nor  would  he  overhaul  the  testimony  of  those  witnesses 
that  related  to  this  charge,  for  their  lordships  woold  say 
that  that  testimony  was  superabundant.    To  the  ev^ 
dence  of  one  or   two  of  those  persons,  however,   he   . 
should   advert.      Dr.*  Holland  had    stated,  page  dOSt 
(Def,  Pt,  1.  p.  t52.)  that  her  Majesty  was  visited  by  aU 
the  nobility,  while  in  Italy,  and  that  at  Gettoa  she  was 
visited  by   all  the   English  who  resided  there.    Tbaii 
while  she  was  opening  ner  hospitable  door  for  tisereccp* 
tion  of  these  English,  that  was  the  >reinr  cune  iaed^ 
by  Demont  for  assenting  the  reverse.    VCt^  however,  was 
willing  to  take  the  act  agatfint  the  assertion,  even  if  the 
assertion  had  come  from  the  mouth  of  a  respectable  wt^ 
yiess.    Thei«e  was  not  in  fact  a  single  court,  in  Europe 
or  in  Africa,  to  which  the  Prinoe»s  of  Waies'did  not  g«H 
and  every  inhere  she  was  received  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect and  attention.    One  of  the  witnesses,  in  deacribiog 
the  esteem  and  attention    which  her  Majesty's  depori>- 
ment  every  whei^e  commanded,  had  used,  as  their  lord* 
ships  would   perceive,  almost  the  very  words  of  4Mie  of 
the  right   hon.  colleagues  of  the  no'ble  author  of  this 
bill,  who,  to  the  honour  of  human  nature,  disclaimed 
all   part  in  the  present  prosecu-tion.    There  was  indeed 
one  exception,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  her  Majesty 
had  been  received  at  foreign  courts,  and  ^at  exceptioa 


rtk*>«4lNr€ilirt  of  Vienna.   And  nhyl  How  ditBcolt  it 

rwiO^MNv  tbat  qusstion !     Al  thut  court  was  my  Lord 

llCWWt  ambutador.     At  liiai  conn  the  brother  of  my 

tord  Caitlereash  resi(t<'d.    Aad  what  wai  he  beiideif 

ikjf  he  was  tne  patron  and  employer  of  Majuchi,  tha 

MWCipal  dealer  in  (lerjury.     Here  then  was  the  reasoa 

or  the  exception — a  reason  which  would  weigh  on  their 

anlsbipa*  ninds,  so  long  aa  Iruih  and  Justice  were  the  ' 

ll^ejcu  tbef  had  in  view.     There  was  one  other  circum- 

MDcc  to  which  he  would    briefly    advert.     "  How  can 

rmf^uai  the  Aitorney- General,  "  nccount  for  the  rapid 

MMlMimi  of  this  obscure  individual  ?  Here  we  see  him 

tt-4tM  ID  the  humble  capacity  of  a  courier,  and  scarce 

■Man  or  eight  months  elapse  when  we  find  him  raised  to 

li#^ffioe  of  Cbauiberlain   to  die  Queen."      l>t  their 

"iMpa  loofc  if  this  circumstance  was  not  capable  of 

I  explaiDed.     What  snid  the  evidence  as  lo  the  ori- 

f  Sefigatnir    Mr.  Cmven  stated,  p.  53i,iDff.  Pt.  U 

i,)  that  the  chafflberlaia    of  the  Emperor  recom- 

i  Bergami  in  the  strongest  terms,  as  worthy  of 

rdcc,  attd  B&perior  to  his  situation.     Sir  WilHain 

|:Miil>  atf>.  549,  {Drf,  Pt.  \.p.  184.)  tliat  he  was  of 

"tect^le  family,    which  had    fallen    into    distress 

J  <fac  French  Kevolution  :  and,   at  p.  636,  {!>/. 

H^>   p.  9S7-)    be    was     dfecribed    as    having    lived 

IP'Oeiieral     Pino    as     a     confidenital      friend:    and 

iky  M  p.  6S!i,  (Def.  Pt.  1.  p.  i69.)  that  he  w;ib  not 

MM  6ft    M  a  servant,  but  ai  a  friend.     At  page  549 

W  P».  1.  p.  185.)  it  was  Rtntt-d  by  Sir  Wm.  Cell,  that 

■MiNM  who  recommended   Bergani  (o  him  said  be 

pAove  the  office  he  was  going  to  enter,  and  hoped 

|f'lM  behaved  well,  of  which  he  had  oo  doabt,  he 

'■'~^-      ndually  advanced.     Now,  it  was  not  till  nftet 

J  bad   had    five   months'  experience  of  his 

■dvct  thai  she  advanced  him  to  the  office  of 

IIM«iD,  at  a  lime  when  she  was  deprived  of  the 

tbofber  confideotial  servant,  Sicard.     And  what 

ha  cite  urns  lances  that  induced  her,  or,  he  might 

^Hffi  compelled   her,  to  make   such  tin    appoint- 

*4me  had  left  this  coutitry  under  circumstancea  of 

4l^irith  the  court ;  to  mttrnd  un  her,  to  be  in  her 

t'tras  to  he  in  disgrace  :   to  have  her  countenance 

fcrfeit  all  hopea  of  promotion,  which  to  indivi- 

*TMfc  in  this  country,  who  looked  forward  to 

ftf  woald  be  sufficient  lo  prevent  them  frooi  au- 


Mw^aduall; 
1fcj«uy  bad 
'Aadwct  tht 


companding  her  Majesty.    HoV  diffi<*Qlt,  then,  IBMSA  it 
have  been  to  get  a  persou  qualified  for  tbia  tiUiUioD^  e»> 


pecially  when  it  was  tccotlected,  that  from  the  itr  M 
which  she  left  England,  al  least  from  the  daj  oa  wnick 
■he  arrived  atMilao,  she  had'been  beset  witDapiet.^urf 


informers  t    And  at  Genoa  it  appeared  that  if'  ber  f>CN 
■onal  safety  was  not  actaally  endangered,  she   waa  saA 

fering  under  apprehensions,  which  alie  had    i<taieil     id 
Lieut.  Hownatn,  and  whicii  made  tier  require  the  pre- 
sence of  some  person  to  protect  her.     Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, when    their  lordships  saw  how  he  had  coo- 
dncted  himself  before  he  entered  tier  Majesty's  service, 
how  he  had  conducted  himself  since  he  had  been  in  hot 
service,  with  what  respect  he  treated  her  Mnjesty  from 
the  6rat  hour  he  entered  lier  hou^e  down  to  the  year 
1820,  he  thought  their  lordships  must  be  convinced  ihU 
no  suspicion  attached  to  the  prommiun  of  ihi:j  indivi- 
dual.    They  had  been  told  ihui  Bergnmi  waa  omnipo- 
tent in  the  control  which  lieexercised  over  her  Majestji 
but  he  (Dr.  Lusbingtoo)  denied  that  to  be  the  evideace 
of  any  one  witness  whatsoever.     If  the  Queen  had  beea 
under  the  influence  of  a  guilty  passion,  Bergnnii  would 
have  commanded  her  as  a  slave  from  the  lirst  hour  ihnt 
she  had  condescended  to  court  his  favour.     Favourii*', 
their  lordships  knew,  had  seldom  much  mercy  or  consi- 
deration; but  that  they  Should  forget  ibeir  own  intere^^^ 
would  be  strange  indeed.    How  would  it  have  been  wi^* 
])ergami  f    The  first  hour  of  a  guilty  intercourse  w»*^^" 
have  been  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  his  rei*."' 
Her   Majesty  would  have   known   no  pleasure   but      '"^ 
obeying  his  commands,  nu  duly   but  in   consulting      ^" 
pleasure.     Would  she  have  thought  of  abandooniK     *"^ 
delights  and  joys  of  an  Italian  climate,  for  a  journey"  *" 
arduous  and  fatiguing  that  few  would  have  had  cour^^S^ 
to  undertake  it,  when  she  might  have  remained— n    ^^' 
when  she  would  have  been  compelled  to  remain  iheri^*  "* 
the  undisturbed  enjoyment  ol'  this  individual's  socie    *y' 
If  we  were  to  take  human  nature  for  our  guide — if     ^^ 
actions  of  individuals  were  lo  be  judged  by  that  sta*^"" 
ard,  conduct  so  inconsisieiti  as  this  had  never  been  ser  ^''- 
, Their  lordships  must  have  perceived  with  what  boldrv  "' 
his  learned  friends,  relying  on  the  assertions  with  wb  »"• 
they  were  armed,  hud  opened  the  first  grand  scene    f' 
this  drama.     The    King's    Attorney-General,  all    c"""" 
dence, 'All  reliance  on  sources  wliich  hiKl  since  faii<4 


i.»  liit^'^- 
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CsttUnked.  '^Now  I  wilMead  yoo  to  the  bridal  bed !    I 
will  DOW  show  you  the  coasummation  by  proofs  and  by 
•▼ideDce  !     Not  a  doubt  shall  remain  of  the  guilt  which 
I  have  charged  !''     Now  they  came  to  this  scene,  and 
vmiare  to  say  he  did,  that  this  had  been  proved^  as  had 
•II  the  other  parts  of  the  case,  to  be  false.  The  evidence 
^D  ihis  subject  was  even  as  satisfactory  as  that  which  re* 
lateci  to  the  Sinigaglia  journey,  and  the  falsehoods  of 
fiftccbi.     He  was  compelled  to  advert  to  this  circum- 
^ftkoee,  merely  to  bring  in  one-or  two  observations^  not 
tbaC  it  was  his  intention  to  tread  the  same  ground  that 
Ittd  been  so  ably  gone  over  by  his  learned  friend  on  the 
Ivo  former  days.    On  the  9th  of  November,  the  second 
iigbt  after  the  Queen's  arrival  at  Naples,  adultery  was 
•barged  jo  have  taken  place.     Now,  let  their  lordships 
ttark  the  evidence  by  which  this  charge  was  borne  out. 
Her  Majesty  arrived  at  Naples  on  the  8th  :  she  goes  to  a 
tODoert  on  the  evening  of  the  yih,  and  to  the  opera  on 
the  evening  of  the  lOih.     Demont,  on.  whose  testimony 
die  story  of  adultery  rested,  had  fixed  the  time  of  the 
idoltery  on  the  second  night  after  the  Queen's  arrival  at 
JIfepleSy  and  yet  she  said  that  that  night  her  Majesty 
tola  ber  she  was  going  to  the  opera.     But,  whether  the 
■oeoe  was  laid  on  the  night  of  the  Qth  or  of  the  10th, 
there  was  now  ample  proof  to  show^that  the  whole  was 
fclse.   .  They  had  it  from  Demont,  or  rather  on  the  as« 
aertion  of  the  King's  Attorney-General,  that  William 
Anstki  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  removed  to  a  separate 
foom  from  that  in  which  her  Majesty  slept.     Now,  in* 
Mead  of  its  being  proved  that  Austin  was  removed  to 
avother  room  for  the  first  time,  mark  what  was  stated  by 
their  own  witness,  at  p.  248^  (Ch.  p.  306.^     "  William 
J4|iitiD  generally  slept  in  her  Royal  Highness's  room." 
9lA  was  the  manner  in  which  this  statement  was  borne 
mifHI^  even  on  the  showing  of  the   witness,  who  was  to 
]lffOveh;  but  how  did  the  matter  stand  now?     It  was 
proved  by  two  witnesses,  Sir  Wm.  Gell  and  Wm.  Car- 
rington,  that  prior  to  her  Majesty's  arrival  at   Naples, 
"  Austin  sometimes  sl^pt  in  another  room,  p.  567,  (Def. 
PI.  I  .p.  204.)  and  Carrington  stated  on  those  occasions 
he  had  made  the  bed  for  him.     Mr.  Craven  had  further 
pmvedi  p.  537,  (Def.  Pi.  I. p.  176 J  that  he  had  advised 
the  Queen  not  to  allow  W.  Austin  to  sleep  in  her  room, 
because  he  was   too  old.    Thus  stood  the  facts  as  to 
Ilia's  being  removed  from  her  Majesty's  room^  foe 
i)ff.  Pmrt  2.]  2  r 
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the  Ertt  time  on  her  arrival  at  Napiek*  But  then  cam 
Sicard,  who  said  p.  6aS  (Def.  Pt.  1.  €49.>  that  Austia  M» 
tually  slept  in  her  Majesty  a  room  during  the  first  week 
that  she  was  at  Naples.  If  this  statement  of  Sicarct'f 
were  true,  the  fact  of  adultery  died,  for  he  supposed  bis 
learned  friends  would  not  attempt  to  prove  that  the  minU 
tery  had  been  committed  in  William  Austin's  preaenott 
Buteven  if  Sicard's  failed,  if  that  witness  were  mistakca 
as  to  Austin's  sleeping  in  her  Majesty's  room  for  toait 
ttime  after  her  arrival  at  Naples,  there  still  remained  tN 
evidence  of  the  Hon.  Keppel  Craven,  who  had  awoffii 
hat  the  arrangement  for  Austin's  sleeping  in  a  sepaMM 
room  had  been  made  some  time  before  their  arrival  al 
Naples.  Although,  by  the  representation  of  his  learned 
friends,  her  Majesty  was  that  night  about  to  celebraia 
ber  hymeneal  rites,  she  puts  into  the  next  room  Co  bei 
this  boy  of  13  yea^s  of  age,  who  had  been  always  in  lift 
habit  of  entering  her  room  at  any  hour!  So  much  An 
William  Austin.  Then  the  next  circumstance  of  aospi* 
cion,  on  this  occasion,  was  the  Queen's  returning  homt 
early  that  evening.  But  if  the  night  in  question  wai 
that  on  which  her  Majesty  went  to  the  concert,  she  cooM 
not  have  come  home  till  one  o'clock  in  the  inornit^^  ai 
which  hour  she  was  attended  by  Mr.  Craven.  If  it  mm 
the  night  of  the  opera,  she  did  not  return  till  1 1  o'clock 
at  nignt,  when  Sir  William  Gel!  was  in  attendance,  and 
a  direct  negative  was  therefore  given  to  this  part  aUo  ol 
the  adultery  scene.  It  was  said  that  Bergami's  foodl 
was  placed  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  to  facilitate  iht 
alleged  communication  ;  but  this  had  been  so  laij^^y 
observed  on  already  by  his  learned  friend,  that  m 
fhoold  distais  it  with  the  single  remark,  that  it  hfKl  boeo 
proved  Bergami  was  placed  there  by  the  direction  ol 
Sicard  to  protect  that  part  of  the  house.  Here  was.  Ml- 
denoa  which,  if  carefully  perused,  would  establish  tbii 
as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  defence,  and  show  ibal 
the  accusation,  so  plausibly  got  up,  was  all  a  tale  ol 
falsehood.  Then  came  another  contradictiou  to  his 
learned  friends  on  the  other  side;  for  their  lordships 
must  have  observed  that  his  learned  friend,  the  Ktng^s 
Solicitor-General,  if  a  witness  did  not  go  willingly  along 
with  him,  drove  him  with  the  whip  by  force  into  the 

E roper  track.    Thus  the  present  witness,  Demont,  aftcf 
eing  whipped  aud  s|)urred   by   the  Solicitor-GeneraJ, 
L    said,  that  the  large  bed  bad  the  appearance  of  mo^  tbai 
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^mwim  iMviiig  tlept  ia  it.    Nor  was  lluil  all ;  for 

ihinNr  Jimyu  after,  as  liieir  lordships  knew,  she  gave  an 

4idditioD,  as  if  to  crown  the  whole,  of  siaias  upon  ihe 

Jbwts.    Hum,  if  Bergami  came  to  the  Queen  that  nights 

ibeMiail  bed  was  not  occupied  :  her  Majesty  must  hare 

pied  the  large  bed.     Why,  the  lar^e  bed  had  ao^ 

OD  if,  according  to  the  evidence  of  this  very  wit<^ 

lMMa4    A  ked  wtttioyt  sheets  slept  in,  in  the  winter  sea- 

•OPy^od  by  a  lady  of  45  years  of  age  i    Their  lordships 

WMitt  have  observed,  that  on  the  subsequent  nights  there 

WW0  sdways  t4ie  same  tale  as  to  the  bed  being  occQ{>ie<l 

.^       }^4m9  persons.     What !  the  large  bed,  on  wliich  there 

^^^     Were  no  sheets,  occupied  by  two  persons,  not  oae  nigtit 

ewlj,  but  for  four  whole  months.     But  he  was  aware 

tlMt  he  was  needlessly  wasting  time  by  dwelling  oa  snoh 

'^     .  ee  wbsorslity,  especially  as  it  was  proved  that  Bergamj 

'"/"     dbfifig  lliat  time  was  for  several  weeks  confined  to  hit 

^       ^m»9oom  by  a  hurt  from  the  kick  of  a  horse.     SaiU» 

"^       iNiSwmiefi  Dotwithstaading  the  confinement  of  Bergami> 

^^fae'lerge  bed  had  the  appearance  of  two  .persons  having 

uMpl'iD  it.   Here,  theuj  was  double  adultery  proved  witil 

i'^       e^tewgeance.     Oh,  how  truth  shone  for^h,   and  cleared 

^  •■  '"^kt  iwDooent  from  i\w  attempu  of  falsehood  4ind  male* 

wiwleaoe  1     He  would  appeal  to  their  lordships  whether 

lltffi't^k  w^ consistent  with  common  sense.  [The  learne4 

Sirtleaian  here  ed  verted  tose^ieral  other  in  consistencies 
itbe'C'videiiQe.of  Demon t.]     Sueh  was  the  evidence  of 
^^^     JBlrttitMit*    -O  W4Hide>ro«is   memory!  which  appeared  ia 
.  ^      art!  iia-«ati^e«ti>eagthwhea  circumstances  adverse  to  the 
.|l;^    <|eeee  were-te  be4«ilaied;  but  W'hich  was  no  longer  to 
,^       %e^aflid^wben  eay  matter  leading  to  her  Majesty's  i-n« 
;       IMIIetice  w4s  to  ^be  elioited.     Well  might  his  learned 
"  *     iMeHilaeaf,  when  they  adverted  lo  the  improbability  of 
womam's  testimony — well  might  they  .say,  *'  Here 
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^we*p1aoe  our  silreag  «elianoe--4)epe  we  rest  our  defence 
*^   ^Mi<^fkM'pfrM  of  the  case.     Why  have  yon  not  called  An* 
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"Siette'l^reising,  w^hohad  made  the  beds  for  the  preceding 
tie,  to  conficm  Deroont's   testimony  f'    From 
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flMr ^Pidenee  of  Deeiont  herself,  p.  SSO,  (Ck.  p,  4\2.)  it 
eqpfieered  that  she  -was  «ot  <ihe  bed-maker,  but  that  An<» 
iMHe^c^reiaing  was  ennployetd  lo  perform  that  duty.  That 
iadMFi^ttel,  as  'Was  stated  in  ResteHi's  evidence,  p.  M3, 
IPfift.  w.fMti)  ssas  mow  in  Sngtaad.  Why  was  4he  not 
-iMllM«4e^ve-  her  testimony  *¥  If  she  could  establish  the 
^NttrUeh  IDeasoat  ibad  stated,  her  evidence  woaM  Jiiavm 
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been  itivaluable^  since  it  had  been  her  doty  for  a  loag 
period,  lo  attend  to  the  beds.  His  learned  friends  on  tbo 
other  side  had,  however,  in  the  exercise  of  a  wise  and 
prudent  discreiiopy  abstained  from  bringihg  her  forward 
— although  they  were  willing  to  take  to  themselves  the 
credit  of  having  this  witness  locked  up  in  the  buildiDgs 
in  Cotton-garden,  and  as  ready  to  give  hec  evidence  at 
Uie  other  parties  had  been.  But,  instead  of  producing 
her  at  their   lordships'  bar,  his   learned    friends   were 

E leased  to  rest  their  case  on  the  prima  facie  evidence  of 
^emont — a  witness  who,  looking  to  all  the  circuiB- 
slances  oo  which  she  had  been  contradicted^  was  un- 
worthy of  belief.  He  would  here  leave  the  evidence  d 
the  solemnization  of  those  unhallowed  rites;  assured 
that  their  lordships  would  not  offer  up  so  great  a  sacri* 
fice,  the  sacrifice  of  the  fame,  and  honour,  and  cha^ 
racter  of  the  Queen,  on  testimony  such  as  this — tesli" 
mony  which  no  rational  man  could  credit.  One  word 
pnly — and  one  word  was  almost  more  than  it  would 
bear — on  that  part  of  the  evidence  of  Majochi  whicl 
respected  the  passing  of  her  Royal  Highness  through 
bis  room.  Majochi  was  not  behindhand  with  his  part- 
ner in  the  gainful  trade  of  perjury.  He  also  had  bii 
little  stock  of  adulterous  facts  to  swell  the  general  heap 
But  how  did  bis  evidence  stand  i  Her  Majesty's  counsei 
had  called  a  number  of  people  who  threw  manifest  diti 
credit  on  his  testimony.  Was  it  to  be  supposed  thatj  fbi 
the  sake  of  concealment,  her  Royal  Hignness  would  g€ 
through  the  corridor  and  through  Majochi's  room  U 
that  of  Bergami,  when  it  was  proved  Ihut  there  wai 
another  door  by  which  she  might  have  entered  i  Sup- 
pose, ho^s'ever,  he  was  willing  to  grant  the  truth  of  thii 
statement-— suppose  he  were  to  say  that  the  Queen  did 
seek  her  way  to  this  room  in  the  manner  described— -hi 
would  then  ask,  if  in  endeavouring  to  gratify  her  nn^ 
holy  desires^  she  once  entered  the  room  where  Majochi 
was  lying,  and  having  there  discovered  him  asleep^  sh( 
proceeded  to  the  room  of  Bergami,  from  whence  sbi 
then  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape,  as  she  suppoaec 
unnoticed — was  it  likely,  be  would  ixsk,  that  she  wonlc 
venture  through  that  apartment  again  ?  Was  it  prob* 
ble,  was  it  possible,  wheu  there  was  scarcely  a  chance  oi 
her  meeting  any  person  in  the  ordinary  passage,  at  tbi 
dead  of  the  night,  that  she  would  avoid  the  passage  iFo4 
the  purpose  of  subjecting  herself  to  the  almost  abiflH 
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lufee  certminly  of  encounteriog  M'ajochi  i    The  first  tioi#' 
might  have  been  igaoraot  that  Majochi  slept  there 
might  have  bteii  taken  by  surprise— she  might 
b%Te  been  confused^  aud  in  consequence,  instead  of  ioi« 
fliedimtely  retiring,  she  might  have  involuntarily  pro- 
ceeded ;  hot  the  second  time  she  must  have  known  to  a 
Mrtaioty^  as  there  waa  a  light  in  the  room,  that  a  man 
slept  OD  the  couch,  and  that  if  she  passed  through  she 
night  chance  to  be  detected.     And  yet  they  were  told 
jibaishe  continued  to  go  that  way.     Would  any  person 
iis^  their  senses  run  such  a  risk  ?     Go  that  way !     She 
Aigbtdo  so  through  necessity;  but  to  proceed  through 
M.ajochi*s  room  as  a  matter  of  preference,  when  there 
vcta  A  communication  with  Bergami's  apartment,  was  a!« 
^gether  improbable.     If  there  had  been  no  other  pas- 
^e,  it  might  be  said  that  the  Queen  was  so  entirely 
away  by  her  passion  for  this  ipdividual,  that  in 
*ptte  of  every  obstacle,  without  the  smallest  regard  for 
c^en  the  appearance  of  character,  she  was  determined 
^  gratify  it,  and  with  that  feeling  would  incur  every 
^Dger  and  every  hazard.    But,  when  there  was  another 
Passage  by  which  she  might  have  privately  effected  her 
pbject^  could  it  be  supposed  that  she  would  act  in  a 
ni^iioer  which  no  rational  mind,  could  ever  think  of 
idoptiog?     He  would  now  say  a  few  words  with  respect 
^    vbat  was  alleged  to  have  taken  place  at  the  masked 
li^l  which  her  Royal  Highness  had  been  pleased  to  give 
to  Aforat  at  Naples.    Their  lordships  could  not  have  for- 
flMten  the  charge,  as  it  was  opened  by  his  learned  friend, 
Uke  Attorney-General.     He  expatiated  on  the  indecent 
vfess  io  which  .her  lloyal   Highness  appeared  on  that 
ocoaiion*-he  described  it  as  a  dress  at  which  every  deli* 
cate  mind  must  be  shocked— and  he  dwelt  with  great 
iofce  on  the  circumstance  that  her  Royal  Highness  put 
^Mi  ihai  dress  in  the  presence  of  Bergami,  rather  than  in 
ibat  of  her  female  servant.     He  begged  to  draw  their 
^^tobtion  particularly  to  the  evidence  of  Demont^  who 
l^d  deposed  on  these  points,  and  whose  evidence^  if 
Mtentively  considered,  rendered  comment  almost  junne- 
^•«sary.   Demont  swore,  p.  254,  (Ch,  p.  3  \0.)  that,  when 
Mr  Boyal  Highness  appeared  as  the  Genius  of  History, 
'  she  had  her  arms  bare,  and  her  breasts  bare,  and  the 
grapery  in  the  same  way  as  people  represent  the  Muses;** 
^U  from  this  part  alone  of  her  deposition,  he  would 
•  }fpH  IP  t^ehr  lordships^  that  the  whole  of  her  evidence 
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Ought  to  be  dismissed  from  their  minds.  Id  (be  state  he 
had  described  her  Royal  Highness  was  representecl  to 
hate  appeared  at  a  public  ball,  and,  bj  so  appearing, 
she  was  said  to  have  disgasted  all  who  saw  her,  andlo 
have  disgraced  the  character  of  the  country  to  whtch 
she  belonged.  Bat  if  there  had  been  the  least  shadow 
of  truth  in  this  infamous  statement— «if  it  were  capaUe 
of  being  sustained  by  any  testimony  whatsoever,  id  id* 
dition  to  that  of  Demon t-*--coa Id  a  more  favourable  op* 
portuoity  have  been  afforded  to  his  learned  friends  (it 
those  who  bad  instructed  them  would,  for  once,  allow 
them  to  proceed  beyond  the  limited  testimony  of  dis* 
carded  servanis)  for  producing  some  of  those  pcrsoas 
who  were  present  at  the  ball,  who,  if  there  ^ere  toy 
foundation  for  the  slander,  might  have  shown,  as  clearly 
as  the  sun  in  meridian  splendour,  the  extent  of  thatdis- 

f;race  and  degradation  on  which  his  learned  friends  Imd 
aid  so  much  stress.    Would  any  man  say  that  such  a 
charge — a  charge  which  might   ha^e   been   so  easi^f 
proved — should  be  suffered  to  have  any  weight,  when 
supported  only  by  the  evidence  of  thistliscarded  servant? 
But  how  did  it  otherwise  stand  ?    it  was  not  only  shaken 
by  the  circumstance  of  its  not  having  been  confirmedy 
but  it  was  completely  contradicted  by  other  evidence. 
The  Hon.  Keppel  Craven  had  been  e:samined  on  this 
point  before  their  lordships.     It  wa^  one  on  which  t^ 
dence  coiald  easily  have  been  procured,  if  her  Royid 
Highness  had  been  dressed  as  his  Irorned  friends  nad 
represented,  to  havt  borne  them  out  in  their  statemeirt* 
Was  the  dress  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  not  likelv  to 
have  causet]  much  observation  ?     Were  iiot  bH  eye* 
tamed  oti  her,  in  order  to  detect  even  the  smaWesl de- 
viation Prom  decorum?    Would  all  those  who  ^^'••J 
the  ball  have  been  blind  to  her  conduct,  if  she  b^J 
thus  exhibited   herself?    What  was  the  evidence  ^ 
Mr.  Keppel  Craven?    He  stated,  p.  M6,  (Def.  P/."^ 
p.  175.)  that,  as  far  as  he  remembered,  the  dress  of  h 
Kcfyal  Highness  was  a  while  drapery,  whicfh  came  tip 
very  high ;  and  he  added,  that  if  her  dress  had  been  ii^^ 
nit)de9ft  or  indecent,  he  must  have  observed  it ;  butthj* 
he  saw  nothing  of  the  kind.    Again,  Sir  W,  Gell  stateci^ 
p.  560,  (Def.  Ft.  1.  p.  200.;  that  the  Queen  had  Buothej 
dress  under  her  robe.     His  words  were—**  Not -only  ■** 
must  have  been  so,  but  I  have  a  clear  recollection  of  th* 
dress  ber  Majesty  had  on  under  it—a  dress  perfectly 
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that  oame  ap  lo  the  oecki  wifl  Tery  tbort*  a^d 

JK>  •traiQ.''    He  would  not  trouble  their  lordships 

•Airiber  .observaiioos  oo  this  point,  but  only  to  aay, 

even  the  recolleciioa  of  this  charge,  which  was  sa 

leielj  reCuled,  ought  to  be  cast  aw^y  iVooi  the 

^  «f  their  lordships.     Connected  with  this  accusa* 

WM  the  itaienieut  that  Bergaroi  had  been  employed 

l|,tliia  occasion  in  assisting  the  Queen  to  dress  and  nn* 
mM^  and  that  her  Majesty  had  changed  all  her  clothes 
P^  ke  was  in  the  room.  How  did  they  find  that  state- 
pipit  aopported  i  So  far  from  its  having  been  proved* 
%fimB  ;giveB  distinctly  in  evidence  by  Sir  W.  Oeli  that 
kit  Roval  Highness  wore  an  wider  dress,  which  be 
Ijjjfieiwd  to  have  been  made  oa  purpose  for  the  occaaioa ; 
M^  asiib  rei^ct  to  the  presence  of  Bergami  wheji  her 
HJI^al  iitghiiess  was  dressing.  Sir  W.  GeU  stated,  ^^  that 
i§iajBy4iue  truth,  he  believed  her  Royal  Highness  had  a 
ipi^igraAt  Duosber  of  attendants  when  she  went  up  stajA 
Masquerade,  at  Naples,  to  change  her  dress:  fbe 
rat  opened  and  abut  perpetually^  and  every  body 
«od  out  of  her  room.  And  yet  Demoot  had  the 
*9  .be  would  rather  say  the  audacity^  to  state  to 
of^MiipSy  f  •  U3j  (Clu  p.  SIO.)  tiiai  on  this  occa- 
bar  Mi;|eaty  remained  for  three  qaariera  of  an  hour 
«p  in  a  private  room  with  her  servant.  He 
t  BO  particle  of  doubt  could  be  entertained,  he 
~  oottlie  remotest  doubt  could  operate  againsijt 
victioo,  that  Demont's  evidence  was  here  entirely 
ed.  Not  even  a  shadow  of  proof  that  shehad 
n  abe  truth  had  been  suffered  to  remain.  Another 
eat  of  the  same  kind,  and  equally  false,  had  beee 
jpHiii  to  bv  Demont— he  meant  that  the  charge  that 
Ipr&oyal  Highneas  bad  gone,  dressed  in  a  most.inde^ 
4iad  disgusting  manner,  to  a  masquerade  at  the 
of  San  Carlos.  The  Attorney-General,  in  pur- 
of  Jiis  instructions,  had  been  pleased  to  state  that, 
JBemeot  this  indecent  dress  was  seen,  the  indigna- 
of  the  aasembly  was  strongly  manifested,  and  the 
-was  compelled  to  make  a  speedy  retreat.  Thia 
tion  was,  undoubtedly,  capable  of  proof,  if  it 
oceurred;  but  it  rested  solely  on  the  evidence  of 
_  KMt:  aady  after  all,  rt  turned  out^  on  her  cross«r 
flK9PMttBlioDf\''  that  her  Royal  Highness  had  only  an 
'Xad  dress  oo;  and  tl>at  she,  and  those  who  at* 
ber^  were  surrounded  by  troublesome  ma«k%«' 
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Sir  W.  Cell    deposed  that   be  was  present ;-  uni  it 
appeared  that  he  had   not  heard  a  word  of  that  ioMf; 
dignaiion    which    the  Attorney^G^neral    had  mliodeA' 
to  in  his  opening.     Why  then,  he  contended,  he  itm- 
justified  in  taking  this  clear  view  of  the  qaeBtion->te 
was  justified  in  saying,  that  not  eren  the  shadow  of ^rf'- 
charge  remained  against  the  Qoeen  with  respect  to  hef^ 
conduct  during  her  residence  at  Naples,  and  that  slielrft- 
tbat  city  pure  and  perfect  in  character.     He  would  poiw 
sue  the  other  charges  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  faJt 
confidence  that  he  should  rebut  and  overturn  tbem  attl; 
He  would  consider  each  and  every  one  of  them,  amil'te; 
had  entirely  disproved  them,  and  placed  the  Qoeen  be< 
.fore  their  lordships,  freed  from  all  those  scnmdalons i»r 
putations   which  had   been   so   unjustly  cast  upon  bin: 
character  and  conduct.     Nor  would  he  stop  the^. '  He- 
would  pursue  the  inquiry  farther,  because  he  thought^  im 
hjs  conscience,  he  was  entitled  to  say  to  their  lordsbiMy 
that  here,  in  the  evidence  on  which  he  had  jolt  tew 
mented,  the  groundwork  of  the  plot  was  to  be  diteoveiM ; 
here  was  the  foundation  of  that  edifice  of  imputed  gntlff 
and  profligate  criminality  which  had  since  been  entifci^i 
destroyed.  When  he  looked  at  the  evidence  of  Deraont*^ 
when  he  examined  it  in  all  its  parts,  and  saw  the?  consnnf*! 
mate  art  and  artifice  with  which  it  was  concocted-^whek). 
he  marked  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  got  up,  w* 
the  original  type  at  least,  and  contrasted  It,  not  with  tlitt 
evidence  of  others,  but  direct   with  the  cross-examiu 
nation,  he  had  a  right  to  say, ''  Here  is  the  foundation  of 
the  calumny — here  the  talents  of  Dement  have  been  sno^ 
cessfully  exerted — here  they  have  been  carefully  emplojeil; 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  production  of  other  charges,  mat 
other  criminatory  circumstances,  which,  without  the  co« 
louring  that  was  to  be  derived  from  this  part  o f  the  casdiJ 
inust  have  fallen  to  the  ground  at  once.^     He  most  aay^ 
that  his  learned  friends  on  the  other  side\iad  acted  rigHtljT 
and  wisely.    Some  of  their  witnesses  had  not  receifm 
much  preparation — but  why  had  they  bestowed  so  moidr 
pains  on  the  preparation  of  Demont?    They  did  so  ow 
the  old  principle,  "  Let  me  but  poison  the  source  of  tho 
stream,  and  death  will  inevitably  follow  down  thectB#i 
rent."    "  Let  us,"  said  they,  *'  show  that  there  was  gUM^  . 
'  impropriety  of  conduct  at  Naples— that  her  Majesty  wtSi 
treated  with  indignity  at  an  assembly  there— and  we  ca^' 
convert  all  other  circumstances  thai  may  follow^  howevfjl 


\Jt*  i»l 


i'^  ItMnivalion:  W^  will  9tata  them  with  the 
•coQi^dlidd,'  afid  bestow  ott  thern  the  siElnii^  charac*'' 
yi^l"  -But&^  called  on  their  1ordship8>  for  the  %vk^  of 
Md  JQStice,  to  cast  away  from  their  lAinds^  id  dU« 


IkiMe  fniin-  their  hearts^  every  trace  of  that  evidence, 
;wMhiD>l«  Confidently  asserted,  he  bad  disproved  in  the 
'Wnt^ali ,  iboangnftt  asietnbly.  The  future  eirciimdtanees 
i|Meb  it  wails  his  duty  to  discuss  he  would  discuss  fairly; 
•IriNlf^A  due  attention  to  every  thing  that  belong  to 
•ttliiy)  blitiie  entreated  their  lordships^  in  considering^ 
W^IMirt  c^f  the  case,  not  to  couple  it  with  matter  which; 
'  iiljANefercfboe  to  intention,  tafact,  and  to  justice,  had  no 
:ilMAei|Ei#B  whb  it. 

^atlfl^Stifi^rf  IJverpool  here  suggested  the  propriety  of 
Miplutlia^t^  counsel,  who  appeared  much  ex«» 

VvdM^w-retire  for  a  short  time. 
^{(Bbt^^Mlgft^tioa  received  the  sabctiori  of  the  House, 
JlldUllivlifWoed  gentleman  retired  from  the  bar. 
UJtit^  f£mMki$tgian  resumed  at  a  quarter  past  one.    Therie 
fklV^iitfml  bramobes  of  th0'cA\e  which,  iti  the  strict  di^« 
m^' of  lii^  djity;  he  felt  himself  jostiifed  in  passing 
)Mf  wirtHMiicneobserTation;'   This  he  feh  himself  jus- 
iMM^h^  doiag>  for  two  reasons^first,  because  nothing 
JiMllhf  addM  to  the  arguments  6f  hi§^  learned  friends 
mk-^imkf  p$itu,'  add  als^  because  the  evidence  v^htch  was 
iNMiMMf  feipecting  them  on  the  other,  side  was  entirely 
:^€pMtatiadicltd' and  destroyed.  Those  parts  of  the  case  were 
tlli^circnaistAtfces  alleged  to  bate  occurred  at  Scharnitz^ 
'■jm  tjttoyurfley  to  Sinigeglia,  and  in  Trieste.    All  those 
^4l|pri|DikaildC0  were  so  satisfactorily  disproved   that  it 
jrtlPlitild  h0*iai|'absoilQte  waste  of  titiie  to  say  one  word 
\W<^  Nkij^titlff  them.    I'he  part  of  the  case  of  which 
gy'iieecte  was  laid  in  Naples,  in   March,  1815,  exhi* 
./■■iltti  in- the  first  irtstacKJ^,  extreme  deficiency  of  proof, 

af  Waa  afterwards  entirely  annihilated  by  satisfactory 
^^ooiipltte  proof  of  its  falsehood.    After  this,  a  con- 
jy^Ale  (leriod,  a  pdriod,  he  believed,  of  not  less  than 
,?2f^O*iiteirtil  nionths  was  passed  over  without  any  charge 
jg^^nitmM  to  support  it.    The  manner  in  wtiich  her 
I  liigbfiess  breakfasted  at  Genoa,  and  diher  lUtle 
tifitaitiittacM^es,  were  all  that  they  had  stated,  afid 
itoieevideiiee' Which  had  so  often  as  i^  could 
Weil  kntitd  false  ar^l  perjured,   fie  now  came  to 
ifefcfirfctioa  of  th^  long  Toyages.  Here  he  i,tvo>\%'cv\ 
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it  right  in  the  first  instance  to  point  out  to  their  IoiMlilri|rf 
one  or  two  contradictions,  wbich,  if  they  prodooad  oa       I' 
ibeir  lordships  the  efl'ect  which  they  ooght  to  prodiM^       "'* 
would  entirely  discredit  the  testimony  of  the  witnHM 
respecting  any  other  fact.     He  must  here  AientiQik  to 
their  lordships  a^  fact|  which  if  he  ufiered  it  in'a  Gobrtof 
strict  justice,  could  be  considered  little  short  of  a  cob* 
tempt  of  the  court.    In  a  court  of  justice,  which  wua&i 
customed  to  weigh  and  consider  evidence^  to  look  into 
the  motives  and  characters  of  witiie'sses,  and  to  diitiB: 
ffuish  accurately^  the  credibility  of  testimony,  be  woflU 
be  thought  to  trifle  if  he  piesumed  to  make. the  obtonra* 
tioq  which  be  was  now  al^uut  to  offer  to  their  lordshipi* 
If  once  their  lordships  found  a  witness  had  swerved  frM 
truth,  wilfully  svverved — if  once  tbev  found  a  wUnesiltod 
wilfully,  and,  as  the  law  expressed,  of  malice  aforethoagbli 
deposed  against  his  knowledge  of  the  truth-r*theif  brd« 
ships  were  bound,  in  justice  they  were  bouod^  aoeordiost 
to  all  the  principles  of  common  sense,  according  to  wl 
the  principles  which  governed  the  human  miodji  to/qect 
the  whole  testimony  of  that  witness  from  beginBiogto 
end.    Why,  if  Majochi  once  disregarded  the  re vcreBCO 
for  the  name  of  God,  to  which  he  solemnly  appealed-^ 
be  once  renounced  all  regard  for  bis  own  cnnracter-rri€ 
be  once  trampled  on  the  sacred  sanctions  of  veracitji^r^ 
he  once  did  this,  why,  upon  what  ground,  by  what  ^'^ 
cretion  could  they  believe  him  in  any  one  other  instaaC^"^. 
Why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  did  coovictioo  f^^ 
perjury  disqualify  a  man  from  being  a  witneaa  f     Wk^F^ 
but  because  having  once  sworn  falsely,  he  never  cooM. 
credited  again  ?  And  where  was  the  distinction  betw^ 
perjury  on  the  record  of  a  court,  and  perjury. praved  J 
fore  their  lordships,  past  all  possibility  of  a  qottbt^    iA 
jochi,  if  once  convicted  of  perjury  in  a  court  ^f  justi^ 
would  not  be  competent  as  a.  witness  in  anj'^ase  .whi^-^^ 
ever.     If,  then,  instead  of  the  record  of  a  courts  be  pf^^ 
duced  to  their  lordships  proof  of  his  having  actuall^^ 
been  guilty  of  penury,  could  any  man  doubt  whetfa^^^^ 
it  common  sense,  in  common  equity,  that  as  in  the  €iC^^^' 
instance  the  testimony  was  rejected  altocethert  ao  in.il 
other  it  ought  to  be  treated  as  if  it  bad  never 
given,  and  that  their  lordships  were  bound :  to  diaosi^ 
from   their    consideration    every  trace>   every   i« 

sion  which  his  evidence  might  have  madti    The ^ 

remark  was  likewise  applicable  to  tbe  testimony  fif^ 
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Ultfj^V  ^  S^F^I^if  and  of  Restelli.  It  had  never  jet 
m^fiveQ  16  a  man  to  detect  perjury  in  all  its  ramifica« 
IM  Itherefore  the  only  security  was  to  discredit  and 
aiSl.tbe  whole  of  that  testiikiony  in  which  perjury  had 
n^OOce  detected.  One  or. two  instances  of  contra- 
i|p^  and  perjury  he  would  now  p3int  out,  in  order  to 
l^'chip  obserVHiion  obviously  applicable  to  the  evi- 
fip  of  those  he  had  mentioned.  The  Queen  embarked 
MMrd  the  polacca,  and  in  the  course  of  tier  voyage 
Mioaity  and  taste,  she  visited  the  grotto  of  the  seven 
MMpg  menJ  Their  lordships  would  find  the  evidence 
(bjocbi  on  this  point  in  pp.  £2  and  23.  (Ch,  p.  45.^ 
y^fpquence  of  his  learned  friend,  the  Attorney-Ge- 
^  INroiild  have  represented,  to  their  lordships  that  the 
'  '\ad  here  dined  alone  with  Bersami,  siirrbunded 
ibe  luxury  of  eastern  magnificence.  Migochi 
lia  evidence  :t— 

___  did  the  Princes  sleep  the  first  night  upon  her  arrifing  a| 
i,«^— Under  the  CafK,  or  within  the  Caflfe,  under  things  alt 
Wighs  of 'trees. 

iBtorgami  also  there  ?-*-He  also  was  present 
rthere  any  other  perK>n  present  ?— No  one  else. 
Ibey  dine  there  by  themselves  ? — ^They  were  alone. 
t  dinner  was  over,  did  they  remain  there  ? — Yes. 
any  other  person  with  them  ? — ^There  was  no  other  person 

•^n^'A^bed  remain  there?— It  did." 
HMrilbrdsbipt  would  now  turn  to  p.  705  of  the  evi« 
IC**  C^tf^  JP'*  ^'  P-  SW-8.^   where    Ueiit.  Hownam 
rip'dlia  account  of  that  place  of  accommodation  : — 
9WflM  was  Ibe  name  of  the  place  where  her  Royal  Highness  and 
|{i||e|il  on  the  night  of  your  landing  ?-'  We  slept  on  the  plains  of 

it  manner  ?  w|iat  erections  were  made  ?  or  what  convenienct 
to  enable  the  party  to  sleep  there  ?^Under  the  shed  of  a 

k^  a  miserable  house. 

r  AU  |ier  Koyal  Highness  sleep  under  this  tent  ?— She  did. 

AfW  was  the  shed  constructed  ?— Whether  was  it  by  plapks  or  by 

^ft  I'fin  not  certain. 

iWifc  it  enclosed  on  each  side,  or  open  hi  any  way? — Open. 

*Wfere  did  the  suite  of  her  Royal  Highness  sleep?— -Ah  around  her. 

4iioi  you  remiember  where  her  Royal  Highness  dined  either  that 

h|  CslloiiiDg  day  ?— It  was  in  the  churchyard,  next  the  coflee- 

iMkt  Aid  she  dioe  under  ?  what  was  there  above  her?— The  por- 

V*<i9ldmbsaae. 

^MI'4Mdtnc  alone  upon  that  occasion  {-^I  am  convioced  we  all 

ther« 
iheaa  that  ^oa  recollect  you  then  diotd  together? — I  re» 
lnjok  perfectly. 


. « 
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^'  How  did  you  contrire  to  tkupon  fhat  oocfsion|--*'\fr«  If^fjf  t^^cJii 
ground ;  her  Royal  Highnesit  sat  oii  ber  traveYlinf4>ed.^       .  .     «  ' 

To  the  same  eflfect  their  lordships  woufd  6ml  'XSlea^    iti 
Hownam's  testimoDy  in  p.  742.  (Def.  Pi.  1 . p.  35 1.)  l^eS     ir 
tordshipsy  upon  carefully  considering   the  situation  <r     ^»f 
her  Royal   Highness   on  the  plains  of  Ephesus,  wool»      d 
|[>^rceive^  that  instead  of  being  a  scene  for  the  iodulgeoc 
of  a  criminal   intercourse— instead   of   being  a  seen 
6f  luxury— it  was  a  situation  of  great  privations,  man_ 
difticuUieSj  and  of  distressing  hardships.     This,  hov 
^ver^  was  one  of  the  spots  selected  for  artful  and  mi 
lignant  calumny.     Her  Royal  Highness  wfts  rbrced  t 
Wander  in  far  foreign  realms  to  avoid  insult,  persecotior 
iincl  outrage  at  home,  to  eiicdpe  from  the  snares  and  id 


mind  could  deriv^  from  them.     In  this  pilgrimage  thi 
illustrious  bu^  forlorn  lady  is  obliged  to  repose  darioi 
the  night  In  an  open  shed,  exposed  to  every  breiub  o 
air  and  to  the  dews  of  heaven.     She  wants  all  I  he  loi 
uries  that  belong  to  her  rank— aye,  and  wor«e*-4he  wart! 
the  comforts  and  even  necessaries  of  life.    If  she  ha< 
not  used  her  truvelling-bed,  she  had  not  whereon  to  sit 
Yt't  here  is  she  beset  by  the  fangs  of  a  conspiracy ;  an 
tlie   effects  of  want,  desolation,  and  injury,  are  repre^^ 
sented  as  proofs  of  profligate   indulgence  and  criioinaE 
conduct,  and  by  her  own  servants,  supported  by  btlT^ 
bouiityi  and  favoured  by  her  kindness.     Those  wholiad 
experienced   her    kindest  care   perjured   and  forswoie 
tliemselves  for  her  destruction.    Therefore  it  was  that 
Majochi  said — and  this  was  a  little  instance  of  (lifl  i^^^ 
at  invention— in   p.  ^\i  (CA.  p.  45.)  he  said^  lba('$be 
rest  of  the  suite  slept   in  another  part  of  a  buildinr  (al 
Tunis),  separate  from  the  part  where  the  rooms  orter 
Royal' Highness  and  Bergami  were  situated.     At  p.yd4| 
(Def.    Pt^  1.  p.027.y  this  was  completely   refuted  by 
Lieut.  Hownam.     In  p.  ^S?;  (CA.  p.  SS%.)  too,  Denoii' 
gave  the  same  evidence  as  Lieutenant  Hownam.    Sb 
Stated  that  the  Countess  Oldi,  her  sister,  and   heliel 
slept   near   her  Royal  Highuess's  room.     VVhen-lKf 
lordships  found  such  a  flagrant   invention  as  tbif^  s|i« 
aki  artful  tkivi  deliberate  perjury  in  the  testimony  ofM 
jochi>  .it  i^ot  only  refuted  the   witness  in  that  instiilf 
but  altbgether  discredited  his  evidence,    (t  were '^Wf 


of  lime  to  give  more  instances  from  tliis  witness's  tes- 
tioiony  ;  almost  every  fad  sworn  to  by  him  was  an  in- 
^lance  of  the  saaie  kind.  He  should  just  meotioa 
agf>tjber  instance  U^at  i^ow  occurred  to  h;ai  in  the  Ba« 
jrDpft.,..  .Affjji^bi  represented  .that  (here  was  a  studied  8^« 
;ii?Wyj,icpRye>ing  the  idea  of  criminality  in  thglfrr^ 

■rJ.   .      .    ... , 

lore  ih^t  ^*  it  was  not  a  secret  8tairi:Hse;  it   led  up  to 
IM   ap^irtment,  and  was  frequented  bj  the  servaqts*" 
.  siiniUr  contradiction  he  would  just  advert  to  respect- 
jg  the  naode  of  steeping  in  the  tent  on  land,     U.eu* ' 
•itto'ant  Hownam  swore  he  never  saw  the  sofa. with  the 
•^ra«cIothes  on  ;  that   the    Queen    was  not  undressed  ; 
^    ijbat  she  was  ^  fatigued    as    ^o    have  fallen  from  tier 
.Vjbjifte*,   To  Majochi's  evidence  on  this  subject  he  re- 
.  ^^fftefi  the  particular,  attention  of  their  lordships. 
.*  :^  "  Vou  have  said  that,  in  the  jouroey  from  d*A<5re  to  Jerusalem^ 
'  ^  Mi  &nd  Ca'rto.  or  GarTlm,  soroelimes  slept  between  the  outer  and 
:  Jm  tqi^lent.  Caii'jrou  Recollect  how  often  ytm  so  slq^t  ?— *[  remetn- 

i  "  '.Mr  twice*  ... 

**f^''lI)<^90U  remember  at  ekher  of  .those  tim^  to  havejieard  any  qon* 

'  W'ntioo  -or  aujr  thing  that  induced  you  to  Itelieve  that  tjiere.  vieit 
*r' wo'pcffens  in  the  ii^ier  tent  ?--Yes. 

2''  ^'Ccnld  you  distinguish  whose  tlie  voices  were  ;•— I  could  not  dis- 

^  fagmsh  the -voice ;  but  I  heard  vrhi%|>er9. 

.'  ''■^^  Covhi  you  uoderstand  of  ivhat  pt*rsoiiB4he  voion  were,  whether 
«,^|g||e  f>r  female ?—?I  beard  two  voices  speak  by, whispering;  butt 
'.'Mild  not  make  out  wliether  they  were  men's  voices  or  women's 


;^   '  Whence  it  was  that  a  witness  who  had  advanced  so  far 

v^ Jljl  the  labyrinths  of  perjury  could  feel' such  qualms  of 

^9Qi|9cience  a^  to  do  away  thus  with  the  effect  of  his  for- 

.  p^eir  testimony  it  was  not  for  him  to  sayJ  ^  But  so  it  wa$ 

*  ire.    If  any  nian  who  took  all  the  circdinstances  of  he^ 

/  Hajesty's  situation  there  into  consideration,  who  recoU 

'lected  the  extreme  fatigue  of  theQueen^  her  falling  frooi 

ker  b'orsCj  the  i  113  possibility  of  travelling  by  a  ay — if  any 

flian  of.  sense  believed  that,  during  the  too  short  period 

llowed  for  repose,  the  Queen  harboured  in  her  niind  the 

booght   or    actiially   perpetrated    the    fact   insinuated 

igaioBt  tier,  he  (Dr.  ^ushiogton^  pitied  his  underst^nd- 

^•ftlgi  and  would  cotiside'r  it  absolute  waste  of  time  if  he 

^  attempted  to  bring  him  to  a  rational  conclusion.     H^ 

'  ttow.caaie  to  the  last  stay. of  sinking  perjury^  to  the  lasf 

^ibfip  of  a  shipwrecked  cause^  a  c^t4se  s^t  up  under  th<} 
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firetettce  of  goftrding  public  morally  and  gitiag  ttkei'ii^ 
public  ejtample.    m  came  fearlessly  to  thislask,  fiseV* 
ing  as  he  did  all  the  confidence  which  the  firmett  coii« 
Tictioo  coold  give  him.     He  came  now  to  consider  the 
evidence  respecting  the  polacca*    Let  not  their  lordships 
forget^  he  entreated,  that  the  Qaeen  of  England  entered 
the  polacca  unstained,  unspotted,  uacontamioated  even 
from  the  breath  of  suspicion.    When  she  entered  the 
polacca,  Bergami  was  sleeping,  not  in  the  dintog^room* 
The  Queen  had  a  cabin  divided,  part  for  her  own  bed^ 
vart  for  that  of  the  Countess  Oldi.    When  tbej  tailed 
iroro  Messina,  Bergami  slept  in  the  after  cabin*     Bat'^ 
this  arrangement  was  changed,  said  they,  by  her  Royal 
Highness  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  a  criminal  m« 
terconrse*    Now  this  he  would  refute  by  showing  a  good 
and  sufficient  reason  For  the  change.    Capt.  Flinn^  p, 
6Vl,(Def.Pti  1.  p,  279)  stated  that  this  change  bei^ 
came  necessary,  in   consequence  of  a  surgeon  hating 
been  taken  on  board  at  Tunis ;  and  that,  for  that  reasooj 
Bergami's  birth  was  changed   into  the    diniog^roon* 
Ltent.  Hownam  gave  evidence  to  the  same  effect*   Both 
distinctly  stated  the  change  of  arrangements  to  have 
been  made  in  consequence  of  a  doctor  having  been 
taken  on  board  at  Tunis;  and  from  the  neceasity  of 
making  some  room  for  the  incoming  \eoant.    Then  Ber^^ 
gami  was  removed  to  the  dining-room,  where  be  tiept 
on  a  mattress ;  and  he  was  not  the  only  one  whose  place 
was  changed.    During  the  whole  of  what  was  called  tb^' 
outer  voyage  to  St.  Jean  d'Acre  he  coatinued  to  sleep 
there.    On  her  return,  the  Queen  changed  her  sleeping 
place,  and  had  a  couch  erected  on  the  deck.     He  woura 
now  state  a  reason  for  this  change,  the  fact  itself,  and 
the  justification.    The  reason  was  placed  beyopd  all  pos^ 
sibility  of  doubt,  the  reason  was,  that  some  horses  bad 
been  taken  on  board,   and   that  the  sjtei^cb  and  heat 
inade  it  uncomfortable  to  sleep  below  depk*    In  the 
same  tent  Bergami  was  said  to  have  slept.    Wbethertbis 
was  once,  twice,  or  almost  always,  he  cared  'not.    Ex- 
torted as  the  evidence  was  from  Lieut.   Hownani,  he' 
khould  be  astoni&hed  if  he  should  hear  Uis  learned  firiends 
contend,  in  presence  of  their  lordships,  that  evideocejL 
partly  hearsay,  shoijild  be  made  the  ground  of  cbhvio*- 
tion.     ir  a  conviction  should  be  founded  on  such  evi« 
deuce,  it  would  be  t|ie  first  instance  since  Englisbjaris- 
prudence  required   a  rational  character  and  fdtiOiLi' 
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iHjoMr-i^  kftsti  be  the  first  iastance  nince  ifae.tlnr#f 

f/m^B  IL  He  might,  upon  this  groood,  extort  a  verdict 
C^iupqaiital  from  the  moatbs  of  their  lordships,  leaving 
n^vjciion  in  their  minds  that  the  Queen  was  guilty  : 
l^ipbitki  be  justified  in  doing  so:  but,  in  the  name  of 
tpcMjal  mistress,  he  disclaimed,  he  disdained  it.  He 
|j|u|d  out  do  such  injury  to  her  sense  of  justice,  and  her 
\ffirA  to  moral  feeling ;  be  should  think  it  a  happiness 
Wm.  It  blessing  ihat  she  were  convicted  if  she  were 
fSi^.$  And  iiot  that  she  should  go  forth  from  theirJnir 
Miiited  only  in  name,  but  stripped  of  all  the  grace  and 
l^'.the  dignity  of  innocence,  condemned  by  all  those 
himr  good  opinions  were  worth  preserving,  and  ahuaned 
irtAlliliose  whose  characters  made  society  moral,  or  life 
ble. .  Granting  that  Bergami  slept  under  the  tent^ 
'  \g  every  thing  that  was  established  by  belief 
say,-  be  was. prepared  to  justify  it.  What  was  it 
which  the  Queen  slept?  It  was  a  misnomer  to 
li  a  tent.  It  was  an  awning,  which  covered  nearly 
jlK^bole  breadth  of  the  vessel.  It  was  not  formed  and 
lIlbeDed  so  nicely  as  to  exclude  every  annoyance  and 
innion,  and  to  admit  just  enough  of  air  to.spstain  the 
^f|r^at  of  life.  He  had  the  evidence  of  Lieut.  Uownam 
rrfHOve  that  the  tea|  could  be  easily  opened.  He 
finned  to  p.  7 12,  where  Lieutenant  Hownam  stated, 
%/Mmye  on  many  occasions  so  opened  it.''  Their 
nldbips  mou]d  attend  to  how  this  was  done.  The  two 
Msrm  the  canvass  were  brought  together;  not  sewed, 
thing  of  that  sort.  The  next  circumsunce  be 
fKkint  out  to  the  observation  of  their  lordships  was,  ■ 
^wo  persons  were  always  at  the  helm.  This  appear* 
:'Jfom*the  evidence  of  Paturzo,  p.  lQ6.{Ch.p.  106.) 
bis  evidence  it  appeared  that  not  less  than  ten 
spere  always  upoa  deck  during  the  night.  The 
•y  was  proved  to  have  been  always  open ;  there  was 
i^jstfsnpanion  ;  the  hatches  were  not  under  the  awningw 
lit.  eras  proof  that  it  was  not  only  open>  but  that  there 
iMBD  possibility  of  excluding  any  person  who  might 
^^the-ihatohway.  Bergami  was  always  dressed,  and 
^SaAoeea  was  always  dressed.  Such  was  the  evi- 
^•r.of'QargiQlo;  end  Demon t,  in  p.  37^1  (Ch. p.-f^HO.) 
td^i'/^I.do  not  recollect  seeing  it  closed  at  bight." 
^ifll  the  exception  of  Gargiulo,  who  said  he  had 
ifift'ifeeD  it  closed^  how  o^  by  what  he  (Dr.  Lush^ 
)?  kpeir    notj    all,   Hownam,    Flinn,  and   evee 
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Demotity  i^ote  thut  they  neyer  saw  ttie  hatchway  doted 
at  all.     No  light  was  under  the  tent  at  night,  beeaase,  ai 
two  witnesseu  told  their  lordships,  there  was  danger  ap^  _ 
prehencled   from   pirates.    Till   that  danger  threatened; 
the  witnesses  proved  that  lighis  hud  been  oscd  all  night 
in  the  tent.     This  was  stated  by  Captain  Flinn,  p.  649i 
(Def,  Ft.  I.  p. 281.^  and  corroborated  by  Lieut.  How* 
man,  p.  708.  ( Dej\  i^L  ].  p.  3290     Next,  as  to  hearing 
any  thing  that    passed   under   this   tent,  Majochi  said 
he  heard — what?— the  creaking  of  a  bed.     According 
to  this,  any  inan  who  heard  the  creaking  oF  a  bed  might 
go  into  a  court  of  justice,  and  say  that  two   had  been 
committing  adultery  there.     Paturzo  swore  that  Majo- 
chi could  hear  below;  Mnjochi  swore  that  he  did  hear. 
But  two  steersmen,  who  were  in  close  contact  with  the 
tent — ten  sailors,  who  were  upon  deck  and  around  the 
tent — and  Captain  Flinn,  who  was  within  three  feet  of 
the  tent— heard  nothing  of  the  kind.     This,  then,  wai 
the  scene  of  so  much  suspicion,  a  place  so  open,  thai 
detection  was  not  only  easy,  but,  he  might  almost  say, so 
impossible  to    be   avoided.      In    p.  708  {Dff\    P/.    1; 
p,  3^9.)  their   lordships  would  find  it  proved  that  her 
Majebiy  was  willing  to  dispen^ie  with  the  tent  altoge- 
thtr. 

**  Do  you  recollect,  at  any  time,  any  complaint  made  by  ber 
Koyai  Highness  as  to  the  rate  of  the  ve8*eVs  sailing  ? — Y«,  I  do. 

**  What  was  the  complaint?  —  It  was  on  the  return  from  tht 
island  of  Rhodes  to  Syracuse ;  the  voyage  became  excessively  ie4\» 
ous,  and  the  Prince>s,  naturally  anxious  to  gel  on  shore,  atiributtd  it 
to  the  want  of  sailing  of  the  vessel.  I  staled  that  she  cOuld  not  be 
supposed  to  sail  so  well  with  a  tent  on  deck.  Her  Ro}^l  HighneH 
said,  **  As  to  the  tent,  I  do  not  care  at  all  about  it;  I  would  as  sooa 
^♦eep  wuhoul  it." 

Mow  he  must  call  upon  their  lordships  to  consider 
the  fitness  of  this  awning  lor  the  purposes  so  absurdly 
alleged  to  have  been  the  cause  of  its  having  been  used. 
Supposing  the  Qneen  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  on  an  adulterous  intercourse,  he  would  put  it  tM 
their  lordships  whether  it  was  consistent  with  reason  or 
sense  to  presume  that  adultery  had  been  committed  un- 
der the  teiu  i  While  the  Queen  slept  in  her  own  cabitiy 
and  Bergami  in  tlie  dinii>g-room,  as  in  the  voyage  out| 
there  was  every  facility  lor  carrying  on  adulterous  in* 
tercourse  without  observation  or  detection.  If,  tbeo« 
the  Queen— he   repealed   the    supposition   with.disgast 

and  indignation — was  acting  under  an  influence  wliicb 
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i44nvf>to  tbtf  rank  of  •  aHtamoii  ph>8tftiitif-i-lti| 
iMri  lordthips^  whether  they  coqld  believe  thuf 
llhlH^xcbatigfe  her  Idzuriotia  bed  io  the  cahibj: 
htfii  iotmaion  or  interraptioii«  for  a  "bed  od  deok^. 
li^Oi  the  observation  and-  iatraaion  of  all  .oq 
1 1  Was  it  consistent  with  any  principle  of  hojhaijf 
itii>  believe  that  h^r  Majesty/  having  all  the 
wt  the  most  ample  gratification,  should  prefer  a 
ribdt  ft'  mode  of  proceeding  that  led  neeessarilr 
MidB  i  She  must  have  been  insane  as  well  af 
if^iliie  evidence  for  the  prosecution  were  entitled 

Kest  credit.  If  a  single  blast  had  sprung  up^ 
as  -is  often  felt  off  the  coast  of  Sicily,  tb^ 
bib  ^he  deck  of  the  polacca  might  have  been, 
liaiiay,  and  her  Royal  Highness  have  been  e%^ 
|tiriK  gaae  of  the  crew,  in  idl  the  sbamefufaiess  of 
iliMi»  Was  it  probable,  was  it  possible,  that  she 
PoUinlarily  incur  the  hazard  of  such  a  disclosure  i 
riMRaoc  one  of  their  lordships  who,  he  was  sure, 
Mit|>  readily  understand  the  necessity,'  in  other 
L  of  the  Baron  Beirgami's  attendance  near  the 
MV  bis  roval  mistress.  The  crew  was  composed  of 
IWDi  SicTlians,  all  of  them  unknown  to  her  Ma* 
Mow,  admitting  that  their  fidelity  was  above  all 
bjjipas  it  unnatural  for  her  Majesty  to  entertain 

rebension  as  to  the  possible  indecorum  and 
of  a  drunken  sailor  ?    Was  there  no  occa^ 

Eir  such  circumstances,  fur  the  immediate  pre- 
.fiiithful  and  trust-worthy  servant?  It  was 
Ularitable  as  well  as  erroneous  to  impute  evil  in* 
JMr  ^  draw  inferences  of  guilt,  from  a  circum- 
if  i^is  kind.    They  had  it  in  the  evidence  of 

t'Hownam  that  the  attendance  of  a  female. 
I  a  thing  imptacticable  in  the  situation  in 
tt'l'rlncess  then  was.  It  would  hardly  be  said 
'^nc^al  Highness  ought  to  have  gone  back,  and 
IHed  her  purpose.  Tlie  voyage  was  undertaken,, 
tttllld  have  been  idle  and  frivolous  to  abandon  it. 
l^iJiaH  been  taken,  not  with  a  view  to  tbeassi^t- 
L'Utedfnl  protection  which  he  might  render,  but 
I(^jlki6ined  as  an  intimate  companion  and  assg- 
"this  voyage  between  Syracuse  and  Jaffa,  it 
been  no  g[round  for  any  judicial  opinion, 
leoiQ  judgment  at  their  loirdships*  tn^u/iajf 
ebarge  to  be  of  a  ci^al  aaui^,  \xq  ^>b^^ 
l%3  fi/ 


#oiihl  'protioiitioe  8  jadmieat  of  dentfa  vpm  fiNh 
deuce  or  proof,  would  be  gvilcjr  of  judicial  mmlm. 
Tbey  had  before  then  on  tfata  part  of  t^e  case,  die 
iDooy  of  a^wit»eN  iffaoie  ^Mcity  no  honest  mind 
smpeot.  Aocording  to  the  evidence -of  that  wiuma 
the  cificaoattaooe  of  Bergani^  staj  at  night  neat 
PrtocesB  made,  at  the  time  of  its  happening,  no  i 
aion  on  hit  mind  as  to  the  existence  of  any  impv^pnetj. 
Yet  in  the  coarse  of  nature  aome  iociddits  had,  at  tkn 
distant  period,  escaped  from  tlie  memory  of 
Hownam,  and  their  lordahips  were  now  asked  to 
to  a  concinsion  on  the  groaiKl  of  their  own  tnfinior 
partial  knowiedgei  entirely  opposite  to  the  feeling 
impression  made  on  the  mind  of  that  gentiemaQ  w 
the  circumstances  actodly  oocurred.  The  cood 
which  tbey  were  fold  on  the  other  side  that  tb^ 
to  arrive  at  was  a  conclusion  of  guilt,  to  soport 
of  pains  and  penalties  against  her  Majesty  the 
of  England,  It  was  not  surprisinej  it  would 
have  t>eeD  sarprisine  if  the  contrary  had  appeared, 
Mr*  How  nam's  recollection  should  not  serve  oim  at  to  al 


the  particulars  of  the  voyage.    He  would,  however, 
call  their  lordships'  attention  to  a  material  mrt  of 
evidence  on  this  subject.    When  quesUoneOi  mm  w 
appear  in  f.  715  of  the  printed  minutes,  (Def.  Pl.-L 
533.^  about  the  scjbne  which  •  took  place  od  board 
polncca,  his  statement  distinctly  was,  that  he  never  dii 
covered  any  thinr  indecent  or  improper.    WonU 
judge,  who  had  tlie  smallest  regard  to  his  own  dmr 
and -conduct,  infer  from  what  was  stated  by  aoeb  a 
ness  as  Maiochi  that  her  Royal  Highness  had  on 
herself  with'  impropriety  and  indecorum  on  the 
across  the  Mediterninean  i     He  should  himself 
coneeived  that  her  eitnation,  the  perils  that  she 
tered,  and  the  bodily-suffering' which  she  endured, 
be  regared  as  well  deserving  sympathy  and  pitjri  afedi 
that  it  never  oould  f&nter  into  the  mind  of  any  maa  u? 
convert  them  into  evidence  of  irregular  or  carnal  aajof* 
ment.    In  p.  714  of  the  evidence  (Dff.  Pi*  I;  p.9M-) 
Lieutenant    Hownam  directly  tUMitradtcted   importaal 
parts  of   Majochi'«  statement.     la  pages  87  aad  t9 
(CA.  cm.  9i  aodOtt.>  this  latter  peraoar  cemnktely  Sisti 
himseir  to  the  asiisercioQ  that  the  bath  was  plaecd  in  to 
Royal  Higbness's  cabinet.    Now,  la  tbiavroreaenailioai  . 
be  must  have  intended  wilfaliy  to  deceive  i  nt^n  pi  7H 
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iUtf^i^f^  l^y*^M>^  LievteMDl  Hownam  $;Iearly  •bowed 
llllltr.|||e  balk  could  not  have  been  so  placed.  Majocbi 
Ipfllpd  persisted  i^  his  statemeDt^  af^ter  five  questions  pot 
HilJbitt  10  succeasioD.  The  recoUection  of  Demool 
IgffMtd  to  £sil  her  entirely  oa  this  pan  of  the  subject ; 
faf  was  lost  in  QDcertaioty^  aod  could  Qot  remember 
pHnhtr  there  was  aoy  cbaoge  of  clotUesy  or  whether 
Ijf^biul  seen  any  wet  qlotbes,  upon  the  the  occasion  of 
ilH.Royal  Highness  usiog  the  baih.  In  order  of  time 
Hljj|»Hrt  aow  touch  on  the  jocciurrences  at  the.  Holy 
fWicbre;  but  there  was  one  fact  stated  in  evideocej 
■2  .10  be  found  in  pp.  107  and  108  of  their  iniautes, 
Slak  had,  be  thought,  been  somewhat  overlooked  by 
M  kerned  friends.  During  the  examination  of  Gae^* 
>  Paiurzo  by  their  lordships,  it  was  alleged  that 
of  tlie  gross  indecencies  mentioned  in  the  charge 
IgDwred  at  a  time  '^  when  other  people  were  walking 
bticdeck  in  the  co€>l  of  the  evenings  and  might  see 
j|(T/AAt  passed  if  ihey  chofie  to  look."  Surely  the 
KM' reference  to  a  &lataa>ept  of  this  kind  was  suf* 
PMI^.  for  i^  refutation.  No  tnaa  in  his  senses  could 
fliirfe  it  for  a  moment.  He  woukl  not  wade  throngh 
V  itbo  detaila  of  evidence,  not  less  credible  or  pre- 
PHtofOW  but  he  could  not  avoid  expressing  hla  asto«> 
lljhiiffHt ^b»t  attch  evidence  should  be  offered  in  sup- 
IPte^aiioh^rge  hitherto  unheard  oJ(  iq,  any  court  of 
ill|tj|BiV  Md  a  parallel  to  which  he  veriljr  believed  was 
MM  be  fouad  in  the  annals  of  any  nation.  Gracious 
tajd'  i^bat  it  should  be  recited  in  the  preamble  of  a  bill  of 
pppiaDd  penalties  and  on  the  authority  of  evidence  like 
jff^  ^  that  her  Miyestv  had  engaged  at  Milan  a  servant  in 
MMml  capaeity ;  and  that,  while  in  that  situation,  on  un- 
gPMning  apd  disgraceful  intimacy  commenced  betweea 
(1^  fUKl  that  individual;  that  he  was  advanced  by  her 
l^btgb  $itu:^tionj  with  extraordinary  marks  of  favour 
■i' diiitio^tioo !"  &c.  It  was  added^  that  her  Royal 
pgHmes  had  coi^erred  an  order  of  kuighthood  insti- 
mtd  by  berielf  upon  this  individual.  God  alooe  knew 
ll^  law.  bad  been  infringed,  or  what  or  whose  prero- 

K*  Ha  bad  beeaT  violated  by  tlie  institution  of  this  order. 
were  at  all  aa  offence  against  human  law,  or  a  tresr 
ipaiOD  the  sovereign  power  in  any  state»  it  appeared  to 
lip^  JlQ  be  an  offeope  against  the  dignity  of  the  Grand 
||^pUMr*  How  was  be  to  defend  his  royal  client  ag/aiinst 
pujilinfiinirj  wickedness  of  conferring  on  Bergami  a 
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mark  or  distinction  which  wAs  bestowed  at  the  same  tin 
on  Mr.  Hownam,  Mr.  Flinn,  and  on  William  Aastig 
The  oflfence,  however,  such  as  it  was,  had  undoubted! 
been  committed,  and  be  had  only  to  submit  that  the  p 
nishment  ought  to  be  commensurate.  The  symbol  of  t 
order  was,  he  could  assure  their  lordships^  composed 
riband,  and  not  of  straw.  He  would  not  waste  tbeir 
valuable  time,  by  any  further  animadversions  on  tbit< 
subject:  but  cdotent  himself  with  asking^^-what  mnit: 
be  the  dark  malignity,  the  settled' rancour,  th^  atrMiow 
inhumanity,  of  those  who  could  lay  such  a  <iircumstance 
before  that  illustrious  assembly  as  proof  of  a  guilty  and 
licentious  passion?  There  never  was  a  more  perfect 
mockery  of  Justice,  or  a  more  aignat  example  of  the 
possibility  ot  converting  the  most  innocent  actions  into 
evidence  of  culpable  behaviour.  It  showed  to  demon- 
stration how  easy  it  was/  when  some  persons  were  so 
disposed,  to  find  matter  for  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties; 
He  would  now,  however,  shortly  advert  to  «ome  parts  of 
the  evidence  given  at  their  lordships'  bar,  and  which  4lid 
not  seem  to  have  hitherto  attracted  any  especial  notice.' 
In  the  first  instance  he- would  call  their  attention  to  the 
testimony  of  Lnigi  Galdini,  which  would  be  found  In 
p.  9B5  of  their  printed  minutes.  (CA.  p.  4£^a.>  Accord* 
ing  to  this  man's  story,  he  had  been,  during  her  Royal 
Highnesses  residence  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  in  toe  employ* 
ment  of  a  person  named  Guggiaro ;  and  in  seekingfot 
his  employer  at  one  time,  somewhat  enrly  in  the  mora* 
ing,  at  the  Villa,  he  opened  a  door,  and  discovered  th^ 
Princess  and  Bereami  in  an  indecent  position.  '  it  wai 
extremely  probable  indeed  that  a  mason  shoutd  walk 
into  the  palace  of  a  princess,  with  the  view  of  lookiag 
for  his  master; -and  that  he  should  meet  with  neither 
chamberlain  nor  domestic  servant  on  his  wav  before  h€ 
entered  her  Royal  Highness's  apartment.  At  the  Villi 
d'Eiteshe  lived  surrounded  by  all  the  form  and  state  be^ 
longing,  to  her  rank,  but,  it  seemed,  could  not  avoid  the 
intrusion  of  the  artisans  who  lived  in  her  vicinity.  This 
witness,  however,  swore  that  in  he  certainly  walked^ 
and,  after  passing  a  great  many  doors,  at  length  opened 
one  where  he  beheld  the  scene  alluded  to.  Now  let 
their  lordships  mark  what  followed.  "  I  opened  the 
door,**  said  he,  ''  and  shut  it  again  immediately,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.**  *^  On  what  were  the  Princess  and 
the  Baron  Bergami  sitting  f"    The  answer  to  this  quesi* 
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tion  was,  that  the  witness  did  not  know  whether  it  was  ;i 
sofa,  or  an  easy  chciir,  or  a  small  hed  :  he  made  his 
escape  in  a  moment,  without  any  particular  observation. 
laiinediatelj^  on  the  yery  back  of  this  statementt  he  Bc<r 
kllaWledgedi  or  rather  related,  the  foilowiog  conversfr* 
finM  M-*)i)Miiiig  between  liiniself  and  Bergami^  on  tliat 

r  iH  -VEken  jon  opened  the  door,  what  did  the  Baron  do  ?— He  took 
Mp  ivni -from  the  neck  of  the  Princess,  got  ap,  and  said  to  me,  what 
^  jou  want  from  here,  you  dog } 

'.'/'Tbe  interpreter  observed  that  the  witness's  expres- 
4900  was  somewhat  stronger— it  was  ^^  razza  di  cant,^* 
.  vhich  aii?aht  '^  son  of  a  doc^." 

,"  What  did  you  say  to  the  B^ron  ? — I  said.i  you  must  excuse  me, 
Bignor  Baron ;  I  came  here  to  look  after  the  /attore,  for  I  have  got 
fio  many  men,  and  I  want  the  materials  to  set  them  to  work. 
— "«  Did  the  Baron  make  any  reply  to  that? — He  told  me  that  was 
Wit  Ihe  apartment  of  tlie  foetor,  and  that  1  ought  not  to  De  lookmg  for 
Untbere." 

•.  All  this  was  represented  as  passing  in  an  instant,  in 
t)lM  twinkling  of  an  eye  during  which  the  discovery  was 
Ojia^ej  the  door  openedj  and  the  escape  of  the  witness 
flirted.  He  really  thought  such  a  piece  of  evidence 
(liyierved  a  public  exhibition  as  much  as  any  of  the  rare 
Alid.oboice  productions  of  nature.  But  they  were  after* 
Pl^fds  told  that  her  Majesty,  who  had  never  uifanifested 
JMpb  a  propensity  at  Bladcbeath,  became /afterwards  adw 
dieted  to  the  practice  of  swimming  in  the  river  Brescia. 

Siere  Agftin^  unfortunately  for  the  charge,  it  whs  proved 
ft  ibe  depth  of  the  water  was  not  above  two  teet,  or 
Ep  feet  and  a  half,  although  it  bad  been  sworn  by 
anchl  that  ber  Majesty's  clothes  were  wet  at  the  top 
OD  her  coming  out  of  the  stream*     It  was  to  listen  to 

Sobabitities  of  this  nature  that  their  lordships  had  been 
[tained  40  days— had  been  obliged  to  perform  quaran- 
liD^.  With  regard  to  Mahomet's  dances,  he  liad  00 
sooner  heard  the  account  given  of  them  than  he  had  set 
oa  foot  some  inquiry  concerning  him.  He  was  now 
happy  to  inform  their  lordships  that  Mahomet  was  on 
hiMs  way  to  this  country,  that  Mr.  Elliston  had  kindly 
given  bim  an  engagement,  and  that  their  lordships 
vpnld  soon  have  an  opportunity  themselves  of  witnessing 
1^  exhibitions  on  a   somewhat  wider  stage — viz., '  at 

fi!rut7•lape  theatre.   But  these  were  circumstances  never 
vbe  forgotten  in  a  serious  consideration  of  the  case* 
'  Hie  moit  dangerous  and  artful  falsehoods  seldom  con« 
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»isted  of  pure  iovenlion.  They  were  geoerally  foonded 
upoQ  facts  when  they  were  to  be  made  the  materiab 
or  perjury  aod  conipiracy*  Oa  such  occasioos  truik 
formed  the  outline,  but  misrepresentaiion  and  falselMiad 
filled  up  the  picture.  Let  them  consider  with  wbal 
artifice,  in  p.  439,  (CJL  p.  45t.)  the  accountof  the  scenes 
at  the  Barona  was  given.  Il  was  stated  that  persoos  of 
distinction  came  at  first,  but  ceased  to  come  in  conte- 
quence  of  the  introduction  of  low  people.  Bnt,  with 
regard  to  this,  it  was  remarkable  that  Dement  herself 
said  she  had  made  no  particular  observation;  and  by 
Mr.  Hownam*s  evidence,  In  p.  716,  (Dtf.  Pi*  !•  p.  SSS») 
as  well  as  by  Captain  Vassaii's,  in  p.  932,  (Dtf.  Pt*  % 
p.  990  '^  clearlv  appeared  that  the  Barona  was  •  small 
country  house,  although  magnified  by  bis  learned  friends 
on  the  other  side  into  a  spacious  and  magnificent  villa— 
prodigally,  suspiciously  bestowed,  by  her  Royal  Hiflb- 
ness  on  the  favourite  and  beggarlv  Bergami.  It  mo 
lippeared  clearly  that  no    entertainments    were    ever 

fiven  there,  except  to  about  fortv  or  fifty  farmers' 
aughters,  and  persons  in  the  neighbourhood ;  that  ll 
was  carnival  time ;  and  that  the  Queen  always  le^ 
tired  before  the  servants  joined  the  party.  Socb  wis 
the  real  truth  of  the  story  which  ought  never  to  bati 
been  told  without  producing  Mochatti,  the  corate,  a«d 
the  prefebt,  to  confirm  it.  In  adverting  to  the  oeeiiP* 
rences  at  Carlsruhe,  and  to  the  evidence  of  Kress,  be 
must  remark  that  they  stood  in  a  peculiar  predicament. 
Kress  was  a  witness  who  had  been  compelled  to  appear 
at  their  lordships'  bar  and  to  depose  against  the  laceased* 
But  all  the  exertions  of  his  Majesty^s  ministers  likiMlef 
the  British  government  had  not  availed  to  bring  over  to 
England  the  chamberlain  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Badeftt 
a  witness  for  the  defence.  He  did  not  mean  to  cast  any 
blame  on  his  Majesty's  ministers,  but  the  plain  and  ttn« 
deniable  fact  was  as  he  had  stated  it.  Either  Kress  was 
forced  to  come,  or  she  had  sworn  what  was  ontroe. 
Thid  would  be  seen  at  once  by  referring  to  pp.  19%  and 
€02.  (Ch.pp.  170  and  S68.)  If  she  stated  what  was 
true,  their  lordships  could  never  have  met  with  a  ease 
of  greater  oppression  and  tergiversation  than  that  which 
stared  them  in  the  face  in  the  conduct  of  the  Grand 
Duke's  minister^  the  Baron  de  Berstett.  Ify  indeed^ 
what  was  stated  by  Berstett  was  true,  the  witness  Kress 
^had  committed  perjury.    It  was,  however,  too  mncb-to 
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lieart  liia  minisUr  afterwards  saying,  in  his  correspond- 

^oce    with   Mr.  Lainb,  ihai  he  ^^  trusted   his  exposilioa 

«»r  iMjutft.wauM  furuUh  a  most  convincing  proof  of  the 

ii^Uj.  iirnd  justice  of  his  goveromeDt/'    If  the 

eat  0i  Bft4eo  bud  been  jaat  or  impartial,  thea^ 

.M|»eMe4  Uf  Kres>  was  a  perjured  witness.    ^  If,  m/ 

T  <oo9tiDued  the  learned  geot.)  **  there  has  been 

jnore  pQwerful  ihan   that  of  Great  Britain 

^■trted  upen  this  occasion— -influence,  which  has  ope« 

— '^i  not  only  in  the  deterring  the  Baron  d'£nde  from 

ing  to  this  country,  but  which  has  ei^en  induced  the 

r  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  to  falsify  himself 

tbe  eyes  of  the  whole  world— in  that  cascj  I  wo»ld  ask 

^      r  lordships,  whether  there  be  one  among  you  who 

tiiU  tell  me  that  I  am  to  proceed  with  my  defence  to 

CSvltrBhe;  where  British  influence  has  failed,  hut  wh^re 

^nlbcr  influence  has  succeeded  in  compelling  the  attend* 

of  witnesses  on  the  opposite  side,  at  this  bar,  and 

iriibholdingy  at  the  same  time»  the  witnesses  for  our 

4    I  will  not  stain  the  purity  of  your  lordships'  pro* 

kigs,  1  will  not  pollute  a  court  of  justice,  by  dwell- 

moie  tbau  for  one  moment  upon  these  disgusting 

1  will  not  impugn  the  integrity  of  this  House,  by 

^Qippoaing  that  there  is  now  within  it  one  honest  ear 

^^jfbich  will  not  be  shocked  at  their  recital.''    He  meant 

tO'dtft  no  political,  reflection    upon    any   particular 

cpWQtry  i  he  viewed  with  no  contracted  preiudices  any 

Qollle  foreigners:  but  he  was  sure  that  the  House  would 

.^miie  with  him  ii^ looking  with  deserved  contempt  upon 

Mgie  individuals  among  those  foreigners— upon  Hano* 

V^nWD  ambasiiadors,  for  instance,  taking  upon  them« 

selfcil  the  dignity,  the  honour^  of  becoming  inspectors 

tf  diirty  sheets,  and  searching  into  the  contents  of  foul 

iOlMbes'  bags*     Why,  then,  to  the  great  shame  and  dis-* 

rse  of  those  individuals^  he  would  say,  (and  at  ieast^ 
the  morals  of  Englaudy  he  might  say  it,)  that  they 
ImwI  been  actuitted  in  this  their  meritorious  proceeding, 
tgi  |he  native  propensity  of  their  souls  to  grovel  in  filto^~ 
:9md  40  fevel  in  obscenity.     He  need  hardly  state,  that 
Ui  Mch  a  digraceful  course  no  individual  would  be  found 
.imdy  to  embark  who  boasted  the  nan^e  of  an  English^ 
;  much  less  one  who  bore  that  character.   He  would 
trouble  their  lordships  with  no  more  instances,  with 
r^aaotber  single  observation  drawn  from,  or  applying 
.%90  febe  partici^uir  apcusations  cot\tained  in  that  ^act  of 
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the  ^TideDce  to  which  he  had  adTerted.  There 
however,  one  point  in  this  case  which  he  held 
bound  to  bring  under  their  lordships'  consideratioti,  an 
which,  he  thought,  well  deserved  their  notice.  The 
had  been  told  that  they  had  closed  their  case  withon 
producing  the  boy  Austin,  the  Countess  Oldi,  Mariette 
the  half-sister  of  Demont,  Schiavini,  or  others,  who  a 
now  in  attendance  within  this  House,  as  witnesses  sum 
moned  on  the  part  of  the  Queen.  With  an  astonish 
ment  which  he  never  could  forget  had  he  heard  hi 
iearned  friends  on  the  other  side  charge  them  (th 
Queen's  counsel)  to  produce  their  witnesses.  Produce 
their  witnesses  !  When  these  counsel  had  established 
no  guilt,  they  were  to  be  told,  '^  you  shall  establish  her 
innocence  /'  as  if  this  were  really  an  inquiry  only  into 
the  conduct  of  the  Queen,  and  not  a  hostile  attack, 
founded  upon  false  evidence,  procured  by  the  most 
iniquitous  means,  against  the  honour,  rank,  and  cha* 
racter  of  her  Majesty.  Produce  their  witnesses  !— as  if 
his  learned  friends,  now  that  they  had  finished  their 
case,  could  bring  forward  one  single  instance  among 
their  list  of  criminal  charges,  which  was  made  out 
against  her,  which  was  not,  indeed,  absolutel}'  refuted. 
liCl  their  lordships  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  case  as 
it  now  stood.  At  one  period  of  it,  his  learned  friend, 
Mr.  Brougham,  had  said,  a4'ter  finishing,  perhHps,  one 
of  the  most  able  and  eloquent  arguments  ever  yet  ad- 
dressed to  that  House,  against  calling  in  Marietie  J>e« 
mont,  "  notwithstanding  ail  this,  1  will  call  her."  Mr. 
Brougham  was  right  in  saying  so  at  the  period  of  that  case. 
He  was  right,  because  the  Queen's  witnesses  had  not  then 
arrived.  His  learned  friend  did  not  then  know,  that 
they  should  be  able  to  take  the  case,  particle  by  paro- 
tide, and  to  show  to  demonstration  its  fraud,  falsehood, 
and  perjury.  "Therefore,"  said  he  (Mr.  Brougham), 
*^  we  must  meet  this  case, -by  adducing  general  evidence 
of  the  Queen's  conduct  in  opposition  to  all  that  Demont 
upon  her  cross-examination  may  be  ale  to  say.''  But, 
now  that  the  case  was  changed^  he  (Dr.  Lushington> 
would  ask  their  lordships  in  the  u^ime  of  common  sense 
how  these  witneshcs  would  stand  i  They  were  the  wit« 
nesses  best  known  to  the  Queen — who  had  had  the 
best  opportunities  of  observing  her  conduct — who  were 
nnder  the  greatest  obligations  to  her.  Mow,  if  no  stories 
could  be  extorted  from  tae&c  individuals  agajnn  her,  if 
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H  smofH  gronnd  of  charge  coald  be  got  at^  out  of  their 
ipotilKHiSy  then  n^hat  nn  OHtcry  would  there  be  raised 
|«|Dti  ibem  f  His  learned  frieads  would  direcilj  ex- 
fdm,.  "Obj|  tbeir  evidence  is  not  credible;  they  are 
vtftr  obligations  to  the  Queen ;  thev  are  relations  of 
srganniy  they  cannot  be  believed/'  W'ould  any  counsel 
hocUd  not  deserve  to  have  his  gown  stripped  off  his 
IfViUers  venture  to  produce  witnesses  under  this  liabi- 
;y;and  disadvantage  f  Aye,  but  was  this  all  f  If'they 
ene  persons  so  connected,  if  they  were  people  of  credibi- 
ty^-whyi  he  would  ask,  had  they  not  been  produced  on 
#.  other  side?  Why  had  not  the  SolicitorrGenei^a], 
ho  bad  told  their  lordships  that  he  had  laid  before 
i^na  all  the  testimony  which  was  deserving  of  credit, 
[eited  himself  to  obt^in^evidence  of  a  character  more 
i^uettiooable  than  his  own  f  Even  upon  this  argu- 
ant,  was  this  credibility  to  be  the  exclusive  privilege 
iihoae  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  accusation? 
^cre  they  to  reject  these  witnesses  as  non-essential  and 
Mt  deserving  belief,  and  to  say  that  tiie  others  were 
■eotial  witnesses  to  the  e^use  I  Und^r  such  circiahi- 
uices,  were  the  Queen'scquunsel  to  be  required  to  pro- 
loe  testimony  that  was  liable  to  be  so  met  P  No  ulan 
jadcment  would  have  done  so,  or  necessity  alone 
»nld  justify  it.  Did  that  necessity  exist  upon  the  pre- 
Dt  occasion  i  Let  his  learned  friends  point  out  to 
n  «one  single  part  of  their  case  supported  by  any 
edible  testimony,  which  they,  the  Queen's  counsel, 
id  not  met;  one  single  accusation  which  they  had 
»tarebotted.  Before  he  (Dr.  Lushington)  put  Mariette 
16  the  box,  he  must  have  something  further  to  do. 
e  .would  not  bring  her  there  to  disprove  charges  rest- 
g;upon  testimony  to  which  no  man  could  give  credit; 
,  be  exposed  to  the  merciless  fangs  of  such  a  cross* 
amination  as  Carlo  Furti  and  some  other  of  the 
accn's  witnesses  had  undergone.  It  was  not,  he  could 
sure  the  House,  that  he  feared  the  terror  of  a  cross- 
amination^  as  applied  to  any  one  of  those  persons  who 
id  formerly  surrounded  her  Majesty,  while  that  cross* 
amiaation  was  confined  only  to  the  acts  of  the  Queen* 
'bile  that  was  the  case,  he  feared  not  even  the  oppor- 
nities  for  misrepresentation.  But  when  he  saw  what 
id  been  the  course^  taken  here;  when  his  memory 
rved  bim  to  the  instance  of  the  Earl  of  Guilford  being 
loraaaly  cross-examined  as  to  some  declaraUQum^.^^  »\ 
Vef.  Pari  2.J  Qu 
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a  private  dinmg-tabie  kbovt  a  Greek  servant ;  and  when 
lie  remembered   that  that  dectarlitioii   was  not  omit 
charged  by  either  of  bis  learned  frienth  in  the  opeiitog>~ 
bat  came  out  only  in  tlie  courBe  of  escanitnation  ;  whea 
he  aaw  another  person  exariilned  as  to  a  scene  that 'had 
occonred  at  the  Villa  d'Este  yeai^  since^  and  of  which 
they  had  not  heard  till  the  moment  in  whichthe  qoes^ 
tion  was  first  put  from  the  other  srde^  be  was  sure  that 
he 'should  only  expose  a  witness  to  chat  unfair  species  ioT 
«xamination-in*cfaief  which  any  knowledge  of  fais»  «s  fK> 
the  fact,  could  not^^pon  cross-examination^  set  right* 
What  he  cOntenrded  for,  then^  was  this— ^that  the  Quecil 
should  be  tried  t>y  her  own  acts;  by  what  sbcherselp 
had  said  or  done  :  every  witness  produced  ojion  tbfe 
other  side  wtis  obligedi  upon  Ms  evidence  in  chief,  t» 
^peak  to  those  acts  of  the  Queen  ;  but  if  they  (her  Ma^ 
jesty's  coansei)  produced  a  witness,  and  if,  in  the  cdurs^ 
of  the  whole  six  yeirs,  it  unfortutiatety  habpened  thac 
some  lapse  of  memory,  some  qnarrel  witn  Bergartv 
sdlMe  personal  kiikprice,  or  any  other  of  the  numberless 
incidents  which  sudh  a  space  of  timemust  necessarily  far-^ 
-nish,  should  have  induced  him  to  do  whatf — ^why,  to  haife 
uttered  an  expression  which  could  by  possibility  be  tor- 
tured into  an  eixpression  of  disrespect  towards  the  Queen, 
what  consequence  could  follow  i  This— that  the  Queen 
would  suffer,  not  from  what  she  had  said  or  done,  but 
from  what  one  of  her  witnesses  in  a  moment  of  passion, 
.forgetful ness,  or  accident,  might  have  said  or  uttered. 
Their  lordships  would  remember  In  what  manner  Lieu- 
tenant Hownam  had  been  asked  as  to  his  declarations, 
and  how  other  witnesses  had  been  interrogated  upon  the 
same  point.    There  was  one  other  circumistance  that  be 
was  sure  they  would  not  forget — that  the  purpose  of  io^ 
quiring  into  the  declarations  of  witnesses  was  to  attack 
their  credit  by  procuring  a  contradiction.     Would  any 
man  who  presumed  to  advocate  a  cause  be  justified  in 
producing  witnesses  who  were   to  be  examinied  as  to 
such  declarations  when  the  whole  dep6t  of  Cotton-gar- 
den might  be  produced  to  falsify  them,  and  was  always 
in  readiness  to  come  forward  for  that  purpose  i    Believ- 
ing this  to  be  a  case  of  the  kind  he  had  described,  to  be. 
a  false,  foul,  dark,  and  malignant  conspiracy,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that,  judging  not  by  the  arguments 
that  had  been  offered,  but  by  the  experience  of  the  past, 
by  the  records  upon  their  lordships'  table — not  by  what' 


wiinesses  ipight  do,  but  by  wiiat  they  had  done— -ii 
i^qhIc)  he  easy  for  hJ9  learqed  friends  lo  renew  tbosc  di^ 
mm^     $^m»  w\nfih  b^  alre^j  been  ly^^Difesf^^  ^^ 

1^  IfHNhfciyf'  lN»rf  »9d  t>]r  m? »4s  f>f  tbi^  wo^  4efi9«|h^ 

llltoMI«)lb«t  WBMIMqr  bad  j^  ^Uf4  typerp  Jb^  A»r4Wr^ 

■toup  fb«t  4fmr»  imd  b^  die)  li^pp^  t^ifit  ib^  $m  ^If^ff  flff 

(iMaoMl  HTM  DKH  tp  (?|^ppi^  l^ia  9tieMl  to  %h^  xM^  WJ^J 

jj^j^ry ;  wbik  there  wa^  WY  1^^^  Wh9  ip  tbf  hop^^of 

^  ^ffrl  ^arfSid  to  ai»y  thai  jiber^  was  ^0  accosfi^W  wJtu^ 

•VW  QOI  difprov^.    Tbeir  lori4sblR»  V.^old  iIhiiI^  Mill 

.  jiMifi^jQ  pfijring  tb^  |h^^.^  VfM  fiovr  »o(  on^  ppiM  ijn 

.4Ut  .eM9  which  jTjequi^fl  further  ^)i^cida|ioa.    IJF  he 

^4mmf4  »  Ippi^  al  tkp  je;caqiiQi^tiQi|$>  90^  19  coojipmp^te 

.   llMt  4iflBEmBce  l|tf  yreen  th^  wiM^^sejs  }vb9in  h^r  AfM^ef^ 

,'i^«  fMHlD«sI  bad  prqd9c;«d  ^od  ib^^  prpdiic^d  Hp^Q  tb(s 

.idhMH  9i4i»#f?adeii9ly  woald  \^e  hQ)(|  4t  iwj^s  t^o^  pf  tjb« 

«loa  Jiingplar  pQptrasiU  which  tbe  i||ipa>  ^  ^g^  jyp. 

•^^MMfogi  <ei^q|d  fuimiab.    &^  ^op}fl  ;»^yj  IqoK  Ftf  JrJir 

\mfn»t^r,  look  at  tb^ir  fiopd^ct^  bpt,  ab^ve  ^}|^  |^  ^ 

'#Hl.obUepitipiii  op  tb^  one  9i<}e  tp  ^pe^  ithe  tjrijtt)ii  #p4 

tkr^fl9l)/^  of  •ll  tboie  oo^Jitieg  pp  jj^^  P^ber«    :\5rjij^ 

-Ib^r  lo]l}dah^>fi|  kfi4  W  ^n  ^W«4^pei  Ai;i^.b#f| 

M  wmmi^iQn  'W9f\m^  6v Tibe  e|:pres8  pwpp%e.pjr 

Mug  y^at i--pf  ip^iriog  *»Uo  ^^gujU^r  ^ppgipepc^ 

. .  «f  Ai^  PrJA^jeps  -of  W*lfl8.    He  l^oi^W:  no*  ih^j  t^Apr  pf 

^  the  JMUvcitioPiB  ppder.whiiifh  il;^a^  cpp2ipiwcvB.pcMe(^bv^ 

.  ikgrAb^,efffcjt9  bye.kp^  .wfaf^t  |tbo%e  io^r^o^u^ps.w^r/e* 

^^MkdifbU  be  kAe.w-rHb^t^i^^^  nopictDt  tbe  ^Qipati^H>q€;rfi 

Mm  ^eiltpJbUsbfd  pjt  Mi[ap,  tb^y  b^gap  Jby  MtQg  iMe. 

"IMWPPy  of  4i8qh4^rg9d  jervppjts^.^i)  j^^v^r  pnpe  pv/mM 

■  vlkmnnkfts  of  the  oppprtunijty.of  e^^u^iwpgiprbe|t|^f  tl)^ 

I'lirttpippy  cpuld  jbe  ^cppt^fulj.cited  pr  cpQ^rmed  b^  |^t 

fMTM  jpf  gr^iaijier  respectability^  ppjd  iV^d^  ^e^  sut^pioippil 

4cilidaiPSt«nQes.    Wbat>  t^n,  vk^  t^e  f^aie,pf  ihiy  .Q9i«j 

f  BerUFpnl^  Mk  the  HoMse  if  su9t^  ap.ios^iQce  ^/a^r.ppr 

.   wmnA  w  Wj;r  former  procjeeding^fis  t)i#^  ,wlM/|b  jt^  jf^aa 

iHlbopi  tP  noM^.  Jlipe  wjtnes^s  agaAa;^|J^  t^Qc^s^  Hfj[e 

tli#o«rfle4.hyiilhe:ac€a^ed,  and  /;^t^ipsd  tby^  ^br.fCfipser. 

ifWy  weiemken  ipto  jtbe  eiPipJoyipieot^^Q^rfKV^iir^  tt^e 

^fPfiOf  ihe  pro^ieqptpx.li^imself.    Their  4w4ibips  QqpM 

9iH  M^wmd^r  ^  ope  ;addit  ioaa),cii;9Um^MCA  of  pid^^ 

«||HllctiipgolP  the  WPpU  of  thi»  :p(0C^dipg»^e.^l4o|^te» 

.jAif«M«|)iitAhle,  i^ipputipn  thus  ^brp^p  ji^  tibe  w^Y  aC 

iMieiof  1^  jwti^* .  lie  Usqpgh^  tbj^  S^fiVyi^^X^^ 
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existence  and  the  operation  of  this  fact :  Restelli  waf 
taken  away  in  the  first  instance;  Saccbi  came  next,  and 
then  these  men  themselves  were  sent  to  seek  coniirma* 
tion  of  those  very  fabrications  and  evidence  which  they 
were  the  first  to  originate  and  to  arrange.  Graciont 
God  !  what  could  be  the  end  of  a  measure  proceeding 
upon  testimony  thus  procured  ?  What  would  the  event 
prove,  or  who  could  fofetel  the  consequence  of  an  in-' 
vestigation  resting  upon  the  evidence  of  men  who  had 
so  acted  i  Did  any  one  ever  hear  of  a  precedent  for  bd 
extraordinary  n  case  ?  Here  were  two  of  the  witnessesy 
Saccbi  and  Demont^  who  had  been  kept  at  the  sole 
expense  of  the  prosecutor  for  fifteen  months  previoni 
to  their  appearance  at  the  bar,  and  two  others  of 
them^  Resteiji  and  Mnjochi,  certified  and  acknow- 
^  ledged  to  be  in  his  employment.  These  were  fact* 
more  than  amply  sufiicitnt  to  demonstrate  the  anoma* 
lous  and  unjust  nature  of  that  commission;  that  com^^ 
misiion  indeed,  sat  not,  acted  not,  for  the  purpose  of 
truflfr  Having  opportunities  by  examination  and  inquiry 
of  acquitting  the  Queen  from  the  foul  slanders  propa- 
gated against  her,  they  had  proceeded  to  prepare  and 

:  encourage  'accusations  against  her  :  vested  with  suffi- 
cient powers  to  a^ertain  and  defeat  the  malevolence  of 

.  her  enemies,  their  conduct  had  tended  only  to  injure 
and  betray  her.  There  was  not  one  of  the  witnesses 
produced  before  the  House  who  possessed  any  one  of 
the  qualifications  which  are  the  usual  characteristics  of 

'    truth  ;  they  were  persons  of  no  character,  at  least  the? 

•  had  none^-to  lose ;  they  had  no  punishment  to  dread, 
and  even  after  they  arrived  in  England  they  must  hate 
learitt  from  the  memorable  example  and  timely  flight  of 
RestUli,  that  whatever  had  been  the  falsehood  of  thei^ 
deposition,  or  however  it  might  be  desired  rigorously  to 
sift  their  evidence,  impunity  and  escape  might  yet  be 
possible.  They  were,  therefore,  in  no  fear  of  punish^ 
ment  even  in  the  evient  of  contradiction.  Now,  was  it 
requisite  for  him  to  say  one  word  as  to  the  proof  of  the 
existence  of  this  conspiracy  f  He  thought  his  learned 
friend  (Mr.  Denman)  had  left  it  so  established,  that  no 
observation  fiom  him  was  requisite:  nay,  he  would  say 
this:- the  parties  accused,  it  must  be  confessed,  were 
Colonel  Brown,  ViiHercati,  Riganti,  and  Restelli ;  be 
had^  he*  must  own,  heard  one  word  said  in  favour  of  Col. 
Browfi  i  biit  not  one  could  be  urged  in  favour  of  Vimer- 
cati^ ..  Of  those  who  alone  could  ba^e  proved   or  dia- 
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^tftAll#|e,  Hestelir  was  gone  to  Ttiiljr,  filiMK  lii# 
h«d  been  justified  bo  fnUe  pretences  ;)  and  the 
f^ftiganti,  was  the  very  indivjdaal  who  6rst  pro* 
the  aehrlces  of  Restelii^  as  their  lordships  would 
p.*  42.  This  latter  the  other  side  had  Dot 
^*to  calf;  had  ihey  done  this — had  they  bdldljr 
Eigatitt  to  th^  bar,  and  brought  him  to  contradict 
lony  of  Omati  and  Carlini^  then  nfiight  they 
iid»  with  something  like  a  seemingof  fairness,  and 
'lotKtbing  Kke  a  show  of  justice,  that  they  bad 
'  ^iiiet  the  charge.  The  Queen's  counsel  had  done  all 
reqtiired  for  the  ends  of  justice  ;  he  said  nothing 
those  who  were  with  the  prosecution ;  but  when  be 
lat  they  had  neglected  so  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
of  calling  such  evidence  as  might  elicit  the  truths 
tbey  had  dared  to  put  one  of  the  principal  conspi* 
the  box  to  answer  for  himself,  away  with  tbii 
/|NretleDce  of  justice — away  with  this  fr'rvoions  pre- 
^'fatimess,  and  with  eve^y  claim  to  openness  qk 
'  ility.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  there  waa^ 
DO  impediment  to  bring  forward  such  evidence 
'iKecoiDing  honour  and  fairness.  What  argument, 
'^SRrald  Justify  the-course  that  had  been  taken  i  if 
itored  to  assign  any  one,  it  would  be  this— ^tbe 
itioD  of  Vimercati.  N^ver  once  in  the  course 
^-examinations  did  his  learned  friends  {Ire- 
P'fb  approach  any  facts  that  should  prove,  that  as 
Vraie^cati  was  concerned,  the  whole  of  this  abo« 
and  atrocious  conspiracy  bad  been  carried  on  by 
most  unjustifiable ;  that  the  evidence  whicli 
lao  commission  procured  had  been  procured  by 
^bich  an  honest  man  would  have  shrank  with 
from  employing.  He  would,  however^  say  ao- 
furtber  of  the  conduct  of  those  who,  having 
»ifer;  ought  to  have  used  it  to  discover  the  troth; 
would  say  wts  this — that,  vested,  as  it  was,  with  all 
tmm  which  a  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  could  com« 
j^po«sessing  all  that  influence  over  foreign  mini- 
^Wnrich  he  coirld  exert,  established  in  full  authority 
~  \n,  and  sending  its  couriers  and  agents  through* 
Italy  and  Germany,  never  had  the  unlimited 
'ofvtlMf  commission,  particularly  its  power  of  in* 
I,  been  exercised  in  one  solitary  instance  to  at^ 
l||l|L;ille  eodi  of  justice.  Sir  Wm.Gell  remained  io- 
iite; iDii|itsUmied f  Mr«Cra¥;eii  remaiaed  in  l%a\^  v^« 
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^titsiioDed;'Dr.  Holland  ooexamiofd.;  flie;  Cotfi^  Y#* 

«iJi  uncalled  for ;  Sicard  nnsoaghc.    He  did  w^  M, 
vbat  ought  to  have,  beeo  the  courae  ibete  indWidaill 
should  have  adopted,  bat  he  did  say,  that  when  ai)  Uifijk 
poarerB  were  intrusted  to  tbe  bands  of  t.b<  accaf|ei|..i| 
was  tbe  most  extraordinary — the  moat  soUuiry  ipstajiiivi 
of  iheir  exertions  in  any  other  way  wbioll  be  bad  ef«r 
beaid  of^  that  Lieut.  Hownam  was  sent  for  by  the  K|M 
Ijord.of  the  Admiralty  to  be  asked  whef^  ^W^^p  ^ 
seaman^  was,  after  all  the  industry  and  pe 
which  had  been  manifested  in  f upport  of  tbf 
tlon — one  half  of  that  industry  and  persevefancf 
k9M Jide,  for  tbe  intere^t^  of  jastice,  would  ^ve  i 
their  lordships  ihe  painful  duty  o^  now  lineiing-ilp 
those  well-founded  representations  bar  hlHfi$lf»  Mfh 
sel  were  bound  to  make.    An  impartial  iiiv«iitigaticp^# 
tbe  e? idcnee  on  both  sides  before  tbe  jpiracecping  JW 
instituted,  wpuld  have  saved  the  countrv  from  4be  a#l    ^ 
which   at  present  impended  ovei:  iu    He  h^iinfi^A 
ihank  their  lordships  for  the  indulgeaee  withwhiicbAJp 
had  beard  him,  after  their  attention  had  bflen  ^lr<eijSii 
many  times  eagagedby  tbia  strange  inquury.  He  Ifn^jp 
lUusirioils  client^  her  honour  andcharaeter,  in  |iie  JbMP 
of  tb^  House  wiib  lb?  inost  nerfecit  poa^fideitGe :  -blMW  j 
ber,  not  to  the  mer4:y,  but  to  the  justice/of  their  ilardWhjfp^  ' 
Ih.  Lu$k$ngtoB  having  retired  from  the  ^at^ 
Earl  Greff  observed,  tnat  at  this  late  hour  h(e  Abo^dbt    i 
it  would  be  unfair -lo.tbe  learned  gentlemen  on  I^ciMmI' 
aide  to  require  them  to  commence  their  r^plv.    Bfif^ 
the  Hoiiseadjouracid  he  woulfd*  however,  take  ^beMf 
portonity  of  stating,  itbat  after  renconsidering  ibe^siir    J 
y^\4  be  did  not  intend  to  persevere. in ^bie  motiMjp    ; 
whicb  Jie  bad;given  notice  :on  a  previous  day :  ^bt  .bw    ' 
duclion  of  depositions  abroad  could  qnly.app^r  tajQlr 
mont  and  Saccbi,  because  they  only  ajppeared  ito  i^f$ 
Iseeo  Awprn  to  those  depositions.  Had  be  given  bii  WWR 
at  an  earlier,  period  of  the  inquiry,  it  might  Jble  {MFpyMI    ' 
to  persevere  in  it;  but  it  seemed  useless. now  to.cpllfiir 
depofiiiions  when  no  opportunity  would  be  i^Jlb^A^M 
the   witness  of  vecoocilii^^  If  possible,  any  #MPaini 
diacrepancies.  .J«'or  this  r<eason  he  withdrew  bis  ni3tj(i|i 
though  be  thought  it  right  to  add,  that  with  cegard  jUMlf 
two  (principal  witnesses  >he  had  named^  be  ttdeftaJMl 
wished  for  no  further  imfocmatioo.  *    jib  ■ 

Tbe  Howe  nben  adfpUfMd  M  tD  9«ktliMtrpfm;%li  h}  i    * 
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fWENTY^SECOND  DJY.^-^cttober ^7 .  . 
liter  the  uiual  forms  had  been  gone  through^  tbt 
imgf-Gcfiers/  expressed  the  reluctance  be  felc  oi  - 
ag  once  more  occasion  to  call  upon  their  lord^bipt 
icat  what  he  -had  still  to  state  on  this  subject :  not 
■he  wJM^ot  in^essed  with  the  deepest  sense  oS  i\^ 
Bftaace  of '  the 'case^  but  because  their  lordships'  atr- 
mi  bad  already  been  so  severely  taxed,  aod  their 
-  to  much  occupied.  His  learned  friends  oB.tbe 
r^ide  hbd  been  for  the  last  three  days  employed  in 
iaaamg 'their  lordships,  and  therefore  ii>eir  attention 
Linow  be  in  a  great  measure  exhausted.  Besides^ 
mbtect  itself  had,  by  frequent  discussion,  become 
m  lodependeDtly  of  these  considerations,  he  felt 
jwn  inability,  and  could  not  help  entering  on  his 

With  anxieiy,  especially  when  be  considered  that 
imeqnence  of  the  ^reat  length  .and  eloquence  of 
i|iecches  of  lier  Majesty's  advocates,  be  might  be 
IT' the  neoessity  of  making  a  larger  demand  on  their 
ihsps'  time  than,  under  other  circumstances,  he 
lid  have  thought  advisable.  Before,  however,  he 
joaebed  tiie  facts  of  the  case,  .be  hoped  their  lord* 
I  i^oold  permit  him  to  advert  to  a  topic  which  bad 
Camoh  dwelt  upon,  and  strongly  and  frequently 
lAiDQ  their  attention  in  the  course  of  the  proceed- 
•^namely,  the  peculiar  disadvantage  under  which 
Miyesty  was  alleged  to  labour  in  making  her  de^ 
e*  Bat,  whatever  might  have  been .  said  on  that 
^  be  had  no  doobt  that  their  lordships  would  agree 
,4iim,  that  the  whole  of  the  allegations  connected 
:'k'were  unsupported  by  fact,  when  they  came  to 
idelr  the  manner  in  which  the  proceedings  against 
Ifajesty  had  been  conducted.  When  all  the  wit* 
lafor  the  prosecution  had  been  examined,  and  their 
eote  printed'— when  all  the  charges  and  the  prodf 
keoome  folly  known  to  her  Majesty— at  that  import- 
period,  at  the  close  of  the  evidence,  their  lordships 
ailted  the  case  to  stand  over,  and  allowed  her  Ma- 

vriMutever  time  she  might  think  fit  to  demand  for 
•ration.  Unlimited  funds  were  placed  at  her  dis^ 
I  to  answer  every  expetise  which  might  be  incurred, 
every  facility  which  the  government  of  thia  country 
i  anord  for  procuring  witnesses  from  abroad  was 
lied*  He  hoped  that  this  extraordinary  iadul- 
aewliicli  their  lordship&  bad  been  pleased  to  ^\«i\^ 
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would  not  be  hereafter  drawn  into  a  precedent^  fornih 
thing  would  be  more  hazardous  in  the  administration  of 
justice  than  such  a  practice  of  affording  time  to  answer 
a  case  after  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  charge 
was  gone  through  ;  and  this  observation  applied  parii*  » 
cularly  to  the  present  case^  according  to  the  showing  of 
the  other  side.  It  had  been  alleged  that  the  witnesiei 
were  perjured  and  corrupt,  because  such  testimonj  WM 
easily  procured  in  the  country  from  which  they  came. 
But  if  perjured  testimony  could  so  easily  be  procuredi 
did  not  the  publication  of  the  evidence^  and  the  delay 
allowed  for  the  defence,  facilitate  the  obtaining  it  ?  Be 
was  sure,  therefore,  that  her  Majesty  had  sustained  no 
disadvantages  from  the  manner  in  which  the  proceeiL* 
ings  against  her  had  been  carried  on  ;  and  that  the 
would  have  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  her  defence 
being  injured,  even  if  the  most  extraordinary  talents  bad 
not  been  employed  in  conducting  it.  Her  case  was  nov 
presented  to  their  lordships,  not  under  circumstances 
of  disadvantage,  but  under  those  of  advantages  witk 
respect  to  means  of  defence,  and  the  ability  with 
which  they  were  employed,  never  before  experienced 
on  any  other  occasion.  If,  then,  after  all  these 
great  means  und  resources,  they  have  failed — if  the 
case  remain  as  it  originally  stood,  uncontradicted 
— noy,  if  It  be  supported  by  the  evidence  adduced  OD 
the  defence,  her  Majesty  certainly  cannot  complaitt 
that  her  failure  is  owing  to  an}'  impediment  experienced 
in  her  defence.  She  cannot  complain  that  she  haa  beei 
deprived  of  the  means  of  setting  forth  her  case^  and 
must  admit  that  she  has  possessed  the  peculiar  ad  vantM 
of  having  called  most  extraordinary  talents  to  her  auL 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  path  he  had  to  pumc 
was  a  plain  one,  though  it  might  be  painful  and  tediom* 
He  could  not  enliven  it  with  the  eloquence  of  his  learned 
friends,  nor  scatter  over  it  those  flowers  of  imaginatits 
in  which  they  had  indulged.  To  them  the  field  tof 
ornament  was  open  ;  all  the  brilliant  illustrations  of 
antiquity,  and  all  that  modern  authors  afforded,  weft 
in  their  power,  and  they  could  resort  to  them  to  capti- 
vate the  feelings  or  adorn  their  orations.  To  them,  al 
he  had  said,  this  field  was  thrown  widely  open,  and 
they  had  entered  it,  and  avdiled  themselves  or  the  ad* 
vantages  it  aflforded  to  the  utmost  extent.  He  waSj  oD 
ihe  contr«ry»  condemned  to  call  only  simple. facts,  and 
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iTillldnly  aDd  onadonieo  beforcf  tbeir  lordakipft ; 
mt  Wkb  care  and  atteDtion  the  evidence  which 
I;  addnced  in  the  cate^  upon  whidh  facts  and 
ifaeir  lordships  must  ultimately  tiecide,  without 
f-lo'any  of  tnose  irrelevant  topics  which  Had 
lliiifparingljr  introduced.  The  charge  against  her 
'was  contained  in  the  preamble  to  the  bill :  but 
been  so  often  repeated  in  the  course  of  their 
igs^  that  it  Would  be  a  waste  of  their  lordships' 
Vbe  now  to  stop  to  describe  it.  But,  before  he 
■iSftlitd  the  facts  of  the  case,  he  trusted  he  migbt 
Mbkled,  in  the  outset,  toavail  himself  of  what  had 
pjyiitodWledged  by  his  adversaries,  who  had  been  coiti- 
j||b» admit  that  the  case  for  the  bill, was  complete^ 
[iHMeiice  was  to  be  credited ;  that,  if  the  witnesses 
J^- be  believed,  they  had  fully  proved  all  the 
K^^^ii^d  in  the  preamble.  He  must  also  avail 
llP'tff  another  admission,  not  mereljr  made  by  the 
'  i.'ftut  by  the  art  of  his  learned  friends.  They 
admitted  that  the  case  for  the  bill  was  sustained 
Udce,  but  they  showed  that  they  considered  it 
HI  which  required  the  fullest  answer.  They  had 
■Ittogly  employed  three  weeks  in  examining  wit* 
-apd  six  days  in  speeches  to  reply  to  that  case, 
'ai  it  stood,  was  acknowledged  to  be  triumphant, 
f^rbile  their  lordships  were  considering  the  evi* 
iet  this  admission  never  be  forgotten.  In  exa- 
^^be  evidence  adduced  for  the  defence,  their 
would  now  have  to  consider  not  so  much  how 
iari=  contradicted,  but  how  far  it  had  confirmed 
^8  proved  in  suj^rt  of  the  bill.  In  this  case 
artful — he  did  not  say  so  disrespectfully,  for  it 
judicious  for  advocates,  under  the  circum- 
which  they  were  placed — but  the  most  artful 
\d  been  resofted  to  in  the  defence.  His  learn* 
had  constantly  taken  care  to  select  insulated 
ftcts,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  their  con* 
i-agai nit  them,  while  they  left  entirely  out  of 
le  l^adine  facts  of  the  case.  They  then  arcoed 
insulated  facu  asif  the  whole  merits  ot  the 
ftided  on  them,  and  turned  completely  aside 
lohsideratton  of  all  those  important  facts  and 
Ibees  by  which  their  lordships  judgment  must 
Before  he  proeeeded  to  examine  the  par- 
ett,^be  would  thereforfj  witl^  theit  \oid%>\\^^' 
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permis^ipni  fepvr  to  ibe  leacling  V?irqqni8^jiQ^^  tq  ?rhi^ti 
t|ieir  attfiuion  ^ou\(\  h^ve  |p  b^  cori^tanUy  directed  ip* 
fprmipg  an  opinioa  up  tins  pjise.    The  firftt  of  thesQ  qii-r 
cijm^tances  was  the  favp^pf  ^hQwn  by  h^r  Maj^tjf  m 
tlis^t  person  whoi^e  name  h^ri  W^i^  ^P  Qft^n  fDeotiopild 
in  tlip  course  of  (hese  prpfreedings — l^e  nieani  {l^rgAni* 
Th£(t  msin  was  taken  into  her  Mlr\je$ty'4  s^rvicf^  fit  MijiA 
in  \he  month  of  October,  )ttl4;  that  vitbin  a  few  ^hMtfl 
n^ontbs,  tiiat  maoi  witboqt  i^ny  apparent  motive  OD  tbfi 
ground  of  his  ^ervicesj  wi^  taken  into  particuUr  ffiv^uii} 
tbat  without  any  rcason^bl^  cause,  without  any  pr^l^qafk 
without  any  object  that  could  h^  coi\jeotvir^,  fzpfM 
that  of  the  licentious  intprcoyrsa.  oharge4  ii|  lb?  b4(^ 
that  map   was  advance^,  ^nd  placed  on  a  footiog  of 
familiarity  with  his  ipistre^s  ;  and  thai,  ?rbil^  bo  slill  bfid 
a  iiienial  situation  at  Naples,  his.  child  nnd  other  roffBr.' 
bers  pf  his  iaaiily  were  taken  into  her  M8J?8i^s  boni0*- 
hold.     Their  lordsbipi  would  also   find  tl\i!^t  withiq  % 
short  period  after  he  was  engaged,  t^nd  while  h^  w^d 
still  a  courier,  be  dined  with  his  royal  mistreas,  and  UmK' 
he  wa^  very  soon  after  raised  to  a  station  which  mighl 
have  regularly  entitled  him  to  that  honour.    Their  loiA*. 
ships  wou^ld  likewise  see  in  the  evidence  tb^  proof  q{ 
his  having  bren  loaded  with  titles,  doubtless  pro.cqve4 
through  her  Majesty,  because  it  was  absurd  to  suppoM 
such  a  mpn  as   tiiergaiQi  had  the  ipeans  of  oblaiaiog 
them.      He   was  now  placed  on  terms  of  the  closeil 
faniiliarity  with    her   Majesty,  and  that  intii9,apy  ^pAe 
tiuued  for  a  period  of   six   years  without  diiuiqutiQi^ 
until  she  arrived  at  the  opposite  shor^  on  her  way  |9 
Eugland^   when  he  wa^  disi;ai^$ed--rnot,  howev^Fj  d^H: 
itiisited  her  service,  but  to  a  ^eat  whi^h  the  Que^D  bll 
provided  for  him  at   Milan,  her   regard    for  him  G<Mh 
tiauiug  the  same,  though  she  bad  not  brougbi  hina  IQ 
this  country.    These  facts  his  learned    frienda  had  Ml' 
attempted  to   contradict.     They  wer^  admitted,  oo   eUr 
hands,  and  their  lordships  could  not  displace  them  froQi 
their  minds  in  coming  to  a  dccisjon  on  tb^  bill.     TheiC<i' 
fore,  while  his   learned  friends  tH^ized  on  the  oasiei^  «fr' 
iN  iplQs  and  on  board  the  poiacca,  which  wer^  insql^toA 
iacts,  their  lordships  would  perceive  tiiat  they  were  tt^ 
be  considered  with  reference  to  the  leading  fact  he  hAH' 
now  uieotioned,  and  with  that  reference  form  ibeii:  opir 
niou  on.  the  whole  case.    Before  he  approached,  the  fi^lft' 
of  the  case,  those  from  which  the  advilierous.iqt^coapf^' 


m§»  deft  mertly  presamecf,  JiBt>  as  be  coniehd^Ai  proved, 
Im  itfofild  Doi  too  stron^lj  impress  oii  their  lordships' 
flmdi  the  necessity  of  neter  leMv'iiig  otil  of  their  vieir 
iIM'  manner  in  Whieh  this  man  had  been  taken  irrte 
Atvonr  by  her  Majesty^  the  milnner  in  which  his  famtljr 
•Iwd  been  taken  under  her  prutectiun^  and  the  manner  in 
jmhimh  he  biniself  had  been  covered  with  honours,  and 
IHmtni^d  with  estatirs.  Har'ttig  made  these  introdactorj 
liurks,  he  would  now  turn  to  the  evidrh^y  and  exa- 
te.  the  facts  in  the  order  of  titoe  in  whifcb  they  bad 
brt>ugbt  before  their  lordships;  anid  the  statement 
l|9i!#aB  about  lo  make  He  was  c^(Jnftdent  would  receive 
thtir  patient  and  anxious  at-tenlion.  Bergami  havinlg 
hmA  hired  at  Milan  as  a  cauriery  under  cireumstanees 
te  should  berekfter  examine,  proceedH  in  that  capacity 
tb?  Naples,  where  ber  Royal  Highness  arMved  in  the 
riM>nih  of  November,  IBI4,  and  from  that  time  com-> 
peaced  the  evidence  in  suppoi^t  of  the  ..preamble  of 
Ae  bilL  In  entering  on  this  part  of  his  subject, 
hb   would  remark    thuft    his    learned    friends   did    not 

aMtr  the   evidence   as   it   really   stood/   but   in    re- 
>Bce  to  bis  (the  Atforney-General's)  opening;  and, 
-jycaiise  it  fell  short  of  that  apenins:,  ihey  inferred  that 
Jhia   Was   of  no  value,  and  said,  unless  the  case  opened 
Wt  all   ptoved,    the    whole    of    it   mlist   fall    ta   the 
■pfciiad.      h  was,    however,   their   lordsliips'  duty,   as 
jaigea,   to  discard   ilkogether  bis  (the  Attorn^y-Uerie- 
Iri^aj  opening,  which  he  was  jastified  in  making,  on  the 
.Ipftctation  that  it   would  be  ^bstamiated.     But  their 
lordthipa  were   to  decide  on  the  evidence  only.      His 
.liiiraeo  frienda  knew  too  much  of  the  practice  of  courts 
'aF'la#  not  to  know  that  no  counsel  was  tied  df)wn  strictly 
iaiMaltng  bis  ease.     In  every  instance  a  wide  field  was 
lift'  for  the  counsel  in  tbia  respact.     But  suppose  he  were 
la  grant  the  assumption  of  his  learned  friends,  what  state 
aaiM  they  themselves  be  in  when  he  showed  how  they 
niled  lA  supporting  their  case?     He  had,  at  the  worst, 
iMarpted  to  substantiate  bis  opening;  but  they  had  not 
tvtti  Ventured  to  substantiate  their  opening.     They  pio- 
tbiwcl  to  produce  witttesses  at  their  lordships'  bar,  whom 
fkef  onber  could  npot  or  dared  not  produce.     Let  then 
Ad  case  at  Naples  be  examined  by  the  principles  he  had 
imiccl^  and  their  lordships  would  find  that,  if  what  he 
,1ial  opened  with  respect  to  it  was  not  proved  to  the  full 
tMa^/^et  that  it  waa  substantially  proved.    What  was 
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that  case  ?  It  was,  that  her  Majesty  had  altered  the  ar- 
rangement which  had  previously  existed  respecting  Wm. 
Austin,  who  used  to  sleep  in  her  bed-room;  that,  on  the 
second  night  after  their  arrival  at  Naples^  Bergami,  who 
had  previously  occupied  a  room  in  the  garret  near  the 
other  servants,  was  removed  to  another  apartment,  be- 
tween which  and  thaiof  her  Koyat  Highnessthere  was  a 
private  communication  :  that  upon  the  night  of  the  opera 
she  returned  home  at  an  early  hour,  and  having  made  an 
excuse,  and  dismissed  Wm.  Austin  from  her  room,  that 
then  the  act  took  place  which  formed  the  fnundaiioD  of 
ihccharge  against  her  Majesty.  Their  lordships  would  find 
that  there  was  ample  evidence  of  facts  which  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  an  adulterous  intercourse  then  took  place. 
How,  he  would  ask,  was  this  case  met  ?  It  remained  on- 
contradicted  ;  though  it  was  asserted  by  the  other  side 
to  be  contradicted  in  every  part.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  said  to  be  contradicted  with  respect  to  Wm.  Austin. 
Now  let  him  call  their  lordships'  attention  to  the  evidence 
on  this  point.  It  was  proved  by  Demont,  that  previously 
to  that  night  Wm.  Austin  had  generally  slept  in  the  bed* 
room  of  her  Iloyal  Highness.  Mr.  Craven  is  called  to 
contradict  this,  and  to  state  that,  long  before  their  arri* 
val  at  Naples,  William  Austin  had  not  constantly  slept  ia 
her  Royal  Highness's  apartment:  and  that  he  himself, 
Mr.  Craven,  who  described  himself  to  be  one  of  her 
Majesty's  equerries,  but  who  might  have  added  to  that 
description  one  of  her  monitors—- that  he  had  pointed 
ou^t  to  her  Majesty,  in  Germany,  the  indelicacy  of  al- 
lowing Wm.  Austin,  then  a  boy  of  13,  to  continue  to 
sleep  in  her  room.  He  stated  that  he  had  in  fact  given 
her  Majesty  a  prospective  caution  on  this  subject  before. 
they  arrived  at  Naples.  Did  her  Majesty  obey  the  can* 
tion  which  was  thus  given  her?  Was  the  alteration 
which  Mr.  Craven  had  suggested  made  after  this  com- 
munication ?  No  such  thing.  Carrington,  on  whose 
evidence  he  should  have  to  make  no  very  mild  com- 
ments before  he  closed  his  case,  had  indeed  been  called 
to  satisfy  their  lordships  that  the  arrangement  ^f  Wm. 
Austin's  bed  had  been  altered  ;  but  on  his  cross-exami* 
nation  it  appeared  that  he  could  not  swear  whether  Wm. 
Austin  had  slept  more  than  once  or  twice  out  of  her 
Royal  Highness's  room  previously  to  her  arrival  at 
Naples.  Not  heinir  contented  wiili  tl-is  evidence,  his 
learned  friends  had  called  Sicard  to  the  bur;  and  so  littlo 
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Wft»  ibe  arrangement  spoken  of  known  to  him,  that  he 
deposed  that,  in  the  arrangement  which  he  made  of  the 
rooms  at  Naples^  he  did  not  allot  any  apartment  to  Wm. 
Anstio,  excepting  that  he  would  sleep^  as  usual^  in  ber 
Royal  Highness's  room.  Sicard,  however,  acknowledged^ 
•t  p.60S»  (Def.  Pt.  \.p.  6490  that,  shortly  after  their  ar* 
rival  at  Naples,  Wm.  Austin  did  change  from  ber  Royal 
mess's  room  to  another  room,  though  be  could  not 
!tly  recollect  the  time  when,  and  added  that  it  was 
in  consequence  of  her  Royal  Highness  saying  to  him 
(Sicard)  that  the  boy  was  at  that  time  too  old  to  sleep  in 
her  room'  any  longer,  and  ought  therefore  to  have  a  room 
to  himself.  Demont  had  stated  to  their  lordships,  that 
her  Royal  Highness  had  made  a,  similar  declaration  to 
her  only  the  night  before  they  arrived  atNaples,  Sicard's 
evidence,  their  lordships  would  see,  fully  corroborated 
shat  of  Uemont,  at  the  same  time  that  it  contradicted 
that  of  Keppel  Craven  and  Wm.  Carrington  ;  therefore, 
so  fiar  from  the  evidence  which  had  been  given  in  sup^P 

Krt  of  the  bill  having  been  shaken  by  that  which  had 
eo  brought  against  it,  it  had  been  literally  strengthened 
hj  it ;  Sicard,  who  had  made  all  the  arrangements  of 
tlic  room,  and  who,  therefore,  was  most  likely  to  know 
them,  being  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  two  witnesses  he 
had  just,  mentioned.  I'hat  fact  being  thus  established 
out  of  the  mouths  of  her  Majesty's  own  witnesses,  he 
ihonld  now  proceed  to  the  next  point  in  his  case. 
What  was  it?  Why,  that  Bergami,  though  he  had 
slept  on  the  first  night  along  with  the  other  servants, 
had  been  removed  to  a  different  apartment  on  the  second. 
Hit  learned  friends  had  stated  that  this  removal  had 
been  made  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Queen,  and  by 
Sicard's  authority  alone.  At  p. 594,(De/.  Pi,  1.  p.  242 J 
their  lordships  would  find  that,  \T)ough  Sicard  had  stated 
he  had  had  no  communication  previously  with  her  Ma- 
jesty, on  the  subject,  he  had  also  stated  that  he  had  had 
some  communication  with  Hieronimus  upon  it.  Hiero- 
nimos,  who  might  have  given  some  explanation  of  the 
naiore  of  that  communication,  had  not  been  culled  to 
ffive  it,  and  the  failure  of  his  learned  friends  to  call 
Hieronimus  upon  that  point  had  excited  a  suspicion 
10  his  mind  that  the  removal  had  originated  in  conse- 
qaeoce  of  a  suggestion  of  her  Royal  Highness,  con- 
veyed to  Sicard  through  Hieronimus.  Sicnrd  was 
then  asked,  "  Do  you  recollect  any  reasons  you  had  (ox 
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this. ulceration  ?'  HDd  h^  dnswered^  ^'  th«  principal  remm 
1  haci  wai,  thm  therv  was  a  gU^d  doof  which  went  into 
the  gardeni  that  was  not  ^«i^ ;  and  therefore  I  ihougbt 
it  right  that  a  servatti  or  some  one  dhnuld  sleep  there-^ 
n  male."    IF  the  readon  of  Bei-gami's  being  retrioveri  to 
ibid  apartment  wns  really  to  pfotcal  hili*  Royal  Highneu 
frotn  danger^  and  to  prevent  any  persons  from  reaching 
her  eahinet  from  the  garden^  how  was  it,  he  would  a^k, 
that  the  Communication  hetween   the  cabinet  and  the 
gardeii  had  not  been  entii'ely  cut  off  by  stopping  up  the 
ghiss  door*;  which  would  have  added  so  greatly  to  hei 
Koyal  Highnesses  seoufity,  which  Sicard  had  declared 
was  the  only  object  which  he  had  in  view  ?     But  that  Wat 
the  pretended  not  the  reali  reason  ;  for  tliough  Bergami 
might  be  placed  ther<»  to  obtain  security  for  her  Royal 
Highness  against  all  attacks  from  without,  there  was  no* 
thing  at  all  to  protect  her  Royal  Highness  from  the  visitl 
of  Bergami  himself.     It  was  worth  their  lordships'  whilt 
to  observe  the  mnnner  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  ex^ 
plain  this  circiinititanire  by  Carrington's  evidence*    He 
(Carrington)  knew  of  no  fiuch  reason  as  that  mentioned 
by  Sicard  ;  he  had  heard  of  no  such  motive  being  assigned 
for  the  removal  of  Bergami ;  he  had  never  been  informed 
that  it  had  taken  place  for  the  security   of  her  Royal 
tligliness.  On  the  contrary,  at  p,  36(3,  (Def,  PL  I .  p.  t05-> 
he  declared  the  reason  why  Bergamt's  room  waschnnged 
to  be  because  it  was  so  low  that  he  oould  not  stand  dp 
in  it.     When  such  contrary  attempts  at  explanatioii  WM 
madc;  and  when  one  of  them  (night  have  been  oornrbiM ' 
rated  by  Hieronimus,    who  had   not  been  calMy  tbeit 
lordships  would  see  fhnt  the  reasons  assigned  for  tbisieb 
moval  were  by  no  means  satisfactory;  and  when  tbey  fe^ 
collected  the  general  view  of  the  case  which  he  had  pre^ 
viously  nrged^  they  would  not  be  able  to  entertttiiT  clltf 
slightest  doubt  of  its  having  been  made  in  order  to  entftrni 
an  uninterrupted  commonication  belt? een  Bergami  and 
her  Royal  Highness^     Another  pointy  on   which   it  had 
been  sij^ted  that  I>emont  hfid  been  fnlly  contradicted,  wal 
Ibe  point  of  time:  now  he  begged  leave  to  say  that  sM 
bod  met  with  no  contradiction  npon  that  point,    for  all 
fbac  she  had  stated  at  p.  (249,  (Ch.p.  3070  regarding  tbi 
Queen's  return  from  the  opera,  was  this-^^'  It  seemed  toh«f 
that  she  returned  eari^.'^  She  had  not  sworn  that  her  Roysl 
Highness  had  returned  early,  bot  merely  that  H  so  appeaf** 
e4l    Sir  Wiiliam  Ged  and  Mr,  KcppeJ  Craven  bad  beetf 


c%]UA  tg  pcQve  \\\9i\  hqr  Rpyal  HighuQs^  b:iU  uat  tt* 
tvro^cl  iUL  «  v^rjT  lsi\^  hour,  an^  <iba(.  sho  h^4  b<?ei%  :( onr 
dq(A^  ^(^  ((^9  MQQr  of  her  ^pi4rtM;i<^m  by  Sir  William 
Gk(|l«     Tbit  W4«  npi  gonUaclicliou  t^Q  DvUdoiUi  wh^  hod 

H*.tf4  \^^^h  ^^^^^  ^l)^  ii^^  l$^(^^  ^P  (^^1*  Royal  UiKhnesa':! 
lm)rropim  b^r  Uoyu)  Highness  (ji$|ins$e<)  her,  uud  }x^ut 

Hbwb  Mf  le^rn^<l  fri^QcJ^  qn  tbe  gib^r  side  bud  at- 
tfVi^fi^  tQ  expli\ift  by  a  r^t'eK^uce  t.o  tbe  wuieiw^Jose^ 

i^W  pr^V?4  |ba^  (here  wa%  uq  coutcadicUop  as  \m  pioiiU 
oJT  tiqp»es  he  vyould  u^^t  «how  tibat  ib^r^  w^  uooe  in 
ttws^Ut^ve  fiuif^tiqns  of  tb^  roonxis  of  h«r  Royal  High* 
ImH  HQc^SfCgaU^i*  The  free  cviiimunicatiou  betweeo. 
tlhlpfiS  t«^  rooiQs  di4  Qot  avaod  qr  the  evid(;nce  of  JUe* 
ntMl  11^4  Maj^P^-'hi  alon^,  hijit  i(  bad  be<i:u  proved  aUo 
bji  tiUe  ^videni^  of  Wbitcombe  and  Sicurd.  l*hey  had 
•U^4  ^\M^  ^V^fc  w^  ^  secret  QoiniDuriicaiioD  ruoning 
WlW^Q  ib^qp  parallel  io  tbe  passage  vkliich  led  to  the 
CimilK  oi  Glr.  (loilaiHi  and  other  persons  io  tho  suite. 
Anotber  fpi^^  vhicb  his  Uarncd  frieiKis  had.  d^cbu^d 
«|f^l.i\Qt  prQv^  was  tbi^-^tbat,  bee  Royal  tligbu^ss  Uud 
1^  ^tv>VQ  h^rs^M  till  late  i^  the  following  rax>rniiig 
iii^r  the  oriinioal  intercourse  bad  cointneuced.  Hi4. 
leaned  friends  had,  lu>wever,  omit,tecl  to  call  tbe  atteo* 
(1^  gfi^KiC  lordships  \o  tlie  testiinooy  of.  Uemont,  who,^ 
a(  e.^Of^  rCA.  p.  347.)  bad  ^tat^ed,  that  after  she  bad 
dps^%^^4  bc^c  ft.oyal  Highness  tbut  morning,  she  (her 
Ro^'^J  Higlft^ess)  v^eqt  iatiO  (be  stmal)  c;il)iije't,  where  sb^ 
rfi^Ai^edt  ^ea>rly  a,a  hour  and  a  half.  Sicard  bad  beeii 
cJiAted  t^^Qiuradic<  her  upon  this  pointy  but  bad  failed* 
SU^d^tt^ed  M^&^i  though  be  recqllected  going  in  quest 
o|  l^  Royi^l  Highness  when  she  lived  at  BiLkckbeatb^ 
>ft^Q#*C^^nce  of  persons  b^ing  waiting  fo,r  her  appear-^ 
ap^^  he  hiad  n<>t  any  recolleqtion  of  such  a  circuju*- 
tlHif^e  hi^ving  happened  at  Naples  the  second  day  aftej 
hgr  ft<Mral  Highness's  arrival  there.  This  was  all  that 
J^JMfd  ni^  sworn,  and  bq  (tUe  Attorney-General)  tnain- 
iflQ^d  ^t  i.t.  tQtaHy  failed  to  pverturn  the  positive  recoU 
l%Qtio{)  of  PtcriooL.  Aiiotber  faic;t  to  whicli  Demon t  bud. 
ewpro  V(a^^  thai  there  were  iwq  beds  in  her  R^yaJ  tligb.- 
Msil's  lOjQif),  of  which  one  wa^  a  sniail  trstvelling-4>edft 
tb^otjier  H,  larger  b<d.  Pcutoni  had  likewi^  s^siorii  thai; 
tbg:  squall,  traivel ling- bed  did  not  appear  to  have  bf^n. 


;>dch  a  description  as  be  should  not  more  plainly  allode 
to.     What  had  his  learned  friend^  Mr.  Williams,  in  his 
opening  speech,  declared  that  he   would  prove  in  cod* 
Iradiction  of  Demoni?    Why,  that  he  would  prove  bj 
the  testimony  of  another  servant,  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  wind  having  blown  open  the  casement  in  her 
Royal  Highnesses  room,  her  Rojal  Highness  had  called 
that  servant  who  then  saw  her  alone  in  the  travelling- 
bed.     Had  his  learned  friends  called  a  single  witness  to 
substantiate  that  statement?     Who  was  the  servant  in 
question  ?   Was  it  Hi^ronimus  ?     If  it  was,  he  supposed 
that  the  terror  which  had  operated  on  the  nerves  of 
Lieutenant  Flinn  had  also  operated  on  those  of  Hiero-' 
nimus,  and  prevented  him  from  being  submitted  to  that 
cross-examination  which  he  ought  to  have  undergone/ 
But,  when  he  was  charged  with  having  failed  in  makide 
out  the  case  which  he  had  had  the  honour  of  opening 
to  their  lordships,  why  might  he  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
tort the  charge  on  those  who  made  it  i    Could  a  more 
satisfactory  answer  have  been  given  to  this  accusation 
than  by  calling  the  servant  who  was  able  to  depose  to 
such  a  fact  as  his  learned  friends  had  stated  i     When 
ihcir  lordiihips  found   that  her  Majesiy  had  means  to 
contradict  the  evidence  which  he  had  brought  forward,' 
and  thui  she  had  not  dared  to  oifer  it  to  their  lordsbips, 
the  necessary  conclusion  was,  that  she  was  prevented  by 
a  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  not  by  any  defect  in  the 
memory  or  nerves  of  her  witnesses.  He  had  thus  proved' 
enough  to  satisfy  their  lordships  that  Demont  had  been 
confirmed  in  all  the  circumstances  which  she  had  stated 
to  have  occurred  on  the  first  night  of  this  criminal  in* 
tercourse.    She  was  confirmed  as  to  the  time,  the  place* 
and  the  relative  situation  of  the  bed-rooms,  and  she  bad' 
not  been  contradicted  respecting  the  state  of  the  beds, 
although  contradiction  had  been  opened  to  their  lord* 
ships,  for  which  not  the  shadow  of  a  witness  had  been 
offered  in  proof.     He  now  implored  their  lordships  td 
lemnrk  how  ingeniously  the  counsel  on  the  other  side 
had  labodred  this  part  of  their  case.  They  said  that  this 
part  was  laboured  on  the  side  of  the  counsel  for  the 
bill;   and  added   that,  if  they  could  cut  it  down,  the' 
^hole  case  was  destroyed,  the  key-stone  would  be  re- 
moved, and  the  whole  structure  would  be  levelled  to  the 
earth.     He  denied  the  assertion  of  his  learned  friends 
altoi^etlj^r.     Even  if  tUeir  lordships,  aflex  the  argumeDts 

66  . 
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f  (licjb.  Ue  |imd  sobmitted  to  their  coDsideration^  should. 
b|e  of  ppipiob  that  the  intercourse  at  Naples  on  the 
M^qnd  night  was  not  proved^  even  if  Dementis  evi* 
4|BfiC€  vere  entirely  struck  out  of  the  minutes^  the  re- 
ttjfjpcler  of  the  case  was  not  touched  ;  becau$e,  whether 
ty^  iotercoarse  commenced  at  that  time  or  not  was  ini* 
ULterialj  ifince  there  was  ample  testimony  to  lead  their 
Iff^sbips  to  believe  that  it  commenced  afterwards  at 
Wit  place,  or,  if  not  there,  at  other  places,  long  before 
^fi]gaini  was  elevated  to  his  honours.  The  second  cas« 
Pf^Ted  by  Demont  was  the  meeting  with  Bergami  in  the 
mffidor  in  a  state  of  undress,  approaching  towards  the 
C^lffP.ber  of  her  Royal  Highness.  He  was  surprised  to 
llgar.^tbfS  Solicitor-General  for  her  Majesty  observe^  in 
^{^menting  on  the  evidence  offered  in  proof  of  that 
Uift^  tbat  It  was  calculated  to  excite  a  suspicion  that  an 
foper  intercourse  was  carried  on  between  Bergami 
peaiont,  rather  than  between  him  and  her  Royal 
;|>Qes8.  The  statement  which  Demont  had  made  was, 
^  .^ing  about  to  return  from  her  Royal  Highness's 
IMMqpi  to  her  own,  on  opening  the  door  for  that  purpose. 


ijte.saw  Bergami  advancing  along  the  passage  in  a  state 
9Jf  Jiadress  ;  that,  in  consequence,  she  made  her  escape 
tpjAer  own  apartment  as  fast  as  she  could  ;  and  that  she 
.fll^riirards  heard  the  lock  of  the  door  turned,  to  prevent 
Mj^anbseqnent  approach  to  that  quarter.  His  learned 
Kfit^dt  had  shown,  by  the  observations  which  they  had 
de,  that  they  knew  not  how  to  deal  with  that  part  of 
case.  It  was  clear  that  they  thought  it  to  be  an  un- 
i^iabje  proof  of  her  Majesty's  guilt,  and  they  had 
^^^refore  endeavoured  to  withdraw  it  from  their  lord- 
Jdhijpui'  notice  by  the  multifarious  remarks  which  they 
jifia  made  upon  it.  It  might,  however,  have  been  con* 
tnidicted  by  other  witnesses;  but  it  had  not,  and  there- 
Ime  it  was  another  convincing  proof  of  her  Majesty's  cri- 
jDiillllity.  He  next  came  to  wnAt  occurred  at  the  masked 
biji:  bis  learned  friends  had  made  great  exertions  to 
do  away  with  the  evidence  on  that  point;  but  had 
ihej  aucceded  ?  He  trusted  that,  when  their  lordships 
caUnlj  examined  all  the  testimony  which  had  been 
oflEarad  on  this  point,  they  would  be  of  opinion,  as  he 
waSy  that  it  did  not  contain  the  slightest  contradiction 
to  the  evidence  of  Demont.  Her  statement  was,  thdt, 
after  ber  Royal  Highness  had  made  her  appearance  in 
IJMJtf^ss  of  a  Neapolitan  peasant,  she  withdrew  froot  | 
i>c/.  Pari  2.3  2y 


the  ball-room;  that  the  retired  to-trer  tf  reattni^-rocitMQ^ 

which  Bergami  accompaoied  her;  that  she  itajed  likre 

for  three  quarters  of  aD  hour,  aod  that  she  afier«ards 

came  out  of  it  dressed  as  the  Genius  of  History/  nd 

went  down   stairs  in   that  character. '   That  she  hid 

appeared  in  such  a  dress  wds  not  now  disputed;  ajadlia 

would  maintain  (whatever  the  opinion  of  SirWillmiL 

Gell  might  be)  that  it  was  not,  eten  from  bit  deacniM 

lion,  one  of  the   most   deticate  nature.    Sir  Willtei^ 

ijTell  had  compared  the  d'ress  to  that  of  llftin^rva;  in  Mti 

Hope's  Costumes,  and  to  that  of  the  Gariattdes  in  dli 

^  Townley  Marbles.    Those  who  had  seen  those  figsii^ 

iiifornied  him^-foc  he  had  not  seeiTthem  himself    thtf 

ibeir  dress  was  a  thin  drapery,  leaving  the  arm  bare'sto 

to  the  shoulder.    Yet  Sir  William  Gdl,  though  beftflp 

seen  her  Royat  Highness  in  this  dress  for  ab  ahaiil^i 

time  that  her  appearance  operated  opon  him  Klee  afliii 

of  lightning,  had  such  very  good  optics,,  tfafit  be  cMi 

observe,  that  there  was  another  dress  under  it,-  the aai$ 

which  she  wore  when  she  was  a  Neapolitan  peMiili. 

Sir  William  Gell  admitted,  however,  that  there  wanjl 

considerable  delay  before   her  Majesty  r^urned;   tHK 

there  was  a  ^reat  anxiety  in  the  company  to  see'lhf 

exhibition  which  il  was  known  h^r  Royal  >Higbtte«^i|^ 

tended  to  make ;  that,  at  last,  the  doprs  opened^  wM 

her  Ro^at  Highness  was  seen  for  a  moment  in  the  ad'eT 

xrirowning  the  bust  of  Murat  with  a  wreath  of  oKvew 

laurel.   ^Phc  delay  which  Sir  William  Gell  had  adnitl^l 

accorded  with  the  time  mentioned  by  Demont-as^M^ 

In  the  dre«8iug-room  along  with    Bergami.    He  aMpt 

tte^t  call  their  attention  to  what  had  been  said  byUf, 

K.  Craven  at  pp.  53(iand  539-  (Def.  Pi.  l.ra.  175,  IpL} 

Their  lordships -would  observe,  that-Mr.  Uraven  at'tiit 

same  time  that  he  affirmed  that  there  was  nothingih^ 

decent  in  the  dress,  also  added  that  he  had  obtferireit'H 

only  for  a  moment.    His  examination  was  as  followii^b 

'  '  '*  Did  you  see  that  dress  which  you  were  told  was  the  GeniU'd 

'{listory  ?---I  law  it  for  a  short  time. 

;:.    **  On  that  night  >—1'hat  night.  .V 

'.  y  Be  so^good  as  to  state  to  their  lordships  whether  that  dress ««%  ' 
tlic  sniallest  degree  indecent  or  improper?'-^!  do  not  lecolleet  dH' 
was  at  aM  indecent.*'  *•'*■• 

Sir  William  Gell's  evidence  to  thr-same  points  Weili' 
be  found  at  pp.  552,580^  and  561.  (Dtf.  i^^  1.  m.  tiff 
and  200.)  ''^'v. 

^'  ^*  The  company  had  ex'pecttsd  that  lomeamf  wartobc'SQMMMi* 


-  ti  > 
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^BMjii^ftf  i^iC^^^tdoor;  after  a  loog  time  the  door  did  op^  ^Dd 
ifim  Appje^ured*  two  KeappQtao  ladies,  the  Duchess  of  Civiella  iind  the  ■ 
KiimmtfAoi  Derri ;  1  think  the  Dake  of  Casaranowith  a  trumpet^ 
Mfift^-Prfoca*  ef  Wales  came  dk>wn  with  a  wreath  of  olive  or  of  ivy-«* 
cCspilive, .  I  think,  and  placed  it  upon  the  head  of  a  bust ;  the  door 
MMed^ifi  it  migfat  be— -so ;  the  scene  was  showDf  and  the  door  closed 
m  wrnqdi  ttpie  as  J  do  it,  and  no  longer. 

7*'l)d  yodremember  the  particular  dress  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
Mte '  thut  occarion  ? — I  remember  it  perfectly  vnW :  it  was  a  drets 
aralvb^  lahould  say  is  best  exemplified  bv  the  figure  of  the  Townley 
t|das  in  the  British  M  ^seum,  or  Mr.  Hope's  M  inerva ;  it  was  meant 
te  one  of  tliose  statues.  ^1 

» tbeie  any  thing  Indecent  or  indecorous  in  the  style  or  natu're 
M'fhatdi«SB^-^The  whole  world  is  capable  of  judging,  those  stataei 
Wd  yfmy  mtich'drapedy  completely  covered.'^ 
(f*B€.  mosC'JBgain  i^peat  that  he  had  not  himself  teco 
-itatiiea;  bot  from  the  ioformation  of  others  who 
ly'he  nsderitood  them  to  be  quite  the  reverse  of  com* 
-vMtely  draped.    However  that  might  be^ahe  fact  that 
Aiil%ftmi  baud  remained  a  considerable  time  alone  with  her 
'  .ABjal'Higbness  on  that  evening  was  corroborated  bj 
?dM^ lavidence  of  Sir  William  Gell^  who  spoke  to  her 
'Stojal  Iligboesa's  absence  for  a  considerable  time  from 
pctNopanj,  and  accounted  for  his  recollecting  it  by 
anxiety  which  tbey  expressed  for  her  return.     The 
«fber  occurrences  at  Naples    to  which    Demont  had^ 
Appscd  were  the  occurrences  at  the  Theatre  San  Carlos^ 
,md  to  Bei^ami's  having  been  seen  walking  arm  in  arm  •* 
'«bk|(er  RoyaJ  Highness  upon  the  terrace.     His  learned 
mptrids  had  Supposed  chose  charges  to  have  failed   he- 
he  bad  carried  them  in  his  opening  speech  further 
the 'proof  -warranted. .  The  question,  however,  here 
^^$ti^  did  ber  lloyal   Highness,  go  to  the  masquerade 
*afeii^|(«whb  Bergarai  and  Demont^or  did  ^he  not  I    Pe** 
■MIkt's  evidence  went  to  prove  that  she  did.     Not  that 
*UHMabt  to  blame  ber  Royal  Highness  for  enjoying  the 
mii^inent  of  a  masquerade^  or  that  he  was  so  ignorant 
^illtw  suppose  that  persons  at  a  masqnerade  were  not  di%- 

B'ied^  such  an  idea  bad  never  entered  his  mind^  *nor 
iocb  an  expression  ever  passed  his  lips  :  but  he  did. 
blame' her  for  not  taking  alo(>g  with   her  >he  ladies  erf 
/'Wr  aaiiet  for  not  J>eing  attended  by  Mr.  Craven  or  Sjr 
\^iUiMi.  Gejlj  or  Pr.  Holland^  who  were  there  ^t  tiie 

•tiiao.;  •         ,  .  ,      • 

.  Jf r«  Denman  here  interrupted  the  Attorney^Genera], 
;<f|ii|dL8aid  'f  How  does  this  appear,  and  where  V*  ^ 
tffW^  jtitJBfriuyi'fieHeraL'^tle  would  show  that  from  the 
iiimim&ffsc.i  hi)t>Jb(efore  he  proceeded  tojdo.'aoi^  Vie  ^ov^ 
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assure  his  learned  frieDds  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
staling  any  thing  as  being  upon  the  evidence  which 
was  not  actually  therct  He  should  despise  bimselfjaod 
should  deem  himself  worthy  of  the  contempt  of  others 
ify  in  a  case  of  so  great  importance,  he  ToluDtarily 
made  any  misstatement  or  misrepresentation  of  what 
bad  been  deposed.  It  was  his  duty  to  recapitulate  the 
nature,  and  to  comment  upon  the  tendency,  of  t|iecfi* 
dence ;  and,  in  doing  so,  he  declared  before  God  thai 
he  would  refrain  from  all  comments  which  he  did  not 
believe  to  be  just  as  well  as  necessary.  What  consider^ 
ation  ought  to  be  attached  to  those  comments  it  was  for 
their  lordships,  not  for  him  to  decide;  what  be  had  to 
do  was  to  make  them  boldly,  manfully,  and  truly  ;  aodi 
therefore!  should  he  accidentally  misstate  any  thiugv 
he  should  feel  obliged  to  his  learned  friends  if  mj 
would  immediately  set  him  right.  The  charge  agnM 
her  Majesty  then  was,  not  that  she  went  to  the  mas^o6< 
rade,  but  that  she  went  there  secretly  with  Bergami  and 
Demont  instead  of  going  there  with  her  ladies  and  her 
Buite.  Demont  proved  that  to  have  been  the  case;  she 
stated  the  dress  in  which  her  Royal  Highness  win 
arrayed,  the  manner  in  which  she  went,  and  also  the 
manner  in  which  she  was  received;  and  was  he,  after 
the  description  which  had  been  given  of  that  receptioB, 
to  be  told  that  there  was  nothing  improper  or  iojurioss 
in  her  going  there  secretly,  on  a  dark  night,  in  a  hire' 
fiacre,  and  without  the  attendants  due  to  her  rank  ui 
station  P  Now  what  had  Dr.  Holland  said  on  this  occlu- 
sion, when  interrogated  on  the  subject,  at  p.  6l  1  f  (D^* 
Pt.  1.  p.  254)  he  would  read  his  examinaion  to  tbtf 
lordships: — 

**  Were  you  ever  at  a  masquerade  at  the  Thestw  St.  Carlos  «bai 
her  Ro\al  Highness  was  there  ? — I  was. 

**  With  whom  did  her  Royal  Highness  go  there  ? — I  was  not  awai« 
till  the  following  morning  that  her  Royal  Highness  had  been  theft. 

*'  Did  you  remain  there  during  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whok  « 
the  performance  ? — ^Only  about  an  hour*  as  far  as  I  can  reoufcct; 
certainly  a  short  time. 

**  Are  you  to  be  understood  that  you  do  not  know  with  whombtf 
Boyal  Highness  went  to  the  theatre  that  evening  ? — I  do  not." 

Odr.  Uenman  asked  the  Attorney-General  how  heki^ 
that  that  was  the  same  night  with  that  of  which  IM* 
mont  had  be^n  speaking. 

The  Attor.fi'y''GeneraL'^H\s  learned  friend  hadisiSW 
how  he  knexv  this  to  be  the  same  night  The  fatdstV** 
evidetft  enough  from  the  whole  of  tlie  ttideoce-;  ^ 
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if  UMgr  dMbt  ttittedl  upoa  the  poiiit,  why  did  not 
■nmed  frieiid  ask  Dr.  HolUod  a  few  qaestiont,  to  seuie 
h  at  once  ?  Dr.  Hoiiand,  therefore,  was  not  only  not 
With  her  Majesty^  but  was  ignorant  of  h^r  presence. 
Votdid  it  appear  that  her  Royal  Highneas  had  gome 
li|Mni  any  other  occasion  to  a  masked  ball  at  the  Theatre 
Sta  Carlos  i  If  she  had,  why  had  it  not  been  pot  in 
Evidence  i  Why  had  not  Mr.  Keppel  Craven^  why  had 
lrt»t  Sir  William  Gell>  been  called  to  prove  that  they 
l#tre  there  in  attendance  i  Why,  but  because  she  had 
lie¥er  been  at  the  theatre  on  any  other  night,  and  be^ 
tbaose  on  that  particular  evening  she  went  there,  not  in 
Mkbpany  with  any  of  her  gentlemen  or  ladies,  but  with 
Iter  mferior  domestics,  Demont  and  Bergami.  Why 
iMld  Bergami,  the  courier  Bergami,  who  had  not  been 
tt  her  service  more  than  three  or  four  weeks,  been 
hetected  to  attend  her  i  Why  had  she  not  taken  for  her 
UbApanton  Hieronirous  or  Sicard,  or  any  of  het  other 
Wrvancs,  who,  from  long  experience,  was  (more  enthled 
V6  iier  confidence?  Conid  their  lordships,  when  they 
Mttollected  these  cirisumstances,  derive  any  other  infer- 
4fWee/rom  them  than  this — that  adulterous  intercourse 
liad  commenced  between  her  Royal  Highness  and  this 
*ft|}if^mi  at  Naples,  and  had  been  continued  till  the 
H^r¥  last  moment  that  he   remained   with  her  at  St. 

m     _  m    mm  ■ 

Ottiera  ?  Demont  next  staited,  in  p.  ^5,  (Ch.  p.  31 1 .) 
Ikkt  abe  had  seen  Beilgami  and  her  Royal  Highneas 
%itking  arm  in  arm  upon  a*  terrace  in  the  garden 
itfF  her  Royal  Highness  at  Naples.  How  had  this 
^M^n  nttempted  to  be  disproved  i  By  the  most  extra- 
^Mi'nafy  evidence  that  he  had  ever  beard  of.  Sir 
Vl^Iiiara  Gell  and  Mr.  Craven  were  4;al1ed  to  contradict 
%to.  :&t  p.  557  (Def.  Pi.  1.  p.  198.;  Sir  William  Gell 
^pbifcd  that  he  had  seen  her  Royal  Highness  and 
"Bergaini  walking  together  on  a  terrace,  Bergami  being 
'^Mfly  5  feet  behind  her.  But  the  most  important  testi* 
ttoDj  was  that  given  by  Mr.  Craven,  at  p.  540,  (Dif, 
Pi.  1.  p.  178.;  who,  having  seen  the  same  circumstance, 
IMcljthat,  as  he  knew  that  there  was  a  spy  from  Gog- 
4akid  at  that  time  in  Naples,  he  thought  it  necessary 
<tb  caution  her  Royal  Highness  with  regard  to  anv 
^jWitwayd  appearanoes  that  might  be  misconatnied. 
'SKfhjtit  woald  their  lordships  think  when  they  heard  that 
9fir*  K^np^l  Craven  was  so  sensitive  for  her  Royal 
VH|hMas^t  cbmcacter  as  to  caution  her  on  th«  iiecA%iAt)  ol 
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RToidiog  all  misconstructioD^  and^  tberefore,  against 
walking  out  with  Bergami?  What  would  they  think 
when  they  found  that  he  again  assumed  liis  character  of 
her  Royal  Highness's  monitor,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
confessed  that  he  had  not  seen  any  thing  improper  ia 
her  conduct?  She  was  walking  upon  a  terrace,  a  servant 
was  behind  her,  and  both  wore  visible' to  all  the  neigb* 
bourhood;  was  there  any  thing  improper  in  that?  if 
there  was  not,  where  was  the  necessity  for  his* caution? 
But  the  real  cause  of  the  caution  was,  that  she  was  at- 
tended by  Bergami ;  and  that  be  suspected  an  improper 
intimacy  to  subsist  between  them.  How,  too,  was  it 
that  Berffami  had  so  particularly  attracted  the  attention 
of  Lord  LandaiF,  unless  for  the  same  reason,  unless  some- 
thing had  come  to  his  knowledge  respecting  tlie  occur* 
rence  at  the  theatre  of-San  Carlos,  or  froip  the  common 
rumours  which  the  conduct  of  her  Royal  Highness  had 
excited  in  the  neighbourhood  i  If  something  saspicioai 
had  not  been  observed  in  her  Royal  Highness's  be- 
haviour, Mr.  K.  Craven  would  never  have  dared  to 
insnlt  her  by  the  caution  which  he  had  offered  ;  but 
having  given  her  that  caution,  it  became  their  lordships 
to  bear  it  in  mind,  and  to  see  how  they  could  reconcile 
it  with  her  Royal  Highness's  subsequent  conduct.  There 
was  another  charge,  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
Majochi,  to  which  he  should  now  call  their  lordships' 
attention.  The  facts  which  Majochi  had  proved  were 
these: — that  Bergami,  having  received  a  kick  from  a 
horse,  was  confined  to  his  own  room,  between  which  and 
that  of  her  Royal  Highness  there  was  a  secret  commnn^ 
cation  ;  that  in  consequence  of  Bergami's  accident,  he 
(Majochi)  was  directed  to  sleep,  and  did  sleep  for  five 
or  six  nights,  on  &r  sofa  in  an  adjoining  cabinet ;  'that  on 
two  different  nights  he  observed  her  Royal  Highness 
pass  from  the  corridor  through  the  cabinet  into  Ber- 
gami's room  about  midnight;  that  on  one  occasion  she 
stayed  there  15  minutes,  that  on  the  other  she  stayed 
there  rather  more,  and  that  then  she  walked  back  into 
her  own  chamber.  Such  were  the  facts  proved  to  their 
lordships :  but  they  (the  counsel  for  the  bill)  had  been 
asked,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  was  it  likely,  .when  there 
was  another  passage  by  which  her  Royal  Highness  might 
have  obtained  access  to  Bergami's  rooiu*,  without  going 
through  the  cabinet  in  which  Majochi  was  placed,  tbi^  . 
the  would  prefer  to  go  by  that  passage,  which  waa  siqi 
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to  lead  fo  ttie  detection  of  ber  guilt  I  But  how  did  tbj» 
itftod  ?  Wto  not  that  other  passage  the  commou  corri-^ 
dor  into  which  the  doors  of  Dr.  Holland,  Hieronimus, 
Mid  WiUiam  Austin,  opened?  Wa9  it  not  the  passage 
.  which  was  frequented  by  the  greater  part  of  tlie  family, 
both  when  they  were  going  to  their  bed-rooms  and  wbea 
ibey  were  going  to  the  water-closet,  which  it  had  been 
Proved  was  in  it?  Besides,  had  not  Majochi  been  placed 
HWtbat  cabinet  by  Bergami  himself?  and  was  he  not  also 
a  man  who  had 'been  introduced  into  hec  Royal  High* 
ness's  family  by  Bergami  himself?  Whether  adultery 
took  place  that  oight  or  not,  ho  cared  not.  This  was 
satisfactory  proof  that  adultery,  if  not  committed  on  that 
night,  had  previously  taken  place,  because  no  woman 
who  had  not  had  a  previous  iHicit  intercourse  with  that 
ttan  #ould  have  ventured  to  take  such  a  step — would 
have  ventured  to  go  into  his  room  while  he  was  in  bed. 
But  be  submitted  that  Mnjochi  had  proved  what  showed 
.that -an  iUicit  intercourse  was  going  on  then.  It  was 
faaid,  however;  that  Majochi  was  contradicted  here  by 
3)r.  Holland.  Majochi^aid  he  saw  the  Princess  in  Ber- 
gami's  room  during  his  illness,  and  he  wished  to  call 
ibeir  lordships'  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  Dr. 
Holland  gave  his  evidence  on  this  subject,  at  p.  6l8, 

''"Do  you  recollect  the  Princess  coining  into  Bergami's  bed«room 
^  at  the  time  jou  were  dressing  his  foot,  during  his  illness  ? — Certainly 
she  did  not. 

"Do  you  recollect  the  Princess  coming  into  Bergaml's  bed-room 
daring  any  part  of  that  illness } — To  my  knowledge,  never." 
''    Their  lordships  would  observe  that  Dr.  Holland  would 
not  swear  positively  that  her  Majesty  never  went  into 
Bergami's  bed-room.   Whether  it  was  while  Dr.  Holland 
^9  dressing  Bergami's  foot  or  not,  lie  cared  mot;  but 
he  contended  that  there  was  here  no  contradiction  given 
to  Majochi,  for  Dr.  Holland  only  said;  '^  never  to  his 
'kftowledge/'  and  it  might  have  happened  without  his 
knowledge.    Here  their  lordships  had  the  positive  recol- 
lection of  Majochi^  and  only  the  equivocal  recollection 
,of  Dr.  Holland,. and  that  was  not  a  ground  on  which 
.this  testimony  was  to  be  cut  doffrn.     This  evidence  of 
Majochi  was  consistent  with  the  other  parts  of  the  case, 
'Md  accorded  with  the  testimony  given  on  the  other 
^ide;  for  the  fact  that  the  Princess  was  in  the  habit  of 
igoing.  to  the  rooms  of  ber  servants  when  they  were  ill 
^as  a  presumpiion  that  this. was  true.    It  le^&v.^^  >xxv- 
doubledlj  on  the  testimony  of  Majochi,  xV\ovx%V\  eo>3i^\^^ 


with  other  evideoce;  aod  he  submitted  that  it  WHB  pto^ 
bable  her  Majesty,  carried  away  by  her  passion  fqr  tbui 
man,  should  have  visited  him  in  the  way  said  by  Majocbi* 
He  had  now  gone  through  the  facts  deposed  to  at  Naplea^ 
and  had  shown  how,  far  from  being  contradicted  by  bi* 
learned  friends,  they  were  corroborated  by  other  paru 
of  the  case.    At  Naples  her  Majesty  was  left  by  most  of 
ber  suite,  by  Sir  W.  Gell,  by  the  Hon.  Keppel  Craven, 
and  by  some  of  the  females  who  had  accompanied  hj^g 
from  England.    She  proceeded  from  Naples  to  Rome, 
and  came  to  Genoa;  and  here  he  would  call  their  lord- 
ships'  attention  to  the  evidence  of  Lady  Charlotte  Uod* 
say.    It  had  been  said  by  his  learned  friends  on  the 
other  side,  that  all  the  proofs  of  improper  familiarities 
had  failed,  and  that  no  acts  of  familiarity  had  been  esta- 
blished   between  her  Majesty   and  Bergami,  differeoi 
from  those  which  took  place  with  the  other  persons  of 
her  suite.    But  there  his  learned  friends  bad  forgot  what 
was  said  by  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  on  her  crosa-eza« 
fbinatioo,   at  pp.  519,  520,  (Def.  Pi.  1.  pp.   l60.h> 
Bot,  before  he  came  to  that  fact,  Tel  him  call  their  lord- 
ships' attention  to  what  she  stated  at  p.  515,  (Def.  Pt.U 
p.  15B.)  because  their  lordships  would  find,  from  thalp 
that  at  Naples  Bergami  had  undoubtedly  been  selected 
to  wait  on  her  Majesty  not  only  in  the  hous^,  but  when- 
she  walked  abroad.     Bergami  was  the  favourite  selected 
on  all  occasions.    If  she  dined,  Bergami  dined  with  heft 
If  she  walked,  Bergami  was  taken  with  her,  instead  of 
Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay.    So  it  was,  that,  shortly  afker 
her  arrival  at  Naples,  he  was  selected  on  ail  occasions  u 
ber  favourite  attendant.    But  on  the  journey  either  froa 
Rome  to  Civita  Vecchia,  or  from  Naples  to  Rome — ijL 
was  of  no  consequence  which-^their  lordships  would  find 
this  singular  evidence  by  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  pp.  51{)^ 
520  (Dej:  Pi.  1.  p.  l60;:— 

*'  Does  your  ladyship  recollect,  upon  the  former  part  of  the  ioiv- 
ney,  Bergami  coming  up  to  the  window  of  the  carriage,  and  addren- 
ing  her  Royal  Highness,  sayins,  **  a  boirc,  MadameV^'-A.  perfMtly 
recollect  his  coming  up  to  the  carriage,  but  it  was  after  he  win 
called.  We  had  provisions  in  the  carriage,  and  her  Royal  Ht^hnai 
gave  him  some  of  the  provisions  out  of  the  carriage,  and  somethug  tS 
drink. 

''Has  your  ladyship  a  distinct  recollection  that  it  was  after  be  M 
called  ? — 1  think  it'ceitainly.was  after  he  was  called. 

'^  Is  there  any  circumstance  that  enables  your  lad}*sbip  to 'pronounce 
with  certainty  as  to  that? — No,  but  merely  because  it  was  more  natuni 
that  he  liliould'  uot  come  till  he  was  called  to  have  tooic  .provi^ 
givifti  to  him."  •  • 
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Was  that,  he  would  ask  their  lordships,  a  reason  ?  It 
undoubtedly  was  natural  it  should  be  so ;  but  did  she 
deny  the  fact?  Did  she  venture  to  deny  that  he  came 
to  the  carriage  before  he  was  called  ?  He  said,  without 
meaning  offence  to  thut  lady,  that  throughout  the 
whole  oF  her  evidence  there  would  be  found  a  tender* 
net!  in  speaking  positively  as  to  facts  that  were  against 
her  Majesty.  But  she  did  admit  that  a  bottle  was 
handed  to  this  man  from  the  carriage,  though  she  cou4d 
not  say  whether  the  bottle  was  returned  or  thrown  away. 
Was  not  this  a  famiharity  on  the  part  of  a  courier?  Did 
Carlo  Forti,  or  Sacchi,  or  any  other  servant,  venture  to 
Die  such  a  freedom?  Bergami  did  though  :  and  it  was  in 
cooseqneoce  of  tliis  illicit  familiarity  which  existed  be* 
tween  them  that  he  so  presumed.  He  went  to  the  car- 
riage, and  a  bottle  was  handed  out  to  him  without  a 
glass*  Was  that  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  servant  that 
would  have  been  endured  by  a  mistress  if  there  had  not 
existed  an  illicit  intercourse?  He  submitted  that  this 
fact,  drawn  from  an  unwilling  witness,  spoke  more  than 
any  fact  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  bill.  Lady 
CL^Lindsay  was  the  main  prop  and  stay  of  this  part  of 
the  defence.  She  was  the  only  English  lady,  the  only 
lady  called  in  this  case,  where  the  evidence  of  females 
waaof  such  importance.  She  had  been  called,  and  she 
bad  anwillingly  admitted  this  fact,  though  she  was  the 

Crson  brought  forward  to  support  the  dignity  of  heir 
ajesty  during  her  residence  in  Italy.  Having  pro- 
ceeded to  Genoa,  mark  what  took  place  there.  His 
learned  friends  said  that  nothing  was  more  natural  and 
merilorioas  than  that  a  man  who  had  risen  to  favour  by 
bit  own  merit  should  endeavour  to  introduce  about  her 
Majesty  his  relatives  and  friends.  Bui  at  Genoa,  wbea 
Bergami  was  a  courier,  and  not  admitted  to  her  Ma* 
jetty's  society  but  by  stealth — when  there  was  no  va- 
cancy in  her  Majesty's  establishment — yet  mark  what 
took  place.  Victorine  (the  child  of  Bergami),  Faustina 
^hii  tister),  his  mother,  and  his  brother,  were  introduced 
mib  the  house*  The  child,  the  mother,  and  the  sister, 
were  introduced  without  any  reason  being  assigned  for 
it,  and  the  brother  was  made  a  page ;    and  mark   the 

teiriod  at  which  this  was  done.  It  was  not  after  Bergami 
ad  distinguished  bimielf  by  his  merits.    It  was  not  aftar 
hf,  bad  distinguished  himself  on  the  occasion  of  the  nt- 
Itok  bo  her  Majesty's  house   ai  Naples;   thov^oV\  \V\^ 
Dtf.  Pmri  2  J  «  » 
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person  who  had  distinguished  himself  most  on  ;tbat  oc- 
casion. Theodore  Majochi^  had  been  much  slandered. 
He  repeated  that  Theodore  Majochi  was  the  person  who 
had  distinguished  himself  most  on  that  occasion :  but 
here  their  lordships'  saw,  that,  before  Bergami's  merits 
were  discpvered,  four  of  his  relatives  were  introduced 
into  her  Majesty's  house.  Before  he  quitted  Genoa  h% 
begged  leave  to  recal  their  lordships'  attention  to  tbe 
evidence  given  by  Demont  at  p.  £69-  (Ch,  p,  313.)  It 
had  been  observed  by  Demont  that  ihe  Princess's  bed, at 
Ganoa^  had  not  been  slept  in,  and  she  was  asked — 

*'  At  Genoa  where  was  the  bed-room  occupies!  by  you  ?— By  the 
side  of  that  of  her  Royal  Highoett. 

'*  Was  the  duor  betueen  the  room  occupied  by  you  and  the  bed* 
room  of  her  Royal  Highness  open  at  night,  or  how?«7The  Princen 
•Iways  locked  it  every  night  when  I  went  away." 

In  answer,  whether  it  was  shui  with  a  key  or  not,  she 
said  '*  Her  Royal  Highness  turned  the  key  inside.'' 

•'  Was  the  bed-room  of  Bergami  on  tin:  opposite  Mel — It  wtv 

**  In  tiie  morning  who  let  you  into  the  Princess's  room  ?— The  Prin- 
cess herself  called  me  from  my  room. 

*'  Did  you  observe  the  bed  of  the  Princess,  whether  it  bad  been 
slept  in  or  not? — Most  often  (plus  souvent)  it  had  not  been  slept  ni«* 

Demont  and  Majochi  both  proved,  besides,  that  al 

Genoa  the  Princess  and  Bergami  breakfasted  together  in 

the  cabinet.     It  had  been   said  triumphantly  on  the 

other  side,  and  the  assertion  had  been  repeated  over  nui 

over  again  by  his  learned  friends,  that  every  fact  which 

they  ought  to  contradict,  or  which  admitted  of  contrs* 

diction,  had   beeii  contradicted.     But  unfortunately,  •! 

Genoa,  one  witness   had  exposed  himself  to  most  ea^ 

contradiction  if  he  had  stated  what  was  not  true.    Hfe* 

jochi  btated  that  Camera  and  Ix)uis  Bergami  wailed  at 

table  when  thePrincess  and  Bergami  breakfasted  togethff 

at  Genoa  and  other  places;  and,  at  p.  25B,  (Ch.p.t^A) 

Demont  deposed  as  follows  :-* 

"  t^o  vou  know  who  waited  at  breakfast? — Louis  Bergami  tf^ 
Theodore  Majochi. 

"  Wh^  rel^on  is  Louis  Bergami  to  Bartholomew  Beigami?— ^BfB^* 
tber  to  &|r.  Bergami." 

On  apother  occasion,  p^  13>  Majochi  stated,  as  to  tb« 
WenKiasting,  that  Louis  Bergami  also  waited.  (CA.  p*  40*) 

Jfr*  JJenman. — Not  with  Majochi^ 

"  Did  rou  wait  upon  them  at  breakfast? — Sometimes  I  did,  sql0^ 
fimesl^^d  not. 

<'  When  you  did  not,  who  did  wait  f— Either  Lsuii  BergSBl,  ^^ 
mtn  of  the  name  of  Camera."  ^  •* 

Now  l^  auboiitted  that  these  w«r#iAOU  which  migb^ 
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have  been  contradicted  if  they  were  not  true ;  and  cl> 
thoflgh  tbe;  had  been  told  that  every  fact  lind  been  con^ 
tradicled  which  was  capable  of  coniradiction,  yet  brre 
waa  one  that  conid  h»ve  been  conirailicted,  Camera  aod 
IiOuis  Bergami  being  both  still  in  her  Mnjesty's  lervicc 
He  begged  their  lordsliipt  to  mark  the  difference  be- 
tweeo  evidence  that  might  be  contradicted  by  person* 
■till  io  her  Majeaiy'd  service,  and  evidence  of  a  diflereot 
deacription.  Two  concurrent  witnesses  might,  perhap«( 
bo  in  a  conspiracy  to  give  false  testimony  and  coald  oot 
be  contradicted,  but  when  the  fact  was  sworn  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  presence  of  another'persoa  who  might 
be  produced,  then,  he  said,  the  evidence  was  confirm- 
ed, by  the  abicnce  of  that  person.  If  that  other  per- 
•on  were  called,  and  contradicted  the  fact,  then  not 
only  that  circnmsiance  was  negatived,  but  the  other 
paria  of  the  same  wiiness's  testimony  were  discredited. 
Vet  here,  while  the  Queen  was  anxious  to  call  every 
person  who  could  clear  away  the  charges,  his  learaed 
friends,  who  no  doubt  had  enerclsed  a  sound  discre* 
tton,  declined  to  call  Louis  Bergami  or  Camera.  Thus, 
then,  it  was  sworn  that  her  Majesiy,  removed  from 
ibe  sight  of  her  other  attendants,  was  seen  breakfasting 
alone  with  this  conrier,  who  had  not  yet  distinguished 
bimself  io  her  service.  From  Genoa  her  Majesty  pro- 
ceeded to  Milan,  and  there  she  was  left  ai  last  without 
any  English  female  attendant.  Lady  C.  Lindsay,  Lady 
C.  Campbell,  and  Lady  £.  Forbes,  had  all  left  her,  and 
she  bad  no  female  of  distinction  about  her.  Within  two 
days  after  the  departure  of  Lady  C.  Campbell  the  Coun- 
tess of  Oldi  was  introduced  as  her  maid  of  honour.  Who 
was  she?  what  were  her  qualifications  fur  that  office? 
No  information  had  been  given  on  these  point*.  Bnt 
•be  was  the  sister  of  Bergami;  and,  when  this  man  hod 
already  been  distinguished  by  so  many  marks  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's favour,  was  there  any  thing  discreditable  in  intro^ 
dncing  this  female  into  her  service?  If  not,  why  dis- 
gaise  It  t  why  conceal  it  from  the  family  ?  Or.  Holland 
was  present,  and  was  any  thing  more  natural  than  that 
ber  Majesty  should  liave  said  to  him,  "  I  have  been  left 
by  all  my  English  female  attendants ;  1  am  withont  a 
person  ofrank,  and  I  want  a  compnuion :  but  I  am  not 
ndly  able  to  procure  another  English  lady  at  present ;  i 
know  notaoy  Italian  lady  of  rank;  1  have  applied  to  Mrs. 
'  Palconet,.  who  declines  entering  my  service,  andt!a«t«- 
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fore  1  have  taken  the  Countess  of  Oldi :  she  is  well  cdo« 
caiedy  and  has  moved  in  tlie  higher  sphere  of  society ; 
but  I  must  tell  you^  at  the  same  time,  that  she  is  the  sister 
of  Bergami,  the  courier;  1  feel  awkward  at  her  sitting  at 
my  table,  but  I  have  been  obliged  to  apply  to  her;  here 
she  isy  1  introduce  her  to  you.      But  it  appeared  that 
Dr.  Holland  left  Milan,  and  knew  nothing  of  her.     What 
kind  of  Italian  she  spoke,  their  lordships  had  heard,  and 
French  it  did  not  appear  that  she  could  speak  at  all.     Her 
Royal  Highness,  though,  spoke  nothing  but  French.  Thus, 
then,  this  companion  was  taken  for  the  sake  of  society, 
with  whom  her  Royal  Highness  could  keep  up  no  inter* 
course  whatever.     He  submitted  that  this  was  a  atrong 
presumption  of  what  was  taking  place.     Had  her  Royal 
Highness,  he  asked,  ever  stated  to  Dr.  Holland   who  the 
Countess  of  Oldi  was?      Nay,  when  Lord  Guilford  was 
dining  with  her  Majesty,  the  Countess  of  Oldi  was  not 
introduced.     Her  Majesty  never  said — **  Here's  Mr.  Ber- 
gami,  my  chamberlain  ;  and  this  is  the  Countess  of  OJdi, 
nis  sister."    Why  this  concealment  f    He  submitted  that 
this  circumstance  spoke  more  than  any  thing  else  to  show 
that  an  illicit  intercourse  existed;  and  in  consequence  of 
it  the  sister  of  Bergami  was  chosen,  who  was  not  likely  to 
mark  with  a  scrutinizing  eye  what  was  parsing   between 
them.     No,  it  was  not  fit  that  any  English  lady,  or  any 
Italian  lady  of  distinction,  should  be  about  her  Majesty 
then  ;  it  was  necessary  that  the  sister  of  Bergami  should 
he  introduced  as  maid  of  honour,  though,  at  the  same' 
time,  his  other  sister  and  his  mother  were  not  introduced 
to  her  Majesty's  table.     No,  Bergami  was  to  suffer  the 
mortification— for  mortification  it  must  have  been-^to  see 
his  mother  in  the  house,  and  not  seated  at  the  same  table 
with  himself.     Before  he  quitted  this  part  of  the  case,  be 
would  call  their  lordships'  attention  to  a  fact  which,  in 
order  of  time,  came  in  here,  and  which  had  not  even  re- 
ceived a  comment,  far  less  an  answer,  from  the  other  side. 
The  fact  he  alluded  to  was  stated  to  have  taken  place  at 
Venice,  by  a  witness  whose  testimony  was  not  impeached, 
and  whose  character  was  not  even  attempted  to  be  shaken. 
But  his  learned  friends  had  passed  over  all  that  occurred 
from    quitting   Genoa   till   the   embarkation  on    board 
the  polacca  at  Sicily.     His  learned  friends  said, ''  We 
think  it  not  worth    noticing;"  and,  undoubtedly,   they 
were  right  not  to  make  any  remark  on  it.     Bianchi  stated 
that  a  ^old  chain  w^as  purchased  by  her  Majesty,  and  so 
oDj  as  follows :— - 
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'  "Did  (be  Princess  purdhase  any  thing  from  the  jeweller ?^She 
bought  a  Venetian  chain  ;  a  chain  made  at  Venice,  which  is  called  a 
snanina  of  gold. 

••  Was  that  during  dinneMime,  or  before  or  after  dinner?— The 
jeweller  came  at  the  end  of  the  dinner,  when  all  the  company  were 
l^ing  lip  from  dinner." 

Tbe  compaDy  had  been  called  ;  Dr.  Holland  who  was 
present  had  been  called  ;  Mr.  Uownam  had  been  called,. 
and  Vassali^hebelievedy  was  also  there;  but  noi  a  question 
had  been  put  on  tbe  subject  of  this  chain  by  his  learned 
friends.  His  learned  friends  had  fixed  Mr.  Hownam, 
and  be  (the  Attorney-General)  had  fixed  Dr.  Holland, 
as  having  been  present;  but  not  a  question  on  the  sub- 
ject had  been  put  by  his  learned  friends.  Here  then  was 
a  fact  resting  on  the  evidence  of  a  witness  on  whose  cha- 
racter there  had  not  even  been  an  attempt  to  throw  any 
impotation.  He  mentioned  with  contempt  the  statement 
that  appeared  in  the  public  newspapers.  (The  Solicitor- 
General  whispered  "  One  of  the  papers.")  He  meant  one 
of  the  poblic  newspapers  in  particular.  He  would  say  that 
tuiogs  had  been  published  from  day  to  day^  during  this 
trial, which  their  lordships^  perhaps,  might  overlook,  but 
which,  he  said,  were  a  disgrace  to  the  country,  and  to 
those  who  were  engaged  in  supporting  the  cause  of  her 
ilajesty.  These  infamous  papers  had  the  audacity  to 
ppblish  things  which  they  could  not  presume  to  think 
would  have  any  influence  on  their  lordships'  judgmunr, 
hat  which  were  calculated  to  influence  the  minds  of  per- 
ions  ont  of  doors.  He  was  entitled  then  to  say,  that 
Bianchi's  evidence  was  true,  for  no  contradiction  had 
been  offered  to  the  evidence,  to  the  facts,  which  that 
witness  had  stated.  Could  their  lordships  rely  on  any 
testinaooy  better  than  that  of  this  uncontradicted,  unim- 

E cached  witness?  Vassali  had  been  at  Venice,  and  had 
rought  over  from  thence  some  of  the  witnesses  that 
had  been  brought  before  their  lordships ;  but  he  had 
been  able  to  get  none  to  contradict  this  fact;  it  stood 
animpeached.  The  learned  gentleman  then  read  the  foU 

lowing  evidence  in  continuation:-— 

*'  Did  you  see  the  Princess  and  Bergami  together  after  the  rest  of 
tbe  company  liad  left  the  room  on  that  day  ? — I  did. 

•'  What  passed  between  th«;ni  when  you  saw  thtm  together? — She, 
after  having  i^i  up,  took  the  chain  from'  her  own  neck,  and  put  it 
iWiiid  the  neck  of  the  courier ;  the  courier  afterwards  took  it  off  from 
hit  own  neck  and  put  it  round  her  neck  ;  anil  tiien  he  took  her  by  the 
liandi  and  accompanied  her  into  the  room  wliere  they  went  to  drink 
coffee. 

••  Did  they  go  out  of  the  room  together  ? — Ye?,  logcVV«t  \  WVVv^x- 
gami  aftervar£  Jeft  tbe  room  to  go  to  dinner. 
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"  Did  joa  obs^rre  any  thing  more  pali  beti^een  them  than  what 
you  have  mentioned  ?— I  did  not. 

"  After  the  chain  had  been  put  the  second  time  upon  the  Princesi^ 
neck»  did  they  go  immediately,  or  did  they  stop  a  little  longer  in  flie 
room  ? — They  went  immediately." 

And  yet  they  were  told  that  no  improper  familiarity  took 
place  between  her  Majest}'  and  Bergami.  Perhaps  be  was 
ibresialling  what  belonged  more  properly  to  another  part 
of  the  case ;  but  he  would  remark,  ut  present,  that,  in  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Holland,  Lady  C.  Lindsay,  Sir  W.  Gell, 
and  others  of  her  suite,  her  Majesty  would  no  doubt  be 
guarded  in  her  conduct  towards  Bergami.  But,  after  the 
hint  which  had  been  given  to  her  Majesty  by  Mr.  Craven, 
wras  it  wonderful  that  these  persons  should  have  seen  no- 
thing improper?  But  this  important  fact  at  Venice,  he 
maintained,  stood  uncontradicted,  and  confirmed  by  the 
l^  want  of  contradiction.  In  course  of  that  tour,  when 
Dr.  Holland  had  quitted  her  Royal  Highness,  and  no 
English  person  remained  in  her  service  but  Mr.  Hownam, 
who  had  been  patronized  i)y  her,  who  had  been  promoted 
by  her,  and  who  had  been  under  great  obligations  to  her 
-—in  course  of  this  journey  Demonl  stated  that,  at  Bel- 
linzona,  Bergami,  who  had  travelled  with  Hieronimusai 
courier,  sat  at  table  with  her  Royal  Highness.  Mr.  How* 
nam  confirmed  this :  though  his  memory  was  so  frail  od 
many  points,  he  recollected  that  Bergami  then  sat  at 
table  with  her  Royal  Highness.  His  evidence  would  be 
found  at  p.  725  (Def.  Pi.  I.  p.  S.'^jy)  :— 

"  Did  not  Bergami  accompany  her  Royal  Highnins  upon  that  oe« 
casion  as  a  couritT? — He  was  dressed  in  a  courier's  dreis,  but  he  tkco 
.  rode  in  a  carriage. 

•'  Was  it  not  with  liicronimus  ?— I  think  it  was. 

**  In  the  courfe  of  that  tcur,  did  not  Bergami  dine  with  her  Rojal 
Highness  at  Bellinzona  ?•— He  dined  with  her  Royal  Highness:  I  tbink 
it  was  at  Bellinzona. 

"Who  dined  with  her  Royal  Highness  besides  ?— There  was  the 
Professor  Coniigliac,  uho  accompanied  her  Royal  Hiahnesr;  and  a 
man  who  was  living  in  the  mountains — 1  do  not  know  what  he  was. 

"  Was  not  Bergami  at  the  time  dressed  as  a  courier  ?^He  was. 

"  Did  you  dine  with  her  Royal  Highness  upon  that  occasion  f— I 
did. 

"  And  remained  at  tlie  table  during  the  whole  of  dinner  ?— I  did. 

*'  You  have  said  that  he  did  not  dine  regularly  at  that  time  wilk 
her  Royal  Highness:  did  he  after  that  time  occasionally  dine  with 
her  in  his  courier's  dress?-— Never  afterwards  in  his  courier's  dress." 

Yet,  to  the  question  but  one  after  this,  Mr.  HowiuuB 
replied —  ' 

"  I  think  he  did  dine  with  her  Royal  Highness  at  Lui^no.  That 
was  on  (he  return  from  the  journev  to  Mount  St.  Gothardl 

*'  W;iii  he  not  then  courier^  as  fie  was  upon  former  occasions,  whiei 
bedintd  with  her  Royal  Hi^Vmti&\---lV'««&>&^«»i\\M«nieJQuriiej. 


"  I>o  j«u  remember  any  other  pUc*,  Id  the  cogne  ^  tbatJogrMy, 
in  Wljith  ll.ey  din«l  logctlier? — Ho,  I  do  n*. 

"  Al  ihe  Devil's  brid^P  liid  they  dine  togelher  I— ThM  wai  on  tht 
lameUnmwy  ;  I  nitier  think  tbrj  did. 

*'  Oflihutc  oci:a»oiit  uii  thf  MmejouriKj  on  which  Bergami  dine^ 
^Hfi  tier  Ro)'al  tligbiiubs,  w:ii  be  not  in  the  ihett  ai  a  courier}— Hk 

WSM," 

Here,  then,  ibeir  lordihlps  found  it  provetl,  by  tht 
witness  of  his  learned  frienas,  that  her  Royal  Higbnesi 
Aned  three  severcil  timei  with  Bergami  on  that  journey. 
His  learned  friends  had  felt  thnt  some  explanation  wat 
fequired  of  this  fnci,  and  the;  had  (upposed  that  there 
might  be  no  other  accomodatiun  in  this  place,  and  thtt, 
therefore,  her  Royal  Highnes»,  with  the  civility  and  con- 
deicension  which  marked  her  character,  had  permitted 
Bergnmi  to  sit  at  her  table.  But,  unrortnnatel;  for  this 
tapposition,  it  appeared  that  her  tried  and  faithful  ser- 
tant,  Hieronimus,  did  not  sit  at  table;  her  JUle  dt 
ekambre,  Demont,  did  not  >it  at  table.  Bergami  alone 
was  admitted  to  the  tahle;  he  was  the  only  servant  who 
bad  ever  been  admitted  to  her  table,  and  he  was  adiAitted 
•c  the  lime  when  he  km  a  meuial  servant,  and  in  the 
dress  of  a  menial  servant.  He  thought  he  had  heard  the 
qa«stion  asked,  whctiter  Bergami  had  been  in  livery,  or,. 
Oressed  like  an  hussar  i  as  if  the  mere  dress  were  of  coa- 
•equence,  whether  it  was  adorned  with  gold  lace,  and  r«il 
turned  up,  or  whether  it  was  au  ordinary  dress  ?  Did  the 
(Ireis  make  any  difference f  No;  the' important  circun- 
itaoce  was,  that  a  mtiu-A  servant  sat  at  her  Royal  High- 
«e$B*a  table,  who  at  other  times  lived  with  menial  servants, 
mid  who  alone,  of  all  the  servants,  had  been  admitted  to 
"her  table.  Tlie  suggestion  of  a  ditference  in  dress,  when  ^ 
urged  b^'  persons  oi  understanding  and  acuteness,  only 
diowed  the  importance  of  the  main  fact  here  proved,  and 
which  could  not  be  explained.  Hierenimas  had  been 
tfXAcUv  in  the  <>anie  situation;  yet  he  had  not  been  ad- 
mitted to  tiible.  His  learned  friend  Mr.  Denman,  or 
Dr.  Lushington,  he  did  not  recollect  which,  hod  said, 
[bat,  at  Genoa,  Bergami  naturally  became  tnaitre  d'hote!, 
in  the  place  of  Sicurd.  But  they  had  forgotten,  wheii 
ibey  said  BO,  the  evidence  of  their  own  witoesa,  Mr. 
Ilfrwnam,  p.724.{De/.  Pi.  1.  p. 5S9 J 
l^^'When  «';>'<  it  vou  joined  her  Royal  HigttDest't  luile  t— In  lh« 
iB6ft(lh*f  April,  l8(3,alGenoa.  ;; 

•f  Bctguini  iviia  courier  at  that  time  I— He  was.  '« 

~k  lie  wttieVlii-Ureii  o(u  courier  f~He  wore  the drefs of  acouricr.". 

Hieionjuins  appeared,  front  Mr,  IJowdaib's  eri^q!^ 
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to  have  been  then  maitre  d'hotel.  He  bad  filled  a  titnaf- 
tion  superior  to  Bergaoii's^  and  it  was  natural,  therefore, 
that  lie  should  become  maitre  d'hote!  on  the  retirement  of 
Sicard.  Therefore  all  the  superstructure  of  his  learned 
friends  fell  to  the  ground  by  their  own  witness,  Mr. 
Howiiam,  who  stated  that  Hieronimus  filled  the  situa* 
tion  of  Sicard ;  yet  he  w^s  not  admitted  to  the  table,  and 
Bergami  was.  He  was  afraid  that  be  fatigued  their  lord* 
ships  by  dwelling  so  long  on  minute  circnmstances :  he 
had  looked  most  anxiously  at  this  case,  and  he  bad  en- 
deavoured to  compress  his  observations,  in  order  to  lay 
the  facts  fairly,  but  'Succinctly,  before  their  lordships: 
if,  theiefore,  he  had  entered  too  much  into  detail,  it  was 
because  this  was  a  most  important  case,  and  a  case  to 
be  decided  by  facts  alone.  He  hoped,  therefore,  their 
lordships  would  excuse  the  details  which  he  had  gone  into. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  suggested  that  this  might  be  a. 
convenient  time  for  a  short  pause. 

The  Attorney-General  said  he  could  go  on  for  a  short 
time.  Mr.  Hownam,  although  his  recollections  were  so 
indistinct  that  he  could  not  tell  whether  any  theatrical 
exhibitions  were  made  at  the  Villa  d'Este  before  the 
lon^  Voyage,  thought  that  Mr.  Burrell  was  present  at 
such  exhibitions  at  Villa  Villani.  He  (the  Attorney-6e-, 
neral)  could  hardly  believe  it ;  he  could  hardly  believe  that 
any  English  gentleman  could  have  attended  those 
amusements,  when  her  Royal  Highness  showed  that 
remarkable  condescension,  that  extraordinary  kindness, 
that  remarkable  familiarity.  Her  Royal  Highness  did 
not  indulge  in  those  amusements  when  Lady  Char- 
lotte Lindsay  was  with  her;  no,  it  was  at  the  Villa 
d'Este,  when  all  her  English  suite  had  quitted  her 
but  Mr.  Hownam — it  was  there  she  amused  herself 
with  the  Bergamis,  that  she  indulged  in  familiarities, 
which  marked  the  growing  passion  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness, and  which,  without  oft'ence  to  her  Royal  Highness, 
did  not  become  her  rank  ;  and  that  she  showecl,  what 
made  particularly  for  the  present  case,  an  increasing 
familial ity  with  JBergami.  He  called  the  attention  or 
their  lordships  particularly  to  the  evidence  of  Lord  GaiU 
ford  as  most  importaut  evidence  for  the  bill.  It  had 
been  said  that  Lord  Guilford,  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay, 
Sir  William  Gell,  Mr.  Keppel  Craven,  Mr.  Mills,  Eng- 
lish witnesses,  had  deposed  so  as  to  set  at  nought  all  that 

was  said  against  the  Queen.     It  had  reached  his  ears-^ 
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"  Oh,  if  they  go  on  so,  ihey  will  destroy  all  that  has 
beeD  said  against  her,  and  tlie  bill  must  be  lost."     This 
wrhat  was  said,  bccaase  they  were  fiughsh  witnesses^ 
fteflMie  they  ^w  nothing  improper  with  theiir  d#i^ 
^^^'thXihAt  Idrdships  would  find  that  those  wifbeMeil 
^wditt'bttii;  ^ot  only  what  tsoofirmedi  the  evidence  t6r  A^ 
MMiy'Mbt  #Mt'akmi6  wotald  have  proved  the  case'agabst 
^tflH'Qattu,    Lord  Gailford  stated  that  be  saw  Bergami 
<-E*^iHtifig  at  table  at  Naples,  and  that  in  the  Noveuiher     '1 
^'Jlljllowiog,  four  or  five  months  afterwards,  he  visited  her      ^ 
S^hmil  Highness  at  the  V;IIa  d'Esie,  and  saw,  he  should 
^^^|lMoK  to  b»  surprise,  in  a  boat,  her  Royal  Highness,  and 
tiquf  person  whom  a  few  months  before  he  had  seen  wait* 
^iKk^ftt  table.     Was  it  true,  then,  that  her  Royal  High- 
i&  wtn  in  a  canoe  with  Bergami,  what  they  had  heard 
*il^tetich  tpodted  ?    Why,  yes,  it  was  true,  and  they  were 
MeD-^'bt  one  of  their  lordships'  House,  who  found  her 
Rojal  Highoess  in  a  boat,  and  .found  with  her  the  very 
jNHMDn  whom'  a  few  months  before  he  had  seen  waiting 
il  table.    Did  hcfr  Royal  Highness  account  to  his  lord- 
'.    Mp  for  this  change  f     He  (the  Attorney-General)  had 
;^^  AnMuly  rematlted,  that   her  Royal  Highness  had  not 
^^kfflitioAed  the  Countess  Oldi  as  the  sister  of  Bergami ; 
^ X'K  now  nsked  whether  her  Royal  Highness  explained  to 
wMOiiiiford  that  Bergami  was  then  promoted,  in  con- 
'  mpieuce  of  his  services  at  Genoa— in  consequence  of 
:;  M'  services  against    Ompteda,    of    whom    they   bad 
*' Imi^  to  macli^n  consequence  of  a  c(>nspirucy  dis-^ 

-  ib'Hud  at  tlie  Villa  d'£ste,  and  of  attempts  of  suborners 

a>(^oinny  atid  perjury  f  No,  all  was  pressed  over  in 
bboe ;  they  dined  together  afterwards,  hut  no  expla*' 
'^  dttioii  was  given.  Could  they  doubt  that  the  reports  and 
•f    jhrtildlihni  operated  more  on  his  lordship's  mind  in  conse* 

-  Mtenoe  oF  what  he  had  thus  seen  i  .  in  deference  to  the 
'">  jJMt   lord    be  would    make  no  harsh  remarks  on  his 

.HilMiip's  evidence,  or  on  his  want  of  recollection.  He 
iMUld  leave  that  to  their  lordships.  Could  they  doubt 
iffK^  when  his  lordship  discovered  that  Bergami  was 
plmtfotcd — when  he  discovered  that  the  Countess  Oldi 
^^  -hifsister*— could  they  doubt  that  these  discoveries 
Lt«d  on  his  lordship's  mind  to  advise  his  sister  not  to 
in  her  Roval  Highna^ — to  say  that  it  would  not  be 
ibleforber  to  do' so?'  And  their  lordships  knew 
that  Lady  ^Charlotte  Lindsay  acted  on  that  advic^^ 
Tli^F  svere  told  that,  in  the  crqss-examiuaUoti  o(  ^^^^41 
Jjef.  Part  2.J  3  a 
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lady,  they  had  violated  private  confidence,  and  inauiied 
into  facts  which  ought  not  to  be  inquired  into.     Bot  if 
they  bad  thought  proper  on  the  other  side  to  call  a  wiu 
ness  who  was  to  be  the  main  stay  of  their  case,  aod  if  be 
bad   heard  of  declarations  made  on  other  occasions  by 
that  witness, contrary  to  the  object  of  her  evidence,  was 
be. not,  when  truth  was  the  object,  was  be  not  to  inquite 
into  those  declarations,  and  would  he  not  have  been  un- 
justified if  he  had  not  dragged  them  to  lieht  ?    Private 
confidence  !  perhaps  he  might  show  breaches  of  private 
confidence  on  the  other  side ;  but  if  communications  were 
onade  to  him  of  the  nature  he  bad  alluded  to,  he  asked 
whether  he  would  have  discharged  his  duty  if,  out  q( 
delicacy  to  the  character  and  station  of  the  witness^  he 
had  withheld  questions  which  he   thought  important f 
From  the  rank  and  station  of  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay 
she  was  thought  an  important  witness  for  the  Queen; 
Imi  pwed  it  therefore  as  a  duty  to  their  lordsbips^  bot 
more  as  a  duty  to  himself,  who  had  to  support  this  case 
at  their  bar— to  their  lordships  and  to  himself  be  felt 
it  to  be  his  boundeo  duty  to  inquire  whether,  tbongh 
Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  bad  not  seen  with  her  own  eyei 
any  thing  improper,  the  impression  on  her  mind  was  not 
such  as  to  show  whether  she  was  a  witness  to  be  relied 
on  ?  be  meant  as  to  the  facis.     Their  lordships  would 
recollect  what  the  evidence  of  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay 
was,  as  to  her  Royal  Highness  and  Bergami  walking  arm 
in  arm.    They    had    heurd   the  powerful  eloquence  of 
Mr.  Brougham  against  Italian  witnesses.    How  powerful 
would  his  eloquence  have  been  if  he  had  to  deal  with. 
these  English  witnesses  !    The  witnesses  were  all  Ita- 
lians;  ihey  were  hired  for  immense  sums;    they  were 
perjured,  suborned,  and   well    paid  for  falsehoods:  and 
then  he  gave  quotations  from  Cicero  to  embellish  and 
adoin  his  otherwise  extraordinary  speech.     How  wonld 
he  have  dealt  with  these  English  witnesses  f     Yet,  if  it 
were  not  a  waste  of  time,  he  (the  Attorney-General) 
would   venture  to  produce,  from  the  English  witnesseli 
«as  many  uon  mi  ricordos  as  even  Theodore  Majochi  used* 
He  now  proceeded  to  another  part  of  the  evidence.     Her 
Royal  Highness  went  on  board  the  Leviathan,  Captaia 
Brings.  ^ 

Ihe  Earl  of  Liverpool  again  suggested  that  this  would 
be  a  convenient  time  for  a  short  pause. 

The  Mtorney^General  bowed,  and  was  about  to  retire. 
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'  Afr.  Dmman. — I  ivqucst  tliut  your  lordships  will  wait 
a  moment,  thai  Mr.  Broiighum  may  be  sent  for,  as  hi 
ttBS  a  most  important  application  to  tnnke  to  your  lord- 
ships OR  a  matter  that  has  nccuired  within  a  few  minutes. 
Mr.  Brnugham  (who  ut  that  lAstanl  hurried  up  to  the 
bar).— My  lords,  I  should  holtl  myself  guilty  of  a  dere- 
liction of  duty  if  I  delayed  for  one  moment  longer  than 
was  necessary,  while  my  lennied  friend  was  Engaged  iit- 
addretsing  you,  to  communicate  what  has  come  to  my 
fatnds  a  few  minutes  since,  when  my  learned  friend 
mts  actually  engaged,  and  could  not  he  interrupt- 
cd  without  impropriety.  I  have  in  my  hand  letters  ia 
the  handwriting  of  Oiapteda,  and  signed  "  Ompleda, 
Minbtre  d IlanoTfr,"  proving  that  he  was,  at  the  time  of 
wriliAg  the  letters,  in  correspondence  with  the  household 
of  her  Majesty,  and  attempting  to  seduce  her  Majesty'! 
■erraDts;  tetimg  out,  too,  that  he  was  endeavouring  to 
■educe  Mariette  Demont.  I  uui  ready  to  prove  the 
handwriting. 

The  Attorney-General.-^!  object  to  that  as  evidence 
ID  the  first  place;  and,  in  the  next  place,  I  object  that 
never  was  there  an  application  of  such  a  nature  made  at 
nch  a  period. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  whether  or  not  this 
vaa  evidence,  or  ought  to  be  received,  this  was  not  thi 
ttage  for  receiving  it. 

Mr.  Brougham. — My  lords,  if  I  had  remained  silent  for 
one  instant  afirr  I  had  received  siicli  a  communication,  I 
•hoald  be  totally  unjustifiable.  It  proves  that  I  was  right 
in  my  suspicions. 

Lord  Holland  saiti  he  did  not  rise  to  offer  any  motiort 
on  the  subject ;  but  the  Altorney-UenernI  for  the  Queen 
certainly  did  ri<rht  in  stating  at  once  that  such  documents 
had  come  into  his  hands,  whether  tliis  was  or  was  not  the 
time  for  taking  them  into  consideration.  They  had  often 
heard  it  said  that  it  had  been  asserted,  but  never  offered 
to  be  proved,  that  Ompieda  had  made  attempts  of  this 
BatDre. .  Now  it  was  offered  to  be  proved.  It  had  been 
said  that  the  time  might  arrive  when  the  conduct  of 
Ompteda  and  the  Milan cninmissioncis could  be  inquired 
into,  hut  it  was  not  to  day.  Some  time  nr  otht^r  the 
jteriod  for  that  inquiry  must  arrive.  But  he  only  foae 
now  to  say,  that  not  a  moment  ouf'ht  to  have  becti  toat 
in  making  the  commnnication  which  had  just  been  made 
l^-theQQCeB'B  Altorney-Oeneral. 
daft 
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The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said  he  imputed  no  blame  what- 
ever to  the  counsel  ht  the  bar;  he  only  objected  to  any 
ini|uiry  into  the  subject  in  the  middle  of  the  speech  of 
the  Attorney-General. 

The  Marquis  of  hamdowtie  did  not  mean  to  contend 
that  this  was  the  time  to  go  into  the  inquiry ;  but  he  did 
think  that  the  Queen's  Attorney-General  was  bouud  in 
justice-to  the  House,  and  in  candour  to  the  King's  At« 
torney-General/if  he  obtained  any  knowledge  of  the 
nature  alluded  to,  to  tender  that  knowledge  to  the  Houte 
and  to  the  Attorney-General  for  the  Crown,  in  grder 
that,  if  he  wished  to  possess  it  before  he  replied,  be 
might  possess  it.  He  understood  the  Attorney-General 
declined  to  have  this  knowledge ;  but,  if  he  declined,  it 
would  be  for  their  lordships  hereafter  to  take  it  into  con- 
sideration. But  the  Attorney-General  for  the  Queen  had 
done  no  more  than  his  duty.  He  was  taken  by  surprise, 
as  all  their  lordships  were  ;  he  therefore  would  take  time 
before  he  gave  his  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  said  he  could  not  state  bow 
entirely  he  differed  from  his  noble  friend.  After  the  con- 
clusion of  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  whether  there  ever 
was  such  an  npplication  made,  he  would  not  take  upon 
himself  to  s>iy  ;  but  he  would  take  on  himself  to  say  that 
this  was  not  the  time  to  make  it.  He  could  not  have 
supposed  that  such  a  statement  could  have  been  made  at 
such  a  time.  If  it  were  the  most  material  and  the  most 
important  discovery,  he  could  not  suppose  that  the  coun- 
sel for  the  Queen,  without  meaning  any  offence,  would 
have  obtruded  it  so  on  their  lordships.  He  repressed  the 
feeling  which  rose  so  strongly  on  this  occasion. 

The  Lord'^Chanccllor  said  that  counsel  were  permitted 
to  withdraw  for  a  short  time.  [Here  the  Attorney-Gen^ 
ral  left  the  bar.]  Upon  the  subject  of  the  communica^ 
tion  he  would  say  nothing;  and  he  did  not  sit  there  to 
give  judgment  upon  the  conduct  of  counsel.  The  com* 
munication  w«'is  one  thing,  and  the  manner  of  making  it 
was  another  thing.  This  was  not  the  time  for  entering 
into  the  consideration  of  the  subject. 

The  House  then  suspended  proceedings  for  half  an 
hour,  when 

The  Jitorney-Ccncral  resumed. — It  was  not,  he  said, 
his  intention  to  advert  to  the  course  of  observation  which 
be  WAS  pursuing  when  he  last  had  the  honour  of  address* 
ing  their  lordships^  and  which  was  called  forth  by  one  of 
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thie  most  extraordioary  proceediogs  that  had  ever  tatol 
plAceiD  a  court  oF  justice-r-a  proposition  wholly  unfore-^' 
#e^n  having  been  made  by  his  learned  friends  in  the  very 
middle  of  his  speech.     In  another  part  of  the  observa- 
tions he  intended  to  make  he  should  have  occasion  to 
notice  that  circumstance  ;   but   he   would  now  proceed 
with  the  Hoe  of  argument  which  had  been  interrupted, 
when,  by  the  iudulgerK;e  of  their  lordships,  leave  was 
given  him  to  retire.     He  was  then  coming  to  that  period 
'when  lier  Royal  Highness  embarked  on  board  the  Levia^ 
than,  at  Genoa;  and,  in  coming  to  that  part  of  the  case, 
be  could  notbut  remind  their  lordships  of  th(e  evidence 
pveo  by  Demont  and  Majochi,  respecting  the  disposition 
of  the  rooms  at  Genoa,   at  Milan,  and  at  the  various 
places  to  which  she  and  her  suite  went,  after  her  Royal 
nighness's  first  arrival  at  Naples,     He  called  their  lord- 
•hips'  recollection  to  that  portion  of  the  case,  in  order 
to  iho^  that  the  evidence  of  this  fact  was  not  contra- 
dicted by  any  testimony  on  tne  other  side.     In  one  in* 
stance^  and  in  one  instance  only,  a  contradiction  was 
Attempted,  as  to  a  staircase  at  the  Villa  d'Este.    Majochi 
itated  that  there  was  what  he  called  a  secret  staircase^  near 
bti  Royal  Highness's  room,  not  generally  used  by  the 
&mily,  to  which  a  contradiction  was  attempted  to  be 
given  by  Mr.  Hownam,  who  merely  stated  that  it  was  a 
staircase  leading  to  the  apartments  of  himself  and  others, 
but  which  was  only  made  use  of  by  him.     He  directed 
ibeir  lordships'  notice  to  this  part  of  the  case,  because 
Ihej  would  find  that  the  same  system  was  pursued  when 
Jier  Royal  Highness  went  on  board  the  Leviathan.  Capt. 
Briggs  had  previously  made  a  certain  arrangement  and 
jdisposition  of  the  vessel,   placing   her  Royal   Highness 
and    the  Countess   Oldi   in  two   cabins,   inside   of  the 
dinicg-room,  and  her  female  servant  (the  situation  which 
would  naturally  occur  to  any  person)  in  a  room  adjoin- 
ing that  of  her  Royal  Hij^hness,  and  having  an  internal 
commanication  with  her  cabin.     Her  Koyal  Highness, 
however,  disapproved  of   that  arrangement.     She  pre- 
ferred that  which  had  been  her  usual  practice,  to  have 
JBergami,  her  equerry,  in  the  room  adjoining  her  own, 
4Dd,  with  that  object,  be  was  removed  to  the  cabin  pre- 
viously occupied  by  the  servant.     This  fact  their  lordships 
would  find  in  the  evidence  of  Captain  Briggs,  p.  iGQ^ 
and  the  following  page.  (Ch.  p.  147.^    The  former  part 
pt  bin  evidence  merely  related  to  his  having  seew  V\^ 
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Royal  Highness  and  her  suite  embarking  on  board  the 
Leviathan,  and  a  recnpitalation  of  the  names  of  sooie  of 
the  persons  of  whom  that  suite  was  composed.     Bot,  ra 
the  page  to  which  he  had  referred)  Captain  Briggs  de- 
scribed  the  appropriation  of  the  cabins  vrhich  he  bad 
made,  and  stated  that  that  disposition  was  altered  by  the 
command  of  her  Royal  Highness.     Beyond   this  theii 
lordships  would  recollect  fhat  it  appeared^  from  the  fint 
examination  of  Captain  Briggs  at  ineir  bar,  that  this  wai 
an  alterution  in  which  Mr.  ilownam  himself  concorred 
with  her  Koyal  Highness;  and  Captain  Brfgg»  at  a  sab- 
sequent  period,  also  spoke  to  part  of  a  converaatioB  be 
bad  held  with  Mr.  Hownam^  wnich  that  individual^  wfaei 
cross-examined  at  their  lordships'  bar,  seemed  to  have 
qiite  forgotten  had  ever  laken  place.     Why  did  be  r^ 
mark  on  this  alteration  of  the  cabins  so  particularly  i 
Because  it  wus  a  prominent  part  of  that  system,  of  tliRt 
habit,  which  pervaded  the  whole  of  her  Royal  Highness*! 
conduct  with  respect  to  this  case.     What  occasion  va* 
there  for  placing  Bergami  adjoining  her  Koyal  Higb* 
ness's  cabin  in  the  Leviathati  ?     Would  it  not  have  been 
equally   safe   for  her  Royal  Highness  to  have  had  Kef 
female  servant  immediately   adjoining   her  cabin,  aad 
Berguoii  at  a  further  distance?     Was  there  any  apprs 
hension  in  the  mind  of  her  Royal  Highness  us  to  any 
thing  occurring  on  board  the  Leviathan   that  rendered 
this  alteration  necessarv  ?     No;  but  the  favoured  Ber- 
gami  was  selected  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions>  to 
occupy  a  room  close  to  that  occupied  by  her  Royal 
Highness;  and,  though  the  internal  communication  be- 
tween the  two  cabins  was  shut  up,  yet  their  lordships 
would  find  that  the  door  of  Bergami's  cabin  opened  al- 
most immediately   opposite  to  the  door  of  her  Royri 
Highness's  room,  and  afforded  that  facility,  that  etsy 
communication,  which  might   be  traced  all  along*  be- 
tween the  sleeping   apartment  of  her  Royal   Highneo 
and  that  in  which  Bergami  reposed.     He  knew  that,  oo 
the  cross-examination,    and  the  exami. union  of  their 
lordships,  a  strict  inquiry  was  made,  to  discover  how  fat 
Bergami  could   find  his  way   into  the  Princess's  room 
without  detection.     He  would  not  make  any  comiaeBt 
on  that  evidence ;  but  he  thought  that  it  would  bemoit 
•easy  for  Bergami  to  accomplish  that  purpose,  if  he  bid 
chosen  it,  without  the  knowledge  of  Captain  Briggs,  or 
of  any  other  person  on  board.     He  knew  that  Captite 
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Qricgt  sl^Pt  in  the  dining-room,  in  a  |iart  that  was 
iipmaed  off.    But  he  bad  stated,  that,  though  he  was 
iaiAc  to  be  awaked  at  night  by  individuals  coming  down 
for  orders  from  the  quarter-decki  yei  a  person   wh<i 
ffiahed  to  go  to  the  room  of  her  Royal  Highness  might 
pMS  by  bis  apartment,  without  being  observed  or  inter- 
qaptcd,  and  persons  might  pass  into  his  room  for  orders 
viihoQt  seeing  Bergami.     When  they  considered  this 
pitriof  the  case,  it  was  essential  to  recollect  that  the 
iteration  affording  the  facility  he  had  stated  was  made 
^j  the  direction  of  her  Royal  Highness.    Another  point 
i^  Hhicl^  Capt.  Briggs  deposed  was  her  Royal  Higiiness 
beifg  in  the  habit  of  taking  Rergami^s  arm  while  walk*. 
g  Uic  deck,  which   afforded  additional  proof  of  the 
illiliaritj  that  subsisted   between   them.    Her  Rofal 
]|Gghiiess  proceeded  to  Palermo,  and  then  went  to  Si- 
^v ;  and  it  was  very  material  to  attend  to  what  occur- 
-^  St  the  latter  place.    In  p.  18  of  Majochi's  evidence^ 
~4.  /1. 43.^  and  in  p.  276  of  Demonts  evidence,  ("C/i, 
^£4.}  a  statement  of  the  familiarities,  the  indecent, 
iliarities^  which  took  place  between  her  Royal  High* 
I  and  Bergami  at  Messina,  would  be  found  by  their 
lordships.    It  was  supposed  by  bis  learned  friends  that 
tbefe  was  some  variance  between  the  testimony  of  Ma«i 
apchi   and  Demont  as  to  what  took  place  at  Messina. 
Bat  there  was  no  evidence  that  these  two  witnesses  weref 
^peaking  of  the  same  period ;  there   was  no  evidence 
(bat  tbey  were  deposing  to  the  same  facts,  or  to  the  same 
expressions  that  were  used  on  that  occasion— expressions 
vhich  no  female  would  have  uttered  to  any  person,  more 
capecially  lo  a  servant,  unless  she  was  in  the  habits  of 
tbe  aK>st  intimate  intercourse  with  him.     Her   Royal 
Uigbness,    in    speaking  to  Bergami^   used   the   words 
f  NtOA  Cftur^*  *'  mou  ami/'  which  no  woman  would  have 
4Mie»  in  addressing  her  servant,  unless  that  familiarity 
owl  taken  place  between  them  which  was  imputed  ta 
ber  ^yal  Highness.    Xhe  next  important  fact — and  it 
VM  a  most  important  one— -to  which  he  would  advert^ 
!9fS  the  circumstance  that  took  place  at  Catania.      A 
jpjpa  was  spoken  to,  by  Demont,  as  having  taken  place 
^iJie/ey  which,  if  true,  proved,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
4fMhlf  that  an  adulterous  intercourse  had  taken  place  at 
4#slaoia  between   her   Royal   Highness  and   Bergami. 
llTbat  were  the  facts  which  she  related  i    It  appeared 
tb«t,  ID   coDsequeace  of  some  illness  which   Bergami 
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suffered  ai  Catania,  a  change  o(  his  sleep! ng-apartntenl 
took  place,  and  he  occupied  a  room  that  had  been  pre- 
viously occupied   by    the  Countess  of  Oldi.     Beivveed 
that  room  and  the  room  occupied  by  her  Royal  High- 
ness there   was  another  sleeping-apartment,  appropri- 
ated to  the  witness  and  her  sister.    It  followed,  therefore, 
that  the  communication   between   the  Princess's  room 
and  the  chamber  to  which  Bersami  was  removed  was 
that  in   which  Demont  and  her  sister  slept.     In  coniie-' 
quence  of  this  change  the  Countess  of  Oldi  removed 
from  the  room  which  she  had  usually  occupied  to  that 
in  which  her  Koyal  Highness  slept  with  the  little  Vic- 
torinc.     Demont  stated  that  she  heard  the^door  of  her 
Rovat   Highnesses   room  open    at  night;  but   sheako 
stated   this   particular   fact,  to   which    he  called  their 
lordships*  especial  attention,  namely,  that  one  moroiog, 
having  remained  in  her  room  rather  later  thaa  asaal,8he 
saw  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  Bergami  reposed 
open,  and  her  Royal  Highness  come  out  of  that  roomia 
the  dress  which  she  usually  wore  when  in  bed,  and  the 
pillows  on  which  she  commonly  reposed  under  her  arm. 
They  were  told  that  Demont  was  a  witness  not  worthy  of 
credit.     Much  had  been  said  by  his  learned  friends,  and 
many  eloquent  dissertations    had    been    made   on   the 
weight  aud  credit  that  ought  to  be  given  to  the  declara* 
tions  of  discarded  servants;  and  still  more  had  been  said 
with   respect  to  the  letter  written   by   Demont  to  ber 
Royal  Highness,  and   that  which  she  had  addressed  to 
her  sister.     He  had  supposed^  from    the  line  of  *argu» 
went  which  had  been  taken  by  his  learned  frieuds,  that 
they  were  so   satisfied  in  their  own  minds,  or  aflfecteB 
to  be  so  satisfied,  that  Demont's  evidence  was  no  longer 
to  be  relied  on,  that  they  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  at* 
tempt  any   contradiction    of   it.     How,  then,    was   be 
astonished,  when,  at  the^' close   of  his  learned   friends* 
<:ase,  notwithstanding   the  display  of  eloquence  which 
they    had   bestowed  on  the  character  of  this  chamber- 
maid-^noiwithstanding    Mr.  Broujorbam   and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams in   the  first  instance,  and  Mr.  Denman  and  Dr. 
Lushington  afterwards,  had  endeavoured   to  show  that 
her  evidence  was  not  to  be  credited   in  the  slightest  de- 
gree— after  all  the  pains  they  had  taken   on  this  pointy 
how  was  he  astonished  when  he  found  that  his  learned 
friends,    feeling,  themselves,  that   they    had    failed   ni 
making  the  impression  they  wished— feeling  that  the 
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ground  OD  which  they  stobd  was  so  weak  aDd  untenable — 
tetled  up  their  last  witness,  who  was  brought  over  at  the 
%ery  last  moment  of  the  case,  and  examined  the  night 
lifter  her  arrival,  in  order  to  contradict  Demoot?  Yes, 
i  milliner  from  Morge,  was  produced  to  contradict  De* 
moot  OQ  a  collateral  fact^a  fact  which  they  had  already 
heard  from  Lieut,  Flinn,  on  whose  evidence  he  would 
bejreafter  comment.  So  far  did  his  learned  friends  doubt 
the  effect  of  their  observations  on  Demont's  evidence, 
that,  as  their  last  resort,  at  the  Ihst  moment,  when  their 
Cfue  was  about  to  be  closed,  they  called  this  milliner 
From  Morge,  thot  she  mighi  depose  to  a  conversation 
tietween  ner  and  Demont,  in  April,  1818,  in  order  to 
destroy  her  testimony  by  that  contradiction.  If  he 
wanted  any  demonstration  that  his  learned  friends  felt 
that  her  evidence  was  not  shaken  by  those  letters,  this 
'circumstance  afforded  that  demonstration.  It  was  piti- 
able to  think  that,  in  an  accusation  brought  against  the 
Qaeen  of  England,  a  paltry  intrigue  should  be  intro- 
duced to  overthrow  the  evidence  of  a  witness.  Not 
only  was  this  done — not  only  was  private  conBdence 
betrayed— «ibut  letters  were  actually  intercepted  to  sup- 

S ft  the  defence.  What  did  those  letters  amount  to? 
le' first  letter,  from  Rimini,  contained  an  expression 
wbich  satisfied  his  mind — he  knew  not  whether  it  also  sa- 
tUfied  the  minds  of  their  loidships— that  Demont  saw  and 
observed  the  intimacy  that  subsisted  between  her  Royal 

giffhness  and  Bergami  ;  that  they  lived  together  as  nian 
^  id  wife;  and  that  they  acted  conjointly  at  Pesaro.     If 

ieiir  lordships  would  look  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
[etter^  p.  S84,  (C/t.  p.  403.)  they  would  find  a  passage, 
rhich,  he  could  not  help  thinking,  proved  most  strongly 
what  Demont  really  felt  with  respect  to  the  connexion, 
the  familiarity,  and  the  intimate  intercourse  that  subsist- 
^  between  them.  The  passage  was  this-*'^  I  cannot 
sufficiently  thank  her  Royal  Highness  and  the  Baron  for 
their  kindness  in  sending  Ferdinand  to  accompany  me ; 
be  has  paid  me  all  the  attention  and  taken  all  the  care 
of  me  imaginable,  I  know  not  how  to  acknowedge 
ho  many  benefits.''  Here  Vere  the  Baron  and  the 
Qoeen  united  together  in  the  same  sentence,  as  both  con- 
curring in  this  act  of  kindness  to  Demont.  He  must  say 
that  this  accidental  expression,  coupling  the  Baron  with 
her  Royal  Highness,  spoke  -to  his  mind  demonstratively 
Svhat  had  passed  in  the  mind  of  Demoni,  ^u&  ^V^x.  ^^% 
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the  result  of  l)fr  observation  on  that  which  had  occurred 
in  her  presence.     But  they  were  told  that-the  other  letter, 
written  to  her  sister,  under  the  circumstaoces  whicli  De- 
niont  had  described,  clearly  marked  the  hypocrisy  of  thi« 
M'oinan,  and  rendered  her  unworthy  of  belief.     Looking 
to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  interception  of 
letters  particularly,  he  drew  a  different  conclusion.  Wheu 
their  lordships  remembered  that  DemoDt'«  sister  was  still 
in  the  employ  of  her  Kpyal  Highness— when  they  recol- 
lected  that  that    sister   was   dependent  on   her   Royal 
Uighness's    bounty,    and    were    apprized    of    the    cir- 
cumstances that  letters   to   her  were   intercepted — was 
it  not  extremely  necessary  for  Demont  to  take  care  thai 
nothing  should  appear  in  her  letters  tending  to  show  that 
a  suspicion  exrsted  in  her  mind  as  to  her  Royal  Hieb- 
ness's  conduct  ?     Demont,  in  her  evidence,  p.  361,  ("uA. 
p.  406.)  explained    the  motives   which   induced  her  to 
write  those  letters.     She  particularly  observed^  "  I  have 
often  had  questions  put  to  me  in  private  conversation*^ 
and  I  have  always  avoided  sayint^  what  took  place  in  the 
house.     This  is  the  reason  why  T  wrote  that  letter  to  my 
sister.'^    Did  not  this  show  that  she  marked  the  conduct 
of  Uergami  and  her  Roval  Highness?  But  in  April  1819, 
it  seemed  she  was  asked  by  the  witness  from  Morge  as  to 
what  had  passed  in  the  hou^e  of  her  Royal  Highness.  She 
then  avoided,  as  she  declared  she  had  always  diioc,  a  detail 
of  what  she  knew  had  occurred  theie.    The  answers  she 
had  given  to  those  interrogatories  were  explained  by  the 
reasons  which  she  had  alleged  at  their  lordships*  bar,  for 
writing  those  letters.     Knowing  that  her  sister  still  re- 
sided m  the  family,  stje  took  care  to  avoid  saying  anj 
thing  relative   to  the  scenes   she   had  witnessed  in   the 
bouse.     Her  letter  fror.i  Rimini,  this  point  being  pro- 
derly  considered,  contained  nothing  whatsoever  hostile  or 
contradictory  to  her  evideiice.     She  there  complimented 
her   Koyal   Highnesses   various  virtues;  but  she  compli* 
inented  them  because  she  knew  that  her  letters  would  be 
seen    by    her   Royal    Highness;  and  she   was  perfectly 
aware  that,  if  hhe  adopted  a  different  course,  her  sister, 
who  had  no  other  present  means  of  subsistence,  would 
be  deprived  of  her  situation.     He  must  here  more  par- 
ticularly call  their  lordships'  attention  to   that  part  of 
Mademoiselle  Demoni's  evidence,  wherein  she  Answered 
to  the  several  (Questions  which   were  put  to   her  in  the 
course  of  her  cross-examination  by  bis  learned  frieods, 
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10  had  tortured  her  with  such  iDquiries  as  whether  she 
d  ever  gone  by  the  name  of  the  Countess  Columbier ; 
d'whether  she  bore  that  naibe  on  her  arrival  in  London, 
ii,  after  conducting  that  cross-examinalion  in  this 
iQoer,  his  Jearned  friends  had  not  called  one  witness  to 
pmrt  that  case,  which  it  must  have  been  their  object  to 
Se  cot.  For  what  purpose  did  they  adopt  that  mode 
cross-examination,  but  to  elicit  from  Demont  certain 
:ts  which  might  confiradict  her  former  testimony,  aqd 
l^ch  they  must  have  proposed  to  prove  by  witnesses. 
>Wy  such  a  case  they  had  not  proved.  The  sole  witness 
lied  to  the  bar,  for  the  purpose  of  contradiction,  was 
t  woman  Martigni,  who  was  to  depose  to  a  conver- 
JOD  occurring  3  or  4  vears  ago,  between  herself  and 
fcBODt,  but  ot  which  they  had  heard  little  or  nothing 
that  moment.  His  learned  friend,  Mr.  Williams, 
wever,  had  failed  to  ask  a  single  question,  in  the  cross^ 
aminaMon,  about  Francioi ;  and,  ably  as  it  was  con* 
ctedy  il  had  failed  in  its  object,  for  no  witness  whataver 
d  been  called  to  support  it.  These  facts,  therefore, 
licb  have  been  deposed  to  by  the  witnesses  called  in 
pport  of  the  bill,  derived  a  still  stronger  confirmation 
\m  the  circumstance  of  no  evidence  having  been  pro- 
ced  on  the  other  side  against  tliem.  **  Don'i  let 
i  hear  of  Mariette,"  continued  the  Atiorney-Gener.il. 
S  learned  friends  had  said,  however,  that  they  would 
t  produce  her.  She  was  not  called,  and  the  points 
licb  she  was  to  have  disproved,  therefore,  remained 
controverted.  They  had  endeavoured  to  assign  a 
i9on  for  this  omission.  But  there  was  another  witnesSji 
any  rate,  whom  they  might  have  called;  n  witness 
iQse  omission  it  was  not  in  their  power  s<itisractorily  to 
romt  for.  He  meant  the  Countess  Oldi^  Here  their 
datiips  would  recollect  that  part  of  the  evidence  re- 
ive to  the  countes*f's  being  in  the  room,  and  soothing 
» little  child  Victorine,  who  was  described  to  have  been 
nng  there,  in  the  absence  oK  her  foster-mother,  the 
incess.  Surely  this  lady  must  have  been  able  to  de- 
le to  these  circumstances;  and  why  then  was  not  slie 
>do€ed  ?  For  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons  she  was 
t  brought  forward,  because  she  would  have  confirmed 
rfact;  because  she  could  not  contradict  it.  She  would 
ire  confirmed  it,  and  then  the  whole  defence  as  upon 
•  part  of  the  case  must  have  failed.  He  trusted  that 
'T^^d  now  satisfied  their  lordships  envirel^  qa  vo  vVv^ 
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testiraon;  of  Demont,  let  tbem  ei^amine  tiid  rift  it  ii 
far  as  possible ;  bat  be  entreated  them  iiot  to  ran  a#ay 
with  that  letter  which  she' had  written  to  the  Qaeen,  ii 
destroying  her  credit.  ETis  learned  friends  did  not  tbiok' 
it  had  done  so ;  they  had  attempted  to  effect  the  sittW 
parpose  by  other  means,  and  tbey  had  failed.  The  nidk 
that  Demont  said  in  that  part  of  her  eYideDce>  Was^  tbit 
she  did  not  recollebt  whether  her  sister  was  ihene  or  nillf 
Indeed  the  am^nnt  of  her  deposition  was  thTs^that  dfe 
rather  thought  her  sister  was  there.  He  referred  to 
p.  «82  (Ch.  p.  39B)  :— 

"  At  the  time  when  her  Soysl  Highncti  caqie  tlirongh  jodr  raofi 
in  the  manner  you  have  deicnbed,  were  you  alone  in  tmt  bed^^ 
was  up. 

**  Wai  any  otlier  pettoa  io  the  room  ?—rAi  hr  ar |  can  leoolM^ 
my  sister  was  yi  the  same  room  with  me. 

"  Do  you  recollect  whether  your  litter  was  up  in  tied  IrrMj  lirifar 
wai  up. 

'*  When  her  Royal  Highness  first  saw  you  in  the  niornihg»  -wasfl^' 
in  the  habit  of  saying  any  thing  to  you ;  how  did  she  addms  yottliit 
She  generally  said  to  me,  **  Good  moraing.'' 

**  When  you  saw  her  upon  that  occasion*  did  she  say  any  thing ctthv 
to  you  or  to  your  sister  ? — She  said  nothing  to  nie  at  all.'' 

Here  then  was  a  fact  upon  which  Demont  mtehtW 
contradicted  by  these  two  f^itnesses — the  sister  of  Be^ 

Simiy  the  dame  d^honpenr  to  the  Quejen,  and  the  rister  (V 
emont,  the  chambermaid  in  her  serVice.  Strange  ft 
was,  that  this  Countess  OIdi>  whom  the  Count  Vaift^ 
was  sent  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  and  escorting  dowti 
to  Dover,  was  in  this  country,  that  Mariette  was  in  thni 
couhtry,  and  yet,  that  neither  of  them  had  be^  pttf? 
#duced.  The  Princess  now  quitted  Catania;  before,  hoWi^ 
ever,  he  (the  Attorney- General)  quitted  Catania,  he  molt 
beg  leave  to- remark  upon  one  circumstance:  itwasifit 
Catania  or  Aiigusta  tl^at  honours  were  first  beatoweS  opoi 
Bergami;  as  their  lordships  would  recollect,  he  wai 
created  a  Knight  of  Malta,  and  afterwards  Baron  de  K 
Francina.  Now  in  what  situation  Bergami  previomlj 
was  it  was  impossible  to  forget.  He  had  been  taken  into 
the  service  of  the  Princess  as  a  courier,  at  the  stipend  cf 
50  Napoleons  a  year.  His  learned  friends  bad  argued| 
and  particularly  Mr.  Denman,  that  not  moch  stress  was 
to  be  laid  upon  this  circumstance  of  a  courier's  obtaining 
such  honours,  because  they  might  have  been  procured  f6r 
money.  But  *what  means  of  that  kind  could  Bergiditf 
possess,  who  was  retained  ip  the  Princess's  service  at-^ 
9aiary  of  50  Napoleons  per  annum  i  Bnt  it  yfOuiA  ()e  i^ljf 
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j  trith  their  lordthipa  to  det&in  them  noon  nieh  tnl- 

%»riil>le  and  shallow  preteDsions  as  these.  These  were  thi^ 
facts,  of  wtiicli  hit  lesroed  friends  had  said  that  they  bad 
prored  nothiog ;  he  coateiided  that  they  went  to  prove 
every  thing,  lie  had  now  to  advert  to  pp.  iSi,  £66. 
(Ch.  pp.  329.  330.^  That  was  evidence  relative  to  certain 
portraits,  painted  by  the  direction  of  her  Majesty  for  Bei- 
gami.  There  was  one  which  represented  her  in  the  cha- 
TBcter  of  a  Penitent  Magdalen,  and  another  in  a  Tuiltish 
dress.  Why,  it  did  seem  to  bim  a  question  that  one 
should  hardly  put  to  a  tnao  of  the  most  common  aadeiv 
Btsnding — in  short,  how  wonld  their  lordships  account  for 
tbis  thing  ^  Portraits  of  her  Royal  Highness  given  to  s 
servant,  Hving  in  habits  of  daily  intercourse  and  comma- 
nication  with  his  mistress!  For  what  parposeconld  such 
a  present  be  made  to  a  domestic  i  These  things  would 
not  take  pliice,  except  between  those  who  were  lovers,  or 
between  whom  aa  intercourse  of  another  description  had 
already  taken  place.  These,  too,  were  facts,  which  his 
learned  friends  had  most  ingeniously,  and  with  ereat 
adroitness  he  would  confess,  sept  out  of  their  lordships' 
view  ill  the  whole  of  their  speeches,  apd  throughout  their 
defence.  They  passed  over  this,  and  endeavoured  to  coD' 
ceal  the  fact  of  their  doing  so,  by  going  on  to  another 
part.  "  Oh,  (said  tbey)  we  will  now  show  your  lordships 
the  real  truth  of  the  polacca  scene :  thai  ber  Royal  Hieo- 
oess  slept  under  a  tent,  and  that  Bergami  slept  under  that 
test,  loo,  ai  the  same  time;"  but,  to  be  sure,  here  was 
nothing  improper;  it  was  absolutely  impossible  that  any 
thing  impropt^r  should  have  occurred,  and  so  they  huf 
Tied  on.  liiey  did  not  like  to  stop  to  examine  into 
the  fact  of  ihe  Princess's  dining  with  Bergamt  in  bis 
cotirier's  dress;  they  went  at  once  from  the  polacca  to- 
tbe  Villa  d'EsIe  ;  and  thus,  by  cutting  out  the  interne* 
diaie  facts,  they  assamed  that  they  had  estai)Iished  thtir 
case.  They  said,  "  we  have  shown  her  to  you,  on  board 
tbe  polacca,  an  unstained  and  unsullied  Princess."  Tbis 
was  the  way  in  which  bis  learned  friends  had  arrived  at 
tbe  case  of  the  polacca,  which  they  had  advanced  with  so 
much  delight.  Mr.  Brougham,  indeed,  by  an  accidental 
•omission  had  omitted  to  mention  it.  Mr.  Williams  ac- 
knowledged titat  the  learned  gentleman,  in  his  eloquent 
Speech,  had  forgotten  to  notice  it,  but  be  advanced  it 
faimself  with  the  greatest  boldness,  and  was  followed  in 
•^-  eame  course  oy  Mr .  Denmaa  and  Di<  I^wVati^qV 
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When  they  (the  counsel  for  the  bill)  had  had  occasion 
to  advert  to  this  case,  and  to  point  pat  the  great  impro- 
priety of  the  things  they  were  met  hy  Mr.  Brougham^ 
who  immediately  said,  "  Oh,  we  know  that.;  I  have  ad* 
mitted   all  that   before."     He  (the   Attorney* General) 
would  now  observe  upon  what  took  place  on  her  Royal 
Highness's  going  on  board  the  Clorinde^  at  Measioa. 
She   had   been    on   board    that  vhip  before,    upon  the 
voyage  from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Genoa^  and  at  that  time 
Bergami  had  waited  behind  her  chair.     On  her  second 
Embarkation  at  Messina,  Bergami  had  been  previously 
advanced  however.     Captain  Pechell,  with  an  honour- 
able feeling — a  feeling  that  he  (the  Attorney-General) 
thought  reflected  the  greatest  honour  and  credit  upon 
that  manly  officer — said,  **  I  cannot  submit  to  the  deg- 
radation of  admitting  that  man  to  my  table,  who  has 
formerly  waited  behind  my  chair/'  it  being  clear  that 
this  was  passing  in  his  mind  >  '^  I  have  seen  nothing  to 
warrant  or  justify  it,  and  I  will  not  tarnish  the  honour  of 
a  British  officer  by  giving  my  sanction  to  condescensioos 
which  I  see  no  just  occasion  for,"  and  which  that  gallant 
officer  roust  h.ive  been  unable  to  account  for,  otherwise 
than  upon  some  improper  motive.     He  (the  Attorney- 
General)  said,  that  what  subsequently  took  place  upoi 
this  subject,  equally  showed  what  was  passing  in  the 
mind  ok  her  Royal  Highness.     Mr.  Brougham  had  said^ 
that  the  two  English  captains,  Pechell  and  Briggs,  were 
witnesses,  in  fact,  for  his  case.    How  far  Captain  Briggs 
would  be  considered  a  witness  for  it,  after  his  contradic- 
tion of  Lieutenant  Hownam,  he  (the  Attorney-General) 
did  not  know.     Captain  Pechell  communicated  to  Cap- 
tain Briggs,  that  his  sole  object  in  wishing  to  provides 
separate  table  for  her  Royal   Highn^ss's  suite,  and  at 
which  Bergami  was  to  dine,  was  the  circumstance  of 
Bergami's  liaving  formerly  waited    at   his   own   table. 
Now  let  him  ask  what  would  have  been  the  conduct  of 
her  Royal  Highness  on  this  occasion,  if  she  had  been 
really  innocent,  or  if  Bergami  was  justly  entitled  to  those 
honours  which   she    had   bestowed    upon    him.     In  the 
mind  of  any  honourable  woman,  she  would  have  said 
to  Captain  Pechell,  **  he  is  a  man  of  Ihonour,  I  have  ad- 
vanced him  for  his  merit,  and  you  will  not  degrade  yourr 
self  by  sitting  with  him  at  my  table,  where  1  am  pregenu 
He  has  been  a  faithful  servant  to  me,  and  I  have'chosen 
to  advfince  him  to  rank  and  honour,  because  he  )ias  beeqi 


bp  ttMfch  better  a  one  than  those  by  whom  I  have  beea 
Ifeceived^  and  who  have  attempted  to  betray  me/'  In 
Jiumafy,  18 16,  their  lordships  would  remember  the 
Pfiocess  permitted  Bergami  to  dine  at  her  table  on  board 
the  C/ortm/f .  In  March,  1815^  he  bad  been  a  menial 
ierrant  waiting  at  the  same  table.  Such  would  have 
1>6en  the  answer  of  the  Princess  of  Wales;  she  would 
tiBTe  said  to  Captain  Pechell,  with  a  becoming  feeling 
of  resentment,  "  by  what  you  have  done,  you  have 
heen  marking  the  conduct  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
iHtfi  reprobation  ;  I-  will  take  care  to  represent  your 
ooaduct  to  your  superiors.**  But  what  was  her  con* 
dact  i  She  paused — she  hesitated.  She  ielt,  as  she 
must  have  done,  the  indignity  which  would  be  of- 
fered to  her  favourite  Bergami,  if  she  thus  permitted 
hini  to  withdraw.  Slie  felt  that  at  that  time  the 
Ctlises  of  Captain  Pechell's  offer  were  so  clear,  that  she 
thdught  proper  to  decline  it  altogether.  After  two  or 
three  days'  pause,  she  did  that  which  marked  the  con« 
Ibioasness  of  guilt — she  withdrew  altogether  from  the 
lible  of  Captain  Pechell,  and  contented  herself  with  the 
ooiiipaDy  ot  *the  Countess  Oldi  and  Demont.  But  this 
pUint  had  been  altogether  omitted  by  the  opposite  coun- 
sel; they,  for  a  good  reason,  did  not  wish  to  call  their 
knUsbips'  attention  to  it;  but  he  said  that  this  fact  car- 
Vied  the  conviction  to  his  mind  of  the  fact  of  the  inter- 
ebnrse  between  the  Princess  and  Bergami.  He  now 
done  to  the  arrangements  adopted  on  board  the  polacca. 
At  p.  9S9  in  the  evidence  of  Gaetano  Paturzo,  and  at 
117-1^,  in  that  of  Gargiulo,  {Ch.p.  97  and  116-17.;  that 
ites  particularly  described.  An  alteration  was  made  in 
them  at  Tunis.  That  alteration  was  attempted  to  be 
accoanted  for  by  the  circumstance  of  a  doctor  havihg 
heen  taken  on  board,  whence  it  became  necessary  to 
change  the  general  arrangement  of  the  rooms.  Now 
nark,  I  pray  you,  my  lords,  (continued  the  learned  gen- 
'tleman,)  this  circumtitance.  It  was  argued  on  the  other 
aide,  hot  it  was  not  true,  that  protection  only  was  the 
PriDcess's  object  in  placing  Bergami  so  near  her.  Ac 
Tuqis  it  seemed  he  was  brought  still  nearer.  He  had 
laip,  before,  in  a  cabin  outside  of  the  dining-room.  But 
tot  Tunis,'  notwithstanding  all  the  arguments  of  his 
jeariied  friends  about  protection  being  the  only  object  of 
Ihe  arrangement,  although  a  sort  of  pasbage  intervew^d 
between  uiem,  the  beds  of  the  Princess  and  Bei^^mv 


vett  placed  in  such  «  poaitioD  diat  they  miglit  see  cnch 
other  in  bed.  Be  that  aa  it  •might,  or  whatever  wu  i\x 
deiiga  or  meanine  of  their  being  ko  placed,  it  whs  tWu 
that  access  *rai  thus  afforded-^that  a  facility  did  exist— a 
facility,  iadeed,  which  bis  learned  fliend,  Dr.  LusliiDgton, 
had  ndmiUed  : — "  I  must  admil,"  said  be,  "  that  facililj 
of  acce|s  was,  in  effect,  thus  afforded;  bat  dun't  drsH 
the  inference  because  there  was  the  facility—don'Mma- 
gine  that  there  was,  therefore,  the  ndulterous  iotercoune 
use"  Berzami,  ttien,  could  easily  obtain  entrance  imo 
her  Royal  Uigbness's  cabin  ;  and  it  did  so  happen  that 
another  entrance  or  door  into  that  cabin,  was  aftenvardt 
blocked  up,  so  that  no  person  might  accidentally  intrude 
opon  the  privacy  of  the  Princess  and  Bergam),  after  they 
had  retired.  What  inference,  then — wiien  he  said  infer- 
ence, he  meant  conclosioos,^ — could  a  man  draw  from 
these  facts  ?  He  coutd  draw  but  one,  namely,  that  Bei- 
0ami  was  the  man,  wbo>  al!  through  iha  business,  en- 
joyed that  facility.  When  tbey  slept  ai  Tunis,  andii 
Utica,  their  lordships  would  see  that  the  same  disposiiioas 
wer^  made.  The  comisel  on  the  other  side  had  inferred, 
Uiat  there  was  a  contradiction  between  Demoui  end 
Howoaoi,  because,  ..at  p.  9»7,(Cit.p.  331.^  the  formec 
being  asked — "  Where  did  her  Royal  Highness  lodge  st 
.Tunis,  and  where  did  she  reside  ?"-^repiied,  "  At  fir»t  io 
the  British  Consul's- house  at  Tunis,  afterwards  in  a  palace 
belonging  to  the  Bey  at  Tnnis;"  whereas  Lieuienaat 
Jlownam,  at  p.  704,  (Def.  Pt.  1.  p.  327.)  said,  ihuttbe 
bouse  that  ihey  slept  in  was  a  palace  belonging  to  the 
jroiioger  Bey,  called  the  Sabella.  Now  what  conuadic* 
tioil  was  there  here  affecting  the  credit  of  HowDam  oi 
Demont  upon  this  occaatoo.  Bnt  Mr.  Denman's  posi- 
tiOQ  was,  toat  Demont  bad  said  it  was  a  small  cotinuy 
houiie  in  which  they  resided  at  Utic^.  But  he  (the  AtioC' 
aey-General)  thonght  that  nhe  elsewhere  described  it  to 
be  a  sinall  palace.oi  county  house  belonging  to  the  Bey- 
At  p„  U88  the  Hooie  would  find  this  evidence  (Ch.p.  3S8): 
"^I'bcruilid  youmidcal  Ulica  ?-Ina  tmali  oo«atn  ii«tM. :  k 
"  Do  fou  kDowibe'itiulionoftbespulDMDUof  .bcrKojalSj^ 
ness  siid  Bergami  at  Uiica,"  ■     ji^ 

[J^.Fter  reading  some  further  extracts  from  p.  9&&  ^jC^ 
p.  SttQ.)  the  learned  gentleman  confesied  he  wai  in  'r*^" 
and    that  Mr.  Denman   was  correct.]     Demtel  si 
ttbatfwaa  a  fact,  however,  that  .Bergami  .slept  'at,f 
To  this  there  ^ai  ito  c^tradiction  Tbfl^«*V< 


a  did  Qot  attenirt  lo  contrKctict  her  io  any  otber 

Such  trifling  variutioDs  were  of  no  cODiequence 
.Stlhe  general  credit  of  the  evidence.  It  was  confessed 
bj  UeuleitaiU  liowiianij  tbat  tbey  did  sleep  ut  a  country 
Ihouse,  or  palace,  of  the  yoang  Bey,  fit  Ulica,  p.J04, 
wef.Pt.  I.  p.  3^7.)  On  reterring  to  this  page  we  find  the 
i^^wer  of  Lieutenant  Hownain  to  be — "  at  the  pttkce  of 
ilbe  younger  prince.  The  house  ia  called  Sabella."  His 
Jf^raed  friend  had  said  tbat  nothing  was  proved  against 
{Ihem  at  Zavouan  :  that  it  was  only  report.  At  p.  <ili^-m 
leJt.B,  332-3.J 

.  "  Do  TOM  know  what  Goom  wat  appropriated  foe  the  bed-room  of 
Jt(rganii  1 — I  ib  nut  cecollecL 

'•  ■•*  Do  jou  know  where  the  Counten  Oldi  slept  F—Iolbe  isame 
pwtn  whpre  I  Uept. 

w'*'  What  room  vat  ihcR  Bdjoiniof  to  the  beil>ro(Nn  of  her  Royal 
li^fgbness ;— The  room  in  which  her  Royal  liighoen  dined. 

■'  Did  you  see  the  bed  of  her  Royal  Highnew  in  themoroiagt— 
ITei. 

P"  DTi)  it  appear  ai  if  one  person  only  had  slept  in  it,  or  more  than 
hl|4— It  seenifd  much  indborder. 

P«f  J  Can  you  iay,  according  to  your  jud^ent,  looking  atthebedt 
JI^Blhi  I  one  or  Iwo  pcnons  had  dept  in  il? — 1  cannot  fay  that  Iwo 
|>w>oni  had  slept  in  the  bed,  but  it  ratlier  appeared  to  me  thai  two 
"nttoiK  had  slept  in  Itiatberthan  one. 

f'W'Whyio? — ^I  have  already  told  you,  because  it  teemed  In  great 
^4bH<ter." 

.i>  -He  thought  that  this  evidence  proved  that  the  fact 
MAuged  Hid  occur  at  Zavonaa.  It  was  proved  by  De- 
^iMnl,  wlio,  it  would  be  observed,  in  swearing  swore  cati- 
ifiously  to  it.  *'  I  cannot  say,  but  it  appeared  lo  me." 
^Tbeir  ioidiilups  were  to  look  at  the  evidence  together, 
had  from  the  general  complexion  of  the  facts  decide 
mhetber  or  not  tliis  case  was  proved.  The  learned  gen>- 
lieaian  then  advened  to  the  occurrences  at  Epliesus,  as 
^tailed  in  the  evidence  of  Majochi,  p.  98,  (Ch.  p.  45  ) 
io  which  a  supposed  contradiction  had  been  inferred  in 
ihe  evidence  of  Hownam,  708.  (Def.Pl.  ].p.  327-8.) 
(Here  the  Attorney -General  contrasted  coDsiderable  poi- 
lians  of  the  evidence  of  these  individuals,  for  the  pur- 
.pese  uf  expUiniiig,  what  he  termed,  a  seeming  cootrn- 
4iclion.)  At  p.  74'2  (Def.  Pt.  1.  p.  351 J  there  was  the 
evidence  of  Lieutenant  Hownam  ns  lo  the  Caffe  Turyue, 
at  Ephetus :  upon  which  the  same  speciaa  of  coniradie- 
lion  had  been  endeavoured  to  be  established,  but  the 
Tcality  of  which  he  denied.  After  the  affair  of  Ephcsus, 
he  was  not  aware  that  any  thing  particular  occUT\ed. 
il  they  arrived  at  AuiD,  after  they  had  gone  tiQvn'av. 
'^''  Parts.}  3  c 
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Jean  d'Acre  to  Jerusalem.  Now  let  'their  lordi 
mdrk  this  part  of  the  case,  which  was  not  oo1 
contradicted^  but  in  their  argument  and  open  4l 
evideKOe,  admitted,  he  thought,  by  his  learaed  Meadf. 
IF  the  f^ct  there  deposed  to  was  truCi  be  snid,  'k 
struck  his  mind  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  PrkN 
cess's  guilt.  What  was  the  case?  They  travelled'  ly 
night  and  slept  by  day.  Her  Royal  Higbness>  afic# 
the  fatigues  of  her  Journey,  reposed  in  a  teat  ereoi- 
ed  for  her*  Outside  that  tent  was  another  tent^  aai 
between  them  two  persons  were  constantly  -plaeH  W 
protect  the  Queen.  They  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  Ae 
necessity  that  there  was  of  liaving  person!  to  protect|b(tf  j 
but  on  this  occasion  it  should  seem,  that  tiut  satiafied  wjdl 
the  protection  of  Majochi  and  Carlino-(Bergami^s  aS 
phew),  Bergami  himself  reposed  under  thcsanietentwiill 
the  Princess,  although  it  must  be  evideiit  thatof  necipf 
sity  such  an  arrangement* must  have  exposed  her  Rojil 
Highness  to  those  indelicacies  which  were  ioaepariilill 
from  travelling  and  long  journeys.  Good  God  !  htobli 
l>eard  it  said,  ^*  Oh,  but  she  was  nouch  fn^fgued;'^ 
came  in  and  reposed  on  a  sofa,  without  taking  off  htt 
clothes."  Why,  if  she  were  so  fatigued^  as  prpbwiy 
she  was,  would  not  a  female  attendant  have  been  4kl 
best  possible  person  to  attend  her  i  Would  not  Iht 
Countess  of  Oidi  or  Demont,  been  properly  seleotedlit 
such  a  purpose  i  She  wanted  no  more  attendants  y^ 
had  these  to  spare;  more  then  were  outside  of  the  leaH 
But  at  this  time  of  day  they  were  to  be  told  that  nosaii* 
picion  of  impropriety  ought  to  be  excited.  Yet  luA 
they  come  to  this  day,  in  the  19th  century,  and  it  iM^ 
gravely  argued  out  of  doors,  that  impropriety  and  gtftAt  "^ 
were  not  to  br inferred  insuch  asiiiiation*,  becaiMethMk' 
was  a  possibility  that  there  might  be  oo  iatercoafstfi 
Their  lordships  must  repeal  those  bills  of  dtvoroewUdl 
in  so  many  instances  they  had  passed.  They  must  titod 
forth  to  the  world,  hereafter,  this  doctrine,  tbatlheve^ 
no  cause  of  suspicion  or  guilt  in  such  a  circamstanoej 
and  they  must  proclaim  to  the  world,  that^  for  tbeiataarf 
this  might  be  done  with  impunity :  that  princetsfli 
might  sleep  with  their  menial  servants  under  tbt;iluae 
tent,  without  impropriety  or  guilt,  because  tbeyr  watt 
not  undressed.  Did  his  learned  friends  know,- ({NmI  Jf 
they  did  not,  he  could  tell  them,)that  in  thcMiiSoaatrili 
it  was  not  the  custom  to  repose  without  their- ^olto. 
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llilbej  Jidiilot  know  it^  tbey  might  learn  it  from  the 
JfihuBe^  of  travels  with  which  Dr.  Holland  had  amused 

'^IMfClelighted  the  world.  In  vol.  i.  p.  2€17/he  said— - 
^b^-chambert  are  not  to  be  sought  for  ia  Greek  or 
IhuilMb-  habitations.  Their  sofas  are  trie  places  of  re- 
vplf  for.the  higher  classes,  and  the  Hoors  of  iheir  houses 
lyrtlie  lower  ranks  #••#;  neither  men  nor  women 
jybe  off  more  than  a  small  part  of  their  dress,  &c."  llie 
bwniedr.gentleman  proceeded  to  show,  that  it  would 
IHH^  been  aa  easy,  antl  infinitely  more  proper,  for  the 
flJMtttess  Oldiy  DemoDtj  or  Mariette,  to  have  slept  under 

^Mfc^Dt^  This  arrangement  would  not  have  subjected 
^licrto  those  indelicacies,  which  he  need  not  more  allude 

Jflyibiit  which  mtKt  take  place  under  such  circumstances. 


_  110  the  fact  so  i  Yesj  it  was  proved  by  the  evidence 
iyAfajochi  and  Demont.  (Here  the  learned  gentleman 
4M  several    extracts  from   the  evidence   of   Demont 

«;Majochi.)  Not  a  single  person  of  any  descrip- 
-^was  called  to  contradict  the  Princess's  sleeping 
iiWleT  the  tent  with  Bergami,  and  that  sleeping,  let 
ifHlAt  lordships  recollect,  when  no  possible  reason  but 
flMk  could  be  assigned  for  its  occurrence.  He  should 
^flff^fore  say,  that  in  this  case  there  was  more  than  suf* 
iMlBBtto  establish  the  charge  of  adultery  :  if  ihere  were 
ijip^  Mcb  .proof  in  this  case,  the  House  had  done  more 
Ppui' iojustice  in  admitting  as  proof  that  which  theyJiaU 
deemed  proof  in  others.  That  fact  of  sleeping  iii 
tenc^  if  taken  alone,  was  enough,  but  it  became  in- 
l|jipiitably  conclusive  when  coupled  with  sp  tnany  other 
fiircavistahces  which  led  to  the  same  inference.  Good 
^ptf !  unless  this  were  proof  of  adultery,  how  else  was 
'  JK'to  be  proved  ?  His  learned  friends  had  said,  where 
mpiltfafe^proof  of  <any  thing  but  their  sleeping  under  the 
t0tl0i  t€nt,  as  if  it  were  nothing  to  talk  of  a  man  or 
C|MB»a  sleeping  under  the  same  tent,  unless  they  were 
jiJMwlIy  prov,eato  have  slept  undressed  on  the  same  b^d. 
VKhI'  it  to  go  forth  to  the  females  of  this  kingdom  ihat 
MMsh  8  thing  oould  innocently  take  place;  if  so,  then 
wias  an  end  to  all  delicacy  of  female  feeling,  there 
end  to  the  fine  moral  sentiment  of  the  females  of 
lilM^eaifiiie.  He  must  again  repeat,  that  if  enough  to 
illililitb'  the  fact  of  adultery  were  not  already  proved  in 
tMldyasfj  then  there  was  no  hope  of  ever  being  able  to 
iHHlMiill  ijiat  fact  in  any  other.     11,  then,  the  Aum  cqj^^ 
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stood  on  this  groilDd,  what  could  be  said  of  the  con« 
du^*t  on  board  the  potacca,  which^  though  capable,  if  it 
liad  not  occurred,  of  the  fullest  disproof,  was  yet  by  hit 
learned  friend,  left  wholly  uncontradicted f  What  wcfre 
^le  facts?  Did  Yiot  her  Royal  Highness  and  Bergami 
sleep  under  the  same  tent  on  the  deck  of  the  polaeca 
from  Jaffa  to  Capodanza,  and  for  the  space  of  nearly 
two  months?  The  reason  assigned  for  this  was,  fbrsootb^ 
that  some  horses  were  below ;  that  their  noise,  and  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  compelled  her  Royat  Highness  to 
rt* pose  under  a  tent  on  the  deok.  But  his  learned  friend 
(Mr.  Deuman)  said  that  this  did  not  deserve  the  nana 
of  a  tent,  that  it  was  only  the  ship's  awnine-"^  sort  of 
covering,  loosely  let  down  over  tier  Royal  HighnesSy 
and  easily  opened  by  any  body  on  deck.  What  said 
their  own  witness,  Lieut.  Flinn  ?— that  ii  was  fastened 
down  to  the  ship's  ribg*bolt,  on  the  deck.  Majochi, 
Gargiulo,  and  Paturzp,  all  proved  how  the  tent  stood ; 
they  proved  all  the  particulars,  not  one  of  which  stands' 
contradicted  by  a  tittle  of  evidence.  So  closely  were  bis 
learned  friends  pressed,  that  when  they  found  it  was  ia 
vain  to  contradict  this  fact,  they  were  compelled  to  at* 
tack  the  testimony  of  the  captain  and  mate,  on  account 
of  the  remuneration  given  to  them  for  coming  to  this 
country  to  give  their  evidence  in  the  case.  This  rernn* 
Deration  was  not  larger  than  that  usually  given  to  foreign 
witnesses;  in  general,  these  persons  required  for  their 
expenses  large  sums,  and  they  were  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ceiving them.  As  proof  of  this,  he  need  only  refer  to 
his  learned  friends' own  female  witness  from  Morge,  ia 
Switzerland  ;  she  admitted  that  she  had  received  70/.  at 
the  outset,  and  had  had  100/.  deposited  at  her  banker's, 
and  she  hinted  that  she  expected  further  remnnefatioo. 
The  House  would  doubtless  recollect  that  the  captain 
and  mate,  while  absent,  were  perhaps  liable  to  the  loss 
of  many  important  advantages  arising  from  the  trade  of 
their  ships,  which,  if  at  home,  they  must  certainly  re* 
ceive.  Why  fly  to  the  remuneration  they  received,  in- 
stead of  contradicting  their  evidence,  which  if  it 
could  be  contradicted,  might  have  been  so  met  at  every 
step  ?  They  indeed  proved  not  only  the  night  scenes  in 
the  tent,  but  what  was  done  there  by  day  aUo.  Both 
the  captain  and  mate  proved  that  while  Bergami 
^was  reposing  under  the  tent,  and  her  Majesty  hanging 
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Ofar  hi0|  SchiaTini  ordered  the  tent  to  be  let  down  :  this 
Wfttdone  in  broad  day,  and  by  the  order  of  Schiavini. 
Wbece  was  Schiavini  to  contradict  this.  He  was  now 
fiving  at  Brandenburgh-house  with  her  Majesty— he  had 
been  sent  over  to  collect  witnesses.  Was  he  too  without 
nerves  fov  cross-examination,  as  Captain  Flion  and  the 
Ladies  Oldi  and  Mariette  w/ere  said  to  bef  Was  not 
Schiavioi  to  be  found  with  nerve  enough  to  deny  the- 
facl,  that  by  his  order  the  tent  had  been  let  down,  under 
the  circomstanted  he  had  named. »  Surely  they  mij^b^ 
bave  produced  him  ;  he  had  as  yet  done  nothing  to  for- 
bkt  their  confidence,  he  had  not  corresponded  ^itn  Baron 
Ompteda  about  the  picking  locks,  and  the  detection  of 
private  correspondence.  He  is  the  person  who  Is  charged 
with  getting  down  the  tent.  Now,  when  her  Majesty's 
ioaocence  was  to  be  established  as  clear  ns  the  noon»day> 
where  she  took  an  attitude  of  challenging  all  inquiry; 
jet  here  a  most  material  and  conclusive  evidence,  were 
4m|  innocent,  and  that  witness,  though  on  the  spot,  his 
ksrned  friends  did  not  venture  to  call.  Count  Vassali 
was  indeed  called  to  contradict  the  occurrence  on  the 
joariiey  to  Sinigaglia.  There  was  confidence  enough  in 
•  the  production  of  Vassali,  but  why  not  have  ventured 
upon  Schiavini,  when  his  name  was  connected  with  so 
tital  a  fact  ?  Why  not  also  produce  Carlino  to  contra- 
dict the  fact  that  Bergami  took  the  candle  ever}'^  night 
within  tbe  tent,  and  then  put  it  out  himself?  It  was  ridi- 
ooloas  to  talk  of  this  sleeping  of  the  Princess  and  Ber-> 

Kai  for  five  weeks  under  the  tent,  and  yet  to  say,  that 
ause  the  parties  were  not  undressed,  th^t  therefore  the 
ioBOcence  of  the  Princess  remained  clear.  But  what 
reason  he  would  again  ask  for  this  indulgence  to  Bergami.^ 
>  lieut.  Hownam,  indeed,  did  continue  to  find  some  reason 
for  Bergami's  sleeping  under  the  tent ;  he  said  a  seaman 
WQold  have  been  better  than  a  landsman  to  give  assist-* 
ance  on  such  occasions.  Schiavini,  who  was  no  seaman^ 
he  said  would  not  do,  and  yet  Bergami  it  appeared  would, 
though  there  was  no  proof  he  had  ever  in  his  life  been  at 
sea  before.  There  might  have  been  a  guard  to  pro« 
tect  the  tent  of  her  Royal  Highness ;  there  might  have 
beea  every  protection  her  apprehensions  required  for 
female  safety ;  Lieut.  Flinn  always  slept  on  cieck,  near 
the  helm:  but  no,  nothing  would  do  except  Bergami's 
^epingtQnder  the  same  tent,  under  circumstances  which. 
pot  ao  epd'  to  the  feeling  of  female  delicacy .    ftviV.  ^^^^ 
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gaofii  slept  on  a  sofa^  which  sofa  was  3  feet  ditftant  froai. 
her  Royal   Highnesses  bed,  and  there  was  no  proof  lof 
either  of  the  parties,  being  undressed;  for  the  PiiocelM 
was  s^cn  early  in  the  morning  dressed*  and  Bergaaii i^ji. 
his   gown  : — **  O,  then/'  exclaimed  his  learned  friendi^ 
**  %hai  proof  was  there  of  criminality  ia  the  PrioceaaV 
conduct  ?"     If,  he  would  answer,  these  facts^.  wbicb  pa^ 
an  end  to  all  sense  of  female  delicacv,  did  not  fumish' 
proof,  then  he  did  not  know  what  was  proofiin  such  a 
uilse.     Lieut.  Hownam^s  *'  helieP'  upon  the  oocasion  wu 
not   his  (the  Attorney-GeneraPs)  case,  as  hit  learned 
friends  liaM  called  it,  but  it   was  an  undeniable  cormr^- 
boration  of  the  five  witnesses  whose  testimotoy  related  lo^ 
the  same  fact ;  it  was  the  confirmationof  tfae  evidkaoeofi 
Grargiolo,  Paturzo,  Demont,  Mionii  and  another*     Whft 
not  contradict  these  witnesses  if  they  coald  be  cootnHi' 
diicted.    The  reason  was  obvious  ?    Lieat.  Hownam  tolit 
too  much,  Lieut.  Flinn  broke  down  in  his  cross-exwnini^ 
tion,  and  they  were  afraid  to  call  Schiavini,  Carlini,  Oldlir 
Hieronimus,  Mariette,  or  the  others  who  were  all  now  al 
Branden burgh-house.    The  polucca  scene  was  establiibed 
beyond  all  doubt;  then  did  it  not  give  sanction  bjf  itr, 
strong  confirmation  of  the  conduct  of  the  parties  to  the 
other  scenes  in  which  they  were  represented  to  have  paiy* 
ticiputed?      But  there  was  one  event  upon  wtiich    bir 
learned  friends,  notwithstanding  the  minuteness  of  their 
details,  were  altogether  silent,  namely,  the  celebration  on- 
board the  ship  of  the  Saint's  Day  whose  name  BergauL 
bore.    1  hey  said  not  one  word  of  the  regaling  the  creir 
on  that  day,  nor  of  the  shouts  of  '^  Long  live  St.  Bar- 
tholomew !    Long  liye  the  Princess  !     Long  live  the  G»-i 
▼alier  !*'     Did  not  this  celebration  of  Bergami  show  tba: 
estimation    in    which   he  was    held  by  his    royal,  mh^ 
tress  7     Where  was  tlie  instance  of  such  an  act  towards 
any  of  the  other  servants,  and  did  it  not  in  liergami'n 
case  show  the  sentiments  entertained   for  him  bj   tiie-* 
Princess.     All  this  could  not  have  been  omitted  by*his< 
learned  friends  by  accident ;  no,  but  they  knew  the  fact 
could  not  be  contradicted,  nor  the  inference  to   whtciv 
^ch  a  fact,  coupled  with  the  other  circumstances,  neces^ 
sarily  led.    Then  there  was  the  bath  scene.    Lieuteoanii 
Hownam  wbh  asked,  '^  Did  the  Princess  bathe  on  boardv2i 
—Yes,  she  did."    The  bath  is  also  carried  not  iuto  lui|S 
ijjwftg-room,  but  into  that  cabin   in   which  she  slepiiv. 
^^^KprFlina  had  beta,  called  to  snpporl  the  oaae,.  aud: tfi^ 
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ifrtN^tihat  the  tub  could  not  bave  been  placed  in  the 
jiribio.  It  was  hardly  necessary  to  comment  on  the  tes* 
JlStBOonj  of  that  unfortunate  officer,  upon  whom  tlie  House 
dMNrid  probably  be  ,of  opinion  that  no  reliance  could  be 
ijifrrd  ^'  Yet  what  inference/'  exclaimed  Mr.  Denmap, 
^Wbold  be  drawn  from  this  young  man's  ^taking  a  paper 
Mrto' his  pocket  to  assist  his  memory?  and  what  did  it 
^^Btaify*  >■>  oncroBS^examination,  he  swore  three  different 
flls^t'raBardiog  the  handwriting  of  that  paper  P  In  fact, 
'JUaDt^xlinn  had  deposed  in  the  first  instance  that  it  .wan 
Aehandwritingof  Pasconani ;  but,  by  a  fortunate  acoideotf 
Aejooansel  for  the  bill  happened  to  have  some  letters  of 
jMbianioi  in  their  possessiooiand,  on  comparing  the  two,.U 
obf  iDus  that  the  paper  was  in  the  handwrUjng  of  that 
m.  Accordingly  the  Soiicitor^Generalhad  put  it  to 
L  'Fliitn  whether  it  was  not  so*  It  came  like  a  thun* 
It  upon  the  witness,  who  never  dreamt  that  the  fact 
4riWlM- be  discovered.  Yet  this,  Mr.  Penman  had  coor 
$$Vigii  was  a  matter  of  no  importance,  forgetting  the 
,4ibqoeBt  conclusion  of  Mr*  Brougham's  speech,  which 
jittiiBt  be  well  remembered  by  the  House,  in  which  he 
"jiiftiltifillly  dilated  on  the  accidental  detection  of  guilt 
"iijkd  penury  by  trifQing  circumstances,  referring  even  to 
Jk^  Writ  in  proof  oi'  his  theory. .  However,  to  Lieut. 
JRinn.this  argument  was  not  to  apply,  but  still  it  was  an 
•accidental  detection,  and  on  account  of  it  .the  Queen's 
jAmosel  were  afraid  to  produce  any  other  witnesses.  What 
Ml  from  Mr.  Brougham  had  reference, to  the  statement 
„'|ff  Sacchi  regarding  the  tumult  at  Dover,  a  fact  much 
jpdre  immaterial  than  the  handwriting  of  Schiavini ;  yet 
fqK>ti  that  fact  the  whole  evidence,  the  whole  of  Sacchi 
^<lMW•to  be  destroyed.  Lieut.  Flinn,  however,  was  a  wit* 
•Mte  on  the  other  side,  and  accordingly  he  was  an  English 
jNufer,  and  a  British  Lieutenant.  He  was  so,  and  for  this 
jWMon  bis  honour  ought  to  he  as  dear  to  him  as  his  life^ 
iHod  fof  this  reason  the  observation  of  Mr.  Brougham  was 
iliot  to  be  applied  to  him,  but  to  every  Italian  witnesp 
foalled  in  proof  of  the  pxeamble.  Lieut.  Flinn  had  been 
fhked  over  and  over  again  as  to  the  handwriting  of  the 
.paper,  and  he  could  not  have  entertained  any  doubt  on 
*llie  point !  whether,  therefore,  bis  contradiction  was  wi|ful 
,W  l^y*tnistake,  the  House  could  give,  him  no  credence. 
4totwteni:had  been  extorted  from  him  by  some  of  tbi^tf^ 
^|lMlshipii  which  showed  that  he  deserved  no  nlinUfCfl^ 
|liiticiiiiirl{f  with  regard  to  the  situation  q{  \Vie\i(\^V 
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.  -and  to  the  light  which  was  thrown  intathe  tent;  -  AH  tfatt 
be -stated  on  this  subject  was  too  long  to  be  recapitoltfted, 
and  it  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  Hbiise'. 
He  (tile  Attorney-General)  did  not  wish  to  hyare'  his 
feelings  more  than  was  necessary,  and  would  tbereftire 
only  say  that  He  had  sworn  Ofiost  rashly.  With  refftM 
to  the  light  in  the  binnacle,  he  had  been  contradietdi 

*  by  Lieutenant  Hownam,  who  found  the  tent  qtiite  dirir; 
and  so  enclosed  that  it  could  not  b^  opened  but  on  the 
inside.    This  was  also  sworn  to  by  Gargralo  and  Patarzo, 
whtt  stated  that  it  was  shut  by  Bergatni  in  such  a  way  ia 
to  prevent  all  observation.    If  th^  fact»  that  BergaOH 
and  the  Princess  were  in  the  tent,  wanted  confiitnatioif^ 
it  was  amply  supplied  by  the  proof,  that  off  thcf  coait 
of  Candia,  when-  the   waves  came  over  the  tent^  the  . 
Princess  was  conducted   from   it  below   by  Bergani. 
Mr.  Hownakn,  indeed,  said  that  it  was  Lieutenant Flinnff 
-but  this  was  incredible,  because  in  the  gale  hia  attefation 
would  necessarily  be  directed  to  the  management ^f  th^  . 
ship.     It  was,  therefore,  to  be  concluded,  with  the  wiu 
nesses  of  the  bill,  that  Bergami  and  the  Princess  de- 
scended the  ladder  tdgether.     To  return  to  the  bath-^^f 
Demont  and  Majochi  were  believed,  the  Princess  took' 
•the  bath  below;  but  this  point  was  quite  immaterial,  tm 
main  fact  being  that  Bergami  was  present  at  the  limif ' 
and  whether  in  the  dining  or  sleeping  cabin  made  An 
difference.     He  (the  Attorney-General)  knew  not  whe^> 
thef  any  woman  would  have  endured  the  sight  of  anjr 
man  on  such  an  occasion ;  but  sure  he  was  that  she 
would  endure  the  sight  of  no  man  by  whom  her  last 
favours  had  not  been  enjoyed.     No  woman  of  feelipg 
or  delicocy  would  have  permitted  it ;  but  it  was  certain 
that  Bergami  was  present  when  the  Princess  took  the 

-  bath.  Th^  circumstances  were  too  gross  to  be  detailed; 
and,  supposing  it  to  be  true,  it  proved  the  whole  case. 
If  it  were  false,  it  might  have  been  contradicted  by  the 
Countess  Oldi  and  Marieite ;  but  they  had  not  beien 
called,  and  the  fact  rested  on  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  Gargiulo,  Paturzo,  Demont,  and  Majochi.  The  only 
witness  who  made  it  doubtful  whether  it  took  place  in 
the  dining-cabin  was  Lieutenant  Hownam,  but  be  only 
stated  his  opinion.  While  upon  this  part  of  the  ease, 
so  confirmed  and  strengthened,  he  wisned  to  direct  tbe 

Intention  of  the  House  to  the  circumstances  attending  , 

^ijodbi's  evidence.    He  had  beard  with  togie  snrpriir 
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* 

^yil^lfigojebi.^d^DemoDt  weire  not  tp  be  cre^ited^    The. 
g9f iljioji  WASy  that  Majochij.to  certain  queations^  bad' 
Su^^.ibat  be  did  not  recollect  particular  facts  ;  b9t, 
'ijifrule  were  applied  to  the  testimony  agaioat  the 
^it  might  be  said  of  almost  ev.ei^  witness  that  bad 
palled.    It  would  be  remembered  that  Majocbi^ 
xamined  once^  and  that  hc^  was  called  up  a  second 
lllie  on  the  receipt  of  certain  information^  which  so, 
i|Dpoi;ti)n|^ijr  and  unexpectedly  ha<f-^rfived  in  the  hands 
o^lbe.Qu^^'s  counsel  during  all  stages  of  the  proceed* 
iiug,.,; It  jr^.some  intelligence  from  Qlooester,  no.t  ob- 
tuge^f.  jbiowever,  until  Gargiulo  and  P^turzo  had  been 
eupT|9ec| :  tbea  the  case  pressed,  and  tbe  other  side  felt 
i|igpce$sary  to  make  a  diversion.     Signor  Non  mi  ricordo 
iE|^, thfurefore,  brougfu  up, to  have  his  testimony  de-i 
at.||pjredj.^d  the  House  was  amused,  hour  after  hour, 
jqg^'d^og  a  visit  to  Glocester,  Majochi's  jpurney  in  a 
e-«;oa.cb,  and  conversations  with, this  man  and  the 
ir*  'His  memory  was  tortured  on  tbe  subject;  for, 
'  .iMrf  Brougham  had  appf^ed   that  word  to  tbe 
_^       ipaminatioo  of  the  Solicitor-General,  it  was  equally 
■jlpllcable  to  bis  own.     He  supposed   th(e  oiher   side. 
Wfjala  npt  confess  this :  ihey  would  say  that  it  was  quite. 
aLj^as^re  to  be  cross-examined  by  JMr«. Brougham,  and 
tfi^tbe  witnesses  felt  nothing  but  delight  while  they. 
WflDp  in  bis  bands.     Majoclii  did  not  seem  to  be  of  this 
OMpioo ;  for,  when  he  was  recalled  to  tbe  bar,  he  cer* 
Vfjtulv  looked  a  little  alarmed.     A  great  deal  had  been 
a«|^m-^^.<i^V8papers  about  the  fatigues  of  Lieutenant 
I^qn^  bat  Jlhey  were  nothing  compared  with  what  Ma- 
mcfii^i^efixdared.     He  had  been  four  times  placed  at 
WA^bar;,tbe  last  time  when  the  Solicitor-General  was 
^MU  Ip  sum  up.     It  was  then  thought  that  a  diversion 
^pqld  be  convenient,  and  Majochi  was  again  produced 
tj^\iff  c'ross-eixamined  as  to  most  important  facts.     The 
pl|ier  jjide  fMcied  that  they   had  discovered    that  be 
h^JDieeb'ai  Car^  and  they  questioned  him  as. 

t^||ia  kbovjedge  of  Cavazzi,  and  others,  for  whom  sam- 
WKHi^  ,w^re  iss9ed;  and,  in  addition,  various  letters 
B^rpdi^c^df  I  One  supposed  inconsistency  was,  that, 
ji}gq|.J^ajpcbi  bad  sworn  be  could  not  write,  he  had 
\f)f,  II  oicmoiranddm-book ;  but  Mr.  Brougham  after* 
VMci#,  witb  his  wonted  candour,  admitted  that  the  mis- 
Iwe  ajipsf  .Irorn  an.  error  of  the  interpreter.  The  con- 
^*fr ypjjg  tcgajgdiag  which  Majochi  was  ca\Ud  a  io\i\v>Ev 
Jjefirgrt  2.)  '  5d 


time  related  to  the  evidMce  of  t!af HifKttm^>--a  witfietA  tof 
spotless  parity,  perfect  iotegritji  and  ebtiire  vent^ftjf* 
tie  was  to  shdw  some  inconsistency  in  the  erideiieef  w 

Soor  Non  mi  ritarda^^SL  name  that  had  been  gift''  '^ 
lajochi  by  a  certain  degree  of  artifice  and  iugei 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Brougham,  who  took  care  to. 
stich  questions  as  should  receive  that  answer;  tl 
the  House  would  not  forget  that  the  Queen'a 
plished  witness,  Omatii  bad  been  specially  insUocteiTiiot 
to  use  that  phrase*  But  what  bad  become  of  Mrs.  ili&faes» 
whom  Majochi  was  so  desirous  of  marryiftg  i  What 
had  become  of  Johnstone/Mrs.  Adorns,  ana  CaTazii^  the 
valet  it  place f  who  bad  shown  Majochi  London,  i&iA 
who  were  all  summoned  as  if  thev  were  to  be  most  iitt« 
portani  witnesses  ?  Nay,  some  of  them  had  had  an  in- 
spection of  Majochi,  to  identify  him  :  Mr.  Jobnaione 
had  seen  him,  but,  nnincfcily,  he  not  been  brooriit  for*  ' 
ward  to  disprove  what  had  been  sworn.  His  learned 
friends  felt  ttie  value  of  bis  testimony,  and  they  thonriit 
they  could  divert  the  public  attention  from  what  No« 
nil  ricordo  had  sworn,  though  they  well  knew  that  hn 
evidence  must  hereafter  be  tried* by  another  test,  whe* 
ther  he  could  or  could  not  be  contradicted.  The  hit 
time  Maiochi  was  compelled  to  appear  was  with  refer* 
ence  to  tne  assertion  of  Carrington,  that  man  of  perfect 
honesty  and  character,  and  who,  according  to  Mr* 
Denman,  was  ''  born  a  gentleman/'  If,  however*  the 
other  side  could  point  out  any  such  contradictions  mtbe 
-  testimony  of  Non  mi  ricordo  as  he  (the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral, could  show  in  tlie  evidence  of  Carrington,  he  woold 
consent  to  resign  Maiochi  to  his  fate.  He  deGM  them 
to  do  it ;  but  he  would  undertake  to  prove  such  contra* 
dictions  and  ev&sions  on  the  part  of  Carrington  at  mast 
satisfy  every  man  that  he  was  not  to  be  beReved.  The 
main  fact  16  ^hich  he  was  to  depose  was,  that  at  RuC* 
finelH^  in  I8I6,  in  the  servants' hall,  Mnjochi  began  to 
talk  about  Baron  Oropteda,  and  that  on  the  foildwiog 
day  he  made  an  oration  on  the  same  sulgect.  There 
was  a  trifling  circumstance  which  still  deserved  attea* 
tion  in  the  evidence  of  Carrington,. and  it  waa  this«^ 
swore  that  ITufiinelli  was  only  four  miles,  t>r  ab^ot^aB 
hour's  journey  up  hill,  from  Rome»  and  that  It  was 
nearer  Rome  than  Frascati.  Carlo  Forti,  another  ac* 
I  complished  witness  on  the  same  side,  said  that  it  waa  II 
'  ^iles  f/oA  Komej  And  that  Frascati  waa  Airthet  lluur 


JRafKpelli.    Tiie  ,{wft  of  CarrUigtfn'i  •zHpiostia»  t« 

,Vlu^  he  piirticulsrly  allaeled  related  to  hii  wrvicc  mn 
l^oar^  the  Foictiera,  under  Sir  John  Beretford.  Of 
^#91  their  lordibipi  would  findthe  rollowing  ^uutiot 

^  "Wen  yoit  in  any  other  ship  in  hi*  >faj«ly'i  ier*iM  tbn  Ih« 
T^bictieni— No. 

M    "Have  you  any  certificate  rrom  .Sir  John  Beretferd  of  je»r  vetr 
^Icci  iwider  hU  commaod  f~-I  hid  it,  but  [  have  net  itnaw* 
"J3«  you  mean  10  *»y  yon  h4*e  tost  k  i—i  have. 
'*  But  you  are  ctrtwQ  you  (eceiTcd  a'certificate  I— I  am. 
"Were  you  lauil  a  n)i<Uhipnua  on  board  the  Poicl)enI— (  WM. 
Bow  iDDg? — I  ilo  not  know  rightly  bow  longi  1  (Ufi|iaK  dwJBK  ' 
lime  1  WW  lliere> 

Wtak  liiuaiion  had  you  lerved  in,  before  you  were  on  baud  the 
S>»ctiei3Bsaiiiiclshiptnan! — I  had  been  at  tee  in  (he  verdiMteei- 
"Ax  whtD  I  u'Si  a  lioy ;  then  I  liad  been  on  landj  and  got  fuy  nveli- 
Jwod  ill  ihe  bm  ii-iiy  I  could. 

You  arc  (o  be  nndentood'tliat  you  were  nerCr  ia  bia  MucMy't 
'— Woreff^No. 


iH^Wimi  oodDtry Biao  are  you  I— An  Eogliihman. 
■tJL- Wha  piirt  of  England  i-  Essex,  neat  Colcheiter. 
'^PSiM.jitig  staied'lhat  you  bad  been  in  the  merchant  aer'ice  pre- 
,  'VMi'to  your  goinf;  on  board  the  Poiciieki,  are  yon  vi  be  underslood 
,'lj^lfcwe  joined  that  ship  as  a  midshipman,  capable  of  domg  your  in(- 
'JftiUtK  duty,  or  V  ■  youngrter  i — I  went  wijh  Sir  Jobo  Bereaford  on 
Xm^lfkc  Pwciim. 

.^^Do  jou  mean  that  you  entered  ai  ■  youngster  to  l«am  your 
mfy,  or  did  you  go  upon  the  qiutrter-^eckof  that  (hipoi  •  fotitnrety 
*''"~'^*  midshipman} — Iwas  not  a  Tcry  yooagswr.  I  did  rwt  n>. 
Ibe  quarter-deck  for  some  time ;  but  I  ■odentood  1  waa  to  ve 
_.    abipMn. 

^An  you  positively  sure  that  from  the  timcyoujained  the  Ptnc- 

~.  f  on  were  rated  midshipnan  i — I  am  not  certain  whrtJwr  1  waa 

Tit  Ae  time  or  Ml;  I  wu  rated  at  the  time  f  (eft  it,  vtueb  I 

*|»iOmytiiAet." 

taMrtTlhMe  qvenions  were  put  to  bring  f«cU  to  his  recol- 
''JtntnD>  not  like  Mr.  Bronghsm's,  to  produce  N99  nii 
r  lyfaiiifn  /or  the  unawer,  and  when  Carrington  did  not  at 
'tif/Sifxne^  tbat  any  contradiction  loiiim  could  be  given, 
-"hMM  Jar  sMne  reaaoo  or  other  he  dtsgutaed  the  truth. 
.Attorney-General  apologized  for  detaining  the 
a  «pon  this  point,  but  it  waa  absolutely  neces- 
HH'Mtic  facts  to  their  lordships'  recollection, 
-mmif^tSS  {Dff.Pt.l.  p,it\9.)  Carrington  waa  recall- 

£' bccMiae   he   had   left   a   distiaci  impression    that 
bi^  Mived  on  board  no  other  King's  ship  but  the 
tuaertf  though  he  had  been  in  the  merchaat  service. 
atilWWIiJhigiy  tb«  following  questions  were  put  to  him  by 

UniUMtiMMt- 

*   ipKlW;<WAteUn^te*hips,  wbcB  jQtt  wei«  «xiHUM&^i  «^» 

sd %  .    - 
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add 

eouttseV  «rho  fint  examined  you  on  Saturday  lasf,  tfurtf  pre^thwtly  to 
having  been  in  the  ser?ice  of  Sir  Wm.  Gell»>you  had  lerved  in  the 
naTy,  and  in  the  capacity  of  a  midshipman  ?-«>Yjes»  with  Sir.  Joba 
Beresfbrd.  ^  . 

"You  also  stated,  in  reply  to  a  question  which  was  put  to  you— 
Were  you  in  any  other  ship  in  his  Majesty's  scfvice  than  the  Pole^ 
tiers?— No. 

**  I  understood  that  question  to  apply  to  my  having  been  with  Sir 
John  Beresford  as  midshipman  :  1.  had  been  in  other  ships  before. 

"Another  question  was  j¥ut  to  you:  to  which  you  gave  this  an- 
swer — you  were  asked  wh;it  situation  you  Irad  served  ill  before  you 
were  on  board  the  Poictiers  as  a  midshipman,  to  which  jou  an- 
swered, you  had  l>een  at  sea  in  the  merchant  service  when  a  boy, 
then  you  had  been  on  land,  and  had  got  your  livelihood  in  the  hot 
way  you  could ?^I  did;  I  understood  the  question  to  allude  to  tny 
beins  with  Sir  John  Beresford ;  I  was  in  other  ships  before  that. 

*' Is  that  last  answer  correct  ? — Yes. 

''Then  the  very  next  question  is  as  follows — You  are  to  be  under- 
stood that  you  were  never  in  his  Majesty's  service  before  to  whidi 
ypu  answered — No. 

<M  understood  with  Sir  John  Beresford— T  understood  it  entirely 
alluded  to  Sir  John  Beresford,  during  the  time  I  was  a  midshipman 
under  him."  '  ' 

On  p,  695  {Def.  Pi.  I.  p.  320.)  the  same  witness  was 
asked — 

''  You  have  stated  in  reply  to  a  question  in  p.  588 — ^^Vhy  did  joA 
leave  the  navy  ?  that  you  did  not  like  the  sea,  and  Sir  John  Beieswrt 
got  you  your  discbarge  ? — Yes.  ^     '    •  • 

You  were  asked,  •*  You  are  perfectly  clear  in  your  own  mind  that 
you  left  his  Majesty's  service  for  no  other  reason  than  at  your  own  re- 
quest?" to  which  you  answered.  Nothing  ehie  ?— -Yes. 

*'  How  long  had  that  dislike  to  the  sea  been  upon  you  > — ^I  had  often 
been  promised  promiotion,  to  get  a  gunner's  warrant;  but  I  never  ge|t 
it,  during  Ibe  time  I  was  m  the  Majestic.  Wi)en  I  came  into  the 
Poictiers  I  was  also  told  that  I  should  have  uromotion  ;  but  I  never  got 
it  till  the  latter  part,  when  Sir  John  told  me  I  was  to  l>e  upon  toe 
quarter-deck.  I  told  him  I  did  not  wish  to  be  on  the  quarter*deck,  for 
I  had  no  friends  or  money  to  support  me  on  the  quarter* deck ;  thatil 
would  wish  to  leave  the  service,  it  it  could  he  got. 

"  As  far  as  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge,  it  Avas  at  your  re- 
quest only  vou  were  discharged,  and  not  at  the  request  of  any  other 
person  v — t^ot  at  the  request  of  any  other  person  ;  at  my  request/  ti 
tar  as  I  know." 

He  (the  Attorney-General^  appealed  to  the  Honst, 
whether  it  was  possible  that  such  a  conversation  could 
have  been  forgotten  by  the  witness  during  his  first  ex- 
amination i  When  he  called  the  notice  of  the  House  to 
the  testimony  of  Sir  J.  Beresford^  it  would  be  seen  that 
wjiat  Carrington  stated  was  false,  and  that  he  left  the 
navy  because  he  desired  to  be  taken  into  the  service  of 
l^ir  W.  Geli,  and  that  he  had  beei>  transferred  toliitt 
■L'bisbe  (bat  be  might  get  his  discharge.    Other  contra- 
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ijmiujlli  wouM*  ulso  be* dbvk)ii«» .  Shr  ^^  BeresFori]  had 
tdnHeaHed^at  the  instance  of  a  noble  lord^  though  it 
1l*#»i «  ihiii^  not  very  usual.  (Earl  Grey  here  intimated 
Irit^bsetot)  Tc  might  be  right  to  do  so^  but  be  (the  At- 
AMkey-General)  had  never  heard  of  an  instance  where 
0liir  witness  was  called'  in  this  manner  to  support  the 
Asracter  and  consistency  of  another.  It  would  have 
ft^cfln'cOtlsidered  strange;  at  leasts  if  he>  on  his  side^  had 
i^ipoght  fi^  to  siiggest  such  a  course  of  proceeding. 
•  Ik;  fTfishere  ordered  that  counsel  should  withdraw,  and 
;iiliifflrf  Crrey  said,  that  Carrington  having  been  recalled 
l^/lUik  bar^  the  House  had  complied  with  his  ^ Earl 
~^  ^«)  wishes,  that  Sir  J.  Beresiord  should  attend,  but 
'Tor  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  testimony  of  any 
^Mtpes8•  A  noble  lord  opposite  had  put  certain  ques* 
ttto  to  Carrington^  explanatory  of  his  previous  evi- 
^If^ce,  ^nd  in  the  course  of  the  answers  the  witness  had 
jfedftibned  Sir  J.  Beresford  as  the  person  from  whom  he 
IMH  obtained  his  discharge.  In  order  fully  to  sift  and 
^  IhDine  the  situation  in  which  Carrington  stood,  he 
1  Orey)  had,  therefore,  thought  it  right  and  just  that 
iKr'  erideoce  of  Sir  J.  Beresford  should  be  obtained. 
wtjtf^Et^A  DO  desire  either  to  support  or  contradit  the  wit- 
his  object  was  simply  to  investigate  the  truth,  and, 
the'exebfttklMi  of  his  diity  as  a  peer,  he  moved  that 
J.  Beresford  be  called.  If  the  House  had  not 
gbt  bim  justified  in  ibis  suggestion,  it  would  not 
^•^■tn^^tipported  b>n^  in  it.  He  had  now  deemed  it  ne- 
ittMuyto  say  thus  much,  because  when   a  counsel  at 

-  4$^^''^  P^'°^i^^^  l^i"^^^'^^^  B^y  ^^^^  ^°  unusual  thing 

/*Jbi|d  ^beeD  done,  and  that  it  was  not  the  practice  for 
itMns^  to  call  one  witness  tp  maintain  the  character  of 
liiiother  previously  examini^d,  he  (Earl  Grey)  could  not 

*  ^pnur  the  statement  imputing  to  him  an  improper  motive, 
p4Wch  he  disclaimed,  without  doing  himself  justice  by 
'MpMliogto  their  lordships,  and  contradicting  an  asser- 

^^WNB  irbich  was  totally  groundless. 
si^>(SoQoterwere  then  recalled, 

ii44SRI^'itf^tontey«Ga/era/ continued.  He  was  stating  that 
4lvfJ«  Beresford  had  been  undoubtedly  called  to  eluci- 
.Alt€<tbe  truth,  but  that,  under  such  circumstances,  it 

^«|9ta*iiotHiSQiil  for  one  witness  to  be  called  to  confirm 
^MOI&er.    Though  be  was  not  entitled  to  know  wl 
~  iibe  must  ^y,  in  justice  to  himself,  II 
to  cast  no  impQtatiou  upon  the  nobk  \m\ 


one,  he  sincerelj  reroiced  4bat  the  oofirse  had  been  puti^ 
sued,  because  it  had  eliciied  the  truth  and  showed  iWt 
Carrington  had  stated  what  was  nntfue.  He  would  now 
call  the  recollection  of  the  House- to  what  Sir  J.  Beresp 
ford  had  sworn,  on  pp.  841,  842,  and  848.  (Drf.  Pi.  I. 
ppf  496,  407,  and  498  J  The  following  were  aome  of  the 
earliest  questions  put  to  him  r— 

«« Do  you  remember  a  penon  named  Wm.  Carringtoa  serving  oa 
board  the  Foictiers  i — ^Yes«  as  a  uuarter*master, 

<«  Was  he  never  otherwise  employed  than  ai  a  qoarter-niailccf— 
Never,  while  I  con(iinanded. 

'*  Did  you,  when  yoti  left  the  ship,  leave  t^ny  direettdas  §oirmA% 
him  a  midshipman  ? — ^Tbere  was  an  acting  captun  on  board,  Caplsia 
Jones.  At  4he  request  of  Sir  Wm.  Gel),  who  wished  to  proQUie  his  db^ 
charge,  I  directed  the  captain  to  rate  Wm.  Carrington  as  my  dcd^  j 
but  he  was  discharged,  rated  midshipman. 

"  You  know,  then,  that  he  was  rated  midshipman? — I  nerer  kodl 
it  of  myself;  but  I  find  that  he  was,  in  oiider  u>  gel  his  discharge. 
*'  In  point  of  fact,  then,  he  was  a  midshipman  K^He  waSb** 
Sir  J.  Beresford  then  stated  the  application  of  Sir  Wii 
•Gell,  and  the  conversation  he  had  with  him,  and  thai 
be  had  never  offered  Cnrrington  the  ranlc  of  a  midahia^ 
man,  and  tliat,  as  he  knew  he  was  to  be  Sir  Wm,Ga)if 
servant,   it  was  not  likely   that  he  should  pro|>ose  t0 
^Carrington  to  become  an  officer*    This  was  ipUowedkf 
^-a  question  which  did  Sir  J.  Beresford  infinite  credit:-* 
^iji. ''  Did  Carrington  ever  state  to  you  any  difficulty  be  bad,  as  Iq  fab 
^fing  a  midsiiipman,  with  regard  to  expense? — No;  if  he  had|  I 
snouTd  have  maintained  him,  as  i  did  others  in  the  service,  until  ji 
cbuld  repay  the  expense/^ 

It  appeared  that  Sir  J.  Beresford  directly  aod  poiaih 
ediy  contradicted  Carrington  as  to  any  coovcnsatsM 
on  board  the  Poictiers,  independently  of  which  the  aaa 
had  expressly  contradicted  himself.  Was  he,  then,  la 
fit  person  to  destroy  the  evidence  of  Majochi,  by  depoa* 
ing  to  certain  expressions  by  Baron  Ompieda,  whicli 
really  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  tfce  cast? 
Carrington  was  the  only  person  called  to  provie  thase 
expressions,  although  he  had  sworn  that  rranciaco,  a 
Genoese  servant  ot  Lieut.  Hownam,  was  also  present, 
and  who  it  appeared,  was  in  this  country,  and  witfai^n  the 
reach  of  the  other  side.  Balancing  all  the  circumstances, 
therefore,  it  appeared  that  the  preponderance  was  in&- 
nitely  in  favour  of  Majochi* 

The  Lord-Chancellor  asked  whether  the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral had  finished  this  point,  as  it  was  now  4o*dock. 
I|L  jTAtf  AUorney^Gtnerat  answered  in  the  ttSinMitve,  skI 
■>e  House  then  adjourned. 


Htt  iM  (isaat  fbrtiiSy  the  trmioscfl  ii^re  called  tn,  and 
^ijtUftmtjf'Gentral  fetomed  his  speecb :— ^^ 
lUiid  brought  down  the  eyidence,  yesterday,  to  the 
MF'iriiM  was  called  the  long  yojage.    In  doing  tbatt 

fbt'Miitted-  t<y  observe  on  a  circumstance  connected 
^Ifcat  journey :  but  their  lordships  would  recollect 
IliiMttr  wMch  her  Majesty  had  conferred  on  some  of 
ttflAe.  That  honour  had  certainly  been  made  a  sub* 
F^|v  Wv^  trad'  pleaaantry  by  his  learned  friends,  but 
m^try  erroneous  grounds^  They  had  dwelt  on  its 
'Warred  to  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill^  as  if  it 
liete  made  a  substantiye  charge ;  whereas^  it  was 
'^lUiujthC  forward  as  one  of  those  circumstances  on 
^'founded  the  conclusion  to  which  the  whole  of 
eaty^s  ^conduct  led — that  an  adulterous  inter- 
Ibsisted.  However  much  hid  learned  friend^ 
m,  misht  have  made  the  diploma  the  sub- 
,fidKHiley  he  donbted  not  that  their  lordships  would 
It  matter  for  grave  observation.  It  was"  not  the 
Itatitittion  of  the  order,  however,  from  which  anr 
^%»  to  be  inferred :  but  the  ground  oa  wbtcb 
had  been  attached  to  it  was,  that  Bergaml^ 
•ured  Bergami,  was  here,  as  on  every  other  oc« 
the  distinguished  individual.  It  was  instituted^ 
ng  to  the  terms  of  the  diploma, ''  as  a  reward  for 
Uthful  knights  who  had  had  the  honour  of  accom- 
Mftig  her  Royal  Highness  in  her  pilgrimage  to  the 
iiy'i^nd.^  But  what  a  pilgrimage  was  this !  and  what 
ime  motive  of  the  journey  ?  Their  lordships  would 
lyk^ci  what  had  bee.n  proved  by  Demont,  and  to 
MJifio  contradiction  was  given,  relative  to  her  Ma* 
Mr  attention  to  religious  duties.  This  pilgrimage  to 
WOiv  Land  might  seem  to  have  its  foundation  in  re- 
yiM ideaa :  but  it  had  been  provi^  by  Demont,  tbut^ 
Wjt  the  whole  time  that  she  was  in  the  household  of 
i^^Princ^s  of  Wales,  from  the  moment  her  Aoyal 
lltoeaa  a^  oul  from  Genoa,  even  at  the  period  when 
i^iias  on  the  threshold  pf  becoming  Queen,  that  the 
riprtttoQ.  of  divine  service,  apcording  to  the  Protestant 
All  was  omitted.  Their  lordships  would  find,  bow- 
!fi.|l|at»  consistently tvifith  the  other  eflects  of  the  in-» 
HiMiL  passion  whicb(.governed  her  Royal  Highness, 
pigMMonpani^  thy  man  on  whom  she  bestowed  so 
ttiurka  of  favour  to  places  of  wotaiitp  ^ViuiVi^%t^  | 
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conformable  to  his  beljef :  hut.-^tK.Qeglf^ed^^^ad  jw^ 

fered  to  be  neglected  ip  her  family^  tb^.  Wor«Mp  pf  1^ 

established  religipn  9/ ibis  cpuntry,.  w^icb,  iq  hei  nitQIh 

tion  and  rank^  it  was^  her  duty,  her  iiqp^ra(ive  datjj  :to 

$ee  reigtilarly  pefforme^l.  .But  who  was  ,pUi;<Bfi  at.ik^. 

head  of  the   order  of, St.  Caroline^  as  gr^nd  master,! 

Bergami ;  and,  in  the  diploma,  that  maa  is,  fpr^tbe  fi|9l. 

time,  styled  Colonel,  though  he  bad  qever  held  aqy  raqk; 

in   the  French   army    beyond   that  of  quarter-masi^y, 

which  is  only  equal  to  tliat  of  sergeant  in  the  Brititb 

service.     He  is,  hoH'C^ver,  made  grand  master  Qf,th4a. 

prder,  .and,  ridiculpuf  as  the  thing  may  be,  this  dignij^- 

is,  by  the  diplo^n-a,  to  continue  heredi.^ary  ip  hiiXfMnj^^ 

And  to  descend  irpm  generation  to  geiipratioD  fu^  ey^ 

It  is  certainly  yurortiiy  .pf. observation,,  that  t^iiy  ia  ^tl^' 

occasion  on  which  \\e  for  the  first  time.a^umed  the  ti^ 

of  Colonel,  whicb   title  was  conferred,  by  b^i;  Tlojijt 

Highness,  for  he  had  qevvr  obtained.it  by.  l^iHttlUTi  v^M 

vice.    He  is  also  styled  in  the  diplom.a^arou.Fr^ncittf^ 

Knieht  of  Malta,   and  Grand  Cross  of  the  Holy  f^ 

fMilcnre,  and  with  these  titles  Bergami  couatersigna  biii 

own  diploma.    This,  therefore,  is  introduced  into  t^ 

charge  a^  one  of  the  facta  which  prove  a  criminal  famir*, 

tiarjty.    He  would  ask  why  was  this  man  so  distingui^edi 

^bove  Ca|])t.  Flii^n,  Lieut.  Kownam,  and  all  her  Maje.siy'a, 

^t))er  quendants?     Had  he  done  mure  to  merit  thiad[iir< 

tinction  tbun  the  rest  of  her  suite  ?—0  yes!    He  wati 

ber  protector,  during  her  pilgrimage,  under  the  teqt  ak 

Aum,  and  under  the  ttiu  on  the  voyage  from  JaflTa  to 

Capo  d'Ansa.    This  was  the  real  state  of  that  point  i^ 

the  case,  and,  without  further  comment^  h^  leiftittQ^ 

their  lordships'.considsration.    He  would  pass  Qyer^^ora^ 

other  evidences  of  familiarity.     He  ought,  not  to  oaiii, 

noticing  material  fact,s,  but  lie  would  not  stop  to  cpq^r^' 

ment  on  the  parting  scene  at  Terracioa,  ihaugb  ajltef^ptf^. 

bad  been  mcide  to  break  down  the  evidence. on  that  poi0^ 

which  related  to  what  pcused  at  parting  in  the  cabiq^^. 

because  there  happened  to  be  a  diiTerent  parWng  sceq^ 

upon  deck.    After  the  long. voyage  the  JPrincess  of  \YjijJe|k- 

returned   to   the  Villa  4'Este,  on  the  La|ce  of  ComOt^ 

Tiiere  alterations  vvjere  made  which  had  no  other  objfc^ 

than  to  facilitate  the  adulterous  intercourse,  by  autkin^ 

an  easy  communication  between  the  bed*rooms  of  .B^Ci 

garni  and   her  Royal   Highness.     This  appeared  froioik 

||ic  evidence  of  Theodore  Majocbi  ajpd  Louisa  DemoifJA  - 
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solHier'  iide*  felt' the  inpohance^of  riiis  fact,  Md 
nMl^'iciiew  how  necessary  it  was  to  couoteraci  it# 
^IliiMyrdiDgly  his  learned  iriend  Mr.  Williams  opened 
ibM  'he  should  be  able  to  show,  that  in  what  had 
Iftud^  done  •no  such  object  was  in  view ;  that  the 
iihiiftttion  was  made  ia  conseQuence  of  her  Rojal 
fll|^bness's  apartment  being  liable  to  smoke,  and  not 
M^itbe  purpose  of  shortening  the  access  to  it.  His 
iliti'tod  friends  had  had  the  archuect,  different  work* 
mn,  land  servants,  at  the  bar,  and  therefore  had  the 
IMMios  of  proving  the  fact,  if  it  was  true;  but  not  a 
JHettioD  on  the  subject  was  asked.  Although  they 
Muted,  in  the  opening  of  their  case^  that  they  wpuld 
dhMtrifdict^the  object  assigned  for  the  alterations,  they 

2d  ftiied  to  contradict  it.  What,  then,  was  he  to  infer 
MD  their  failure,  but  that  they  found  their  witnesses 
ttM  not  come  up  to  the  mar^  when  brought  before 
A^  HoQse.  The  case  with  respect  to  this  point,  there- 
IWeHy  ^ands  as  it  did  on  the  evidence  of  Demoat  and 
iligocfai.  It  remains  as  it  originally  stood.  His  learned 
dHfends  felt  that  a  different  object  ought  to  be  assigned 
Air  the*  alterations;  they  promised  to  prove  a  different 
^Meet;  their  failure  was  therefor^e  complete.  He  would 
#pt  detain  their  lordships  longer  at  present  with  any 
itfihg  that  took  place  at  Villa  d'Este.  Bui  there  were 
itfromnstaoces  proved  to  have  occurred  after  the  long 
H^agc,  which,  if  not  true,  might  be  contradicted  by 
Mhuiy  witnesses.  For  instance,  the  circumstance  that 
;^|Bk!iirred  at  the  inn  at  Ballenzona — ^no,  Bellinzona'<«<he 

ime  between  Milan  and  the  Villa.  7'heir  lordships 
rid  see  what  wad  stated  by  the  waiter  (Galli)  in  the 
jttteiates,  p.  417.  (Ch.  p.  444 J  That  evideuce  had  not 
Amu  csommented  on ;  it  had  been  made  the  subject  of  no 
oWerfation ;  no  attack  had  been  made  on  the  character 
tUf  she  witness.  The  fact  was,  however,  quite  ojpen  to 
^tetradiotion,  had  it  been  untrue;  but  bis  learned  friends 
ifaid  not  ventured' to  meet  it.  Galli  states  that  the  Princess 
«ad  her  soite  came  to  the  inn  and  dined ;  tlvat  compliments 
•pined  between  her  Royal  Highness  and  Bergami;  that 
ilbey  helped  each  other  to  delicate  morsels;  add  that, 
^vally,  when  the  company  went  away,  Bergami  Mtj 
.aod  gave  her  Royal  Highness  a  kiss^  the  wait^Jj  ^ 
Imcii  pMviously  ordered  to  go  down  istairs.  I^n 
'MC-Bpeaking  of  the  kiss,  which  none  saw  i^ti[^ 

ive  were  other  facts,  sworn,  against  ¥») 
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mlffht  have  been  called.  The  suite  consisted  eotirely  of 
Itaiiausy  and  most  of  the  Bergami  family,  and  they  inig^t 
have  beeb  called  to  -cobtradici  what  uas  said  to  h^M 
occurred  at  dinner.  But  his  learned  friends  bad  not 
ventured  to  impugn  this  waiter's  characteri  notwithsUiid- 
ing  the  time  ^nd  opportunity  which  had  been  affordiied 
for  that  purpose.  JNo  attempt  had  been  made  to  show 
that  he  was  not  a  credible  witness^  and,  ia  every  thing  ht 
had  said,  worthy  o.f  belief.  And  here  he  could  not  help 
observing  that,  respecting  general  cliaracter,  notwith* 
standing  the  bitter  invectives  uttered  against  ihe  wit« 
nesses  for  the  prosecution,  and  notwithstanding  the  bold 
accusations  of  perjury,  after  all  the  time  that  had  beai 
allowed  for  iuquiryi  and  all  the  promises  on  this  subject 
that  had  been  made,  not  one  person  of  respectabilit? 
from  Como,  or  any  where  else,  had  been  produced  to 
throw  any  doubt  on  the  character  of  the  witnesses  ik 
support  of  the  bill }  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  show 
that  the  witnesses  for  the  bill  were  not  in  every  wayfnHr  ' 
as  respectable  as  those  of  the  other  side.  Then  this  * 
scene  at  the  inn  was  proved  by  a  credible  witness,  one 
against  whom.no  contradiction  had  been  offered;  and  if 
the  fact  was  proved,  it  established  the  cas6 ;  for  one  fact 
.bf  this  kind  showed  to  demonstration  that  the  concla^ 
sioo  drawn  as  to  familiarity  was  well  founded.  And 
now  on  this  charge  of  familiarity  their  lordships  woaM 
permit  him  to  refer  to  an  admission  which  bad  beck 
inadcf  by  his  learned  friend,  Mr.  Brougham,  with  respect 
to  what  occurred  on  board  the  polacca.  His  learned 
friend  had  said,  speaking  of  the  fact  sworn  to  by  Gar- 
-giulo  and  Paturzo,  of  her  Royal  Highness  sitting  on  a 
gun  with  her  arm3  round  the  neck  of  Bergeuni,  tbatjV 
was  3uch  a  fact  that  if  it  was  proved  would  leave  oothiiQs 
to  the  imagination  but  the  gratification  of  the  last  pur- 
poses of  de$ire.  Then  he  would  say  that  this  ;ict  in  the 
same  manner  left  only  one  conclusion  to  be  drawa.  .The 
9cede  on  board  the  polacca  had  been  proved  by  two 
witnesses,  and,  like  the  scene  at  Terracina,  proved  by'onc 
witness,  remained  uncontradicted.  He  now  came  to 
that  part  of  the  evidence  which  related  to  what  wss 
called  (iie  four  in  Germany.  With  respect  t#  this  topic 
their  lordships  would  recollect  that  his  learned  Crieody 
Mr.  VVilliams,  in  his  opening,  had  said,  ''thank  God, 
.here  is  a  triumphant  case  for  her  Majesty  !'*  Mow,  what  * 
' was  the  evidence  un  this  subjectf    'I^faeit ImttsbtpsvodUL 
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Etr  kf  r^crence  to  the  minutes*  tb^t  Pemont  had 
ted,  that  upon  her  Majesty's  arrival  at  Scfararnitz,  her 
rnev  was  delayed.     She  arrived  about  miU-day,  and' 
was  obliged   to   remain  there  the  following  liight  and 
VMJ^ing.    Demon t  stated^  that  she  retired  to  rest  in  her 
-lf^esty*8  room  at  nighi^  and  th^t  Bergami^  who  had 
#>06  for  passports,  returned  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
l^poo'  bis  return  he  eame  into    her   Royal  Bigbaess'^ 
fdom^  Demont  was  then  ordered  to  leave  the  room,  and 
BergatBi,  who  was  then  left  alone  with  her  Royal  High* 
.'  MS9y  contiuned  in  the  room  until  morning.     Now,  what 
fMd  bis  learned  friend,  Mr.  Brougham,  said  to  this  part 
-■if  .l|ie  case?;    He  said  he  would  show  that  the  moibent 
^li»  passports  were  received  the  whole  suite  got  up,  and 
ttwit  wkbin  an  hour  and  a  half  her  Majesty  was  in  her 
-^jpirrifige  and  the  journey  resumed;    and  that  that  hour 
httd  a  baif  was  occupied  in   packing  up.  the  baggage, 
-iMijiog  the  bills,  and  making  other  preparations  ^r  tne 
{barney*    This  was  what  was  asserted  in  the  openfng; 
Jj^  how  stood  the  case  ?    His  learned  friends  had  three 
liHiiesses  to  contradict  Demont  on   this  point,   if  she 
todbe  falsely,    but  t^^o  only  had    been  produced,  Mr. 
fifmroato  and  Vassali ;  the  third  witness,  the  Countess  of 
;  OUi,  was- for  some  reason  withheld.    Their   lordships 
Svoald^fiDd  Hownam's  evidence  at  p.  743,  ( Def.  Pi.  |« 

and  945.  (Def,  Ft.  2. 
must  say  that  be  thought 
evidence  the  roost  extraordinary  he  bad  ever 
I.  Both  be  and  Hownam  swore  that  the  bag^- 
^Me  was  packed  up,  that  it  never  bad  been  unpacked, 
jSh  that  all  the  preparations  for  resuming  the  journey, 
.ipilr  oat  of  doors,  consisted  in  clearing  away  the  snow. 
Slinali  states  that,  after  bis  return  Trom  Inspruck,  be 
SMot  lOtQ  ber  Majesty^s  room.  He  does  not  venture 
^'fireiur'tbat  she  was  not  undressed*  but  be  says  that 
m^  was  covered  with  shawls.  He  is  asked,  p.  937 
fD€f.Pt.2.p.  lOU— 

'*("  Was  she  dressed  or  undreted  ? — She  was  coYered  with  shawls  or 
liWilhtrt  Hke  that." 

•  iiihmontf  it  would  be  found,  did  not  state  whether  she 

e*—^  dressed  t»r  andressed';  and  their  Iprdships,  upon  ex- 
ni)lkNi,  would  See  that  the  two  statements  differed  very 
t»  'Bat  was  it  to  be  stated  as  a  matter  of  little  iio* 
eto  aiscertain  whether  her  Royal  Highaess  w'~ 
Maodrtssed  while  this  mau  and  Ber^aoiV^ 

3€2 


•Svoald^nDd  Hownam  s  evidence  a 
Jjt  $5%)  and  Vassali's  at  pp.  938 
-Mptf  101  Mid  106J  Now,  be  must 
Imsali's  evidence  the  roost  extrai 
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in  her  room  i    He  came  oow  to  that  part  of  tbe^Tideiw€^ 
which  related  to  their  setting  off.     li  was^^aiter  a  goo4 
deal  of  shuffling,  extorted  froni  the  witnesses  thai  they 
did  not  set  out  till  hroad  day-light.     Did  not  ihisi  thei% 
correspond  with    what  Demont  had    sworn  i     Vaataii^ 
when  asked  on  his  cross-exanunaiion  how  he  had  em^ 
ployed    himself  after    his   return    from   Insprack   ttQtH 
their  d^parture^  mentioned  his  going  backward  at>d  for* 
ward  to  her  Royal  Highness's  room,  but  said  nothing  to 
accoant  for  his  going  there  so  often.     When    he   wai 
asked  what  preparations  were  making  for  the  journey*  ba 
only  said,  clearing  away  the  snow ;   and  when    after* 
wards  asked  whether  any  preparations  were  makiog  m 
the  inn,  IVis  reply  was,  that  he  had  not  said  there  were 
any  preparations  making  there.     He  was  tlien  ashed, 
whether  he,  who  had  that  day  travelled  frotn  Schatfuit* 
to  Inspruck,   had  not  taken    rest  irom    half-past  tw«y. 
when  he  returned,  till  the  party  set  out.     To  thi«  he 
said  that  be  had  been  an.officer,  that  a  man  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  canipaigna  thought  little  of  such  things 
and  that  he  felt  no  fatigue.     According  to  his  aGCo«ol» 
therefore,  he  remained,  after  this  journey,  from  half*pasl 
two   until   day-light,     without    taking'  any    rest.      He 
knew    not   what   their  lordships  would   think   of    tbif 
story,  and  he  left  them  to  draw  their  own  concisions* 
But  how  was. he  employed  all  the  time  ?     Ii  appeared 
that  all   he  did  was  to   move    backward  abd    forward 
between    the    Princess's  room    and    the   passage,      b 
was  trae  that  he  said  be  carried  her  Hoyal  HighaeftS 
something  to  eat,   but  that  was  between  five  and  ats 
o'clock  in  the  morning.     He  iisnigned  no  reason  for  this 
conduct,  except  that  it  was  the  practice  for  those  who 
attended  on  royal  personages  to  be  always  in  readiaesSi 
If  this  was  to  be  called  a  triumph,  it  certainly  was  not 
such  in  contradiction  to  Demont's  evidence,  and  he  knew 
not  where  the  triumph  was  to  be  found.     Did  it  consisi 
in  Vassal!  moving  backward  and  forward,  like  the  pen* 
dulum  of  a  clock,  between  her  Royal  Highness's  bed* 
room  and  the  passage  of  the  inn  i    So  much  for  the  a& 
fair  of  Scharnitz.     He  oow  came  to  that  of  Carlsrohef 
and  to  that  he  solicited  their  lordships'  most  serioas  a|» 
tention.    The  occurrences  stated  by  Barbara  Kreds  were 
to  be  found  at  p.  181  of  the  minutes.  (Ch.  p.  l60.)  .  Sh^j 
fcproved,  that  one  evening,  during  the  Princess's  stay  al 
■^rtsruhe — ^hedid  aot  precisely  say  wbiob  eTeikiag***^ 
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»  a^llMinlieraiMd,  to^Mry  water  i|ilo<B^rf  iinri?» 

;  and  here  be  wished  to  call  their  Idrdships* 
,\Q  the  situation  of  the  rooiDs.  The  toom  to 
e  witness  carried  the  water.  No.  Id,  ope:ned  into 
g*rooni,  No.  11,  from  which  her  Royal  High- 
»ai>  No.  10,  entered  ;  so  that  there  was  a  direct 
cation  from  one  bed-room  to  the  other.  It  win 
sasary  to  open  the  doors  of  Nos.  10  and  }2,  and 
dining-room,  to  get  from  the  one  bed-room  into 
•  This  was  admitted  ;  at  least  it  was  not  at- 
to  be  denied;  and  through  the  whole  case  no 
lad  been  made  to  deny  the  proximity  and  situa* 
be  bed-rooms;  and  he  had  a  right  to  assume 
red  which  mieht  be  contradicted,,  if  no  contra^ 
Hi  offered.  Vassali  and  Hownam  hu»d  been 
nd  could  have  contradicted  Barbara  Kreu  re- 
the  situation  of  the  bed-rooms ;  but  no  qoet-* 
bat  point  was  put  to  them  :  he  had,  therefore^  a 
oferthat  those  witnesses  liad  confirmed  her  tes- 
It  to  the  rooms.  What  did  Kress  state  as  to 
observed  in  fier^ami's  room  ?  She  3aid  that  a 
V  Was  put  ineo  Bergami's  room ;  that  between 
d  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  she  was 
in  the  water,  she  saw  Bergami  in  bed,  and  the 
lilting  on  the  side  of  the  bed  ;  and  that,  when 
cd,  her  Royal  Highness  had  just  jumped  up. 
rdships  would  recollect  the  long  examination 
»ok  pl-ace  on  the  word  which 'the  winn^sis  had 
d  the  constriHTtion  attempted  to  be  put  upon  it, 
lad  been  possible  for  the  witness  to  mean  that 
f  entered  she  supposed  the  Princess  bad  started 
language  used  by  the  witness  had  not  been  welt 
odf  but  he  put  it  to  their  lordships  wl^ther  the 
traction  was  not,  that  her  Royal  Highness  got  up 
)nence  of  the  interruption  given  by  the  entrance 
i;  that  she  saw  her  jump  up  from  the  bed  on 
ie  was  sitting?  There  was  no  inconsistency  in 
laa's  evidence.  She  3tated  that  on  her  entrance 
ibe  Princess  sitting  on  the  bed,  with  the  arm  of 
;  round  her  neck.  The  witness  could  not  say 
Bergami  was  dressed  or  not.  She  only  observed 
arm  which  was  round  the  Princess's  neck,  and 
t  Jet  fall  on  the  interruption,  was  while.  ThiQk 
I  question  was  put  to  Kress: — 
nytpcv^ve  whetber  Bergami's  clptlm  wett  o^  ot  ^ 
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oinnot  say ;  I  oaly  saw  that  the  arm  wai  white..  When  I  tnHefgd  he 
let  tlie  am  drop. 

The  witness  herself^  surprised  at  ^o  extraordinary  a 
scene,  im mediately  retired  from  the  room.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  contradict  what  Barbara  Kress  bad  deposed^ 
by  accounting  for  every  minute  of  the  lime  spent  by  her 
Royal  Highness  at  Carlsruhe,  and  thereby  to  show  that 
the  account  given  by  this  witness  could  not  be  true:;  hot 
the  attempt  had  failed.  Hownain,  as  their  lordships 
would  see  in  P-  717^  (l^tf*  ^^*  1*  P'  334.)  had  been  asked 
whether  her  Royal  tlighness  did  not  spend  the  greater 
part  of  her  time  at  court,  and  he  replied,  almost  always^ 
either  at  court,  or  with  the  Grand  Duke's  family.  He 
Was  asked — 

"  Where  did  she  generally  dine  while  at  Carlsruhe^ — ^At  the  Grud 
.   Duke's,  or  with  tiie  Margravine,  his  mother. 

"  Were  parties  assembled  on  those  occasions  to  meet  her  Bojsl 
Highness)— Parties  were  always  assembled  to  meet  ber  Royal  Higb* 
ness,  except  on  the  first  day."  • 

It  was  also  stated  that  she  usually  supped  out.    So 

much  for  the  manner  in  which  this  part  of  the  charge 

was  attempted  to  be  answered  by  his  learned  friendi'; 

but  at  p.  767  (Def.  Pt.  ].  p.  374.)  a  question  was  aaked 

,  by  one  of  their  lordships — 

"  You  liave  said  that  while  at  Carlsruhe  the  Princess  dined  every 
day  U'ith  tlie  Grand  Duke  or  the  ^argravine :  did  you  on  those  occa- 
sions dine  with  her  ? — 1  did, 

"  When  slie  supped  at  the  Grand  Duke's,  did  you  also  sup  iMtnt 
—I  did.^' 

Then  followed  questions  about  the  time  at  which  the 
court  dinedy  and  the  distance  between  the  palace  and 
the  inn^  to  which  he  begged  their  lordships'  attention-^ 

**  About  what  time  did  the  court  dine  ?—  I  canuot  exactly  tell ;  jUw 
ev^ping  parties  generally  lasted  until  about  12  o'clock. 

**  Can  you  or  your  own  knowledge^ay  whether  between  the  dioiMft- 
and  supper  there  was  time  for  ber  Royal  Highness  to  return  home  ?— 
I  should  imagine  yes. 

'<  Did  she  ever  so  return  home  ?— I  do  not  recollect. 

**  Can  you  swear  that  she  did  not  ? — I  can  only  state  that  to  my 
kno%vledge  she  did  not;  if  she  had  I  think  I  should  have  reiuemr 
bered  it.^ 

Mow  there  is  in  all  this  no  contradiction  to  the  testi* 

mouy  of  Barbara  Kress.     Lieut.  Hownam  speaks  only 

from  general  recollection.     He  says  he  does  not  remem* 

ber  the  circumstance  of  the  Princess  going  home^  bat 

he  will   not  undertake  to  say  that  she  did  not,  and  that 

she  had  not  ample  time  for  that  purpose.     Here  he  leases 

^  blank,  and^  in  order  to  fill  up  that  blanks  his  learned 

Mends  had  called  Vassali;  whose  recollection  wiw  cer*- 
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ichJar:  ^rff  lordshipi,  hfrfifffffiltfiSb 

^Dif.  Ft.  2.  p.   100.)  would  find  thai  he  reepU 

^ibe  precise  day  of  their  arrival  at  Carlsrohe,  and 

ininute  particular  connected  with  it.    It  wooldf 

be  'worth  their  while  to  contrast  what  be  swore 

jjexamination-in-chief  with  that   he  af|erwank 

Ifn  bis  cross-examination.     At  Carlsrube,  his  me- 

^was  so  accurate^   that  he  could   recollect  everj 

circumstance  which  occurred  there  ;  that  be  could 

e  precise  day  on  which  they  arrived  at  it;  and 

could  account  for  every  minute  which  her^oyal 

BS  spent  there — and  yet  upon  his  cross*examiiia-* 

t 'failed  him  to  such  a  degree^  that  he  cotild  hot 

'^bat  place  he  went  with  her  upon  leaving  Nu- 

g^  or  when  they  arrived,  or  where  they  dined  oq 

iog  Munich  :  in  ;<hort|  his  memory  was  most  re- 

with   regard  to  every   thing  which  occnrred  at 

he,  but  most  unfortunately  deficient  with  respect 

thing  which  passed  elsewhere.    The  examjnation- 

f  was  as  follows  :—- 

you  remember  on  what  day  yoti  arrived  at  that  place  ?^Yes- 
Mion  Ihe  day  ? — ^The  'i5lh  of  March, 
what  year? — I  believe  1818. 
'*#h8t  lime  of  day  did  you  arrive? — About  noon. 
y6u  remember  where  you  dined  on  the  day  of  your  arrival i 
fleet  that  perfectly. 
Tc  was  it  ?— iAt  the  Margravine's, 
the  Princess  Inhere  ? — Yes. 
.Bergami  ?— Yes. 
iMadame  Oldi  ?— Yes. 

did  you  sup  on  the  first  day  ?— At  the  Grand  Duke's.     , 
Mrou  remember  whether  the  Baron  d'Ende  was  the  chambeK 
i&e  Grand  Duke? — I  remember  it  pcn-feclly. 

ou  remember  where  you  dined  Uic  second  day  ?— rAt  the 
ike's.  - 

"her  Royal  Highness  dine  there  ?— ^-Y^. 
-fiergami  dine  there  ? — Yes. 
the  Countess  Oldi  ?— Yes. 

Beri^roi  and  the  Countess  Oldi  remain  there  the  whole 
?— No. 

it  did  they  do  ? — Bergami  complained  of  the  head*acb,  attd 
M^  tistef  to  accompany  bim  to  thie  inn. 
Si^  what  time  in  the  evening  was  it  ? — ^About  5  o'clock.'* 
g  your  lordships'  particular  attention  to  the  few 
i^Uons  and  answers. 

Bb^at  Highness  leave  the  Grand  Duke'$  at  that  time  ^— « 
jped  with  the  Grand  Duchess.  ^,  - 

j^ou  remain  ? — I  did. 

\  Goiiit*  away  with  the  Princess  ?— Yes, 
»boiir  }-^Late  in  the  evening. 
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CounUss  Oldi  went  home  ? — ^Amoncst  other  tbino  tlWy  tasfr    ' 
'^'^Did^ou  sing  ^ouncFf  ?— With  the  Grand  DShcss. 
^On  the  3(1  day  where  did  her  Royal  HighBtts  dibfc^l-At  the 
j^.Msrgraijfiiic's/' 

This^  then,  is  the  second  time  of  their  diaing  at*the 

^  Mffrgrwvihel%  boi  Mr.  Hownam  baa  sworn  liiat  thej 

only  diiied  there  once.    His  memory^  boweirer,  canitbt;, 

I  suppose,  be  put  in  competition  with  that  of  Yaasfli. 

So  then  they  did  dine  twice  there, 

"We're  you  present  at  that  dinner  ? — Yes.  -i 

•*  flovif  was  that  evening  employed  ?— We  weatio  the  UieilMrM 
then  to  sup  with  the  Grand  Duke.  -       * 

**  Were  her  Royal  Highness  and  her  suite  at  the  dkimr  and  tiK 
play  ^— Yes. 

"  On  the  4th  day  did  yoo  remain  at  Carlsnihe>  4Mr  go  any  ^Mn 
else  h-^We  went'to  nrden. 

"  Where  did  you  dinef — At  the  inn.  •*:# 

«*  At  Badtfi  ?-*-At  Baden. 

"  tiow  iAT  is  Baden  from  Carlsruhe  }—  I  should  believe  dNMtt  as 
hour's  riding  in  the  carriage. 

"On  the  day  you  went  to  Baden,  where  did  the  siitte  ^licr 
"^  Royal  Highnem  and  her  Royal  Highness  dine )— At  the  MargjtafiDcfs. 

'*  Did  her  Royal  Hig^liness  and  her  suite  sleep  at  Baden  on  (be  D%bl 
.  oC  whicK  we  have  been  speaking  ?— On  the  day  we  set  oat  weavucbed 
Baden :  we  slept  at  Baden. 

"  The  following  day,  when  you  dined  with  the  Mai^Tlne,  in  viiit 
manner  did  you  pa«!i  liie  afternoon  ?— In  amusemeul,  hi  society.    ■ 

**  Where  wiiii  that  ? — At  the  Margravine's. 

<*  At  what  time  did  you  return  to  the  ion  tliat  night  2— About  10 
o'clock. 

**  Have  the  g^nodne<«s  to  mention  what  you  did  on  the  following  d|y ) 
— On  the  following  day,  I  believe,  we  dined  at  the  Grand'Do]^: 
'  on  the  evening  we  set  out,  after  having  taken  some  refiretbmedl'at 
^  iiome."  "^  •  a; 

Such  was  Vassali's  exauiination-ia-diier,  precise  .teti 
definite  upon  every  point:  but,  when  he  looked  attke 
Tery^  oontrary  nature  oF  bis  evidence  in  crosa-examiilM 
tioQ,  a  Btron^  suspicion  was  excited  in  bis  mred  thac*lie 
(Vassal!)  hud  been  looking  at  the  evidence  of  Barbtem 
Kress,  and  had  been  refreshing  his  memory,  in.ordertp 
'4!Ootradict  lier,  Cor,  beyond  what  occurred  at  Carlerobei 
he  positively  recollected  nothing  at  alL  Their «lordabi|M 
would-find  his  cross-examimition  at  p.-942  f  ^^^  BiiiL 
p.  104-6:) : —  -  »* 

**  Yo«it»have,i»Aid  that  you  accom|)anied  her  Royal  •  Big^MMMHto 
Munichr^tf  tjiat  Bergami  dined  there  at  the  King!s- tables -44^ 
dine  there' mpi-e..t|ian  once? — Yes.  '     '    _: 

'•  H  ivr  often  J — T cuiiuot  precisely  say.  "*  y\ 

1     «il6w'lon(c  wa&  her  Royal  Htghnett  at  MTunidilL^I  belie^«e- 
■KtQBttlOaad  ij  ikiy«»    ldQMiotikaQW.pRCi^i»ly«*'):i    .«-irl  i.w.Al 
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«  Whoii  did  iM'diM  the  Am  dty,  when  the  arrifed  it  Maiiich^-« 
I  bdieve  at  the  idd. 

"  Where  did  she  dine  the  second  dajr  ?— I  think  with  the  King. 

**  Where  was  ihe  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day  F— I  do  not 
know. 

**  Where  did  she  dine  the  third  day  at  Munich  ?— I  cannot  naention 
precisely  where  we  dined  every  day. 

**  WHere  did  she  spend  the  third  evening  at  MUaicb  ?-^The  third 
day  I  do  hot  knoVr. 

**  Where  did  she  dine  on  the  fourth  day  at  Munich  ?-^I  have  said 
that  I  cannot  /ix  where  slie  dined  precisely  every  day. 

"  Where  did  she  pass  the  evening  of  the  fotirth  day  at  Munich  } — 
Some  evenings  we  spent  at  the  King's,  some  evenings  at  the  Prihca 
Beauhamoi/;  out  I  do  not  knovr  which  evenirig.  I  do  dot  know  how 
to  fix  how  we  passed  each  evening  precisely. 

"  Do\ou  remember  how  many  tinles  you  dmed  with  the  King  at 
Munich  ? — With  the  K;ng,  I  believe,  twice  ;  and  at  thfc  statc*table  of 
the  Kmg,  I  believe,  two  or  three  tinies,  or  thereabouts. 

**  Where  did  )ou  go  from  Munich?— I  believe,  but  I  cannot  pre- 
tisely  say,  to  Nuremberg. 

«*  How  long  did  you  stay  at  Nutremberg? — I  believe  two  days. 

**  Wliere  chd  you  go  from  Nuremberg?—!  do  not  remembtr. 
.    «*  You  do  not  remember  to  what  place  you  went  from  i*?urembrrg  t 
•—Precisely :  no,  i  cannot  tell.  * 

**  How  loog>  Were  you  upoii  that  tour  ?— I  should  stipi^oie  threw 
noDtbSy  or  thereabouts.'^ 

How  diflPerent  is  this  from  his  tiieolory  at  Carlsruhe  I 
there  he  knows  bow  every  minute  is  spent;  here  he 
knowa  nothing.  At  p.  9^4( Def.  Pt.2.p.  W5.)  he  ift  asked, 
ff  What  makes  yoil  remember  so  precisely  whete  jroti 
'dioed  every  day  when  you  wefe  at  Carlsruhe^  and  you 
cannot  recolkct  where  you  dined  when  you  were  at 
Munich  ?  and  he  makes  me  the  memorable  reply  of  "  A, 
man  may  remember  one  things  and  may  not  remember 
aootber,  without  being  able  to  assign  any  cause/'  He 
tthe  Attorney-Gederai)  recollected  well  how  ingeniously 
ibis  point  had  been  argued  by  his  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Denmao.  He  had  said,  that,  to  a  man  in  Vassali's  rank 
aod  station  in  life,  nothing  was  so  natural  as  that  a  great 
aod  lasting  impression  should  be  made  upon  bis  me- 
norjr  by  a  circumstance  so  extraordinHry  as  that  of 
dining  with  a  royal  personage.  Allowing  that  to  be  the 
fac^  certainly  the  dining  with  the  King  of  Bavaria  must 
have  appeared  as  extraordinary  to  Vassali  as  the  dining 
Vith  the  Grand  Oulte  of  Baden.  Butyet,  O  unfortunate 
memory  of  Vussaii^  it  betrayed  him  entirely  as  to  that 
etrcomstance !  He  could  not  tell  their  lordships  post* 
lively  where  he  dined  any  one  day  at  Munich ;  but  ' 
Carlsruhe  be  tould  tell  them  that  on  the  first  day 
Soval  Highness  dined  at  the  Maisrav'me*a»  %tA  in? 
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with  the  Grand  Duke  ;  that  on  the  second  day  fhe  dined 
with  the  Grand  Duke^  and  supped  with  the  Grand  Du- 
chess ;  and  so  on  with  regard  to  her  manner  of  passing 
every  other  day.  Titeir  lordships  must,  therefore,  ex- 
amine his  testimony  very  closely,  not  only  in  those 
poi[)is  where  he  contradietrd  other  witnesses,  but  also 
in  the  trtneral  tenour  of  his  narrative.  What  did  Vas- 
sali  say  as  to  the  manner  in  which  her  Royal  Highness 
spent  the  second  nigiit  after  her  arrival  at  Carlsruhe  f— 
that  s\\e  remained  with  the  Grand  Duchess,  Bergakni 
being  ill  at  home  iu  bed.  But  did  their  lordships  recol- 
lect w  hat  V'assali  said  at  p.  943  f  {Def.  Pi.  ^.  p.  105.) 
tl)at ''  the  inn  at  Carlsruhe  was  only  a  little  distance  from 
tlie  Graqd  Duke's  palace,  about  three  minutes'  riding  in 
a  carriage,  and  that  the  Margravine^s  palace  was  nearer 
to  it  than  that  of  the  GrancI  Duke.'^  Then  he  asked 
whether  it  was  not  only  possible,  but  probable,  that  she 
had  returned  from  the  Grand  Duke's  to  visit  her  para* 
niour?— Had  Vassali  proved  that  she  had  not  returned? 
No  such  thing.  Had  Mr,  Hownam  proved  it?  No  sqch 
thing.  Their  lordships  then  had  the  positive  oath  of  Bar- 
bara Kress,  in  opposition  to  the  loose  recollection  of  the 
two  witnesses,  Hownam  and  Vassali,  whjch,  in  any  ordi- 
nary court  of  justice,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  prove 
the  fact  alleged  against  her  Royal  Highness.  How, 
then,  could  their  lordships  have  auy  doubt  of  the  cri- 
minal intercourse  between  these  two  parties,  when  they 
considered  this  circumstance  in  connexion  with  the  ad- 
mission of  Mr.  Brougham,  who  had  said,  that  if  it  could 
be  proved  by  a  credible  witness,  that  her  Royal  High- 
ness had  sat  upon  Bergami's  knee,  it  left  nothing  for 
inferenr e  except  the  existence  of  an  adulterous  inter- 
course between  the  parlies.  It  was  clear,  then,  to  every 
unprejudiced  mind,  that  the  last  favour  had  been  granted 
by  her  Royal  Highness  to  Bergami  at  Carlsruhe,  as  he 
had  sUown  that  it  had  been  granted  at  Aum,  at  Catania, 
in  the  polacca,  and  elsewhere.  Besides  this  fact,  Kress 
spoke  also  to  another,  to  which  his  learned  friends 
uiight  have  offered  a  contradiction,  but  to  which  they 
had  not  attempted  to  offer  any — he  meant  the  findins:  of 
her    Royal    Highness's   cloak  in  Bergami's   bed.     Her 

.evidence  began  at  p.  187,  (CA.  p.  166.)  and  he  begged 
their  lordships  particular  attention  to  it  :— 
"  Did  you  at  any  liim*,  when  you  were  making  up  the  bed,  discofcr 

^any  thing  ii|>on  the  bed  ?— On  the  bed  do  you  mean  ? 

m    «  On  or  hi  the  bed } — In  the  bed  I  have  fouod  a  cloak. 
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"  WMthit  a  cloak  appearing  to  belong  to  a  female  ?— Pio^bty,  be^ 
bebuid  it  had  a  kiiul  of  hood. 

**  What  did  you  do  with  that  cloak  ? — I  took  it  out  and  unfolded  *t. 

**  At  what  tii^ie  of  the  day  was  it  you  found  this  cloak  in  the  bed  ? 
•»It  was  m  the  morning,  when  1  made  the  bed. 

"  Describe  a  little  more  particularly  the  cloak:  what  was  it  made 
of  ?—  It  was  of  silk,  the  colour  grey. 

"  Did  you  afterwards  see  any  one  weariug  that  cloak  ? — A  servant 
took  it  out  of  my  hand. 

•■  Did  you  see  any  person  wearing  that  cloak  afterwards  ? — I  have 
teen  a  cloak  the  next  day  upon  the  Princess,  hut  I  cannot  say  Uiai  it 
was  the  same. 

"  Was  it  a  cloak  of -a  similar  description  to  that  yow  lud  seen  upou 
the  bed  that  you  saw  the  Princess  wearing? — Yes,  it  was  of  tiic  same 
colour. 

*•  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  of  the  same  make^whethrr  it  was 
of  silk— that  you  saw  upou  the  Princess?— Yes,  it  was  likewise  silk. 

"  flad  the  cloak  the  Princess  was  wearing  a  hood  like  that  you  saw 
Id  the  bed? — Yes,  it  had  such  a  hood." 

The  Attornty-Gencral  then  called  upon  their  lordsh'rps 
to  observe  her  cross-examination  upon  that  point — an 
important  one  it  was,  and  the  drift  of  it  went  to  show 
that  she  had  handled  this  dress  to  a  jager  dressed  in 
green.  As  she  had  been  cross-examined  lo  that  point, 
it  was  clear  that  his  learned  friends  knew  who  the 
servant  was.  Why  had  they  not  called  him  I  At  p.  £()6 
(CA.p.  1^71.)  their  lordships  would  find  the  following 
cross-examination  :— 

"  Was  there  or  not  any  body  else  in  the  room  at  the  time  you  made 
it  ? — ^Thcre  was  noliody  in  the  room  except  a  servant  in  a  green  coal, 
who  came  into  tlte  room. 

*•  Did  he  come  into  the  rocim  while  you  were  cleaning  it  out  ? — Yes, 
it  was  when  I  was  \\\  it  he  came  to  assist  me  in  turning  the  malire»  ; 
I  asked  his  assistance  when  he  was  just  there  ;  he  came  to  assist  me  in 
turning  the  mattress. 

■*  Who  was  the  servant  in  the  green  ? — I  cannot  tell  yon  this — ^Ihore 
were  two  of  them  ;  but  I  have  not  observed  tliem  so  clobely  ;  1  do  not 
.know to  whom  they  belonged. 

••  Have  you  ever  seen  iliem  before  ? — The  servants  ? 

••  Ye<,  the  servant^? — I  never  saw  them  hciorc,  only  at  the  time 
when  the  Princess  was  there;  then  I  saw  them  running;  at)i)ot. 

••  Have  you  ever  seen  them  since  ? — No,  1  have  seen  none  of  them 
since  she  left  it." 

And  a  little  lower  down  his  learned  friends  had 
asked,  *'  Was  one  of  them  a  jager  ?"  To  which  hoi* 
answer  wad,  *'  1  do  qui  know  this;  one  of  thetn 
had  a  green  coat;  but  whether  he  was  a  jau^cr,  1 
have  not  questioned  him."  He  luaintained  iliat  this 
charge,  if  it  had  not  been  true,  miglit  have  be.co 
easdy.  contradicted.  Was  there  or  wa^  there  not  a  jailer 
.  io  grtfeu  ?     They   might  have. produced  all  her  iiu^ul 
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t)ighiiets'ft  servanu  to  prove  either. ihat  thert'^ks  nm 
sqcb  servapt,  or  tbat^  if  there  was  such  a  servant^  that 
be   hf^d    never    received    apy  such  cloak.?    Had   her 
Koyal   Highness  soch  a  cloi^k  i    If  sh^  had  qot,  froald 
not  the  Ckiuntess   Oldi   have  been   able  to  pcovte  it, 
or  to  have  determined   to  whom  it  belonged }  >Thejr 
might  have  contradicted  every  tittle  of  thia  charge,  ana 
it  v\fas  one  which  required  contradiction  much   more 
^tropgly  thi^P  that  which  Hownam  and  Vassaii  had. been 
called  to  contradict.    They  had   not  dared  to  call  the 
9ervRn(s  to  show  that  i|  was  her  Royal  Highpess^  cloak; 
and  if  it  was  her  cloak,  what  inference  could  be  drawn 
froip  it  which  was  not  conclusive  against  her  Majesty  i 
How  came  it  into  Berganii*s  room  i   .How  was  it  that 
her  Royal  Highness  had  worn  it,  after  it  bad  beeo  dis- 
covered there?  Had  either  of  those  circumstancet  been 
accoupted  fqr  ?  How  had  they  pontr^uiicted  Kress  ?    If 
they  bad  pot  coolradicied  her  at  all  upon  this  pof»f,  it 
not  only  proved  a  strong  fact  against  her  Royal  H?ghoess, 
but  it  oroved  that  she  could  not  be  contradicted.    Kress 
had  also  stated  another,  and  a  third  fact,  in  the  state- 
inent  of  which  he  should  be  very  brief,  on  account  of 
its  disgusting  aiid  revolting  nature— he  meant  tbe^taint 
pbserved  upon  ihe  Ued.  His  learned  friend,  Mr.  Uentuan, 
bad  stated  fhat  the  planner  ip  which  this  \filness.  had 
given  her  tes.timony  upon  that  poin(  was  such  as  cpnviac* 
ed  him  of  her  falsehood.    He  had  ^aid  that  the  blushes 
with  which  she  had  delivered  it  were  the  blushes  of  guilt, 
arising  from  ff  copsciou^nes^  of  the  falsehoods  which  she 
was  uttering^  ana  not  the  blushes  o^  modesty,  arising 
from  (he  dilgt^sliixg  details  which  she  had  to  recite  to 
their  lordahips.     But,  if  their  lordships  were  to  judge  pf 
the  validity  qf  testirappy  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
givenj^  he  would  piaiptaip  Ihat  this  witness  was  entitled 
to  the  most  ipip^tcit  cre^i^*     Never  had  evidence  heea 
givep  in  a  more  reluctant  and  unwilling  manner  :  it  was 
pot  an  exaggerated  statement  of  the  (acts«cit  was  troth 
wrung  out  and  extorted  from  her,  and  thus  greatly  en« 
banced  ihe  credit  tibhic'b  was  her  due.     He  wished  to  re^ 
mind  their  lo.rdships  that  Kress  had  been  cross-examined 
as  to  the  towp  ip  which  she  was  born,  the  places  in  which 
she  had  lived,  the  fapiily  wilh  which  she  was  conDecied| 
apd  to  every  other  cirepmstance  of  her  private  hiatory, 
pnd  that  ^he  [ind  even  been  asked  whether  she  had  ever 
l|en|t'd  fk  disreputable  place  ca.lled  the  Glass-hoynse.- 
^Hewi|e  f  V^^ed  ^f  remiod  tbeir  lordships^  that  his. 
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iMrncdtlriMdii  dr  ml  least  that  Mr.  Vizard/lidd^lMtitf^ 
emissary  to  CarUruhe  to  procure  the  attendance  of  the 
BaroQ  U'Bnde.    That  emissary  would  not  bate  donehis 
daly  if  be  had  not,  whilst  at  Carlsrulie,  made  inqurries 
regarding  the  character  of  Kress.     If  the  result  of  such 
inqjiiries  had   been   the  discovery  of  any   flaw  in  her 
character,  would  not  his  learned  friends  have  called,  wit* 
aeases  to  the  bar  in  order  to  impeach  it  i    But  not  a  per« 
SOD  had  been  called  to  throw  a  spot  or  blemish  upon  it.  ^ 
^'  Aod  here  again/'  continued   the  learned  gentleman, 
''  I   have  to  complain  of  that  press   which  gives  the  ' 
woild  reports  of  speeches,  said  to  have  been  made  at* 
piiblio  meetings,  but  which,  I  am  convinced,  couM  never'- 
m?e  been  uttered.     In  those  speeehes  the  character  of* 
Kress  is  entirely  blasted ;  she  is  asserted  to  have  un«« ' 
dergone  a   most  disgraceful  punishment  in   her   own 
Goontry  ;  she  is  represented  as  a  woman  infamous,  and> 
undeserving  of  the  slightest  credit:    facts  are  stated- 
against  her  which  are  totally  untrue,  and  for  no  other 
purpose  than  because  they  are  swallowed  greedily  by 
the  maltitude.    But  at  your  lordships'  bar  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  impeach  her  character;  no  witnesses- 
have  been  called  to  substantiate  those  charges,  which 
have  been  circulated  by  infamous  meanfs  out  of  doors, 
hot  which,  I  again  assert,  it  has  not  even  been  attempt* 
ed  to  prove  in  evidence."     Thus  their  lordships  had  a 
witness  in  Kress  who  was  unimpeached,  who  spoke  to 
facts  within  her  own  knowledge,  who  spoke  likewise  to 
facts  which  might  have  been  contradicted  by  other  wit- 
nesses, but  which   had  not  'been  so  contradicted ;  and 
therefore,  if  all  the  other  evidence  was  blotted  out  from 
the  minutes,  her  evidence  was  sufficient  to  establish  the 
adulterous  intercourse.     His  learned  friends  had  shown 
by  their  conduct  that  they  felt  the  pressure  of  her  evi- 
dence; for  how  had  they'endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  it? 
Why,  by  introducing  the  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Leman  and  the  Baron  d'Bnde,  Which,  by-the-by,  w:^s 
not  evidence.    Their  lordships  were  called  upon  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Baron  had  been  prevented  from  coming  to 
England,  not  by   illness)  but  by  other   reasons.      His 
learned  friends  said  that  ihe  Banon  at  fifst  stated  to  thi  ir 
emissary  that,  though  he  held  estates  under  the  Kiui;  in 
Hanover,  he  had  no  objectiom  to  comeover  to  Etiq:laiid 
on  behalf  of  her  Majesty;  but  that  at  lait,  though  ev(»ry< 
nenion  had  been  mode  by  this  governmebt  to  i^vo^^^i^ 
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bis  t'ersonaf  ath'Ddiince^  he  bftd  refoii^H?tg|rihr«Vin  me* 
coDnt  of  B  6ctitious  illDess,  and  a  with  to  gratify  by  Ms 
absence  a  feeling  in  a  certain  quaiter,  though  bis  learned 
fricndsdid  not  more  folly  describe  what  that  quarter  iTas^ 
To  speak  the  plain  truths  he,  for  oney  most  filrtnly  be« 
lieved  that  his  learned  friends  did  not  wish  for  the  ap^ 
pearMce  of  the  Baron  d'Ende,  especially  as  his  Memory 
coulanot  be  better  than  the  raemory  of  Vassali,  who 
bad  accounted  for  every  minute  which  her  Royal  Higii- 
ness  had  spent  at  Carlsruhe.  Another  topic  urged  idthtf 
defence  was  the  non^^production  of  the  person  named 
Grimm  to  confirm  Kress,  and  who,  as  well  as  ibal  wo^ 
man,  had  been  subjected  to  the  most  unjust  aaperahHii. 
Why,  it  appeared  from  Kress's  evidence  that  Orimm  was 
^  not  present  at  the  scenes  which  she  had  witnessed,  and 
thar,  therefore,  he  could  not  have  confirmed  her  in  tbe 
material  part  of  her  siatementn.  He  trusted'that  he  ba4 
now  satisfied  their  lordships  of  the  credibility  of  Kress ; 
and  he  shquld,  therefore,  dismiss  her  testimony  with  tMs 
observation — that  her  character  was  unimpea'€b>ible,lhst 
ber  evidence  wa$  incapable  of  being  contradicted,  and 
that  it  was  open  to  contradiction  if  it  were  not  true* 
Under  such  circumstances,  what  unprejudiced  mind 
could'doubt  the  existence  of  criminality  on  the  part  of 
ber  Royal  Highness?  At  Turin  a  strong  fuct  was  de- 
posed to  by  a  witness  named  Birollo,  on  whose  testis 
mony  he  should  make  the  same  remark  .which  he  had 
jnst  made  tipon  that  of  Barbara  Kresii--«naiBely,  thit 
bis  character  had  not  been  attacked,  and  that  his  state* 
ments  remained  untouched  by  any  thiiHr  that  bad  beea 
tirged  in  the  course  of  the  defence.  (Jnder  such  cir* 
cumstances,  if  a  witness  were  not  to  be  believed,  ht 
did  not  know  by  what  means  any  charge  cXHjIdbe  eita* 
blished  in  future.    At  p.  149  (Ch.  p.  I4I.>  tb^re  was  his 

account  of  the  transac'tion  to  Which  he  alluded  :^— 

'  ■    .   ■ 

^*  Were  you  with  the  FriDcess  at  Turin  ? — I  was. 

^'  Were  jrou  at  an  inn  there?— We  were.'  •    •     » 

''  Do  you  recollect  the  Princess  going  to  Court  arty  dtfjr  ?-*-!  da. 

"  Do  you  recollect  whether  oo  ttuii  moraing  you  woe  in  Bcrgiotfi 
bed-room  ?-*I  da 

**  At  what  lime  of  the  morning  was  it?— About  y,.qr  half-past 9« 

*'  Had  the  Princess  got  up  at  that  time  ?— I  do  not  kh6w. 

"  For  what  purpose  did  you  go  into  Rcru;amVs  bcfd-rodnii — ^!  #MI 
to  carry  a  rdff  to  the  dame  d*huniicur  to  put  round  h^  ueclc,  ania 
pair  of  gloves.  ,» 

^   '*  Did  the  door  of  the  chamber  of  the  dainc  d'houMir  apciH^^ 
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'*  Did jou  otttenre  the  state  of  Bergarors  bed,  whether  it  appeared 
16  htTfe  bcM  riepi  in  or  not  ? — At  the  moment  I  was  coming  out  from 
fkc  room  oC'tke  <lame  d'honneur,  I  saw  Bcrgami  coming  out  from  the 
lOCHR  ci  thfl  PrittccN,  and  open  the  curtains  of  his  bed :  1  saw  that  i| 
^rm  nuidei  aiid;|)e  scolded  roe, 

"  Was  Bereami  dressed  when  he  came  out  of  the  Princess's  room. 
or  half-ditMed  ? — No ;  he  had  a  moming-gon^n  of  silk  striped ;  he  had 
hu  drawMy  hit  stockings,  and  slippers.'' 

This  witoeaa  was  cross-examined  at  p.  153.     (Ch.  p« 

149.) 

*  *^  WheHyoo  said  in  a  former  answer  Ber^mi's  bed  appeared  to  be 
aaad^f  dui  von  mean  that  it  appeared  as  if  it  had  not  been  slept  in  }-^ 

.    iAnQ  ftgaio^  a  little  lower  :— 

*'  Wpoi  Bergami  came  out  of  the  Princess's  room,  and  scolded  yoti» 
cin.yoy  state  what  Bergami  said  ? — You  scoundrel,  what  are  you  doinc 
have}  Wbohas  opened  the  door  ?  1  said  I  had  found  it  open,  ana 
Iwaavlf  Go  away." 

-  Suck*  cotttiiMied  the  Attorney-General,  was  the  depcH 
■ilioD  of  Biroilo.  There  was  a  witness  who  might  have 
lieen  called  to  contradict  him,  but  who  had*  not  been 
mlled,  and  that  was  the  dame  d'honneur,  the  Countesa 
OMi,  to  wbom-he  was  carrying  some  articles  of  dress  at 
the  lime.  Here  theii  was  a  fact  which  went  to  the  root 
of  thcvcaae,  which  showed  the  habit  which  ran  through 
ikc  whole  of  it,  and  which,  if  not  contradicted^  de« 

'sifoyed  the  remaining  spark  of  life  which  existed  in  her 
Majeaty'a  defence.  In  the  progress  of  the  case,  the  cir* 
Mmstaoce  on  which  it  was  next  his  duty  to  comment  waa 
that  which  had  occurred  at  Trieste,  and  which  his  learned 
firiepda  bad  considered  as  the  triumphant  part  of  their 
ewe.  Their  lordships  would  remember  the  manner  ia 
'Which  Gucbi  bad  described  the  siiaatioa  of  the  different 
TDoiiiay-  Mid  Also  tbe  strict  and  acute  cross-examinatioa 
*whi€h  hd'hadl  ui>^ergorie*-»first|  by  his  learned  friends, 
and  afterwards,  v«ry  properly,  by  their  Lordships  them- 
•elves.  They  would' tee  that  his  learned  friends  had 
made  no  itt^mptS'Mr  contr-adict  him  upon  that  point: 
^rthey  admitted  the  niACbiial  fact,  the  arrangements  of  the 
to0m,  and  tbe  account  of  what  he  saw,  but  turned  round 
^M  contrHdicted  him  on  the  mere  fact  of  tinu'— first, 
typroducing'^ieat.-Hownam's  letter,  which,  though  put 
^Bito.tlie  pAt  pn  the  ItAh,  might  not  have  been  wriitea 
MTrieaieioo  that  dav,  but  on  another,  at  Venice  or  elaer 

'  .'^phere-^aiid^^econdly,  by  Vassali's  declaration^  that  th~ 
^iHd  iaot  stay  at  Tipieste  more  than  a  day  and  a  half.    ' 
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prdp  dp  that  fj^t  of  tlieir  oMt  Mr. 
adroitness  which  had  disiio|piiiihed  hioi 
whole  of  this  case,  mod  which,  though  tm 
irregulariiy,  he  would  call  by  ao  other  Q« 
in  bis  hand  to  their  lordships  a  oewspaptr  ofiiMpue^ 
and  read  it  before  he  knew  whether  it  com  htMMI 
in  evidence  or  hot.  He  said  tha^  he  4idM  irMt^tflt^ 
teniiou  of  showing  that  her  Majesty  fiai|oii»aMli9aa..vi« 
sited  by,  persons  of  rank;  bat  the  reid  ttmmoi  4oiMit 
was  to  show  that  the  time  which  her  llajasiy  eiayJat 
Trieste  was  not  longer  than  the  tiose  metotiaaad . byvVas» 
sail  and  Hownam.  This  prorad  to  whatahiAMfclMr.lfa> 
]esty*s  counsel  were  driven  to  ophold  their  shiMltMicaiei 
If  the  in  a  Iter  coouined  in  that  paper  coald  a?  ail  her 
Majesty,  wby  were  not  persons  brought  from  THesia  to 
give  oral  evidence  to  the  same  effisct  on  her  bahntf  ?  *&€ 
truth  was,  no  such  persons  could  be  foaodi  mmi  if  tmf 
were,  it  was  an  impeachment  of  Mr,  VutarA^  frofes- 
siooal  activuy  that  he  did  not  bring  them)  batiBOOOt 
could  acc&se  that  'gentleman  of  a  want  of  aeal  lor  hit 
royal  client.  The  situation  of  the  rooms,  the  bol^ui 
the  door,  and  that  also  in  the  hangings  which  coaoNjIcd 
it,  stood  undenied-*his  learned  friends,  prcteadiag  It 
think  that  the  time  alone  was  material,  bad  so  leftf  D0I# 
however,  without  a  threat  to  bring  Cuchi  to  puDiabiiiett 
for  the  testimony  he  had  given.  Such  threats  were  aa» 
sily  thrown  out,  and  the  object  of  them  cooM  wot  he 
mistaken.  His  learned  friends  might*  howevar*  Hod 
that  other  witnesses,  whether  English  or  foreign  htt  Wm$li 
not  say,  might  have  tripped  over  ouite  as  much  aadimii 
with  regard  to  time,  and  might  have  ioierlaided  ibik 
evidence  with  unfounded  staitaseots  qaita  m  loali  at 
that  witness  was  charged  to  have  dona*  ,ilo  mam  cmm 
to  another  parif  of  the  case,  «hieli  had  ppiiJirid  ao  asaoh 
comment  on  the  part  of  bis  lairotd  jrieods  aw4.«pUib 
rested  on  the  testimony  of  SaooM  |  ood  hmm  ^^^9/^ 
confess  that  he  felt  coasiderable  iii^iiso  it  lilt  •niraor» 
dinary  sarcasm  which  liis  learned  ftaoad ^Mf •  ■roaghai^ 
had  su  ffrred  to  escape  him  agataat  At  ofMOCt  of  ooi 
on  his  (ibe  Attorney-QeaeraTs)  side  of  iktter— a 
casm  which  was  wholly  andesefvoi*  «a  #0f  ' 
represented,  as  Mr.  Bfoogkaia  Ittd  ^dk&i^fm  tlMto  oMi 
representing,  that  a  witaess  who  bad  acrtad  im  ibo  OMf 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  tatitlad^  on  A$li  oooo 
additional  credit.    <'  There  was  o.tisM/  mii 
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iitit#f  llaflMtwl  tmtUmi>oiii4bfiii  wjf  )cb  thty 
rn^:  ifceM «rafc;'silim« wlied  tbey /didnoliCiMir 
iravfeiyivbicbeBakied  a*  qI«d  ia  winii^^aii^  «tf 
ti4BUi0t'»deciM«eft proof  ^orf  a  «crupiilQu»  coot- 
iiiiltainteiiilnend^'before  hemadf^iliaAMrcasu^ 
iai^*^6B6litdied  jibat  it  waa  frequedtljr  ibe  iat 
<^ifidlllMMrfHlr<fid«lged  ^in*  Bircaim  t^  find  U  reootliilf 
7i-||fMktlMNHlte%''aDd'>lviking  with  iMreientiDg  impjuv- 
t'J4M|M«fi0MMMi48  well  as  fees.     Wat  not  that,  he  woaW 
-y ^Wj wTJMMl) aopwwnt'f  Har  Royal  Hiiitfaneai  liad  bttem 
'  >Ban»io  a  coaotry  distingaithed  foT'-tbe  coo* 
wbioiii^fbad  ^made  to  oveptbtow-.tbe  tyrat?h 
'{'•AiilalMler^  wfaomibe  bad  jasi  tpoben-nshe  had  beai 
'''^palMFito'm^firliice  who,  iBa€bito:his( own-  honour. add 
><ttldt)^:faid*'anfsca«iiig)y! exerted  biaoself  tqnrepiress  ihfe 
i'mUh  #lHeb>^tbat  despot  eodeavonred^o  burli  aoi.  only 
^•«liiMi.liili4M|vivaeoiiatry,  bntabq  upon>tbai«  witK  wbk:)^ 
^flMMfhidslcoafieeted  berself  by  marriage. t  .He  oodU  aoi» 
^'MlMblbM^  I'lflppdie  hereto  have  any  Juitoceaadnafor  pae»> 
'  «i|bNlligr%beioldi«r*  iff  that  roirolotidnarjr  cbieftam*.  Apd 
l>44m?lM  AMwd  tliat  •Bergarai,  tbeifaruurit^  Uecgainij  had 
^^OMdbMibWier  in  hit  arny^  ^that  VatiaU^-  fron  wbona  U 
.i(||ad|beett  extracted  in  evidence  that  he  waaa  kn^ht/of 
*ntkumiimt,o(-  ibe  iron  erowa,  incwdercia'give  addhioaal 
-  4|rfMft  to  hwnestimony,  had  beenra  soldier  in  biaanoay; 
»4ftiCP  MA  Ibtr  jdlni-K^hacDberl^ih  with  Berjgfanii,  tbe  Qe^ 
kJtlbraliOlkieh^/h'ad  also  been  a  sbldjier:  ici.  the^self-aame 
^•l|Miy^4Ielilcewiae  fpaod*  thai  ber  Royal  JEtighbesa*  not 
*''-'4haia**aay>  pcHrtioolap  partiality  to  the  etiemies  of  ber 
WMjlihtfgp^had  deemed  kiaonsitceiitwuh  herdignityy  at  a 
-•^AMlifik'PritNMil^^^lOfkMOMtl*  ata  maakad  ball,  which 
iRMigHibn  4li^4ili  tmianTif  iheGeauos of  History^.and 
rmmmiktifm  Imrlirfn^iihtk  -^e  bust  of  an  individual 
rhigMlilli  4iriwiM<l^  fcKWWH  wttfttiaeirh^d  often  fought  and 
MMklrtiMlrlliilb|^4l!Mfli(M<ir^        beat  blood  and  irea« 
*iiaii)iiNllt<rtllMlliPff<)^M»lrtfeh  ahe  waa  cm  die  UireBhoid 
fiitf <%ihl|y Qil|»ff*Wl  ^bij^^btig  expended,  because  4ic 
ttalir<h^iil(j|il»»Ktl<iJ^  glertooa  constitution 

^bltlliwA  W^htliiiftaxfafed  wabin  lits  domuiions.     He 

'   •haAli#Pej*4hifl^U«1«t»  learned  friends,  that 

]ftmA90Ht^&  v^as  completely  mis- 

t|flMlrf|flUlMFlt])^A%4M^  lords Inps  not  to  allow  that 

it^lliilifatilifc  i»»fAfwfat»to  tbe^diaastvaniage  of  Saccbi, 

*^%i|ili  t1li^f4ildanM  iilkilii^d  to  operate  to  the  diaadvaib> 

Dtf.  Pari  2.J  3  g 
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tage  of  Vassali,  OlivierJ,  and  other  witnesses  of  her 
Royal  Highness.  Let  iheir  lordships  carefully  examiDe 
the  testimony  of  Sacchi ;  let  them  inqaire  in  what  part 
it  was  contradicted,  in  what  part  it  was  uniinpeached: 
by  that  inquiry  let  it  stand  or  fall ;  but  let  it  not  be  said 
to  be  contradicted  either  before  or  pending  any  inquiry 
which  might  be  made  into  it.  He  now  came  to  the  first 
charge  of  material  contradiction  against  Sacchi*-«nMne» 
ly,  his  having  said  that  he  changed  his  name  in  conse- 
quence of  the  luinults  at  Dover.  But  if  their  lordships 
would  look  to  Sacchi'i  answer  to  the  next  question,  they 
would  find  that  he  was  not  alluding  to  ilie  tumults  at 
Dover  when  he  gave  the  reply  which  had  been  so  much 
insisted  upon.    What  said  the  minutes  i 

[Here  the  Attorney'Grtntral  referred  to  the  minutes; 
but  not  being  able  at  once  to  find  the  particular  passage 
to  which  he  wished  to  refer,  apologized  to  their  lordships 
/or  trespassing  so  much  upon  their  attention,  and  also  for 
the  delay  which  he  then  occasioned  them.  As  it  was 
owing  to  the  multitude  of  references  which  he  found  it 
necessary  to  make,  he  trusted  (hat  their  lordships  would 
be  satisfied  with  his  excuse.  He  then  proceeded  to  read 
the  two  following  questions  and  answers  from  Sacchi*s 
examination  : — ] 

**  You  have  stated  that  when  you  came  to  this  country  you  aisnme^ 
the  name  of  Milani :  what  was  the  reason  why  you  assumed  that  name} 
— I  look  this  name  od  account  of  tlie  tumult  (tumultoj  which  had 
taken  place,  and  of  the  danger  I  should  have  run  it  I  had  come  under 
my  name,  knowing  that  I  should  have  been  known. 

**  You  have  stated  that  you  have  taken  another  n»me :  when  ^vas  it 
that  you  assumt* d  the  name  by  which  you  now  go  ?••— It  was  immedi- 
ately after  the  affair  which  happened  at  Dover. '^ 

From  these  answers  it  appeared  that  his  learned  friend^ 
Mr.  Brougham,  when  he  had  argued  with  so  much  elo- 
quence on  thel  point,  had  entirely  forgotten  the  answer 
which  Sacchi  had  made  almost  immediately  before. 
Their  lordships  would  also  recollect  the  ingenious  argu- 
ments which  his  learned  friend  had  delivered  on  the 
answer  which  Sacchi  had  given  when  questioned  as  to 
theoO  Napoleons  placed  to  his  credit  at  Lausanne.  Sacchi, 
said  bis  learned  friend,  was  asked  how  mtich  money  he 
had  had  at  his  banker's  at  Lausanne,  and  he  answered 
60  Napoleons.  "  Had  you  never  any  more? — Posi» 
lively  not."  He  was  then  asked  whether  he  had  never 
said  that  he  had  had  more?  What  would  have  been  the 
j^atural  answer  if  any  man  had  ventured  to  put  such  a 
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^fMlti^4  to  one  of  th«»f  ^  lordships  ?    What  would  have 
iMMtlb^  reply?    ''  Certainly  not;"  because  it  had  aU 
rWrdy-tai^tl  stated  that  nomore  than  50  Napoleons  were^ 
fal'facA^'tttthe  banker's.     Bat  was  this  Sacchi's  answer? 
{to  soeh' thing.     He  shuffled  considerably  about  it^  and 
replied  ihkt  he  could  not  swear  when  he  was  in  doubt. 
Hemje,  m  eonclusion,  argued  his  learned  friend,  ^<  Saccbi 
fAght'to  be  discredited  altogether/'    But,  here  again^  if 
bk  learned  'friends  applied  this  reason,  how  many  an* 
tfire#s  of  their  own  witnesses  would  be  destroyed !    But 
fbeae  observations  had  been  applied  to  Sacchi  at  the 
ifloie'of  the  ease,  and  had,  in  the  opinion  of  his  learned 
Iriends,  so  completely  destroyed  him,  that  they  called 
tfir  more  evidence.    Their  lordships,    however,  would 
Muk  that  evidence  ought  to  have  been  called  to  contra- 
ifkH  him.    The  learned  counsel  then  proceeded  to  eza* 
liHie  the 'testimony  of  Sacchi,  and  to  contend  that  thera 
#lMiilothing  in  this  testimony  which  in  the  slightest  de- 
tfree^warranted  the  observation  of  his  learned  friend,  Mr. 
BlHiman,  or  justified  the  sort  of  reasoning  in  which  be 
iMd  indulged.     What  was  the  fact  stated  by  Sacchi? 
Tbat'iie  was  a  courier  in  the  service  of  her  Royal  High* 
oesSy  and  that  he  accompanied  her  in  that  character  to 
Sinigaglia.     He  was  very  little -cross-examined  as  to 
this  part  of  his  evidence ,  but  three  letters  were  put  into 
(lil.  hand,  which   he  proved.    Now,   what  were  those 
letters?    If  they  had  any  reference  to  this  cose,  why  bad 
tbeyi  not  been  produced?    But  be  would  ask  why  his 
eross*ezamination  as  to  the  occurrences  on  the  journey 
lo  Sinigaglia  had  not  been  more  particularf    If  it  was 
fliiMiit  to  contradict  him  as  to  the  statement  of  those  oc- 
€tirrences<— and    a  cross-examination   might  naturally 
llflV€  been  expected — he  (the  Attorney-General)  would 
Jsstve  teen  the  drift  of  his  learned  friends,  and  would 
bmve  been, able  to  call  witnesses  to  fortify  that  part  of 
llti'testim6oy  from  the  persons  who  had  actually  accom* 
p^pted  him.     And  here-  again  he  felt  it  incumbent  on 
Wmto  advert  to  the  opening  of  Mr.  Williams  on  this 
silrfijeet*  '  'Mf.  Williams  stated  that  he  wouhl  c^[ll  a  wit- 
ness who  had  been  in  the  carriage  at  the  time  when  the 
alleged  gross  familiarity  of  the  Princess  ^Owards  Ber- 
gami  was  asserted  to  have  taken  place,  wtio  would  dis 
tfnctir  'negative  that  assertion.     He  sincerely  wished 
Mr.  WillicTms  had  redeemed  his  pledge,  and  that  such  % 
persoB-^and  he  presumed  it  was  the  Cttaale%«  QiV4\  \^ 
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'\irbbm  be  4-eferred — liad  been  produced.  Their  lordn 
sJ)ip»»  be.waa  «ure^  would  agree  ^tb  hiiu  io  thiDkipg 
ilitu  auch.a  wun^ss  could  have  done  iofinitely  tpf^re  tfaai^ 
all  chat  had  been  atteaiptedj.^  he  done  b;  Carlo  Foftit: 
\rlio»  .be  coniepded^  bad  bei$«:.biiiiself  coiitni^if}tpd  bjT 
the  evidence  of  Lieut*  HowMiq  And  Vassal^  Ji^  Wovli 
brio2^  ity-thek  lord»l)ips'>»Ut^iipo  what. the  evideoce  i^ 
Carlo  Forti  had'  blrenVund  ffott  thence  ibej  vp^lfl  i^) 
the  poiiu.vexoritradictiona  which  he  had  r^eivf;d  froi||( 
bia  learned  friends'  own  witoeases.  Under  fnch  oircoo^^ 
stances  he  would  put  it  to  iheir  lordshipsj  wheiher  ifaii^- 
facta  to  which  he  had  sworn  ytere  deserving  of  6redit!^ 
The  examination  ,of  Forli  wo^uld  be  foi^nd  in  p.  ff^ 
(Dm/,  Pfv  I.  p.  26a.)  and  wlas-itp  this.effec^p^"!  wpa.a, 
courier  in* the  service  of  berdioyal  Uiglinesf;  I  eoterfdi 
her  service  on  her  departure  iroro  Milan ;.  i%  wa^  ip  l^ 
year  1817/'  In  answer  io  Aubseoueoi  quesMoo»|ie  aaffc. 
''  i  entered  her  Hoyal  UigtMseasa  service  whei^  ab^.wM 
going  to  Rome^  I  applied  to  be  taken  into  her  aervicfu 
beeatise  at.tilie  oioment  i  waaoat  of  service.^  U[e  nofi 
begged  their  lordships  to  turn  to  what  Vassali  bad  saift 
(MY  the  samfe  subject,  at  p«  Q3ti^  {Oef-  Pf*  2.  p.  lOS).}* 
What  did  he  sa^  ?  ., 

**  ib>w  long  hvtd  Carlo  f  oiti  bpen  ii^  ihe  service  K-He  began  tb|| 
service  at  Rome  tlcfioitivcly,  but  provisiopally  he  began  from  Loittiq.* 

y  Can  you  state  the  occasion  on  Which  CaHo  was  provUounj 
hirc^l  at  [^>rctto? — As  Fortt  was  acqushued  with  the  city  of  ILoam 
being  a  llonian,  he  was  sent  with  a  despatch  for  Uiis  object*'*  ■ 

At  p.'O'iS  (Oir/:  PLZ.'p.  I  r4.>  iie  was  exaouned  b^ 
their  lord^hlps^  and  see  his'evtd^nce  there >—. 

'«  Did  you  aty  that  Carlo  Fortt  <wai  6ret  taken  into  her  lU^^  H^ 
DPM'S  service  at  L^oretto? — I  said  tbat  C^la  Forti  entered  1|^  Bcgfsl 
Higbnei&'s. service  at  Rome,  and  that  previously  he  set  outvpUai 
despatch.  \ 

V  Bid  you  ever  see  Cttrlb  Fortt  In  her  Roval  Hlghn««sV  sertlet 
.before- you  saW  hitn  in  her  service  at  Rome?— >Froin  Loretto  to  Rossa 
provisiunaliy. 

'.  *'  Did  you  accompany  her  Royal  Bigliness  in  her  journey  jEroin 
>Iiia»i  to  Lorelto  ?-7- »  €S. 

*'  Did  you  see  C^rlo  Forti  on  llmt  journey  ? — Carlo  Forti  set  ooH 
as  a  private  individull,  bnt  not'  as  a  conrier ;  they  did  hfm  the  ftraor 
to  take,  him,  in  order  that  he  might  see  his  bxotber  at  Rooiea  not  asa 
courier,  . 

*'  Diil.C^arii^  Forli,  in  point  of  fact,  accompany  her  Royal  Highnai 
ip  her  jourrie/nrom  Milan  \o  Lorctto  ? — No,  not  as  cotiner. 

'*  Dkl  he 'travel  in  Tier  Royal  Highnesses  soUe  in  ber  joomey  from 
Milan  tv>  L;oretto?-«Fi«m  Milan  to  Loretto  be  travelled  in  tbesoitt 
^f  b$r. Royal  Uigbness^'* 

c:T^(^j4fUrney^Qx9uraljw9M  proceeding  to  ppjot  c^l 


iooie.ccMi|ri^](:iion,  us  be  contended,  in  this  evidence 
wbcA 

jifr*  Dcnrn^^  imevpo^ed,  and  complained  that  hh 
learned  friend  had  omitted  a  very  material  partof  th&  evi* 
deace  to  which  he  had  referred.  (Cries  of '' Order,  order.'') 

Mr.  Dcfimait.— -My  lords,  I  don't  know  if  I  am  calledl 
to  ord^r.    (Cries  of  "  No,  no,  no.") 

TJic .  Aitorncy'Gcni^ral  was  obliged  to  his  learned 
iiriend,  Mr.  Deoman,  for  cnlliag  his  attention  to  any 
omiision  or  mistake  that  he  might  Jiiadvertently  make. 
Hit  duty  was  to  show  their  lordships  the  evidence  as  it 
fttooel,  and  merely  to  that  he  wished  to  confine  himself. 

"  Did  Carlo  Forti  go  from  [^orelto  to  Rome  at  the  same  time  w*lh 
ber  Itoyal  HighnesB,  or  did  lie  go  before  ? — Yes, 

**  tie  went  with  her  Royal  Highness  from  Lorelto? — Yes." 

Now,  here  their  lordships  would  perceive  that  this 
maq  Carlo  Forti  said  he  was  hired  at  Milan;  but  Vassali 
nid  **  they  did  him  the  favour  to  take  him,  in  ^order  that 
be  might  see  his  brother  nt  Rome,  and  not  as  a  courier." 
fie  contended  that  this  was  a  contradiction  of  a  fact  on 
which  his  memory  could  not  have  deceived  him  if  h^ 
had  come  there  to  speak  the  truth.  Then  see  the  evi* 
deoce  of  Forti  as  to  Sacchi's  not  travelling  as  a  courier 
to  Sinigaglia,  at  p.  634,  ( Def.  Ft.  1.  p.  270.J  where 
being  asked  '*  About  what  time  did  they  arrive  at  Sinigug- 
lia,**  he  answered,  *'  on  the  following  day,  at  \  1  o'clock  ;** 
•ad  then  be  went  on  to  state  that  Sacchi  went  in  this 
carriage^  and  he  (Carlo  Forti)  accompanied  her  Majesty 
as  courier  on  the  journey,  Although  the  circumstance 
had  occasioned  a  smile  when  it  was  mentioned,  he  could 
hot  beliere  the  reason  stated  by  Forti  for  Sacchi's  not 

foiiig  as  cotjrier  on  this  journey.  It  was  two  montha 
efore  the  journey  that  Sacchi  had  met  with  the  acci« 
dent  described,  and  the  effects  of  which  were  said  to 
haTe  continued  during  all  that  time.  This  was  the  rea- 
son assigned  for  his  not  going  as  courier,  and  he  would 
ask  if  that  was  a  snfHcient  reason  ?  He  would  ask  their 
lordships  to  consider  the  credibility  pf  that  story  when 
compared  with  the  other  parts  of  the  witness's  testimony. 
Jle  thought  it  hardly  possible  that  the  effects  of  such  an 
accident  should  have  continued  for  two  months,  and 
that  Sacchi  should  not  have  been  able  during  that  time 
to  resume' his  occupation  of  accompanying  her  Majesty 
On  horseback.  Now,  see  Forti's  account  of  the  car- 
riages, and  see  if  it  tallied  with  the  accounts  of  Hownam 
•  and  Vassali.  Aipp,6'J^'5(Def.Pt.  \.p,'nK^'\.^\\^%\^\sA 
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Uiat  lier  Majesty  travelled  in  the  landaulet^  and  chat  ibe 
Countess  Oldi,  Bergami,  and  Victorine,  also  rode  in  it« 
On  his  cruss-exauiination,  at  p.  &11^  (^^-  Pf*  l.p.27d*) 
was  tlie  following  evidence:— 

**  How  many  carriages  accompanied  her  Royal  Highness  when  the 
went  from  Kom<^  to  Smiga^lia? — ^IMiree  carriages,  including  her  owb. 

**  Who  travelled  from  Rome  lo  Sinigagha  in  the  bastardella?*— Ma* 
demoiselle  Demont,  Mademuisclk-  Brunette,  and  Mr.  Hownam. 

**  Who  travelled  in  the  caratella? — Mr.  William  and  Mr.  Vasiali. 

'*  AVho  in  tl)e  carriage  in  which  her  Royal  Highness  travelled ?—<- 
The  Countess  Oldi,  her  R(;yul  Highness,  the  Baron,  and  Victofine," 

So  that  here  their  lordships  would  perreive  he  made 
only  three  carriages  on  that  journey.  He  accounted  for 
th^*  4th  carriage  by  stating  that  Louis  Bergaini  set  out 
in  it  before  the  rest.  Now,  let  their  lordships  look  at 
the  account  given  by  Hownani  and  Vassali.  Hownam's 
account  was  at  p.  745  ;  ( DeJ\  Pt.  1.  p.  334.)  and  it  would 
be  recollected  that  he  had  not  ventured  to  swear  that 
Sacchi  did  not  accompany  her  Majesty  on  that  journey 
— a  circumstance  of  importance,  because  he  was  in- 
tended to  support  Carlo  Forti. 

**  Do  you  remember  in  what  carriage  the  Princess  travelled  ?— I 
think  it  was  the  landaulet. 

**  Are  you  sure  it  was  in  the  landaulet  ? — I  am  not  certain,  but  I 
think  it  waft.  She  had  tr^ivellel  in  that  to  Rome;  in  fact,  she  aloioct 
iilways  travelled  in  tluit  carriage. 

•'  It  was  very  lioi  weatlier,  ant!  you  travelled  by  night  to  avoid  the 
lieat  of  the  day  ? — Precisely  so. 

**  Who  travelled  in  the  carriu!;e  with  her  Royal  Highness? — I  rather 
tlunk  the  Countess  OUii  and  Bergami." 

So  that  in  this  hot  weather,  although  it  appeared  that 
he  placed  only  three  persons  in  the  carriage^  and  al- 
though they  travelled  in  the  night-time  to  avoid  the 
heat  of  the  day,  yet  here  they  found  her  Koyal  Hisb-  ' 
ness  with  three  persons  in  the  same  carriage.  One 
would  have  thought,  since  there  was  a  place  in  anotheif 
carriage  (although  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that 
Bergaini  should  have  been  removed  ;  no,  that  would 
have  been  too  much),  that  surely  the  Countess  Oldi 
might  have  been  removed  to  another  carriage.  It  was 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  her  Majesty  would  think 
that  indelicate,  when  she  had  slept  for  weeks  under  the 
same  tent  as  this  uian.  Such,  however,  was  the  number 
of  persons  that  travelled  in  the  carriage  with  ber  Rojak 
lligliness.     Hownam  then  staled  as  follows >-• 

**  Who  travelled  in  the  thiid  („iriage? — 1  think  it  was  AVilliam 
Au?itin  and  Captain  \'.is?ali. 

'•  What  carr-age  ili^l  vo'.i  u^\-*i\  in? — In  the  F.uglish  landaulet,  I 
•Sink."  *  ' 
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,  And  Hownam  faimeelf,  be  believed^  travelled  in  the 
Jandao  with  Demont  and  her  sister.  Here,  in,  p.  746, 
{ficfm  Pi.  1.  p.  35\,)  he  said  he  travelled  in  the  English 
landaalet,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  page  he  made  a  FpurtU 

carriage. 

**  Wat  there  a  fourth  carriage,  from  Rome  to  SinigagUa,  besides  the 
threeyou  have  mentioDed >— I  have  mentioned  four. 

**  Who  travelled  in  the  fourth  ? — I  travelled  in  the  fourth,  with'  a 
Homan  Captain,  Lancy.'' 

.  There  was  here  a  mistake,  somehow  or  other  between 

Hownam  and  Carlo  Forti,  because  Forti  said  there  were 

three  only,  and  Hownam  said  there  were  four.    Again^ 

•at  p.  7^>  (Def.  Pi.  1.  p.  ^37)  he  said  he  travelled  in  an 

English  landau,  and  that  Schiavini  was  also  in  it ;  but 

that  was  contradicted  by  Olivieri,  because  he  said  that 

Schiavini  did  not  set  out  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Denman  begged  pardon,  but  he  really  could  not 
•find  it  sworn  by  Lieutenant  Hownam  that  Schiavini  had 
Tode  in  the  same  carriage  with  him. 

The  jtitorney^General  then  read   the  following  evi* 
dence  at  p.  722  (Drf.  Fl.  1.  p.  S37):— 
.    *•  Do  you  remember  who  arcoiupanied  vou  ip  that  landau  ? — 
I  thiok  the  Count  Schiavini,  Mademoiselle  £)eroont,  and  her  sister." 

Here  he  made  these  persons  ride  in  the  landau  with 
him^  bnt  it  appeared  from  Olivieri's  evidence  ihntSchia- 
.'vini  did  not  set  out  from  Rome  till  next  day.  At  p.  947 
(Def.  Pi.  \.p.  1070  Vassal i  was  asked  at  what  lime 
they  set  out  from  Rome,  aud  replied  "about  10 o'clock 
in  the  evening  ;"  but  Olivieri  said  it  was  1 1  o'clock,  and 
thos  showed  a  confusion  in  the  evidence  of  these  wit* 
nesses.  According  to  Vassali's  recollection  there  were 
only  three  carriages,  hut  Hownam  thought  there  were 
four,  and  Vassali  said  they  set  out  at  10  o'clock,  while 
Olivieri  stated  it  to  be  II.  The  learned  gentleman  pro- 
ceeded to  state  what  he  considered  other  contradictions 
in  the  evidence  as  to  the  stoppages  on  the  road,  and  the 
time  of  their  arrival  at  Sinigaglia,  and  observed  that,  as 
there  was  a  third  person  in  tlie  carriage  of  her  Ro^'al 
Highness,  who,  if  called,  might  have  proved  the  fact 
that  Carlo  Forti  was  the  courier,  and  not  Sacchi,  he 
thought  it  impossible  to  say  that  Sacchi  was  contradict- 
ed. Sacchi  had  sworn  to  a  fact,  and  Carlo  Forti,  he 
admitted,  had  sworn  against  him  ;  bnt  he  had  shown 
that  his  evidence  was  contradicted  bv  that  of  Hownam 
and  Vassali.  At  p.  642  (Def.  Pt,  1.  p.  276.)  Forti  was 
atked-^*'  How  did  Sulimaii  and  Polidore  go  upon  that 
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journey  f — Soliman  oo  the  box,  aod  Pq|iifor^  ^jini^  p 
day  after,  for  he  remained  at.ttooie  z^^vnu^Tiitmg  MGOMi«> 
iDg  to  Vaasali,  these  two  followed  oa.tbe  joarbcy.  *^W^« 
tbeoy  being  the  only,  contradiction  air  Sa^oMt'fattlprt 
bad  been  produced  to  pootradict  tkemi^and  biitf/^cM- 

{'iroved;  but  they  had  been  kepv  f>^P!^*  .i^^i[4^^.C  M^ 
etters^  Dox  the  third  tetter  pfPcftpont^porji^  ^h^^Wog^ 
to  Ompteda,  had  beeo  produced  b^  bU-lf  arAfd  imq4t ; 
and  be  would  ask^  what  becaiiie  of  the  ooDtiraicIkstMp  tif 
tbeae  wLtDesses  when  these  letters,  wbifbi  were  mJtt 
possession  of  his  learned  friends,  and  had.beeta  pnmH^ 
were  not  produced?  There  were  other  iritpfaSM^  vbo 
might  have  contradicted. the  witnesses  for.tbe  billi  iiit 
were. other  servants;  tber^  Wiis  the  CounteM.OIdii^  mbp 
might  have  been  .calltad  ;  but  his  learned. Irieadki  had 
thought  fit  to  close  their. case  witliout-bavingv^alled^ikit 
witness.  Tlien  wluic  other  case  had  be  reau|iiuD0ti6 
state  f  Thsit  of  Restelli.  Oh^  fortunate  case 4if  BiesiilH 
lor  the  Queen  !  His  lenroed  friends  bad  calltd  Liteli^ 
nant  FIinn»  and  he  had  been  blown  to.  Ktoma  by  (Us 
cross-examination.  They  hud  called  Lieutenani  fiOfr 
nam ;  but  Flinn's  admissions  were  nothing  to  bis.  1(1 
then  called  Mr.  Granville  Sharpe,  and  after  biiip-  ti 
made  a  diversion  on  whut  was  said  as  to  Reflicettt  ;^I 
which  he  begged  permission  to  say  a  few  W9rd^'  -  "jL^Rlr 
lordships  would  recollect  Resteili's  cross-examfnatioil'fk 
to  his  conduct  towards  witnesses,  not  one  of  wisooD^-Jbli 
been  called,  but  two  other  persons  had  beep'callfrd  iri|b 
had  not  even  been  mentioned  tp  him  on  bis  icrbss-^e^ 
mination  :  Giarolini  and  Ponii  had  been  called,,  wbdi^ 
natn'es  had  not  been  mentioned  tp  the  witn^ess,  an^/aj^ 
their  evidence  a  case  of  conspiracy  had.  been  set  vf* 
He  had  heard  it  said  that  the  Queen  was  subject/edj  tdi 

great  disadvantage  in  consequence  of  die  absence  af 
icstelli ;  but  in  his  conscience  be  believed  that  bis  J^ 
sence  was  a  greater  >id vantage  to  her  than  she  wodU 
have  derived  from  his  presence.  It  was  open  to  b^ 
learned  friends  to  have  called  other  witn.esses  .on  AfH 
part  of  the  case;  but  they  thought  proper  to  stop  wr|b 
Pomi  and  Giarolini.  In  fact  their  'sbip  was  Ankin^ 
under  them  when  this  unfortunately  occurred*  The} 
bad  called  some  English  witnesses  to  speak  to  charaetcgri 
not  to  facts,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  Wm.  Gel]  ;\awi 
then  they  bad  begun  to  cs^li  others  to  speak  Co  faclA 
But  Mr»  How  nam  bad  frightened  them  froaafro€r#4lSB 
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"  iMrtlleA'  Yheft  etme  the  whole  accdiint  of  tfaii  bonipi* 

'  "Mfjp  ati3  of  the  coDducc  of  the  MilaD  commission. 

'  T6«t  Was  the  mdmeni  to  introduce  it.  when   Restelli 
'  kij^pened  to  be  absent.    After  the  evidence  which  their 

'tMdships  Nad  heard   on  that  &ubject^  and  which  Mr. 
llteniDaD  bad,  he  thou'ght,  irregularly  referred  to  (be«^ 
•{fmam  it  was  mattei;^ before  their  lordships,  but  pot  a  part 
'«#  the  eirideoce  in  flus  case),  for  the  purooae  of  attack- 
ing M-r.  Powell,  and,  through  him,  the  Milan  commis^ 

'Moii;  after  that  evidence,  he  would  ask  their  lordships 
If'ttievbelieVed,  however  mistaken  Mr.  Powell  had  been 

'-hi  juogiDent,  and  however  indiscreet,  as  he  certainly 
iMd  beeo,  that  he  wished  to  remove  Restelli*    Althoagb 

•4l4iad- been  said  by  Mr/  Denman  that  Restelli  had  been 
Mjririted  away,  yet  he  was  confident,  and  he  was  sure 
Meir -lordships  would  believe,  that  he  had  been  sent  away 

'i»t^  foil  confidence  that  he  would  return.    If  Restelli 

^fettd  been  here,  would  he  have  been  called  by  the  other 
jMe?^  Stfe  the  case  of  Sacchi.  When  Sacchi  was  going 
iia  be  recalled,  Mr.  Brougham  had  said  that  was  not  the 
^rApertime,  and  had  declined  going  into  the  alleged 

'^iB^Htradiction  then.    This  case  of  Sacchi  proved  the  use 

^iHalearncd  friends  would  have  made  of  the  presence  of 

'llhileHr ;  and  therefore  he  repeated  the  observation  again^ 
llhailbe absence  of  Restelli  was  a  greater  advantage  than 

'  hii -preaence ;  for,  if  be  had  been  present,  they  would 
Mim  been  told  to  stop  the  evidence,  as  in  the  case  of 
Woefaif-when  ready  to  be  brought  to  the  bar.    Then  the 

.jW«D  commission  had  been  attacked.  No  one  could 
40dki  that  in  such  a  solemn  inquiry  as  the  present,  it 

.ipM  the  doty  of  those  who  instituted  the  investigation  to 
ite  guarded  as  to  the  sources  from  which  they  derived 
llMfr  ioforination,  and  accordingly  the  best  and  most  re-*> 
•Aectabie  iodividuals  had  been  intrusted  with  it.     Mr. 

^aaoke^  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  commission,  had 

^l/mg  been  known  as  an  individual  of  the  first  respectubi-K 
IP^  in  the  court  where  he  practised  ;  and  many  of  their 
lorasfaips  probably  knew  that  he  had  long  held  an  im- 

KtADt  siiqaUoo  as  a  commissioner  of  bankrupts.  To 
1^  their  lordahipe  knew,  were  referred  from  time  to 
|life  tbo»e  little  litigations  which  would  otherwise  have 
oo  between  individuals.  A  more  respectable  per- 
lb«B  Mr.-Coqke  could  not  therefore  have  been 
jHkeML  Of  Colonel  Brown  he  knew  nothing  per'- 
ffMrifaft  knt^  frOoi  all   he  heard  of  his  charoiKiV^tVk^ 
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he  had  reason  to  believe  him  to  be  a  mail  of  ttrlcthooott 
and  of  the  highest  respectability.  Tb^o^  as  to-  Mr. 
Powell,  what  had  been  said  of  him  i  That^  haTiag  beefe 
one  of  the  commissioaers  at  Milan,  he  had  been  called 
to  assist  in  conductinj^  the  case  for  the  bill  beftw  Waa 
that  a  reason  i  Had  not  Mn  Visard,  and  very  properljf^ 
examined  the^- witnesses  before  they  appeared  al  their 
lordships'  barf  and  was  he,  therefore,  nol  a  proper 
person  to  assist  his  learned  friends  on  the  c/lber  udef 
He  submitted  that  Mr.  Powell  stood  as  fair  da  asy  mao 
could  do.  He  had  acied  indiscreetly  he  admitted,  bat 
conscientiously  ;  and,  therefore,  his  learned  frienda  bad 
not  acted  right  in  introducing  those  topics  to  operate  on 
their   lordships*  feelings,  and   on   the   feelings  of  the 

fmblic.  He  would  next  direct  the  attention  of  their 
ordships  to  a  contradiction  that  had  been  insinuated 
against  the  testimony  of  Restelli.  He  had  been  cro«* 
examined  as  to  a  conversation  with  VassaJi,  in  wbichlii 
was  supposed  to  have  admitted  his  having  been  dit» 
charged  for  improper  conduct ;  but  in  answer  be  denied 
the  charge,  and  stated  the  cause  of  Tiis  discharge.  Vas* 
saii  was  called,  and  not  a  word  w^s  asked  respecting 
this  conversation  ;  therefore  he  (the  Attomey«Oenera5 
was  entitled  to  assume,  that  the  testimony  of  RettelK 
could  not  be  contradicted.  He  begged  again  to  allude  to 
one  or  two  points  which  deserved  the  particular  attention 
of  thetr  lordships.  Raggazoni's  testimony  had  been  av> 
tempted  to  be  contradicted  by  a  man  of  tbe  name  of 
Gugiari.  Raggazoni  stated,  iu  p.  223,  (Ch.  p,  9B2.)  that 
he- had  been  at^'work  at  a  grotto  in  the  Villa  d'Bste*  Mo 
attempt  was  made  to  contradict  the  fact  of  his  bavins 
been  at  work  in  making  a  cornice  to  a  round  rooiQ* 
The  questions  in  cross-examination  were  all  confined  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  examined  before  he 
came  to  this  country,  and  how  he  came  over  to  this 
country.  Their  lordships  would  be  so  good  as  to  attend 
to  his  answer  to  this  question  :— 

"  Are  you  to  be  understood  that  those  two  figures  were  in  tbe  room 
next  to  that  in  which  you  were  at  work  ?^— They  were  behind  the 
room  where  I  was  at  work,  by  ten  or  twelve  yards. 

Now  their  lordships  would  attend  to  that  answer.  Hie 
witness  hearing  persons  cominc  into  the  adjoining  rooaoii 
went  down  and  stood  behind  the  pilaster,  of  wbiob  their 
lordships  had  heard  an  explanation.  This  witness  wa9 
to  be  contradicted  by  plans  ^  yet^  althongk.plapn  f«| 
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Wide  B^  \ke  Villa  d'Ette  by  Rattb  who  lived  ai  M1lah> 
Qigginrt  producefl  that,  magiiificeDt  plan  which  tbev 
hlioaeen.  Wbj  had  they  not  come  prepared  with 
m.  plan  made  on  the  spot  i  Gagiari  stated  that  the 
gfOlio  wai  as  long  as  the  room  in  which  their  lordships 
IHHr  tut ;  fiom  this  they  would  see  the  perfect  accuracy 
cf  RaggatoDi  in  stating  that  the  figures  were  behind  the 
MOB  in  whi.cb  he  was  at  work  by  ten  or  twelve  yards. 
Tbat'lhere  were  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve^  with  leav^ 
Had  wire,  was  admitted.  Gugiari,  pp.765,  7B6,  (Def. 
Jf^*  U'P^SOl^)  said  "  the  statues  were  in  the  grotto,**  and 
deacribed  the  rooms. 

.--  ^  Did  yoo  sec  a  man  at  the  Villa  d*£ste  to  take  plans  of  difitffenl 
slaoes.?'— l  have  seen  several  persons  belonging  to  government  taking 
3rawin|gi  and  plans^  but  this  1  do  not  know. 

"  Did  you  not  see  an  architect  of  the  name  of  ftattiy  employed  in 
ttfdiw  jpttDs  at  the  y iUa  d'  Este  ?  — Yes»  I  ha ve. 

•  **  Did  you  not  see  him  within  a  month  or  six-weeks  ^— >It  is  more  ; 
it  babout  three  or  four  momlis. 

-So  that  their  lordships  saw  that  Ratti  had  been  em* 

ployed  in  making  plans  for  the  very  purpose.    Why 

were  they  not  produced  i    Why,  but  for  the  best  of  aft 

feijfioos— that  they  would  have  confirmed  the  evidence 

of  Rf^azoni  i    In  p.  793,  (Def.  Pt.  1.  p.  ^96.)  another 

witaeas  was  examined,  in  order  to  contradict  Raggazoni 

—•he  meant  Qiarolini. 

**  Did  the  square  room  join  to  the  octangular  room  ? — ^Yes« 
••  Was  the  square  room  or  the  K>ctangular  room  nearer  to  the  sta- 
tics?—-The  octai^ular  room. 

"  From  the  place  where  the  scaffold  was  set  up,  in  order  to  work  at 
the  eoroioe»  could  any  person  see  the  statues  of  Adam  and  Eve  ?-^Ir 
■DO-wav  could  those  statues  be  seen,  because  the  passage  is  all  winding. 
. . .  '*  Do  you  mean  the  passage  from  the  square  and  octangular  rooms 
toWJids  ttie  room  in  which  the  statues  stood  ?— First,  coming  from  the 
bi^angular  room,  there  comes  another  room,  and  then  anotlicr  passage, 
and  U*o  another  room,  where  the  statues  were.'^ 

He  (the  Attorney-General)  said,  therefore,  without 
all  aecnrate  plan,  how  loosely  was  all  this  evidence 
jghreo,  from  memory,  which  did  not  agree  one  with 
another!  Their  lordships  saw,  that,  when  Raggazoni 
bad  been  called,  he  had  never  been  cross-examined,  ns 
lie  ought  to  have  been.  He,  therefore,  left  his  testimony 
coqfideotly  in  the  hands  of  their  lordships,  together 
with  the  evidence  of  Sautino  Gugiari  and  Giuseppe 
Oiarblini.  There  was  no  contradiction,  and,  at  the  most,  - 
•nly  tome  confusion.  Here  they  had  a  witness  who 
'Arore  to  a  positive  fact,  whose  character  was  not  im- 
^tSKiMed>  'smid  who  was  met  onlv  by  e\\deuce  te%^^cvvcv^ 
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places,  and  no  plan  of  those  placet.  Tfaere  was  one 
other  case  to  which  he  requested  the  attention  of  tbeir 
lordships  before  he  should  cajl  their  atleotion  to  some 
general  points,  to  which  he  "Would  advert  before  be 
would  conclude.  In  pp.  43S  and  426  (Ch,  pp.  44S^j 
they  found ,  evidence  of  her  Royol  Highness  kissing 
Bergami  in  a  boat.  To  contradict  this  they  bad  calied 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Maggiore,  pp.  9^  and  9U- 
This  man  swore  that  her  Royal  Highness  was  always 
accompanied  by  the  prefect  of  Como,  and  a  magtstnne 
called  Podesta  Parri ;  yet  when  it  turned  ont  that  the 
prefect  and  the  podesta  lived  at  Comoy  he  then  admits 
ted  that  they  did  not  accompany  her.  The  first  answer 
of  this  witness  is^  **  For  the  most  part  there  was  the  pte» 
feet,  &c."  p.  9^3.  (Dtf.  Pt.  $.  p.  go.)  The  aecoad 
question  and  answer  are  in  p.  [)2^  (D^.  P#.  ft.p.SO*!):— ' 

«  Do  you  mcao  to  say,  then,  that  they  acoompiHiled  her  Bosal 
Highness'from  the  theaire  of  Conip  to  the  Villa  d*£ileeverv  ni§|itf<«» 
I  cannot  say  that  the^  always  accompanied  her  Royal  Hignnesi  Iran 
the  theatre  to  the  Villa,  fur  sometimes  they  stopped  at  their  own 
house ;  but  fur  the  most  part  in  the  boji  there  were  maay  g«*ntleraen.*' 

He  swore  only  that  all  must  have  been  seen  who 
looked  that  way  \  and  nil  their  lordships  bad  was  that 
the  kissing  was  not  seen  by  others.  As  to  the  badiing 
in  the  Brescia,  there  was  some  confusion  at  first  npoo 
that  subject;  but  it  was  not  in  the  Brescia^  but  behind  a 
bank,  that  the  bathing  took  place.  These  were  thecon* 
tradictions  attempted  on  the  other  side.  But  wbathad  iliey 
not  attempted  to  contradict?  Yes,  there  were  moat  irapor* 
iHiit  fa(5ts  which  they  had  not  attempted  to  comradicti 
One  was  that  indecent  exhibition  of  Mahomet.  Theefi* 
dence  upon  this  subject  he  referred  to  in  pp.  30^  149»24Q» 
0.45.  There  the  witnesses  had  sworn  to  what  he  could  only 
characterize  as  a  most  indecent  exhibition.  In  p. 
940,  (Def.  Pt.2.p.  103.)  Vassali  said  he  had  seen 
the  dance  of  Mahomet,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
indecent  in  it.  But  what  signified  what  had  been  seen 
on  other  occasions,  and  at  other  times?  Hia  learned 
friends  felt  that  he  bad  proved  this  point  to  deiAonsi ra- 
tion, although  he  had  been  much  tibused  for  his  openini^ 
of  it,  and  they  called  Mr.  G.  Sharpe  to  give  evidence  as 
to  a  dance  nt  Calcutta.  Because  a  dance  at  Calcutta 
wai)  not  iiKJeceut,  ergo,  it  was  not  indecent  at  .the  Vilht 
d'Esie.  Tliey  might  as  well  have  given  evidence  of  •• 
minuet  dance.  Sir  W.  Gell,  whose  knowlcrdge  of  inaa** 
nejs  was  so  much  celebrated^  and  Mr,  HownftOiVcatcli". 
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tog  it  from  hho,  satd^  ^hat  it  was  not.  more  iadeceat 
thm'  whatj  he  believed^  was  called  the  Bolero ;  but 
Swinbarn  said  that  this  dance  was  so  indeceot,  in  Spain, 
that  no  woman  of  delicacy  could  witness  iu  What  sig^* 
tiffied  the  dances  at  Galcntta,  and  in  Spain  i  The  fact 
Itself  was-  what  their  lordships  had  to  attend  to.  Di'. 
Ikiiahingldto  had,  indeed,  entertained  their  lordships 
with  a  description  of  the  entertainment  it  would  afford 
at  Dmry-lane;  but  he  should  be  very  sorry  ever  to  see 
it  exhibited  in  this  country.  Was  there  any  contradic* 
licHi.aa  to  the  balls  given  at  the  Barona?  and  to  whomf 
T6  persons  of  the  lowest  description.  '"O/'  said  Mr. 
Denman*  **  that  was  the  affability  and  condescension  of 
ber-Royal  Highness,  a  desire  to  give  pleasure  to  all 
aboot  her,  and  no  more  than  was  done  by  persons  of 

•  rank  in  that  country/'  But  this  was  not  her  own  house, 
but  Bergami's ;  he  was  the  host,  and  she  joined  in  those 

-^miiMfmenls  with  him,  not  to  please  her  tenants,  but  to 
Mtttify  him.  Pomi  swore  that  they  were  attended  by 
£be  Bower  of  the  nobility,  and  one  of  these  was  the  ino- 
keeper's  daughter.    There  was  a  person,  one  would  have 

'  thoagbt  that  would  have  been  there,  closely  connected 
with  Bergami,  but,  alas,  she  was  the  only  one  that  was 
never  to  be  present  at  those  amusements.  No,  she  was 
never  allowed  to  join — she  was  the  only  person  not  ad* 
mttted  to  their  revelry — she  was  always  exclnded — she 
mast  be  away  from  her  own  home,  and  be  excluded  as 
long  at  royalty  was  there.  He  was  stated  to  have 
exaggerated  when  he  opened  this  as  a  disgusting,  scene 
of  licentiousness;  but  there  was  a  conversation,  which^ 
if  admitted,  would  have  borne  him  out.  Persons  were 
■tated  to  have  retired— he  could  not  have  inquired  for 
wbat  purpose.  But  if  her  Royal  Highness,  since  Queen, 
entered  into  the  revelry  with  peasants,  persons  of  the 

.lowest^ description,  where  no  ladies  were  present,  (the 

■Ivife  of  Vassali  was  not  there)— -he  thought  their  iord- 
•bipa  would  be  astonished  when  he  calleJ  to  their  recoU 
Icctioo  that  Pomi  said  of  one  lady,  "  O  she  is  not  a 
proetitote,"  p.  853.  {Def.  Pt.  1.  p. .5 18)  This  showed 
what  was  lurking  in   his  mind.      He    expected    such 

•a  qaestiooj  and  therefore  said  ''she  is  not  a  prostiuite.'' 
But  the  Barona  being  Bergami's  property  was  confirma- 
tion strong. 

.  •  ikfn  D^NMnri.— There  is  not  n  word  of  evidence  that 
the  Barona  JbeloDged  to  Bergatni. 
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The  jtltorneyGeheraL-^Wem  there  any  evidence  tbdl 
it  belonged  to  her  Royal  Higtiness  i    Was  it  ever  tnr* 
mised  that  it  was  not  the  property  of  Bergatni  I    Bot  be 
cartd  not:  it  was  his  residencei  and  be  was  tbepefsoo 
ID  whose  employ  Poroi  was.    What  faets»  then^  weiv 
there  which  the  defence  had  not  touched  i    Butj  wbik 
here,  he  would  say  that  be  could  not  help  thinkiDg  the 
theatrical  exhibitions  disgraceful.    Mr.  liownaai  had  a 
most  convenient  memory;    he  did    not  recolle«t  ber 
Koyal  Highness  acting  Columbine ;  but  be  did  recollecl 
her  acting  an  automaton;   and  c^f  what  descriptioii | 
"  A  woman  that  could  be  wound  up  to  any  thing."  Need 
he  dwell  on  the  meaning  of  this  i    She  acted  Colombiiiri 
as  proved  by  Demont.     Though  his  learned  friend 
treated  this  as  a  subject  of  laughter^  be  thooght  faier 
Royal  Higbness's  acting  so  unbecoming  and  degrading* 
Demont  stated^  too^  what  she  beard  said  by  her  Royal 
Highness  and  Bergami.     He  would  not  dwell  on  the 
most  indecent  familiarities  in  the  garden^  proved  by  qih 
touched  witnesses.     He  already  remarked  on  Biancbi^ 
evidence  as  uncontradicted.    So  was  Mejani's^  p.  990 ; 
(Ch.'p.29\.)  and   Lucini's^  pp. 400  and  4()l ;  (Ck»ff. 
432-3.)  and   Galdini's,  p.  385,  (CA.p.422.)  They   had 
been  amused  by  Dr.  Lnshington's  Italian  moment;  be 
could,  in  reply,  set  oiFto  this  the  English  6ash  of  light- 
ning of  Sir  W.  Cell.    In  p.  3gO,  (CA.  p.  4fi6.)  Finetti 
vpoke  to  walking  arm  in  arm.    Their  lordships   would 
have  been  struck  with  this  at  first :  but  it  became  lost  in 
the  mtiss  that  was  heaped   on  it.     So  was  the  circom* 
stance  of  the  canoe  regarded  till  Lord  Quilford  proved 
It.    In  pp.  393,  3<J6, 402, 403,  (Ch.  pp.  428,  430,  4SS-4,} 
were  untouched  proofs  of  kissing  and  caressing.     He 
had  enumerated  those  pages  to  which  no  contriidictioa 
was  offered  rather  than  read  the  evidence,  because  be 
knew  how  anxiously  their  lordships  would  examine  all. 
the  evidence.     He  believed  he  had  now  gone  over  the 
case  as  made  out  for  the  proseeution  ;  he  would  now 
call  their  attention  to  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  Queeq^ 

The  Lord-Chanreltor,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Li* 
verpool,  asked  if  the  Attorney-General  wished  to  paaM 
here. 

The  Jttornei/^General  said  he  could  go  on.  He  w^ 
sorry  to  fatigue  their  lordships.  The  first  witness,  Coli 
St.  Leger,  was  called  only  to  grace  the  causCj  for  be 
<;aw  noOiing.    l4ord  Guilford  and  Lady  CSharlotleJUid* 
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•fty  had  proved-«what  i  The  latter  what  she  had  seeti 
for  C4  days ;  the  former  dining  at  Villa  d'Este,  at  Miiatij 
and  at  Uenoa.  Lord  Glenbervie's  evidence  was  to  the 
aame  effect^  that  he  had  dined  with  her  Royal  Highnesi 
at  Genoa.  Lord  Landaffwas  called  to  prove  something 
more.  He  dined  with  her  Royal  Highness  at  Naples. 
On  this  he  bad  remarked  before.  But  he  was  to  prove 
the  custom  of  the  country^  as  to  genilemen  visiting 
ladie«in  their  bed-rooms.  His  own  experience  and  his 
own  practice  excited  a  smile.  ''  My  Lord  Landaff  then 
has  seen  ladies  in  their  bed-rooms  in  a  morning,  and 
that  is  evidence  that  gentlemen  visit  ladies  in  their 
riKHDs."  But  if  noblemen  might  visit  ladies  in  presence 
of  their  families  and  friends  in  bed-rooms,  was  there  no 
indecency  in  a  courier  being  admitted  to  the  bed-roon^ 
of  her  Royal  Highness  while  her  Ji lie  de  chambrt  was 
cxcloded  r  Next  came  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  and  Sir 
Wiliiaro  Cell.  The  impression  on  his  mind  at  first  was^ 
that  Sir  William  Gell  had  been  for  three  months 
an  inmate  with  her  Royal  Highness  at  the  Villar 
Brandi,  pp.  559*  o()0,  5^d»  bGo\  but  from  the  testi* 
roony  of  Carrington  it  appeared  that  he  slept  not  a 
single  night  in  the  house^  but  at  an  hotel  a  mile  and 
half  distant.  He  dined  very  frequently;  and  that  was 
the  testimony  of  Sir  VV.  Gell.  Dr.  Holland  was  next 
called,  and,  and  he  also  was  a  witness  of  chti^racter,  and 
he  proved  that  he  saw  nothing  improper.  But  there 
was  a  fatality  in  the  English  evidence,  that  it  extended 
over  but  a  ve^jr  short  time.  Dr«  Holland  left  soon,  and 
it  was  singnlar  that  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  her  Royal 
Highness.  It  was  the  same  with  Sicard,  that  old  and 
faithful  servant.  He  was  sent  to  England  and  expected 
to  be  sent  for  again  ;  but  he  was  never  called  back,  and 
he  only  went  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  late 
Majesty.    Then  came  Plinn  and   Hownam.      Hownam 

Eat  his  credibility  on  the  test,  that  though  he  saw  her 
Lqyai  Highness  arm  in  arm  with  Bergami,  though  he 
iaw  him  at  her  table,  though  he  saw  tlie  exhibitions  at 
the  Villa  d'Este,  he  thought  there  was  nothing  indeco- 
rous. He  denied  the  fact  that  he  had  entreated  he  should 
not  be  admitted  to  the  table,  and  at  last  stood  up  to  not  re- 
eollecting  having  said  so  to  Capt.  Briggs.  Capt.  Briggs, 
high  in  his  Maiesty's  service,  never  touched  by  the 
breath  of  suspicion,  was  called,  and  said  that  Hownam 
had  stated  il  to  bim.    It  was  either  tr^e  or  falsa  xV^^V  \\e 
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liad  so  entreated  her  Royal  Highness  :  if  trae^  it  proved 
the  sense  he  had  of  that  act  at  the  time;  if  faiiej  il 
proved    that  he  felt  degraded   by    itj  and  involved  in 
common  disgrace  with  her  Koyal  Highness;  and  that^  to 
clear  his  character  with  a  brother  ofiicer,  he  said  that 
he  had  entreated  her  Koyal  Highness.     Take  it  either 
way^  it  was  conclusive  of  Hownam's  feeling  ou  the  sub- 
ject.    He  (the  Attorney-General)  could  make  many  al- 
lowances for  Mr.  How  nam,  who  had  been  promoted  by 
her  Koyal  Highness^  who  had   a  pension  from  hefj  and 
who  must  feel  attached  as  the  son  of  an  old  servant  in 
the  family.     Let  him  now  call  their  lordships'  recollec- 
tion to  the  pledge  which  had  been  given  by  his  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Brougham;  and,  that  he  might  not  mistake 
ity  he  would   now  read  that  gentlemairs  own  words — 
*'  As  to  Mariette   Bron,  the  Queen  has  hitherto  never 
known  any  thing  to  her  prejudice^  and  she  will,  thereforei 
be  presented  to   your   lordships.'^    The  fafct,  however, 
was,  that   his   letyned   friends    dared    not  to  call    her. 
Such  was  the  manner  in  which  his  learned  friend  had 
etitered  his  pledge  that  Mariette  should  be  produced  at 
their  lordships   bar.     How.  that  pledge  had   been   kepti 
the  House  had  seen  :  and  let  it  now  examine  the  diHTer- 
cnt  and  discordant  rcHsoiis  assigned  for  its  violation   by 
the  counsel  on  the  opposite  side.     He  (the  Attornej- 
General)  v\{ould  observe,  upon  this  pointy  that   he  had 
foreseen  what  was  coining  from  the  very  manner  of  Mr, 
Brougham.     He  foresaw   that  his  learned  friend  (witb 
great  ingenuity  certainly)  was  diverting  their  lordships' 
attention  from  the  real  state  of  this  case,  after  the  close 
of  Lieut.  Hownam's  evidence;  and  their  lordships  could 
not  but  recollect  that,  after  the  departure  of  nesietli, 
and  the  production  of  B^^on  d'Ende's  letter,  Mr.  Broug- 
ham had  announced  that  they  would  withdraw' from  thai 
pare  of  their  case,  and  that  tbey  would  not  call   many 
more   witnesses.    Then   followed   the  speeches  of  Mr. 
Denman  and  of  Dr.  Lushington  ;    and  the  reastins  they 
assigned  were  certainly  the  most  extraordinary  which 
had  ever  been  addressed  to  the  House  at  that  bar  for  the 
non-prodnction   of  witnesses.      Ttieir   hypothesis   was, 
that  the   testimony   produced  in  support  of  the  billwai 
false ;  that  the  whole  proceeding  was  founded  upon  a 
slanderous  conspiracy;  that  the  witnesses  in  favour  of  it 
were  suborned,  and  not  to  be  credited  !  and,  in  contra* 
diction  to  them,  they  said»  '^  Wc  will  produce  witoesKi 
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^lia  jhiU.dfiiiicnstrate  .iheir  faiiehqod.''  But  im£ttlQ« 
tf^H  '^  w^f^i  laeut,  PIJDD  had  flioched  anoiar  hit 
c|^|pM^ya«nipaiioQ ;  he  had  "shruok  from  the  proof;  he 
i  •Wild  not  siaiid  ihat  which  was  the  test. of  truth,  aod 
'  jfikftf^w^p  lOQ,  it  was  that  Mariette  and  the  other,  wit- 
Jijiftiici  were  aot.to  be  produced. at  their  lordships'  bar. 
j^^^^ll^jr  .were  not  to  be  produced^  because  his  learDed 
£  fJ^^^^  W^'^  alarmed  and  apprehensive,  lest,  although 
,^  ftKoiep.wiiQfifs^  were  to.be  sworn  to  speak  the  truth,  and 

^aqUiiqil  bal  the  truih»  they,  ini^ht  very  likely  let  slip 
.  '|iQi|ie|biog  in  the  course  of  examination  unfavourable  to 
»  M^i^^**'^  ^^^'  ^^^  if  a  witness  had  the  truth  in  hiou 
j'^fj^at  liad  be  to  fear  i  Ajl  the  arts  of  the  advocate  coula 
^fj^ftr^t^tt  fr9tn  him  that  which  was  false«  for.  he  came 

^INt^^in  the  armour  of.  truth  ;  and  all. the  terrors  of  a 
,.y4|yoea  y^aroiqation  vanished  before  the  consciousness  of 
.:^^W^*^8  ^  ^^  uuib^  and .  ooihing  but  the  truth.  But 
'•,«ylh^. jUUtQf  and  nothing  else,  would  not  do  froni  those 
(.«f|nMes9ieav.fprt  after  Lieut.  Howoam's  examination,  his 
j.,^iyii:i|ed  friends,  had  felt  that  they  who  deposed  in  that 
/  jMyj-so  far  fcom  aiding,  were  rather  injuring  their  case; 
^^.^blltfaaaach  for  the  excuses  given  by  them,  to  account 
\lW^  their  DOi.producing  such  witnesses.  Another. excuse, 
.J ^^WVejr.  still  more.exiruordinary,  w us  started  the  pre- 
^^jOMUogday  (Fxidny),  \u  the  middle.ofhis  (the Attorney 
l^ifCwierAi's)  reply ;  and  one  which,  be  presumed,  had  never 
^f^fb^fore  been  beafd  of.  It  was,  that  a  communication  had 
liiJbMD  just  made,  to  the  Qaee^n's  Attorney*General ;  upon 
^fl,fl|iich  be  directly  founded  an  application,  and  which  he 
l^^^lbougbt  proper  to  adduce  as  a  reason  for,  and  confirma- 
,{^j|ifMO|;of,^s  conduct  relative  to  Mariette.  If  Mariette  had 
^f^^lfk-^eep  produced  by  his  learned  friends  under  this  sort 
^gttf^ppprehensiun  that  she  would  not  speak  the  truth,  let 
j^JJfilppi  at.  least  call  those  others  to  whom  the  same  fear 
^iigMuld  not  and  the  same  doubts  oughjt  not  to  attach. 
^yfrnifi  be  would,  apologize  to  their  lordships  for  the  fre- 
/^||4M€y  with  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  advert  to 
i^jiy  iBHeBMoQ.of  Bergami.  He  now  mentioned  that  name, 
^^^ply.foc  the  purpose  of  making  one  observation,  .which 

i.Jiaia4¥>il'i  remark  of  Mr.DeomaD's,  in  answer  to  the 
1  jM%>k?f  wby  Bergami  himself  bad  not  been  called.  Mr. 
^  ^J^fjiMUMir  OD  |bai  opcasion,  thought  .that  no  instance 
I  UM^  «f«r  he/u-d.  of,  in  which  a  person  charged  with 
^j^JWMti^g  comaitted.  adultery  had  beea  cited  to  give  bis 
"      MH.ia.a  proceeding  institolad  for  the  pur9oae  ^C 
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investigating  or  trying  the  charge.  Such  a  case,  however, 
was  that  of  Campbell^  in  1799>  which  was  a  divorce 
case,  in  which  Major  Hook,  the  supposed  aduherer^ 
was  examined  at  their  lordships'  bar  in  support  of  the 
•  female.  But  not  only  was  Bergami  not  produced  as  li 
witness  at  the  bar,  he  had  not  even  ventured  to  accom-* 
pany  to  this  country  that  female  whom  he  wias  repre* 
sented  to  have  so  faithfully  served ;  and,  after  journey* 
ing  with  her  in  all  her  travels,  he  was  not  here  now  to 
assist  his  mistress  in  the  hour  he  was  most  wanted.  Hot 
all  the  family  of  Bergami  had  been  dismissed  also;  and 
not  dismissed  because  of  their  number,  it  was  to  be  pre* 
sumed,  because  all  the  family  of  Bergami  had  been  fie* 
ceived.  The  change  was  curious;  but  he  (the  Attorney* 
General)  would  ask,  why  would  all  this  have  occurred 
if  her  Royal  Highnes  were  really  innocent?  If  there 
was  really  no  impropriety  in  these  attentions— if  there 
was  truly  nothing  in  them  from  which  guilt  ought  to  be 
infeired— if  Bergami  was  indeed  this  faithful  servant 
which  he  had  been  represented  to  be— why  was  be  not 
brought  to  this  country  ?  Why  did  not  her  Majesty  come 
forward  and'say, ''  I  have  been  deserted  by  my  suite,  I  have 
been  left  by  all  my  English  servants;  but  this  man  has 
kept  to  me,  faithful  and  unchanged,  in  all  my  difficulties/ 
and  has  protected  me  in  all  my  dangers:  and  for  this 
it  is  that  1  have  promoted  and  honoured  him— -1  have 
given  him  the  rank  of  chamberlain;"  for  chamberlain 
it  was  to  be  presumed  Bergami  still  was.  They  had  not 
heard  of  any  other  chamberlain,  but  they  had  heard  of 
a  vice-chamberlain  to  her  Royal  Highness.  Upon  the 
subject  of  Bergami's  promotion,  he  would  just  call  their 
lordships'  recollection  as  to  what  had  been  stated  by 
Mr.  Brougham — *'*  Oh  !"  said  he,  *'you  have  been  Iet| 
in  happy  ignorance  of  ail  that  has  operated  on  the  Prin-* 
cess's  mind  ;  that  at  the  time  he  was  hired,  the  rank  of 
chamberlain  was  promised  him  by  the  Marquis  Ghi* 
siliari.  Their  lordships  were  told  that  it  was  to  be 
proved  that  he  was  not  only  honoured  with  the  oon&<« 
donee,  but  had  dined  at  the  table  of  General  Pino— a 
fact  which  their  witness, Col. Teuille,  unfortunately  could 
not  recollect.  Sicard,  so  far  from  saying  that  any  hopes 
were  held  out,  or  any  promise  made,  to  liergami,  of  the 
advancement  to  which  he  had  since  arrived,  deposed 
that  he  was  only  hired  in  the  situation  in  which  he  went 
to  Naples,  and  the  promise  amounted  to  this— that  if  on 
ihe  arrival  of  her  Royal  Higbiness  at  Naples  lher«  shoald 
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lie  ii  Tacancj^  for  a  serrant  in  ihe  housebolcl,  he  (Ber- 
gami)  tliould  have  it.  But  their  lordships  hnd  been  kept 
Ift  bappy  ignorance  as  to  the  nature  of  his  services. 
What  was  there  at  Genoa^  nt  Milan^  at  Naples^  to  call 
for  mil  that  further  favour  which  was  shown  him^  to  allow 
of  his  introduction  into  her  Royal  Highoess's  house  and 
aomce  all  his  relations — Faustina,  who^  at  Genoa,  was 
not  known  to  be  his  sister  ;  the  Countess  Oldi,  who,  at 
GcDoa,  was  not  known  by  Dr.  Holland  to  be  his  sister  ? 
Why  was  all  this  secrecy  kept  up  ?  Why,  then,  was 
Loais  Berganii  to  be  admitted  into  her  Royal  Highness's 
irrrice  f  What !  her  Majesty,  who  never  before  let  any 
senrant  dine  with  her,  at  her  Majesty's  table,  suddenly 
ptrmitting  not  only  Berganii,  but  so  many  members  of 
DM  family  to  dine  there.  And  were  not  these  grounds 
of  inference  and  suspicion  i  He  (the  Attorney-General) 
said  that  they  were  the  strongest  grounds;  and,  when 
coupled  with  the  other  facts  deposed  in  evidence,  must 
fornish  in  their  lordships'  minds  a  clue,  by  which  they 
npight  trace  the  true  motives  of  the  Princess's  conduct. 
Bot  if  there  were  other  reasons  for  not  producing  Ber- 

f;ani,  why  had  not  the  Countess  Oldi  been  produced  i 
i  was  most  extraordinary  that,  throughout  the  whole 
ooavse  of  the  evidence  offered  on  the  other  side,  there' 
wu  only  one  female  witness  called,  and  she  a  witness 
of  the  conduct  of  her  Royal  Highness  for  (24  days  only. 
Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  was  produced.  Why,  if  she 
was  produced  as  the  dame  d  honneur  who  was  in  that 
capicity  for  so  short  a  time,  why  was  not  that  person 
oailed,  who  had  also  been  with  her  Royal  Highness  as 
-((ofne  d'bonneur  from  the  period  of  her  English  suite's 
mutting  her  at  Milan  up  to  her  arrival  in  this  country  ? 
Woi  it  meant  to  be  said  that  that  lady  of  honour  was  not 
to  accompany  her?  Was  her  Royal  Highness  to  be  left 
without  one?  She  travelled  up,  then,  to  St.  Omer's, 
without  one  female  attendant  in  the  capacity  of  lady  of 
honour.  The  Countess  Oldi,  of  all  persons,  was  the  one 
whom  their  lordships  might  have  expected  to  be  pro* 
doced  on  the  other  side.  Of  the  Countess  Oldi  there 
lid  bo  no  suspicion.  She  was  of  a  family  against 
photan  there  could  be  no  suspicion  of  her  Royal  High- 
She  was  of  the  family  of  Bergami,  of  which  there 
lid  be  no  suspicion  !  She  it  was  who  Mr.  Williams 
had  said  should  be  called  to  contradict  the  facta  cl\^%<&^ 
|o  have  occurred  in  the  journey  from  Rome  lo^m^^d^v^* 
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But  Were  these  all  who  might  have  beeittolaoed  at  tbfll> 
bar?  Why  wai  not  Austin  produced  i  Where -waa  bet 
He  was  now  tQ;  his  name  was  among  those  of  tfae  Wil^ 
nesses  in  attendance.  'He  could  have  contradicted  mmaif 

Earti  of  tfae  testimony  on  the  other  side.    Wberewaa- 
[ieronimus  f— At  Brandenburgh-house,  but  by  no  meaoa- 
forthcoming.     Where  was  Schiavini  f-«-He'  was  alto'itt 
the  country.    But  though  he  performed  many  important 
acts  about  the  tent,  he  was  yet  not  produced.    Where 
was  Ludovico  Bergami>  who  waited  at  table,  bis  brotbar 
bVing  a  courier,  at  Genoa  ?   Why  was  not  bt  produced j 
Where  was  Camera  i    Where  was  Lini,  ibe  Jew  harper? 
He  had  now  named  about  eisht  persons;'  but  there  wiis 
Carlini  too^  who  was  on  board  the  polacca;  why  was  bot^ 
he  produced,  and  the  whole  family  indeed  of  the  Beii^i 
gami's— Faustina,  the  mother;  Rappi,  Bernardo,  trao|«* 
cesco  ?    Not  one  of  these  had  beeq  produced,  iritbough'  * 
his  learned 'friends  had  undertaken  to  contradict  efery- 
part  of  the  case  for  the  prosecution.    Tiiey  called,  ii^^ 
deed,  Lieutenants  Flinn  and  Hownam,  and'then  Vassali?  ' 
but  either  they  have  such  weak  nerves,  or  such  ttttn^' 
cherous  memories,  that  his  learned  friends  thought  tbelr^ 
other  witnesses  must  not  be  produced  lat  their  lordship^ 
bar,  and  therefore  they  had  been  withheld.     Now  thil* 
spoke  more  in  condemnation  of  her  ifx>yal  Highnets^ 
conduct  than  anything  else,  after  all  the  absurd>  ^Umb' 
futile,  the  unsatisfactory  reasons  which  had  been  wi^ 
duced  for  the  omission  of  witnesses,  and  wbiobappliad 
only  to  the  case  of  Mariette,  and  not  to  any-one  elstu^ 
The  learned  gentleman  then  apologized  to  their  lord^!' 
ships  for  trespassing  so  lon^  uponr  their  indnlgenee^ 
when  he  was  aware  that  their  attention  was  exhansted* 
by  their  previous  continued  application  to  the  samesab^'  ' 
ject.     His  duty  had  been  an  anxious  one.     It  had  be^ 
to  bring  before  their  lordships  the  whole  erideace^  ' 
this  case.      He  had   strictly  confined   himself  to  that' 
duty;  and  he  trusted  that  they  would  acquit  him,  in  the 
coiirse  of  these  his  observations,  of  having  made  m^f 
nnnecessary  appeals,  either  to  their  feelings  or  their  pas^ 
sio.ns/Upon  this  case.     He  had  done  that  which  waahi»' 
duty/;  he  brought  the  evidence  before  them  to  the  best  - 
of  his  ability,  and  commented,  as  well  as  he  could,  vpmr- ' 
that  evidence  which   had  been  ofllered.    This  "was  lu»" 
duty,  but  it  seemed  that  there  was  another  thing,  and  - 
wotbet  course   i^bich  an  advocate  for"aa-'«cciiiM|r 
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ghai^-<lMloft^  aad  tbis.  bad  Joftt  been  discovered  by 
Mr.  Brdogbam.  .  His  learned  friend  had  argued  that  aa 
(te  for  an  accused  was  to  defend  his  client  at  all 
^  -aoA  separating  the  duty  of  au  advocate  from 
diatiof!  ao  booest  and  independent  citizen,  was  to  go  on, 
Kgardleasof  tbe  dangers  he  incurred^  and  reckless  of 
the  ^BsequeoctSf  even  to  his  country.  But  what  was 
the  datj.ioposed  upon  his  learned  friends  i  To  pMect 
the*  i»iere^ts  of  tbeir.  client^  to  guard  the  innocence  of 
theQaeen^  and  to  establish  ii  against  the  charges  bj 
vlMk  it^was  impugned.  This  they  had  attempted  to  do. 
BM4iad  tbey  confined  themselves  to  that  dut^  i  No;  for 
ttocpaosel  had  been  permitted^  for.  the  first  time  at  their 
IgedabifM'  bar,  to  launch  into  invectives  against  the  con-  ' 
•ritalaa  •Milhorities  of  the  reahn.  Modern  precedents 
vefC'to  be  sought  for,  to  justify  the  course  which  they 
ind  jbceo  allowed  to  adopt ;  and  the  annals  of  corrupt 
tU>BM-wcre  to  be  ransacked  for  examples  odious  enough 
to  mve'tbe  purposes  of  their  denunciation.  The  crueicgt 
pfiitjmuts,  the  most  detested  of  all  antiquity,  was  to  be 
^iOBght  forward  as  a  supposed  parallel  to  the  King.  The 
jSkpiMedtself  waa  not  spared  ;  nor  was  this  all — their  lord- 
Jil|XiWcro  not  spared.  No  one  was  to  be  exempted  from 
thtiMlraordinary  observations  which  had  fallen  from  his- 
hslipad*. friends.  .Their  lordships  would-^he  would  not 
vamyAfdoD.  ihem ;  but  perhaps  some  excuse  was  to  be 
jME^ged  fojT  them  in  their  trying  situation.  If  the  Queen, 
i  mfm  innocent,  her  innocence  was  to  be  estab* 
in  .some  other  way.     If  she  was  innocent,  it  was 

iSMctive  and  virulence  which  would  prove  her  so. 
ec  atood  secure,  always  an  its  own  strength :  it 
no  aid  from  vindictive  aspersions.     Whatever 
kidit)Mmi  tbe  eloquence  of  those  invectives,  during  the 
that  the  question  of  that  innocence  was  to  be  ex- 

.,  ^f  be  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  path  of  dutF 

AQ  be  preferred  by  hi^  learned  friend.  But  it  seemed, 
hy4^|he«fCooclusion  of  Mr.  Brougham's  address  to  their 
lotMlips#  that  the  public  had  already  passed  their  verdict 
mfim:Vii^  case.  The  public  had  passed  no  verdict.  There 
»:^nhiiBdeed9  A  part  of  the  community  who  had  attempted 
-l^^ao.;.wbo  bad,  by  the  most  base,  the  most  insidious 
1^  eodeavoiired  to  deceive  the  best  and  most  de- 

>Pg  |Mtri  of  tbe  nation— who  had  endeavoured   to 
»«4Nlg^aw^ 'to  .betray,  .them.    These,  while  they  had  tbe 
4if  t^t.  Queen  in  their  mouths,  had  auoxVi^i  c^^^ 
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in  their  hearts.  He  would  not  say  that  he  believed  H» 
but  it  must  pain  every  one  to  believe,  that  any  coio- 
teuauce  could  be  given  to  such  a  party  by  the  iUustrion 
person  accused.  I^ow,  not  only  had  all  this  been  done 
out  of  doors,  but,  their  lordships  had  been  told,  in  magf 
nificent  language,  and  in  a  manner  be  had  rarely  seen 
surpassed,  and  which^  at  the  time,  had  no  doubt  prodooed 
a  very  considerable  cH'ect— that  their  judgment,  if  it  weal 
to  degrade  and  dethrone  the  Queen,  would  be  the  last  and 
only  one  they  could  pass,  which  would  fail  in  its  object, 
and  be  productive  of  endless  ill  consequences;  and  their 
lordships  were  told,  and  attempted  to  be  persuaded,  that, 
as  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  honour  of  the  crown, 
and  securing  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  they  wers 
called  upon,  at  all  hazards,  and  whatever  might  be  tiie 
contrary  bias  of  their  own  opinions — to  pronounce  a  ver- 
dict of  acquittal ;  because^  forsooth,  such  a  verdict  the 
state  of  the  whole  country  demaQded-r-^in  the  opinioo  of 
his  learned  friends.  God  forbid  that  such  a  topic  sbooM 
ever  preserve  any  weight  with  their  lordships;  thatanjr 
consideration  should  sway  them  from  their  duty;  ibat 
they  should  desert  the  persons- of  high  honour  and  chtN 
racter,  who  were  interested  in  this  case,  or  the  exeKist 
of  that  discretion  which  had  hitherto  commanded  the  re- 
spect and  concurrence  of  the  country.  ^*  Ttie  tbroDe,'* 
concluded  the  learned  gentleman,  "  will  be  best  protected, 
and  the  altar  best  defended,  by  a  judgment  passed  hv 
your  lordships  according  to  evidence,  the  evidence  which 
has  now  been  offered  to  jrou.  If  that  conclosioa,  WKf 
lords,  be  what  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  tM 
nature  and  amount  of  the  evidence  go  to  establish,  and 
which,  I  chink,  it  inevitably  will  be,  a  verdict  of  giiiinr» 
I  am  sure  your  lordships  will  pronounce  it  with  ooi^ 
dence;  that  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  your  owa  cob* 
sciences,  and,  sooner  or  later,  that  it  will  be  satisfacttu;|p 
to  the  whole  country.*' 

The  Solicitor-General  addressed  their  lordships.'!-" 
"  Never  did  an  individual  appearing  at  your  lordsbipi^ 
bar  stand  in  more  need  of  the  extreme  of  indulgence  tha» 
myself  upon  this  occa^sion.  1  have,  my  lords,  to  addiess 
yoii  upon  a  subject  already  so  completely  canvassed  aoo 
exhausted,  that  I  can  scarcely  expect  to  throw  any  nev 
light  upon  it.  I  have  to  addres  you  when  I  am,  myself 
in  my  mind  and  faculties,  jaded  and  exhausted  by  the 
Itog-CGfrtinucd  application  and  confederation  of  thesenii 


rgftfeit  itlMNi  Cboie  which  I  :  have  poitfted  otifd 
iftlMljFf  niMkt  I  am  to  follow  my  learned  friend^  the  At* 
WCf  Qepeiai/  who,  io  bis  addreas  to  your  lordships  ori 
lw»occasiiKS'faBsaaJtett  saoh  a'minote,  and  at  the  sam<ri 

al^«soch  a^'compircdMefiisive  view  of  this  important  sal^ 
f  vho'haaiHddresised  you  in  such  a  powerful,  such  am 
ilre,«aeh  aa  irresistible  speech,  as  mu^  of  neces'^ 
carry  coavictiob  to  the  miDd  of  every  body  who 
itilb  The  learned  gentleman  firoceeded  to  say,  b^ 
l$d'^^  fttflow  opoa  the  aam^  subjeet,  presenting  itseM^ 
L  any  Bteeimtioii  whatever  of  its  parts;  and  M 
tbdl  ahaoat  every  observation  which  he  cot  id  by 
^HMMibiiiiy  oCer  to  them  had  already  been,  in  a  great 
re,  submitied  to  their  lordships.  Under  these  cir* 
were  he  to  follow  his  own  fecflings  and  incli* 
i>akMie,  he,  would  not  say  one  single  word  upon  the 
•Bac  ke  had  a  duty  to  perform,  the  discharge  of 
'(however  paiaftll,  and  however  personally  irksome 
ftt/kittlirif  (be  task)  he  must  endeavour  to  go  through 
I  lilfcliwaiilineia  ^nd  fortitude.  They  were  there,  engaged 
jaMha^iMnisildenktkm  of -a  subject,  -perhaps  of  the  greatest 
IIM|luiiiauoe  lihat  ever  agitated  the  feelings  of  this  empire. 
llMtta^Comfliatided  4o  assist  his  learned  friend  in  the  dis* 
itof  bit  duty;  and  he  most  not  shrink  from  the 
'bat'CWdeavoov  to  perform  it  to  the  best  of  his 
attd  #bilicy,  which  upon  such  an  occasion,  he  could 
mnI*  When  this  caae  was  originally  oiFered  to  |herr 
iMiMpif  it  must  have  been  perfectly  clear  to  every  in- 
fttlllNM  oooversaat  with-  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of 
V  ^hft^  fi^>™  ^^^  ^id^  range  of  facts,  the  number  6( 
to  be  called,  the  period  of  time  over  which  the 
extended,  there  muse  be  a  considerable  body 
icting  evidence.  His  learned  friend  and  himself, 
iderrag  the  subject,  were  aware  thai  this'mustof 
icy  be  ike  case,  and  they  were  prepared  at  the  same 
to  expect  it.  Knowing,  however,  the  truth  of  the 
t 'being  perfectly  sa'tisfied  that,  in  the  situation 
li  wi)Mfelitliey  nodd,  they  might  have  to  deal  with  evi- 
^HlMtwMch  was  false — they  feit  that  in  the  close  of  this' 
iidiliyi  although  there  iliight  be  conflicting  evidence  ia 
IMm  pansaf  k,  the  result  would  be,  that  the  main'fea- 
f«  tbe-oase,  the  great  outline  of  it  would  be  esvab- 
by  tbeir  own  evidence,  and,  ihall  probability,  by 
iWf  id#tfW>  widuood  on  the  part  of  the  defence,  to  a%Vc^ 
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carry  the  plaiaest  convietioD  to  tbe  mmcLi  of  all.    Itj  _ 
ifot  bU  iDteDtioD,  after  the  elaborate  speech  of  ^is  ietiocd 
friend,  addressed,  as  it  was,  to  etery  part  of  the  saljlect^ 
to  go  in  detail  through  the  (^eat  oyass  of  evideff oe  befoie 
their  lordships.     He  woiiTd  take  a  mach  narrower  tHm-> 
pass;  and,  in  tbe  observations  wbtob  be  n&aa  aboi^-io 
address  to  their  lordships,  he  shottld  discharge  fr|>Uf[bif 
Tiew,  sedulously  and  aiteotively,  every  part  of  thf.catt 
upon  which  there  was  any  conBictihg  evide^oe.     He 
should  do  so ;  but  their  lordships  would  «0t  dttchaiW 
that  conflicting  evidence  from  their  view»  btousp  il 
would  be  for  them  to  judge  between  the  depositiiww 
But, '  as  his  learned  friend  (the  Aitoroey-Geoeral^ilJiMt 
sifted  the  evidence  so  minutely,  as  he  had  laid  dbe  fast 
so  completely  before  their  lordships,  he  (the  Soiiei|ofi> 
General)  conceived  that  he  should  best  discba^'ge  bii^B^T 
to  themf  by  confining  his  view  to  a  partioolar  pariiC^«lhe 
case  in  the  way  which  he  was  about  to  point  out.   .The 
course  which  he  meant  to  pursue,  then,  waaio aefopl^BA 
lay  before  their  lordships  those  facts  which  mffnt:;jM 
disputed,  or  only  feebly  contradicted  on  the  other  nde; 
first,  those  facts  which  were  established  bj.  wiUMfK^ 
who  had  not  been  contradicted  in  the  QOnrae.jpCfjhh 
inquiry,  and  whose  characters  had  not  been  impeiM^ed 
•^those  facts  established  by  witnesaes  who  0iigbj^£pfe 
been  contradicted,  whom  his  learned  frieBda  hed^ltMi 
endeavouring  and  desirous  to  contradict,.  Jbut  who:ba4 
not  ^een  so  refuted  in  the  progress  of  ,tbja.prQoee4pg» 
and,  ultimately,  whose  credit  had  been  aftenirajrdf^j^llpA 
blished  by  witnesses  called  on  .the  part  of  :tb.e  d^tfllce* 
In  this  view  of  the  case  he  steered  clear  of  evief y  ,o|rieo- 
tion  that  had  been  made  upon  the  other -side  :a9d.tiicir 
lordships,  looking  at  it  in  this  lights  with  the  bgori^ iif 
evidence  all  tending  one  way,  and  unopposed,  jwbiildkMe 
that  a  case  was  made  out  so  clear,  so  complete  ;a9^ia* 
tinct  in  all  its  parts,  as  to  carry  conviction  |io^. the  inipdf 
of  those  even  least  disposed  to  be  convinced  Upon.ibii 
momentous  occasion.    There  was  no  feature  ofibitlBase 
which  never  could  be  too  frequently  adveriecl. |ICk#- 1* 
ought  to  be  considered  with  the- greyest. pjreeiaiQe»..,b^ 
•cause  it  appeared  to  him  to  lead  directly  to  theiepwo- 
sion  of  the   inquiry.     He  did   not  me^o  K^tMfff  W^ 
taking  thai  faci  alone,  their  lordships  , ought -10,  jyfer 
guilt  ffom  it;  bui  it  was»  as  he  had.aspdr^^feajtipif w 
i^nportant  in  this  CMej  rendered  to , ig|WiItim^fcy e tht 
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nanto  4lopled|  japd  the  me^ns  takeo,  aDjtl  the  attempti 
a^dc  to  explaip  it;  these  were  in  themselves  so  i aetli- 
^itet.f^od  BO  futile^  that  he  felt  botiod  to  press  it  again' 
tojK^Joi  their  lordships^  atteiilion.  Their  lordships  would 
hav^- aBUcipated  that  he  alluded  to  the  elevaiiou  of  6cr- 
gami^  iHe  needed  nut  recapitulate  the  facts  of  this  part 
of  Ihecase.  Berganu  was  hired  as  a  courier^  as  a  couriei: 
dnly^  on  the  jojyroey  from  Rome  to  Naples.  In  a  few 
loonths  afterwards  their  lordships  would  find  him  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  chamberlain  or  equerry — made  a 
Koight  of  Malta  (a  very  high  and  great  disttnciion  :)  a 
Sicilian  Baron;  a  Knight  ol  the  Holy  Sepulchre^  and  in' 

Eotsessioo  of  a  very  considerable  (estate  in  the  neigh* 
ourbood  of  Milan.     These  were  facts  not  disputed; 
U  became,  then,  very  material  to  consider  how  they  had 
been  replied  to — how  met  on  the  other  side.     His  learn- 
ed friends  had  felt  the  weight  of  them,  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty  had  endeavoured,  of  course,  to  give 
tome  explanation  of  them.     Let  their  lordships  now  in- 
4|uire  a  little  into  that  explanation  ;  let  them  examine  it| 
and  see  how  completely,  bow  entirely,  it  had  failed.  Mr. 
Brougham,   in  the  course  of  hiR  address  to  their  lord* 
abips,  had  stated  that  this  was  all   very   naturBl— that 
Befgami.was  born  a  gentleman,  but  was  reduced  in  hi^ 
circiuiDfttAnces,  merely  by  the  events  of  the  French  revo-^ 
hitton'^that  he -had  sold  his  estate  to  pay  ofF.his  father's 
debts.      Sach  was  the  statement  of  his  learned  friend^ 
'Mr.  Brougham.     If  the  facts  were  true,  every  jcircum- 
atance  so  stated  might  have  been  established  in  evidence, 
AOd    would  have  been    so   of  necessity.      His   learned 
-ffiea^ls  on  the  other  side  had  spent  entire  days  in  making 
Ji  distinction   and    drawing  a  comparison   between  ihQ 
apeecb  of  the  Attorney-General  and  the  evidence  of  the 
.case  f  but,  when  he  came   to  contrast  their  statement 
vitbtliat  evidence,  the  facts  were  still  more  wide  oFtli^ir 
esposiiioo   than  in  the  speech  of  his  honourable  and 
iearoed  friend.   What,  however,  was  the  evidence  ivhicli 
ibe  other  side  bad  laid  before  their  lordships  with  respect 
tothis  important  factf     Tbey  culled  Col.  Teuille,   who 
'yaTeCfais  account  of  Bergami : — H&said  that  he  was  a  <)cr- 
Mant,  or  held  a  situation  equivalentta  that  of  a  sergeant 
ID  the  French  army.      He  told,  their  lordships  that  Ber- 
nfni  was  the  private,  but  familiar  servant  of  General 
jKtio :  and  tbey  had  it  uncontradicted  in  evidence,  that, 
^   .wbH^  in  the  service  of  General  Pino,  he  received  waoe^ 
Dtf.  Part «.]  3  k 
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at  the  rate  of  three  livres  a  day,  waiting  regttUilly  at 
table.  ThiB  wis  the  evidence  relative  to  the  MeTioM 
sjtuaiion  of  Bergamt — a  nreviouB  sitoation  wbich  wai 
granted  on  the  other  side,  but  accounted  for  bj  itt  beiiig 
said  that  he  was  boro  and  destined  to  be  a  gtotlemaiii 
but  was  tedaced  to  necessities.  If  statements  were  diada 
so'  entirely  different  from  the  trtith,  what  would  bh 
learned  friends  say,  if  he  (the  Solicitor-Oeneral)  referred 
to  the  confinement  of  Bergami  at  Lodii  and  slated  what 
was  the  real  cause  of  that  eonhnemeut  i  Now,  be 
Would  go  a  step  farther.  His  learned  friettds  said,  that 
though  Bergamt  was  a  courier  he  had  the  nanoera  of  a 
gentleman ;  and  Mr.  Denman  upon  thai  priivciplc  ae* 
counted  for  his  elevation.  He  (the  Soltcitor-OeMral) 
begged  leave  to  refer  the  House  to  (be  evidence  on  this 
subject,  and,  among  others,  that  of  Sicardj  who  knew 
Bergami  well,  and  of  the  correctness  and  exaetneaa  of 
whose  statement  they  ought  to  have  no  doubl.    He  aud^ 

in  the  passage  referred  to : — 

**  Did  he  ajipear  superior  to  the  situation  in  which  he  w«  biiadl-% 
He  was  not  (]uite  to  chatty  as  the  Italians  in  (^neral  were. 

'*  Is  the  single  circumttance  of  his  not  being  so  chatty  as  commoa 
Italians  were  the  only  circuimtance  that  distinguished  him  from  other 
couriers  ? — His  behaviour  in  general ;  I  was  never  acquainted  vnth  aa} 
courier  in  general,  but  he  k>ehaved  very  well  hi  my  opinion. 

*'  Did  he  appear  superior  to  penoos  itt  his  sitiatipa } — ^Not  paitka* 
larly;  he  behaved  very  properly  in  his  situation  ;  civil 'and  ooli|pq^ 
and  attentive  to  his  duty. 

"  Did  you  con<«ider  him  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  act  in  the  situ* 
ation  of  /courier  ?^Not  exactly  so,  &c. 

This  was  the  description  given  by  Sicard,  a  witness  call- 
ed on  the  other  side,  with  respect  to  the  manners  of  this 
individuai-^an  evidence  which  had  been  relied  upon  as 
contninin?  some  of  the  reasons  of  liis  (Bermmi's)  ele* 
vation.  But  this  description  did  not  rest  solely  upon  tht 
evidence  of  Sicard,  who  was  not  in  a  sitoation  of  life  to 
form,  perhaps,  a  very  correct  judgment  upon  thiaaQb|ecff. 
They  had  another  witness,  a  person  more  liltely  lo  bt 
Correct,  and  well  qualified  to  decide  upon  the  propriety 
or  elegance  of  manners— he  meant  the  Bar!  of  GoilforOb 
The  evidence  of  this  nobleman  was  at  p.  5\0.(Def.Pi,\. 
154.J    Their  lordships  would  recollect  that  the  Earl  of 

uilford  dined  at  the  same  table  with  Bergami  afierhis 
promotion.  He  dined  at  the  same  table  two  difiereit 
times,  and  had  good  opportunitie8>  therefore^  of  ferliiia| 
his  opinion  : — 

'*  From  the  opportunities  your  lucddiip  had  ^f.obsMVlag  tli*M» 
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vitur'tf'BtigMif  cmid  yo  i  foim  anv  o^nion  of  bn  being  iii)ienoff 
to  tbe  iituatioD  in  wbicb  he  had  forintrly  hvcd  } — So,  it  did  oei  itriiq 
91c  thai  be  was.'' 

(TbU  qoesiion  and  the  answer  were  reed^  at  the  re« 
Qoett  of  Mr^  Deninani  Xq  his  lordship^  and  he  stated  that 
um  answer  was  correct.) 

-  Hia  learned  friend  on  the  other  side  did  not  exactly 
like  the  last  answer  at  the  time^  and  caused  it  to  be  read 
•gain;  whieb  was  done,  and  the  same  answer  given 
bj  bis  lordship.  So  much^  then,  with  respect  to  the  mnn* 
iBcrs  of  Bergami,  as  proved  by  these  two  witnesses  called 
OD  the  MTtof  the  defence.  Another  witness, Sir  W.  Geil, 
was  called  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  to  the  same  subject. 
Sir  Wn.  Gell  had  seen  him  on  one  occasion  ;  and  on  his 
erideace  he  would  make  no  particular  comments,  but 
that  it  did  appear  to  him  (the  Solicitor-General)  that  this 

EiDlleooan^a  evidence^  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
OB*  Keppel  Craven,  in  respect  to  the  whole  of  the 
facta,  was  rather  too  figurative  in  the  expression.  He 
bmged  to  refer  the  House  to  p.  555  of  the  evidence. 
(Utf.  Ft*  1.  p.  196*}  With  respect  to  the  manners  of 
Bergamij  they  bad,  indeed,  heard  from  Sir  Wm.  Gell 
that  his  demeaaour  was  rather  more  respectful  than  was 
liecessary ;  he  would  not  sit  down  in  the  presence  of  Sir 
Wukm  Gell ;  Bergami  became  qaite  overawed  in  that  gen- 
tleman's presence.  In  p.  55g,  (Dtf.  Fi.  1.  p.  199.)  Sir 
William  saw  nothing  forward  or  obtrusive  in  his  manner ; 
quite  the  reverse;  he  was  remarkably  attentive,  and 
voald  have  handed  Sir  William  down  stairs  with  the 
lighted  candles  in  his  hand,  if  he  were  pertnitted.  So 
jBOoh  for  ttie  manners  of  this  Bergami;  yet  upon  pass* 
lag  hastily  up  the  stairs,  it  seemed  he  recognised  his 
mm  fellow-servant,  Whitcombe ;  he  pressed  bis  hand  as 
he  passed  with  an  affectionate  recollection.  It  was  ue« 
ecaaary  to  account  in  some  manner  for  the  extraordi^ 
umwj  elevation  of  Bergami,  and  a  show  of  defence  was 
ailteiBpted  to  be  made  by  an  allusion,  in  the  statement 
of  bis  learned  friend,  Mr.  Williams,  to  the  high  merits 
a»d  extraordinary  services  performed  by  this  servant  to 
hia  'mistress.  He  (the  Solicitor-General)  had  listened, 
tbeir  lordahips  throughout  the  evidence  had  listened,  for 
ibe  anallest  proof  of  these  extraordinary  services  wbict\ 
were  to  justify  this  promotion :  but  to  listen  was  in  vai 
for  tbsooghont  the  whole  defence  not  the  slightest  •: 
41mm  0(  focb  a  de$oription  was  offered ;  not  ihe^viaM 
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Dttempt  at  proof  in  support  of  his  learned  friend's  state-' 
nieiit.    The  only  thing  said  of  Bergami's  condact  by  any 
witness  was,  "  his  respectful  obedience,  to   her  Royal 
Highness."     His  respectful  obedience,  then,  formed  hit 
claim  to  the  honour  of  being  made  a  Knight  of  Malta^ 
a  Sicilian  Baron,  and  Grand  Master  of  the  order  of  tte 
Holy  Sepulchre.     One  of  his  learned  friends  al  the  other 
side  had  exclaimed,  respecting  the  promotion   of  Ber- 
gaini, '*'  Oh,  it  resembles  more  the  slow  and  progressife 
promotion  of  a  man  of  merit  struggling  against  the  difB- 
sullies  which  impeded  him,  than  the  attachment  of  ar- 
dent and  sudden  love."     What  was  there  in  the  evidence 
to  justify  this  exclamation  ?  or,  was  there  not  every  thrrig, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  show  thnt  the  advance  of  ihe'inan 
was  as  rapid  ns  it  was  extraordinary  ?     As  soknfe  answer 
at  least  must  be  given  to  the  presumption  which  this  cir- 
cumsiancc  so  naturally  excited^  it  was  said,  and  alkided 
to  in  the  evidence,  that  promotion  was  promised  wliea 
Bergami  was  taken  into  her  Uoyal   Hignness's  service'. 
Sir  William  Gell,  who  was  the  most  favourable  wttneiss 
upon  the  point,  had  indeed  said,  that  when  the  Marquis 
(Jhisiiiari  recommended  Bergauii  to  be  employed  as  coa- 
ritT,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  be  gradually  ad^ 
vanced,  if  he  was   found  to  behave  well  in  the  familji 
Hf  took,  however,  Mr.  Keppel  Craven's  evidence  opoa 
that  point  in  preference  to  Sir  Wm.  Cell's,  heeanse  1t 
Was  tnore  plain,  more  cautious,  and  because  it  was  coil- 
fumed  by  Mr.  Sicard.     Mr.  Craven  was  over  and  over 
again  pressed  by  his  learned  friends  for  an  answer  thst 
^'ould  suit  them  better  than  that  of  merely  saying  Ber^ 
ganii  behaved  well.     Then  followed  the  inquiry  respect* 
ing  the  promise  of  promotion  held  out  to  Bergami  when 
he  was  taken  into  tlie  service.     The  question,  over  and 
over  again  put,  was—"  Was  there  not  any  thing  saW 
about  promotion  f'     The  answer — "  The  Marquis  wished 
ilini,  when  the  Princess  stopped,  Bergami-mighl  be  kept 
in  'he  service  as  a  servant  out   of  liverV."     So  thai,  ia 
point  of  fact,  Bergami  was  merely  hired  as  a  courier  fbf 
that  particular  journey,  and  the  marquis^  who  recom- 
mended hicu,  nurely  wished  that,  when  they  stopprd,  he 
might  still  be  retained  in  a  menial  CH|)acity.     Wasihere 
any  thing  in   the  matj's   history,  after  all  the   alltisi6ns 
which  were  madt*  to  his  prospects,,  to  entitle  him  to  thil 
nfivanceineni  ?     lie  was  originally  a  servant  and  prfvJri* 
cornier  toGtn.  Pino:  bein^  out  of  place  whew  bhePrin* 
ce^'s  was  on  her  journey  lo  R.om^,  «iQd  her  Royal  High-^ 
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Beft-4rHiitiDg  aconrier,  he  was  laken  into  the  suite  at 
locbi  and  merely  for  the  journey.  But  his  services  wer6- 
tuchv  that  he  was  retained,  and  advanced  to  the  highest 
honours*  His  learned  friends  were  driven  to  talk  of  his 
terviccftto  jostit'y  the  promotion,  but  their  evidence  went 
to  oothing  beyond  *'  respecifui  behaviour."  Their  lord* 
sbipi  couM  not,  however,  shut  their  eyes  to'the  fact  that 
there  were  no  services  performed  on  which  any  colour* 
able  pretext  coo  Id  he  founded.  His  learned  friends 
knew  as  well  as  he  did  that  Bergami  had  no  such  claim 
•-^is  claim  was  of  a  different  sort.  His  learned  friends, 
whote-copious  power  of  classical  illustration  was  so  ele- 
gantly shown  throuj^hout  their  speeches,  must  remember 
the  lines  put  by  a  dramatic  author  into  the  mouth  of  a 
Roman  empress  :-* 

"  Threadbare  Qiaslity  is  poor  in  the  advancement  of  her  creatures 
^-•Wantonness  magnificent.*' 

•There  was  no.  reason  whatever  for  doubting  that  her 
Royal  Highness  might  have  had  suitable  English  at* 
tendants  if  she  thought  proper.  Did  his  learned  friends 
•bow  that  a  single  individual  had  been  applied  to?  Not 
one.  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  was  then  near  the  Prin- 
cess; Lady  Glenbervie  was  at  the  time  at  Genoa,  but  no 
attempt  was  made  to  solicit  the  company  of  her  lady- 
ship. It  was  said  that  about  this  very  time  her  Royal 
Highness  was  surrounded  by  spies  at  Naples,  her  steps 
WHtchedy  and  her  most  innocent  actions  misconstrued. 
Her  Majesty  was,  it  was  said,  apprised  of  this  system  of 
etpionn&ge.  That  very  circumstance  rendered  it  still 
more  necessary  for  her  to  have  persons  of  unqnestipn- 
able  respectability  about  her,  to  vouch  for  the  propriety 
of  her  coadoct ;  then  she  would  always  have  hud  the 
4>est  possible  defence  at  hand  against  auy  of  the  attacks 
hf  those  whom  she  considered  her  enemies.  Instead, 
however,  of  pursuing  the  prudent  course  which  would 
bare  better  become  her  character,  what  did  her  Roval 
•Highness  do  i  She  engaged  in  her  service  the  Countess 
Oldi.  What  were  the  qualifications  of  that  lady  for 
4icing- the  companion  of  Iter  Royal  Highness?  They  had 
'ii'^ip  evidence  that  her  Royal  Highness  could  s{)eak  so 
jittle  Italian,  that^he  was  obliged  to  have  Bergami  with 
jber  when  tome  alterations  were  going  on  in  the  garden, 
-tocommonioate  her  directions  to  the  workmen,  as  she 
:ber8elf  could. only  speak  a  few  words  in  Italian.  The 
CctaQtrsiOidi  did  not  understand  ^  word  of  French  j  sp^ 
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liow  WHS  it  potiible  tbey  could  oorr^  oa  aoj 
together )  now  could  ooe  be  a  piessiog  amipttiiioo  ibrihe 
other?  Tbey  bad  beard  a  good  aealrespectaog  the  oupQMi 
of  this  ladj.  Sir  W.  Gell  tboagbt  her  rather  agood^oob* 
ing  mod^ftt  lady.    Tjbe  Earl  of  Gailford  aalioesi  licr  al 
table :  she  was  perhaps  rather  vulgar ;  bat  not  funimiWIy 
ao ;  the  precise  shacles  of  dtstioction  ooaM  nM  bfe  mm* 
rately  marked.  It  was  also  remarkable  that  great  OMnawai 
taken  that  she  was  oot  to  be  known  as  the  sister  of  flei^ 
garni.  She  was  to  %tteDd  tbe  Princess,  with  wbosnakecasJd 
not  converse ;  bnt  there  was  no  introdaction  of  ihia  la^ 
as  a  relation  of  Bergami.    Why,  if  there  ww  jMt.aaaBa 
motive  for  tbe  concealment)  cusgniae  this  faett^f    l¥4y 
keep  it  a  secret  at  first,  from  Deoaooc,  from  lielanat 
Howoam,  from  Dr.  Holland  i    None  o^  these  bad  liNf 
slightest  idea  of  her  relationship  to  Bergaasi*    OC  sbii 
man's  family,  it  would  be  seen  that»  no  ksa  thma  l%mt 
13  had  been  uken  into  the  Princess's  service  :  bm  Ui:ia» 
latlves  and  connexions  her  Royal  Highness  waa  mmIi 
all  sides,  with  one  most  remarkable  eaception*  «bi 
their  lordships  cMiald  not  fail  to  notice,  and  which  hgl 
been   already  emphatically  alladed  to  by  hia  learwed 
friend,  the  Attorney-General ;  it  was,  that  Berspami^s 
wife  never  made  her  appearance  where  the  PnnoiH 
took  up  her  residence*    All  the  rest  of  the  fansily,  and 
Bergami's  childi  were  with  the  Prineeu;  bnt  the  wife' 
was  kept  at  a  distance  ;  she  never  coold  partake  of  the 
hospitality  of  her  Royal  Hi^bness's  establisbmeot ;  sfe, 
was  tbe  only  one  of  the  family  who  was  called  to  sahp 
mit  to  every  sacrifice  without  a  mnrmur.    How  was  il 
possible  to  reconcile  all  these  facts  with  the  stalenHiB 
of  his  learned  friends  opposite,  that  Bergaasi's  fidelte 
as  a  servant  was  the  sole  canae  of  his  advaocemeM^i  M 
was  impossible  to  put  all  these  facts  toppatber  witbMI 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the  degrading  knbtnmmm 
had  been  carried  on  which  was  statM  in  thgi  preaasble 
of  the  bill.    He  did  not  wish  that  any  of  tbcae  ' 
ahould   be  taken  singly,  as  establishing  the  vbi 
but,  when  coupled  with  each  other,  they  fiMrmed  a 
mentary  which  confirmed  beyond  all  doabfc'aaerJTi 


of  the  charge.    There  was  the  fiict  of  tbs  imaitigatiy 

'    *  '      '  e  t^mmm 


of  the  bed-rooms :  that  was  not  touched  by  the 
for  the  defence,  but  was,  on  tbe  oonUanr,  cauftiflMid^hlr 
yond  all  possibility  of  doabt.  At  the  Villa  #£auana%^t 
« small  Gs^ioet  separated  Bergami'a  had^flaoos  frais  ihA 
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^fhe  Pfiii€e«9  andnhe  other  braoches  of  the  hoaselioIA 
fliept  ID  a  difierent  part  of  the  establishment.  An  archie 
t«et  had  been  employed  to  make  for  the  Princeas  vari* 
ana  plana  of  the  Villa  d'Este ;  he  had  made  alterationa 
i»  that  residence ;  he  was  produced  at  the  bar^  but  tb« 
eoonael  for  her  Majesty  did  not  venture  to  put  a  question 
to  bim  upon  the  fact  o^  this  alteration  of  the  apartments* 
la  allosioo  to  these  alterations,  bis  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Williamsy  stated  to  their  lordships,  that  the  intention  of 
she  PridcesBi  in  ha? ing  one  of  her  hooseiiold  near  her^ 
to  gdard  against  surprise,  to  remove  her  apprehen- 
agaittst  the  occurrence  of  any  danger.  His  learned 
friend  bad  biboured  considerably  to  justify,  upon  thia 
gfonnd,  the  fact  of  Bergami's  sleeping  near  the  Princeaa'a 
obamber.    It  might  have  been  for  her  Royal  Highness^ 

EroteiTtion  againat  the  plots  which  were  preparing  against 
er*  Jost  so  was  the  protection  given  by  Sir  Henry 
Hormby  to  the  lady  in  one  of  Footers  farces,  in  the  dia- 
logoe  between  (ybonovan,  the  Irish  chairman,  and  Mrs. 
Mtmmkin : — 

*«  C^Amo«ait.-*-My  lord  was  oblin^d  to  go  about  his  affairs  iato 
tba.  north  for  a  moment,  aad  left  his  dUcoasoiate  lady  behind  him  in 
London. 
••  Mrs.  Minnikin. — Poor  gentlewoman  ? 

"  O^Hoaovoa.—- Upon  which  his  friend.  Sir  'Henry,  used  to  go 
aaAstST  there  all  the  dav»  to  amuse  and  divert  her. 
-  **  Jurs.  Mumikin, — llow  good-natured  tliat  was  in  Sir  Henry  / 
<«  0'A)a0Gaii.— Nay,  he  carried  his  friendship  much  further  than 
that;  for  ray  lady,  as  there  were  many  highwajroen  and  footpads 
abcait,  was  afraid  that  some  of  them  would  break  uito  the  house,  and 
'  lo  desired  Sir  Henry  to  lie  there  every  night. 

"  Mrs.  Minnikin.^Good  soul !  ami  he  did,  I  dare  say.'' 

nepeatedlv  throughoat  the  openings  of  these  pro- 
ceeding, beu>re  their  lordships  and  elsewhere,  he  had 
beard  bis  learned  friends  say  that,  the  moment  their 
tnm  to  be  heard  came,  full  proof  would  be  tendered  of 
datestabk- plots  and  conspiracies  against  her  Majesty-^ 
ftlte»pta  to  break  open  her  bureau,  to  get  at  her  private. 
rmpondence,  to  pick  her  locks :  but,  when  their  turn. 
*,  not  the  slightest  attempt  was  made  to  sustain  and 
iwdeem  these  promiaes.  Stories  of  Baron  Ompteda  bad, 
iaAeedjbeen  rnogin  their  ears  :  but  so  unskilfully  was  the 
aroef  kaadled,  that,  though  the  proper  evidence,  if  the 
raots  were  true,  night  have  been  had,  yet  there  was  no 
kge)  freof  tendered.  The  Baron  was  dead ;  but  there 
WHiihe  bbiekseiith,  of  whom  so  much  mention  had  been 
pade-«wlicre  wns  hai    Why  was  he  not  brought  foc^^ 
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IvAr^to  support  this  slatemenl,  if  it'had.-aiij^ttd-DMiAA 
«buioQ  iu  fuct  i     l!>uring  ibis  case;  b;  ooci  m§  thbuf  Mfpi* 
•pery   menoeavres   for  which   his  learaed- fri^npdy.'Mr. 
Broughamy  was   so   distingirished  thrDufffaoot  tM^fmK* 
ceedings,  with  his  arms  extended  forwaia:Wiik«i»'aAi«f 
apparent  astonishment  and  raomemar j  ^moMetjy'  b»%cii» 
dered  a  letter  respecting  Baron  Omptedst^  aai£«ii  had'Oahr 
that  moment  come  to  bis  hands*    Hiti4earDe4  friatia» 
when  he  made  this  dexterous  manoauvre^'kiiew  ai^MlI 
as  any  man  that  this  lettcfr  could  not  be  recoMTdd  Inimu 
dence;  find  yet^  contrary  to  all  deoorum«  tto-sdl^fBto* 
priety,  he  read   the  contents  of  that  letter^  'wbiehf^ 
knew  as  evidence  was  inadmissible.    When  Ui-.ieMMcd 
friend  could  not  contradict  the  facts,  he  AlvMi  Mide 
an  experiment  of  his  dexterity.    Ad  verting  .lagaiii'to^ 
uilteration  in  the  sleeping'  apamUkentSy  so  «»€o  fAoUitUe 
the  communication    between  Mhe  apaftmenta^bf  ttte 
Princess  and  Bergami--«an>  arrangement  which  mmM 
be  found  to  pervade  the  whole  system  of  ifae  paflies 
wherever  they  went— why  was  there  not,  itt  smyjipiAit, 
a  contradiction  established  t    On  board  Carptain  Bi4gjyi 
^lip  the  snme  system  was  observed :  an  'afteratioh  i#af 
iiiade  to  facilitate  the  access  between  the  two' lipdh* 
4nen(s;  and  so  important. was  that occorreooe  fish,  tbst 
Lieutenant  Hownam  was  sent  to.  Portsmomb  -"by  *bef 
Majesty,  to  see  how   far  Captain  Briggs  had  rotfaM 
upon  that  fact.  "  "'  • 

ilJr,  Brougham  said  that  there  was  no  proof  of  lik^n- 
tenant  Hownam's  haviug  been  sent  with  'any  tucirtiH 
tention.  •         *•»  ■  ■   i*'-- 

The  Solicitor-Ginerfii  denied  that  he  had  miasiataii  a 
single  fact,  though  he  might  have  drawn  wroA^^coticlii* 
sions  as  to  the  course  taken  by  hit  learned  frtemUK^lis 
should  next  call  their  lordships'  attention  to  the  polaMS 
scene.  Her  Royal  Highness,  ir  was -proved  iactidcwtcv 
had  embarked  at  Augusu;  her  bf|d-room  vaai«o  m* 
ranged  iu  its  relative  position  to  Bergami'a/i^hat'ilbB 
person  in  one  could  be  seen  by  the  person  innheAihar. 
A  lent  was  erected  upon  deck,  unoer  which  BergMii 
and  the  Princess  slept.  Some  difference mdcpiui^iftt- 
vailed  respecting  the  size  of  this  tent.  LieoteoMlt  Itev* 
nam  described  it  as  being  about  10  feet  bv  lIH^'Mt 
which  corresponded  with  the  plan.-  It  wofiikKapiMMal 
fro^  the  testimony  of  a  nmnber  of'*witvetM^  tbiMlM 
parties,  nnaccompanied  b;  a  third  penna^  sJbpt.  whrfii 
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4il»  UBt'doribff  tlie  voyage ;  that  Bergatbluied  fo  bUDd 

4Mt*the  lights  wiien  they  had  retired.     The  witnesses  who 

woke  lo  this  fact,  which  directly  led  to  such  an   irre- 

.  iMible  conclusion,  remained  nncontradicted,  and  all  the 

fifoe  of  bis  learned  friends  had  been  directed  to  show 

r  lha(  they  were  to  be  excessively  remuneratea  for  cotoing 

.-:rflV4ur  to  give  their  evidence.    The  loss  which  these  men 

Niliere€x posed  to  by  coming  over  at  harvest-time  was  to- 

4iplly  overlooked,  and  tfie  remuneration  was.  calculated 

^Oiif  it  were  an  annual  stipend,  instead  of  for  a  space 

^MBt  probably-  exceeding  three  months.    Was  there  any 

*.<.it|HDg».he  would  ask,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  gave 

.4i|itir  evidence,  to  justify  any  aspersions  upon  their  cha- 

>  fWQier?    It  was,  forsooth,  all  Italian  evidence,  and  was 

.iil0-^  knocked  up  the  moment  two  English  witnesses  were 

■  ikoavdio  reply.  *  The  evidence  of  Lieotenacts  Flinn  and 

:HoiVDam  was  to  set  the  matter  right.    They  did,  a( 

i}fm$lh,  give  their  evidence.     It  was  said,   respecting 

-  lii^otenaBt  Flinn,  that  he  was  a  brave  man.  He  did  not 
to  call  in  question  his  bravery— -it  was  with  his  evi* 
in  the  case  he  had  to  contend,  and  he  would  do 

-  !|^' freely.-  In  his  opinion,  then.  Lieutenant  Flinn  felt 
Mnself  embarked  in  a  cause  in  which  a  great  deal  of  pas- 
.iibo  had  been  enlisted.  He  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
llor.Kojral  .Highness,  which  he  wished  to  discharge  in  a 
ipvy.jn  wibicb  he  (the  Solicitor*GeneraI)  thought  be 
^gbt  not  to  have  discharged  it.  There  were  two  or 
diree  striking  circumstances  which  clearly  showed  that 
Im:  bad  -a  disposition  to  exaggerate,  and  of  this  there 
tfoold  be  DO  doubt  when  his  evidence  was  compared  with 
thai  of  Lieut.  Hownam,  by  whom  he  was  directly  con- 
Jiadictftd  in  seme  material  points.     Lieut.  Flinn  had 

.  «Mted4bat  her  Royal  Highness  could  not  be  seen  in  her 

Wd4n  the  cabin  by  Bergami  from  his.    AfterwardSf  on 

«poaa*<cxamioation,  be  said  he  thought  so,  and  subse* 

moiitly -be  admitted  that  he  had  no  means  of  knowing. 

M-m  not  tbia  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  the  doubt  which 

JUcQU^EIinn  was  in,  and  cast  a  doubt  on  all  bis  testi- 

lony?    Another  circumstance  to  which  he  wished  to 

^Miltbcir  lordships' attention  in  Ueut.  Flinn*s  evidence 

.^nityiwhat  he  iwore  at  to  sleeping  on  the  deck.     He  said 

Jve-f lept.on  ibe  decli  almost  the  whole  of  the  return  voyt 

«,  esceptone  night.    The  object  oC  this  was  to  show 
Jorjog  the  whoie  of  that  time  he  was  in  such  a  sitiM|| 
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lion  as  that  he  could  hear  all  thai  pasied  oo  deck,  and 

^f  course  that  he  pould  be  the  belter  witoestf  as  to  what 

passed  with  respect  to  the  tent.    Now  the  evidence  of 

Lieut.  Hownam  was  io  direct coDtradiction  to  chii(  and, 

from  the  circumstance  of  their  ci^bins  beiftg  near  each 

other  below^  Lieuu  Howoam  had  good  meant  of  obtenr^ 

ing.    LiecH.  Hownam  then  swore  that  Mr.  Flinn  islept 

on  deck  only  occasionally;  that  he  aometimea  took  hit 

cot  on  deck^  but  was  by  no  meant  constantly  there.    He 

begged  their  lordships  to  observe  the  motives  which  ofp»>^ 

rated  on  the  Minds  of  these  two  gentlemen  in  their  eon* 

tradictory  accounts  of  this  point.     Lient.  Flinnf  b^ 

Slating  that  be  pvas  constantly  on  deck,  wUhed  it  to  M 

inferred. that  nothing  imfMroper  could  have  taken plaea 

in  the  tent,  be  being  Kfown  to  be  always  within  hearing. 

The  otneci  of  LieiHedant  HoWoam's  evidence  waa.lD 

«how,  tbataa  FUnn  was  only  occasionally- on  deck,  H 

would  be  the'  tnore  necessary  that  Bergami  ihonld  be 

there.    He  (the  Solicitor-General)  would  not  say  which 

of  those  two  accounts  was .  true ;  but  certain  it  wns  tin* 

one  of  them  must  hove  been  false.  Another  orcumataaon 

worthy  of  notice  waS|  that  Mr.  Flinn  first  stated  be  did 

not  know  where  Bergami  slept,  that  he  had  other  btt9i«< 

ness  to  attend  to,  ana  therefore  could  not  attend  to  tac^ 

matters.    Was  this  credible  i  Could  it  be  imngined  ibwitf 

circumstanced  as  he  Was  in  the  ship^  he  oouH  be  ino* 

rant  where  Bergami  slept  7    He  was  afterwarda  ajmd| 

''^  Have  yon  any  doubt  that  Bergami  ttepi  in  the  testl^ 

His  answer  was,  **  I  cannot  say  wher^  be  alept^  and 

when  pressed  on  this  point,  he  says^  **  I  believe  hb  did 

tK>t  sleep  there."    How  was.it  possible  to  reconcile  4bo# 

•tattments.^    If  what  be  first  said  was  true,  bow  eottUl 

he  swear  to  the  subsequent  assertions  i    Why  couSd  he 

not  have  said,  ''  1  have  a  donbL    I  looked  into  the  tenly 

and  did  not  see  bim."    Their  lordships  would  obaervw 

bow  he  described  the  looking  into  the  tent.    He  conld 

not  aee  Bergami  there ;— it  was  dark.    Oh,  but  ihen 

there  was  a  light  from  the  binnacle;  well,  thMf  th# 

reason  why  the  light  was  put  out  from  the  tetift  was  iIm 

fear  of  the  pirates.    The  binnacle  light  was  then  dn»* 

tioned,  and  he  accounted  for  it  by  aaying  itcotiUnol 

6e  altogether  covered;  there  was  notair  enongfa:  y^ 

but  larger  holes  might  have  been  mad^  in  the  t^  c  ihia 

would  not  do,  for  the  water  would  come  innnd  exrin^ 

guisb  it.    What  were  thefar  lordships  lo  {tffiet  flr*m  liilit 
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•UtemtntSy  but  that  the  witness  found  himself  entangled 
fto  the  diiBculty  of  his  statements,  and  that  he  could  not 
with  consiatencj  get  out  of  them.  As  it  had  been  justly 
observed  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend^  the  Attorney-* 
General^  it  was  not  in  the  main  points  of  his  testimony 
that  a  witness  could  be  entangled.  To  that  he  would 
luive  made  up  his  mind  and  adhered,  but  if  taken  out  of 
ibe  main  story^  and  led  into  by-ways,  it  was  only  there 
that  his  truth  or  falsehood  could  be  detected ;  he  would 
there  be  unprepared,  and  by  his  manner  of  answering 
to  such  questions  they  might  know  the  consistency  of  a 
ivitoess^  and  hence  appreciate  the  credit  which  was  due 
to  the  whole  of  his  evidence.  These  observations  were 
foUy  borne  out  by  what  occurred  in  that  part  of  Mr* 
Flinn's  cross-examination.  He  might  be  a  brave  man. 
He  (the  Solicitor-General)  did  not  mean  to  deny  it.  Out 
of  the  present  cause  he  had  no  knowledge  of  him  ;  bul 
looking  to  his  conduct  as  a  witness  in  the  case^  he  would 
My  that,  perhaps  from  feelings  of  gratitude,  which  ope- 
jated  strongly,  but  certainly  from  some  cause  or  other, 
lie  bad  tuflfered  himself  to  be  led  away,  to  he  influenced 
bj  the  spirit  of  faction,  which  was  so  much  abroad  with 
respect  to  this  proceeding,  in  such  a  manner  that  hid 
testimony  should  be  got  rid  of  altogether.  He  (the  So-» 
licitor-General)  should  not  have  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  make  those  observations  with  respeci  to  Mr.  Flion,  if 
bis  learned  friends  on  the  other  side  had  not  entered  into 
aoch  a  warm  panegyric  upon  him.  He  now  came  to  the 
.^idence  of  Lieutenant  Hownam.  He  stated  that  he  be« 
iieved  Bergami  slept  in  the  tent.  His  learned  friend, 
Jdf.  Brougham,  nut  at  all  uatisfied  with  this  answer,  in- 
terfered, and  said  that  the  meaning  of  the  witness  was, 
that  he  believed  Bergami  slept  there,  because  he  heard 
IL  The  thing  was,  however,  soon  placed  beyond  doubt, 
for  the  witness  swore  that  he  heard  it,  and  that  he  be- 
lieved it.  No  sooner  was  this  said,  than  Mr.  Brougham 
•Carted,  and  said,  ''  My  lords,  it  is  a  part  of  our  case*" 
ThiSy  which  was  before  not  touched  upon  at  all  by  his 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Brougham,  and  only  alluded  to 
•lightly  by  the  other  counsel,  was  no  sooner  admitted 
bj  the  witness,  than  it  was  immediately  declared  to 
form  a  part  of  their  ease.  It  was  singular,  that  among 
mntiemen  of  so  much  learning  and  talent  as  her  Ma* 
jetty's  counsel,  there  should,  on  important  points  of  tbr^ 
JMIA  case^be  found  so  little  union.   The  facx of  ^t^SM 
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sleepRfg^anrder  th^  tent  waa  not  nt  all  mentioned  bj  Mfi  ^ 
Brougham*'  In  the  notice  which  Mr.  Denman  tookof  it,  it- 
was  dweh'  apon  as  a  matter  which  was  not  dearlf  proved  r  " 
but  Dr.  Lusbington  had  admitted  the  fact,  and  labonredl  - 
with  great  vigoory  thoogb,  in  his  mind,  wiihf  ho  great  o& 
fecty  in- defending  it.    But  it  was  strange  that  theleamed 
Attornej-Oeneral  of  the  Queen-=-he  who  had  displayei 
such  talent  in  his  opening-i-whose  powerful' rotDd^baii 
expanded   itself  over  the  whole  oF  this  case-^gnupiog 
every  thing  however  great,  and  coo^prehending  •  enery 
matter  the  most  minute^  omitted  the  mention  of  ttiii  patt 
ahogether.    This  was  left  to  his  learned  friend,*  he  (Mr: 
Brougham)  keeping  all  the  sap  of  the  case,  and  leavine  bim  - 
only  the  rind.     Was  it  that  this  part  was  too  hard  rorbia  '■ 
workmanship,  and  that  he  thererore  left  It  to  bis  leaMtd  - 
friend  P    The  fact,  however,  was  clear  from  the  evidenoa 
of  lieut.  Hownani  that  Bergami  slept  in  the  tent;  «ftl 
in  addition  to  this  positive  evidence,  their  iordshtps  had; 
which  wcis  still  better,  the  negative  evidence  of  the  GodlN^  * ' 
tes3  of  Oldi.    Why,  if  the  met  was  not  so,  had  she  tidH  '• 
been  called?     Was  this,  too,  an  accidebui  omistioifrf'' 
Were  the  counsel  for  the  Queen  not  agreed  upon  this  *- 
point  also?    He  would  not  pretend  to  say  they-  were  tM^  • 
though  he  had  his  own  suspicions  on  the  matter;    la  aeoN "  ' 
a  case  as  the  present,  he  would  have  put  the  Coantetac^ 
Oldi  into  the  box  at  all  hazards;  and  the  moment  be' 
found  that  it  was  not  intended  to  do  so,  be  said  the  caae  • 
b^d  received  its  death-blow*     If  Bergami  slept  is  the' 
cabin,  surely  ilie  Countess  of  Oldi  must  have'nowii  i^ 
and  she  must  have  been  the  best  witness  on  tbetnl^ceCi-' 
Why,  then,  had  she  not  been  called  ?    She  bad  beeo-teet''' 
for.     Mr.  Visard  had  her  brought  to  this  country.    She"' 
was  now  in  this  country^  and,  no  doubt,  bad  been'  qeea^ 
tioned.    She  was  of  course  willing  enoogh*  to  assist  the 
case,  but  she  would  not  consent  to  state  on  her  oath  that 
which  was  not  true.     But  if  there  was  any  particular  olh^  ' 
jeciion  to  calling  her,  there  was  a  host  of  witnesses  bei^   * 
sides.    Where  was  Schiavini,  Austin,  Hieronimos,  Ma» 
riette,  Camera,  and  several  others.     All  of  these  cooM 
bave  been  produced  to  speak  on  this  poipt,  but  they  bad- 
not  dared  to  examine  one  of  them.    Need  be  ofier  one* 
word  more  to  their  lordships  on  this  part  of  the  oasS'f 
But  it  had  been  asked,  if  Bergami  had  slept  under  the-' 
tent,  what  inference  could  be  drawn  from  it  I    The  teot: 
iras  liable  to  the  access  of  several  of  the  suite,  audi  onvae'  * 


seuNA^  UeM,  FlifHir  went  atid^lifted  it  ap  ntlbe  ii4ii  ^ 

rk  to  her  Majesty.  Now,  against  that  point  the 
^  of  Gargiulo  was  conclusive,  for  be  swore  that  it 
uftatened  down  ail  round,  and  that  there  were  pios  to 
isteait.  Mr.  Hownam  said  it  might  be  opened  on  the 
i|e«  Bnd  Flino  said  he  lifted  it  up.  Did  he^  however^ 
rer  Attempt  to  lift  it  qd,  except  when  he  was  called,  by 
er  Bojal  Highness?  Oh,  but  there  were  hatches !  and 
irtooit  might  come  up  from  below.  Yes,  but  what  said 
Seal.  Hownam  upon  that  subject  i  He  stated  that  one 
igbt  he  went  jup  through  the  hatches,  but  finding  the 
mt  closed,  he  instantly  withdrew ;  and  jet  it  was  main^ 
itted'  that  the  parties  in  the  tent  were  liable  to  inter* 
ipciim :  but  who  swore  that  the  hatches  were  left  open  ? 
otttij  ml  best,  was  a  point  in  doubt ;  and  yet,  if  they  were 
i»  the  parties  never  supposed  that  any  one  unbidden 
trokl  dare  intrude  upon  their  privacy.  He  noW  begged 
I  direot  the  attention  of  their  lordships  to  another 
iOt,4)»f  more  importance  than  those  upon  which  he  had 
IfCttdy  touched.  Grargiula  swore  that  on  one  occasion 
e  MkW  her  Royal  Highness  sitting  on  Bergami*s  lap,  on  a 
mi'iDa  deck ;  and  Paturzo  ^wore  it  also,  and  that  he  saw  * 
er  JtoTid  Highness  silting  with  him  (Ber^ami)  on  a 
eodi,  ois  arm  supporting  her  back.  To  this  might  be 
DQliniated  tlie  negative  evidence  of  Lieuts.  Hownam  and 
linn  (  bnt  there  was  another  fact  sworn  to  by  Gnrfi;iulo 
DdPaturxo,  to  which  Count  Schiavini  was  said  to  have 
fiMi'^esen^  and  yet  he  was  not  called  to  contradict  it. 
i^iltt  was  the  natural  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this 
ifWiowtance.  What  would  be  inferred  from  it,  in  the 
iMkligation  of  truth  in  any  court  of  justice,  but  that 
ibie  witnesses  were  withheul  from  a  fear  of  what  they 
i^gbi  be  able  to  prove.  Now,  then,  without  adverting 
>  tlie  circumstances  of  the  extraordinary  rise  of  Ber- 
Mii,  to  the  introduction  of  all  his  family,  except  bis.. 
rifii^  into  the  suite  of  her  Royal  Highness,  it  resulted 
(dm  the  evidence,  that  a  number  of  these  indecent  farni* 
itifties  had  taken  place  on  several  occasions,  and  that 
ftetwards  her  Royal  Highness  slept  under  a  tent  for  six 
rec^  iide  by  side  with  this  man.  Was  not  the  conclu* 
i^.of  guilt  most  evident  i  What  was  the  doctrine  laid 
own-by  the  consistorial  advocate  of  the  Queen  as  he  Was 
ilM?  He  had  said,  that  if  opportunies  were 
ndteirciimstanoes  proved  to  lead  to  the  coiicli 
dnntage  bad  been  taken  pf  those  opportonitiii 


ciCDt  to  make  oat  adulter?.    What  beite  opMito* 

aity  Goold  bave  been  afforded  toao  in,  Uie  tetil«  aQcTftttla 

of  most  iodeceot  familiarity  were  deposed  to  by  t\»m^ 

nesset:  tbus  applying  the  facta  to  tbe  afgttiBeDl.  w  tht 

otber  aide — to  the  argument  of  the  great  connmorial  «»i 

ibority  it  va«  clear  that  the  Hoase  could  arrive  but  at^ 

coDolusioo.     One  very  singular  position  bad  heeq 

on  the  other  side— that  the  parties  bad  nevef  nudreisad; 

say,  Mr.  Bfouj|;ham  ia  one  of  hii  examioationt  hHnihri 

whether  tbe  Princess  took  off  a  stitcb  of  hercloibes  (saol 

waa  bis  word)  ^during  tbe  whole  €>f  the  loog..  itofMeZ 

Yet  the  Princess  had  been  lying  all  tbe  lime  «MbJby  ndt 

with  this  '' aingular-^lookiog,  stoutrbuilt*'  maa^^nnd.  hi^ 

cause  her  dress  was  not  taken  Qff»  il  waa  te»  btcoocliHlfHl 

that  there  had  been  no  ciimioaliiy.     Wat »  propoiltiM 

so  monstrous  ever  urged  befori^  any  tribunal«,iDonifS||av 

cially  before  such  a  tribunal  as.  this  i    Patano  jbMl  iponi 

tbat  he  saw  her  looking  out  of  the  tent  ia  a  marpiog* 

gown,  and  it  appeared  tbat  tbe  dress  of  the  Qtber  {ifitf 

was  a  kx>9e  Tunisian  robe,  and  Or.  Holland  ha4  dimNci 

tbat  it  was  the  ordinary  mode  of  dressing.    If  SQcauaW 

structjons  as  these  were  effectual,  what  waa  tobeeoM 

of  .population^    Formerly  it  had  been  said  tba(ji  hoo|wi 

and  whale»boned  petticoat  was  insufficient,  .  . 

"  Oft  hafc  we  known  that  ttveofokl  fence  to  ^1.^    .  % 
^  Though  Btiflf  yf'iib  hoops  tod  armed  with  ri^  of  wti^lt.*; 

Thia  too  frequently  ! , .  ,. 

^  Gave  way  sad  bent  beneath  a  fierce  eaibrase.'^      , .  ,,,«. 

And  waa  it  credible  that  the  Queen's  moroiiig^gQjnrjii  ^ 

made  a  stouter  resistance  i    He  (the  Solicitcuc«Gwffl0 

baldly  knew  how  to  deal  with  the  kind  of  juatifioatkil 

let  ap  on  the  other  side :  the  tedious  evidence  migbtjbl 

MsoWed  into  two  or  three  points,  and  one  of  .the  rm¥M 

<{br  some  reason  or  otber  must  be  given)  for  tbe  coihIocI 

of  her  Majesty  during  the  voyage  was  tbe  strojQgv| 

ever   assigned.      It  showed   to    what   extremUiea  thf 

other  aide  was  driven  when  they  resorted  to  excaiif^ 

ground  by  a  very  slight  examination  to  dust  and  4isw* 

jNited  in  the  air.    Protection,  they  said,  waa  0Qceiiar|[t 

the  Queen  must  sleep  in  the  tent  with  a  male  pio» 

tector.    Had  they  any  reason  to  suspect  tbe  crew  i  jd^ 

Would  not  a. person  lying  io  a  bammock>  witbiii^fQiiafll 

five  fieet  of  the  tent  have  been  a  sufficieat  prote#ioiif 

Yea,  waa. again  tbe  anawcr  jof  the  wiioese.^^    Waa  M| 

Gapt.  Fiinn  there  j  No ;  only  occasioutfja  bvl  b«  wghl 
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liftfe  been  therCk .  Lieutt^nant  How  nam  migbl  haYebeea 
there  I  Scbiavihi  knight  have  been  there;  but  tbeo  he 
was  oaly  a  Undsmao.    But  what  was  Bergami  but  a 
laadaman  i   True,  bat  then  he  was  *^  a  singular*Iookiogj 
aN^at-built"  mat!,  and  might  be  of  more  service  to  bar 
Miyesty.     But  for  the*  language  and  the  imagery  o» 
wbich  these  aiaiters  bad  ()eea  observed  on  the  other 
aide  lo  mislead  the  judgmenr,  every  body  most  have 
•been  strack   With   tl^   extravagant  absurdity   of  sock 
pretences.    Tbe  organs  and  faculties  of  men  were,  bow* 
ever,  now  getting  into  their  proper  state,  and  they  be^aa 
to  see  dearly,  and  to  judge  fairly*    One  observation 
oiade  by  tbe  Attorney-General  carried  irresistible  weight. 
What  must  have  been  the  mutual  reflections  of  these 
parties  in  their -situation  i     Here  was  a  sergeant  of  dra- 
goons, a  conrier,  an  elevated  menial,  lying,  for  montfasr 
uigeiiier,  side  by  side,  with  the  Princess  of  Wales  i  Was 
h-  possible  tbac  she  should  not  have  been  struck  by  the 
grosa  indecency  of  siich  conduct  P    Yet  she  was  now  ta 
be  held  up  as  a  woman  of  such  extraordioay  parity,  of 
fttcli  noble,  exalted,  and  refined  sentiments.    If,  for  a 
monnent^  she  bed  been  thoughtless  and  foolish  enough 
f# 'place  herself  in  such  a  situation,  must  not  reflection 
liave  shown  her  in  the  most  glaring  colours  the  impro* 
priety  of  her  conduct.    A  woman  of  the  most  ordinary 
<Jelicacy— ^  woman  of  no  delicacy  at  all— a  mere  woman 
^— most  have  been  struck  by  it.     What,  then^  was  the 
4hinclasion  i    Only  this — that  she  could  submit  from  bat 
oneasottve,  aad  that  motive  a  determination  to  gratify 
her  desires-^6  feed  and  inflame  her  insatiable  passion. 
Tbe  moral  evidence  was  even  more  cogent  than  the  di<- 
vect  testimony,  and  no  man  who  did  not  wilfully  shot 
ilia  eyes— he  repeated  it  soberly,  deliberately,  dispas^ 
aiooately-^no  man  who  did  not  wilfully  shut  his  eyes 
could   fail   to   see   tbe  obvious  guilt  of  the   accosed. 
He  defied   any  one  with*  the  soul  of  a  man  and  the 
fapilties  of  a  roan  to  give  any  other  solution  to  the 
oase.     Facttoo  might  mislead — party  might  sway-^-^we 
might  wilfully  shut  our  eyes,  because  we  did  not  wish 
to  kee  a  thing ;  but  looking  at  the  facts  as  we  ought 
to  ^k]^  fairly  and  coolly,  it  was  impossible  not  to  decide 
that  un'adulteroas  intercourse  had  taken  place  between 
the  Queen  and   Bergami.     Need   he   allude  to  what 
he    bad    mentioned    when    he  before    addressed    tbe 
Honlgi"tbe  abaepce  of  that  individnal,   who,  if  th^ 
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Queen  were  ionocent^  if  the  facts  admiued  of  expUiia^ 
lion,  might  huve  been  prod qcied  ?-*He- had  been  a  re^ 
spectfuly  humble^  obedieot,  dutiful  servant,  and  do  more 
r^discharging  ail  his  proper  duties  for  bU  aiigost  mis- 
tress, and   no  more-— a  man  without  blemish,  without 
imputation  :  why  had  he  not  made  his  appearaoce?   He 
had  approached  this  country — he  had  reached  St.  Ooicr'i 
in  one  of  the  Princess's  carriages,  no  doubt  blaaoned 
with  the  royal  arms;  but  oh,  profanation!  wbeii'biaaer- 
vices  were  most  wanted  he  returned — this  retpeclfal, 
bumble,  obedient,  dutiful  servant  returned,  not  daring 
to  accompany  his  royal  mistress  to  Eagland.    His  titter 
arrived-^Vassalii  the  agent,  afrived,  but  he  <:ame  not. 
The  counsel  for  the  Queen,  bold  and  conBdent  in  atter* 
tion  beyond  all  comparison,  had  exclaimed,  **  Oh,  ab* 
surdity  ! — among  the   numerous  extravagant  doctrinet 
on  the  other  side  this  is  the  first  time  a  person  cbaigcd 
with  adultery  has  been  called  upon  to  vindicate  himtdf 
and  his  guilty  partner  by  his  evidence  ?"    The  indastij 
of  the  other  side  was  only  equalled  by  their  coniidenoe; 
yet  they  affected  not  to  have  discovered  that  precedent 
•^that  recent  precedent  to  which  the  Attomey-General 
bad  referred,  and  which  showed  that  this  was  not  the 
first  time  such  an  expectation  had  been  indulged.    The 
evidence  of  Bergami  would  be  most  important  eitbfr 
way;  he  might  trip  and  betray  the  canse  by  bis  fmiinre, 
or  he  might  make  a  strong  impression  upon  the  House. 
Circumstances  here,  perhaps,  might  be  too  strong  40 
outweigh  even  his  positive  testimony,  but  there  was  no 
good  faith  on  the  other  side,  if,  maintaining  innoceoee 
so  boldly,  they  did  not  put  this  most  innocent  manlo 
the  bar.     He  would  not  waste  more  time  bj  dwelliag 
upon  this  point.    A  word  or  two  only  regarding  Aoai 
would  much  strengthen  the  evidence  regarding  the  pth 
l^cca,  and  for  this  purpose  only  he  touched  upon  it. 
Here  Bergami  and  the  Queen 'were  also  under  ibe  tent 
Here  she  had  no  need  of  protection,  because  in  tbe.omtr 
tent  were  two  of  her  servants,  and  who  might,  if  neces- 
sary, as  well  as  Bergami  have  slept  in  the  inner  tept 
He  did  not  impute,  even  as  a  matter  of  inference,  juU 
adultery  did  take  place  on  those  two  days  at  Aoro.;  bf 
only  mentioned  to  show  the  general  system^of  cohabili^ 
tion,  although  the  crime  might  there  have  been  eoap* 
pleted.    He  would  endeavour  to  confine  his  remarks  to 
a  moderate  compass,  and  would  touch  merely  on'iboia 
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oftbe  eatf^'-thatiiad  not  been  attached  on  -tlie  tMier 
iidtfr^As'-tO' the- Theatre  St.  Carios,  it  fvasnot  disputed 
•kMit  the  Pritice^s  was  at  the  masquerade  there;  she  was 
Mdempanied  by  Bergaoii  in  a  domino,  and  by  Louisa 
'   fiblttont.    They  crossed  the  garden,   went  throagb  a 
'4oorat>tbe  extremity,  got  into  a  hired  carriage^  and  so 
*■  Wfrt^^  at  the  theatre,    lie  laid  no  stress  upon  what  oc- 
' -  tmrnd  tb<ere ;  his  object  was  entirely  different.    What 
'^R^M  the  fair  inference  from  this  visit  of  the  Princess  so 
Mfke\ij  fARde,  and  so  accompanied?     Did  it  not  give 
t'  noat  important  confirmation    to   all   the  other    facts. 
'-  SiTtm  the  conduct  of  his  learned  friends  in  their  ma- 
-  migeltoent'^tbeir  Jealous  management— -of  the  defence, 
'  0il»blished  all  that  was  necessary:  Dr.  Holland  swore  to 
ttkefact.    The  charge  had  been  made,  and  had  been  ia 
flrfittfor  these  six  weeks:  the  attention  of  the  Princess 
</ Attit  have  been  drawn  to  the  subject,  and  she  mnst  have 
iQrlitMii-lly*wttom-she  was  accompanied  to  that  masque- 
'  fM^y  Did  any  of  her  English  suite  or  any  of  the  Ita- 
liMltdbiUty  attend  her?     If  so,  she  could  have  proved 
'Nr'Vhe  had  not  proved  it,  and  the  evidence  of  Demont 
*-Mv*tibe' point  was  rendered  indubitable.    Another  cfr-* 
^''Miastance  adverted  to  by  the  Attorney'^General  was  the 
iH^ak-fastrng  at  Genoa  and  Milan  ;   and  supposing  no. 
rc^RMce  were  to  be  placed  on  the  testimony  of  Majochi 
and' DeoioDt,  still  ihey  vouched  the  presence  of  other 
fMil^Mt,  which  must  satisfy  all  as  to  their  correctness^ 
*Je4<fllMting  that  those  persons  so  vouched  had  not  been 
"Mr^tfced.     On  p.  258,  (Ch.  p.  313.)  Demont  swore  that 
,  £MVte  Bergami  and  Theodore  Majoch'  waited  on  the 
Prilllfest  and  Bergami  at  breakfast,  and  Majochi  deposed 
tiMt  Louis  Bergami  or  Camera  assisted  him.     Why, 
tlMi,  'had  not  Louis  Bergami  or  Camera  been  called  to 
cdoChldict  Majochi  and  Demont?    If  the  other  side  did 
ooi'diai^  to  produce  them  or  either  of  them,  according 
Id  tfll'just  reasoning  k  was  strongly  confirmatory  of  the 
jr^ngldal  statement,  and  a  clear  evidence  of  guilt.    The 
tMAiftction  at  Venice  with  the  ctiain  also  deserved  a  re-> 
pfafk  Of  two.     A  cross-examination  of  great  length  had 
Varken-  place  in  order  to  enable  the  other  side^  if  possible, 
id  eontMidict  Majochi;  it  was  found  that  the  chain  was 
Mllj^t  of  one  Faono;  his  residence  was  describi^d,  and 
it'lrl^'acMed  that  at  the  time  all  the  party  were  getting 
of^'f^am  liable.    Fanno,  then,  might  have  been  caitedfi  j 
MmM  bf  .the  pertons  present  and  rising  from  ^VvMa^J 
De/:TPfirt  2.J  3  m 
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might  have  been  called ;  but  tbey  bad  none  of  tAfV 
been  produced.  It  bad  been  said  that  iu  tbe.  pnblia 
papers  there  was  ao  accouot  with  respect  tu  the  sale. of 
this  chain.  He  (the  Solieitor-Geoeral)  was  satisfied  tbisi 
this  publication  would  have  no  effect  on  the  minds  ot 
their  lordships.    The  other  side  had  produced  Anstrnuk 

gazettes,  and    had  offered   supposed  letters  ^of  BaroA 
tiDpteda,   but  among  ail  their  ten   thousand   irr€gQ« 
larities  they  had  not  ventured  to  produce  this  arachi*. 
talked*of  certificate  regarding  tbe  sale  of  the  clsaio.   Bis^ 
did  not  believe  it  existed^  or  his  learned  friends  woiikl 
not  fail  to  have  brought  it  forward.     The  facts  coaMl 
not  have  been  forgotten:   Bergami  had  been  waiti^ 
behind  the  chair  of  the  Princess— she  put  the  cbaiii 
roiind  his  neck,  he  returned  it,  and  then  thej  parted  wilJhf 
a  squeese  of  the  hand.    Not  one  point  of  this  evideoe^ 
had  been  ceniradicied.    What  answer  had  been  givisft; 
u>  the  facts  sworn  to  at  Bellinzona,  Lugano*  aoa  th% 
DevilVbridge  f    At  Bellinzona  Bergami  in  bis  courjcf!^ 
dress  was  admitted  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equaliiy  !#» 
the  dining-table  of  the  Princess,  and  tbe  same  occasred 
At  Lugano,  and  at  the  Devil's-bridge.    Mr.  fienman  h«i 
endeavoured  to  account  for  this  circmDstance  by  re- 
ferring to  the  smallness  of  the  ion;  but  BeHinsooa wa% 
it  large   and   populous  town,   and   why  was  Bermini. 
preferred  to  all  the  rest  of  theservauts?    HterominniL 
was   the   Brunswick   courier,   from  tbe  same,  caoot9^ 
as  tbe  Princess,  and  long  in  the  service  of  her  |«mily« 
but  no  such  attention  was  paid  to  him,  and  it  was  excGk 
sively  bestowed  upon  Bergami.    Connecting  all  tbese> 
facts  together,  the  evidence  was  most  iropon«otJy.CQ|»» 
firmed,  and  the  conclusion  was  irresistible.     ButX#iett/^ 
^Hownam  said  that  be  had  never  observed  any  tbiii§ 
in   the  conduct  of  the  Princess  tQwards  Bergamiiia 
the  slightest  degree  derogatory  from  her  high,  statiboi^ 
Being  asked  whether  he  had  never  observed  this  extrat 
ordinary  conduct,  and  remonstrated  against  it,  be  pOii*. 
tively  denied  it ;  but  when  the  name  of  Captain  Bcwgs 
was  mentioned,  be  began  to  recover,  and  be  then  ftrst 
could  not  recollect,    l^his  might,  it  was  saidyi  be  all  aoor 
sisteot  with  veracity ;  but  if  such  expressions  ^t^d^fftt 
passed  Mr.  Hownam's  lips,  it  seemed  im possible ,tba^:W 
should  bi^ve  forgotten  tbem.^    What,  then,  waa^  tp>w 
thought  of  this  officer's  general  evidence {..  If  aud^  a 
^ayersatipa  as  that  iritb  Captaia  Bjrig^  yhmii^fmiti 
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^ifie,  ioppoMng^  his  ef  idence  oow  given  cor^eot^  it  wA 
«t  ▼ariaoce  with  the  fact^  or,  if  not  at  variance  with  tb<!- 
liter^  it  proved  what  he  then  thooghi  of  the  character 
and  condact  of  the  Queen.  That  he  had  used  those' 
^xpressioirs  was  established  by  a  witness  above  all  re-' 
ttroacb ;  in  a  former  stage  he  was  considered  so  by  the 
Sttier  side^  and  he  was  embraced  as  an  unimpeachable- 
witness  against  the  bill.  But  the  moment  be  mentiofll* 
4i4  tbis  conversation,  the  language  and  manner  of  the 
<M>iioiel  Cor  tbe  Queen  underwent  a  total  change  ;  then 
j^OfaioaatioDS  were  thrown  out :  **  Have  you  not  lately-: 
^ned  with  the  King?  Where  did  this  conversation 
lake  place,  and  did  yo«  ever  mention  it  to  any  person 
ItefDreP^  It  happened  that  Captain  Briggs  had' men* 
tkmed  it  before ;  and,  as  to  the  charge  of  dining  with 
the- King  at  Portsmouthi  it  appeared  that  Capt.  Briggs,' 
mnmaoding  the  guard-ship  there,  in  common  with  ail 
Ae  other  officers,  paid  his  respects  to  his  Majesty.' 
Siich  were  the  attempts  made  on  the  other  side  to  attack 
i;be  veradly  of  a  witness  who  did  not  state  exactly  what 
ipadefor  their  purpose.  He  (tbe  Soliciior-General)  felt 
lire  utmost  reluctance  in  pressing  these  matters  upon  th^ 
House,  and  nothing  but  an  imperious  sense  of  duty 
Cbttld  compel  him  to  trouble  their  lordships  further,'  It 
i'«ow  near  the  hour  of  adjotirnment,  and  though  he 
I  anxious  to  confine  his  regiarks  to  as  small  a  com- 
iMMtBa  possrble,  he  was  sirll  afraid  that  he  must  make  a 
4MttntderaUe  demand  on  the  indulgence  of  their  lord- 
«iira«. 

'  the  Eurl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  it  was  apparent  that 
tfiftileBnied  counsel  had  laboured  under  some  degree  of 
kidiaposttion.  -On  all  accounts,  therefore,  a  further  delay 
iMdied  desirable. 

-^'Bdrt  Grey  was  for  from  objecting  to  the  proposal,  only 
'•ticHinorfbw  was  a  vacant  day,  he  hoped  that  the  delay 
wmld  not  render  it  necessary  to  defer  the  second  reading 
^ifae  bitt  beyond  Thursday,  the  day  originally  fixed. 

^'^'in^tSoHckor^General  observed,  that  if  he.  were  allowed 
io^Ctie  fo^  five  minutes,  be  should  be  able  to  conclude. 
(Adjdorn,  adjourn.; 

'  ijotd  Erdant  suggested  that  counsel  should  finish  on 
jBiMiuay.  \  • 

^^'Th^  Ltfrd^Chancdlor  alluded  to  certain  other  dotiea 
impoied  vpon  him  in  the  beginning  of  the  weeic,  which 
>te  ndjonrnmeot  desirable.    Hekme^i  xtc^>d^ 
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to  employ  bis  iime  betweea  this  hour  mod  Tfauftiqr 
morning. 

Mr.  Urougham,  in  reference  to  what  had  faileo  frQ» 
the  Soiicitor^Geoeral,  regarding  the  letier  of  Bamai 
Ompteda,  remarked,  that  he  w4ft  aore  his  leanwd  fricod^ 
meant  nothing^  harsh  or  offensive  to  th^  covnaci  for  the 
Queen.  What  had  been  stated  by  him  regaidiiig  ito 
letters  of  Ompteda  was  founded  in  error,  aad  he  (Miu 
Brougham)  concluded  that  it  proceeded  from  the  io^ 
8trux;tors  of  the  Solki tor-General,  mho,  he  uaderttoodl^ 
had  pceaumed— bad  dared  to  say  (which,  he  Ijraaied  after 
this  denial  they  would  no  longer  d^)  that  he  had  p 
s^u,  and  knew  of  the  exiatence  of  those  letters  &«■ 
before  he  mentioned  tbem  yesterdsry.  He  did  not  k 
of  their  existeoce  ootil  yesterday  morntng,  at  balfi'paali 
1 1  o'clock,  though  he  had  been  \vrong  in  suppoaiBg  that 
tbey  ooly  reached  London  yesterday  ararDing.  Thev  a»v 
rived  at  Dover  for  the  fiir^t  time  at  half-pest  11  on  thvm* 
day  oigbt.  After  this  explanation,  he  cooclodedr  that  ae 
one  would  lioubt  the  strict  accuracy  of  his  statement* 

The  5o/tcf/or-GeAera/.-^Whatever  my  learned  frieai* 
deliberately  states^  I  perfectly  believe. 

Mr.  Brougham  repeated,  thai  the  assertions  of  the  Seik 
citor>General  had  only  proceeded  from  mis-inatreelioa.  <  * 

The  House  adjourned  at  5  minutes  past  4  nnti)  Mdadeyu 
TIVENTY^FOURTH  DJY.^Ociober  90.        . 

After  the  usual  forms,  ihe  Earl  of  B^iearra*  aaidij 
before  the  counsel  proceeded^  he  felt  himself  oeUad  xuptm 
to  address  their  lordships.  Not  being  much  in  the  hMk 
of  speaking  in  that  Housei  he  should  not  have  tfioehled 
tbem  on  the  present  occaaion,  ^had  he  net  bees  imp^ltrfi 
to  address  tbem  as  well  from  a  regard  to  jiiatice  as  tei 
what  was  owing  to  the  feelings  of  individuals  who  #crii 
most  nearly  connected  with  him.  The  explaaatiiCMn 'which 
he  bad  to  make  was  due  to  more  than  one  noble  fiunilf  |i 
and  ha  made  it  not  only  in  obedience  to  hie  own  feelings 
bui  to  those  who  ielt  equally  with  him  as  to  what  bsii^ 
occurred.  The  noble  earl  then  read  from  TktTifmt^% 
passage  in  Dr.  Lushington's  speech,  which  appesured:tO- 
have  been  considered  an  attack  upon  Colonel  Liwiseyu; 
The  .passage  was  as  follows  : — ''  If  it  were  oecesssty  to 
follow  this  charge  further  in  detail,  he  could- adduce ochtf 
evidence  of  the  same  nature ;  but,  beforehe |Keceeded 
klo  do  that,  he  must  point  out  to  tbdi  lerikhif%  as  ei«' 
^Mpt.  which  the.  Atioruey-General  bed.  mede^  mat  tei 


iidiiiirt^^hfe  teatilnopy  of  Ladj  6.  Lindnif,  bat  tb'fitid 

OQt  whether  she  might  not,  at  some  time  or  other^  bate 
eMtnained  opinions  derogatory  from  the  character  of 
tteQoeeaof  England,     h  was  indeed  well  worthy  of 
tlioae  who  condocted  the  case  for  the  prosecotion^  it  wat 
coDsittent  with  thetr  general  spirit,  it  wnain  coneordancd* 
with  crery  throg  they  had  done  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  these  transactions,  to  ? ioiate  the  confidence 
which  ought  always  to  exist  between  the  hasband  and 
tke  wife,  and  by  such  means  to  bring  forth  facts,  wbich^ 
bjr  tb€  ioipUdeiice  and  infamy  of  one  of  them,  might 
Icttd  lo  tbe  destroction  of  the  character  of  both*    He 
ftit  nothing  boc  pity  and  commiseration  for  his  learned- 
ffitnda,  who  had  been  compelled  to  avail  themselves  of 
Um  proffered  testimony  ;  bac  he  felt  indignation,  abhor*' 
Kttct,  and  detestation,  for  him  who  had  furnished  such 
OMftoe  ^f  knowledge— for  him  who  had  basely  endea* 
wartd  by  his  own  infamy  to  injure  the  honour  of  bis 
wiStf  arid  to  blast  the  character  of  his  Queen.    Such  an* 
instance  of  gratuitous  infamy,  he  would  venture  to  affirm,; 
wee  nnt  surpassed  by  any  thing  to  be  found  in  the  r&» 
oordb  of  any  court  of  jastice«-no,  not  even  in  the  annala' 
of  tihe  Old  Bailey.    And,  after  all,  what  did  it  come  to  ? 
Tkongfii  even  the  contents  of  these  confidentfal  letters, 
fand  been  inquired  into,  it  appeared  that  Lady  Charlotte. 
Lindsay- never,  in  the  whole  course  of  her  life,  saw  any. 
inspropriet^  in  her  Majesty's  conduct ;  but  that  the  re*** 
pofmwWcb  weve:  in  circulation  had  made  so  impres- 
•imnn  her  mind.*'    From  the  allusion  in  this  passage 
to^albtfcaeh  of  confidence  between  husband   and  wi&, 
it  bad  been  supposed  that  allusion  was  made  to  the  hua«-  • 
bnild  of  Lftdy  CharkHte  Lindsay.     In   consequence  of 
tkntmnnaken  supposition  having  got  into  soine  persom^^ 
ndttda^  Col.  Lindsay  had  put  into  his  (Lord  BelcMrras'siDH 
handrail-  the  leirters-  whieh  had  passed  between. himeelf 
and  Lady  C.  Lindsay  ;  and>  having  read  the  correspond* 
enoei.  be  eould,  on  f  lie  honofir  of  a  peer  and  gentleman, ' 
asaantf'fbe  Hoeee  tlrat  there  was  not  in  the -letters  one 
wonfcwiiioit  bore  either  directly  ov  indirectly  on-  the  nnki^' 
foriQoate  case  before  theiv  lordships^    The  noble  eari'^ 
ibonght  il  neceK^ary  ro  give  a  brief  sketch-  of  the  lift  of 
Cbl.liiodiiiy>  to>  show  how  unlikely  it  waa  that  be  cottld  ' 
bane  bMn  g^y  of  itny  action  which  wonld  reu^  cbe^ 
paiinjgn  applicaMe  to  him.    Col.  Lindsay  left  fingland^iH 
•m^mif  age  tm  ladfo^  and  be  had  nttdjergotie  ^;cMfc\Mi'' 
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stHfitfia  the  poUic  8erfice  iii  that  coatifty.    H&fcmIiiM|y 
sat  down  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  House. 


'  Tht  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  that,  in  Jostice  to 
I^rned  si<ntteman  whose  speech  had  been   referred  -  to^ 
he  should  say  that  he  hao  heard  the  whole  of  his  ad*' 
dress,  and  the  impression  remained  strongly  on  bis  mind: 
that  there  was  nothing  uttered  by  that  learned  geniie-f 
man  which  could  be  interpreted  as  a  refteetioa  on  Col* 
liittdsay.    No  one  who  heard  that  speech  could  say  that, 
be  did  not  feel  tbe  same  respect  for  Col.  Lindsay  and  £^j  * 
C.  Ltfldsay  that  he  did  before  that  speech  was  uttered ;  ana 
nothins  conld  be  more  remote  from  tbe  mind  of  tbe  learned: 
eonnsei,  be  was  persuaded,  than  any  reflection  upon  theai. 
<  Dr.  LuMngton  said,  thitt  if,  in  the  course  of  whkt  he 
bad  felt  it  his  duty  to  state  to  their  lordship^  any  thinj^ 
bad  dropped  from  him  which  might  be  supposed  to  re- 
fleet  on  the  character  or  wound  Uie  feelings  of  any  in- 
drridualj  no  one  would  more  regret  such  a  circamstanot 
than  himself :  but  in  the  present  case  the  wbofe  sufu 
position  had  originated  in  a  misab{>rebension.    As  sooa^ 
Iw  he  understood  that  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  had  felk 
herself  hurt  by  the  misapprehension  which   had  taken 
place,  he  sent  her  the  fullest  explanation ;  and  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  her  ladyship  wais  per-' 
fectly  satisfied  with  that  explanation:  and  if  any  thing: 
yet  remained — if  what  he  had  said  had  given  pain  to  the' 
uoble  earl — he  begged  of  him  also  to  accept  his  apology,' 

The  Lord'ChanetUor. — (h  justice  to  the  learned  cona>' 
sel,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  there  was.  not  one  observe^ 
tioh  that  was  made  by  him  on  the  witnesses  at  the,  bar 
which  it  was  not  his  duly  to  submit  to  the  House. 

The  Earl  of  Balcarras  ex  preyed  his  satisfaction  at  the 
explanation  which  had  taken  place.  He  thought  it  right 
to  bring  the  subject  before  their  lordships,  in  order  to 
correct  the  erroneous  impressions  which  had  prevailed. 

The- Lord-Chancellor  said,  that  the  circumstance  which 
had  occurred  ought  to  operate  as  a  caution  to  persons! 
out'of  doors  against  too  readily  believing  representations 
which  might  be  made  to  them  on  the  tendiency  of  pro^ 
ceedinga  which  took  place  in  that  House. 

The  Soticitor-General  continued  his  speech  from  the' 
part  at  which  he  was  interrupted  by  the  acyournment  of> 
Saturday*     U  was  not  his  intention  to  eater  loio  the: 
details  of  all  that  had  passed  at  Naples,  hot  eome  thii^-r 
.which  had  occurred  there  were  too  strikiog  fi^r  IMoM^- 
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lljfcl^^  pMf'  ooBoiticfidr^  He  aocoMliKigl/  e«Qc4 
PMr  lordships*  i^tteotioD  to  what  hud  oeeD  stated  respecb 
tt^tbe  singQlHr  scene  oo  the  tefraoe  .belonging  to  the 
l^se  ID  wnicb  her  Rojral  Highness  resided,  on  which 
1^  1|^  been  seen  wi^kins  with  Bergami,  and  the  still 
i|f|e ,  singular  cpnduct  of  Air.  Craven  on  that  anbject» 
SS^  question  put  by  one  of  their  lordships  to  Mr.Craveoy. 
i|t-aiiswered|  that  he  did  liot  observe  any  thing  singular 
||.l|ie  conduct  of  the  Princess  towards  Bergamii  and  tbas 
MK^did  not  think  there  was  aay  thing  improper  in  their 
■llBiiig  together  on  the  tenac««  Now  it  was  impossible. 
|liXefH>ocile  this  declaration  with  his  conduct  in  cautioiw 
Igxfaer  Royal  Highness  on  the  subject.  .  if  he  had.  seea- 
i§|btng  but  the  ordinary  attendaocse  of  a  servant  on  his 
^/f^%9g9ap  when  he  saw  Bergami  and  the  .Princess  together 
1^ the  terrace,  wby.did  Jie  make  any  fepresentation  to* 
~^f  Royal  Highness  relative  to  that  circnmstaace ?  Let- 
,  suppose  that  servant  walking  on  the  .terrace  had 
i^  Sicard  or  Hieronimus,  did  their  lordships  .believe 
i|  Mr<i  Craven  wouldi  in  such  a  caae^  have  thought  it 
i^usary  to  make  the  sain^  sort  of  representation  i  No  ; 
j-.cfntion  wa9  given  because,  the  servant  be  saw  oa  the 
iniee.  was  Bergami ;  aqd  it  muit  have  ariaen  from  some^ 
I  impressed  on  his  mind  by  what  he  had  previously 
;r  observed  or  heard  respecting  that  person.  It  was 
I.  .that  the.  terrace  was  overlooked,  and  that  it  was 
Gi^re  impossible  to  attribute  any  intention  of  impro- 
Ij  to  her  Royal  Highness  with  regard  to  this  circum* 
^;.but  if  their  lordships  boked  at  the  whole  of. 
^oa^,  they  would  see  many  similar  marks  of  incantion 
imprudence.  The  publicity  of  the  circumstance, 
L  the  whole  case  was  considered,  had  not  moch 
j|it.  The  question  for  their. lordships' consideration 
1^  whether  tbey  thought  Mr.  Craven  would,  have  in^ 
pAfed  if  iie  had  seen  any  other  servant  walking  with 
,-':Queen  on  the  terrace  i  He  should  now  adrert  to 
HiLh^d  beeo.sjtated  by  Lord  Landaif  respecting  Bergami. 
vj^dlihip  haying,  in  the  course  of  his  re-examinfl|ion> 
Itioned  that  be  knew  Bergami  at  Naples,  wai|  asked^-^ 

.**  Doet  your  lorchhio  recollect  the  hamesof  the  other  sMemMts st 
|||lM»|f  Ilea  you^dvoed  jwith  her  Majesty  ?-^Tbe  servants  ;.B(Hi  do.not 
^.CiU  your  lorffohi|i  ^ate  an^  circwnstance  whiclv  haS'impressed. 
Mftotic  of  fier^AHi  on  your  mind,  without  your  knpwing  the  name 
KUtr  CfHer  Mendant  at  taMe  ?— Bergami  was  a  ? efy  singula  figure, 
"""  )ff 't.bHa  by  that;  I  feeollect  him  -by  his  figove;  bawasa* 
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'  ''Is  ypbr  lordsbip  to  be  uoAenfood  that  yoo 
with  his  name  bj  remarking  hit  figure,  and,  from  that  rimiimtamit^ 
asking  what  his  name  was  ?— I  never  asked  what  his  name  was ;  but  lie 
being  pointed  out  to  me  as  Bergami,  and  from  hb  figure,  I  did  notlN^ 
get  him  ;  f  recollected  him  afterwards  ftom  that  circumstancv." 

Now  he  would  ask  their  lordsl^ips  why  was  Bergatti 
pointed  out  to  Lord  LandaflP?    Vvaa  it  dot  plain  tinl 
that  man  had  become  an  object  of  curioaity  to  all  nhb 
were  in  the  company  ?   His  lordship  could  only  know  the 
name  of  thai  particular  servant  by  somebody  saying  Ur 
him,  ^'  There  is  Bergami ;"  or  possibly,  in  answer  to  a 
questioo  from  his  lordship,  he  was  told,  "  That  is  the 
man"    From  what  did  this  curiosity  respectine  Bernai 
arise  ^    Doubtless  from  reports  concerning  bim,  wbidi 
had  an  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  visiters.     It  was 
from  the  consideration  of  what  would  be  the  operatimi 
of  the  human  mind,  under  the  influence  of  particular  cif^ 
comstances,  that  conclusions  might  sometimes  be  de^ 
duced  with  more  certainty  than  from  facts  of  a  mole 
broad  and  striking  nature.    With  reeard  to  the  condoet 
of  her  Majesty,  Lady  C.  Lindsay  had  also  been  called  to 
speak.     The  calling  of  this  lady  appeared  to  him  a  roost 
extraordinary  selection.     Lady  C.  Ltnilsay  entered  the 
service  of  her  Royal  Highness  only  at  the  end  of  her  re- 
sidence at  Naples,  just  twelve  days  before  she  left  that 
city,  and  therefore  knew  little  as  to  that  part  of  tbe  cate^ 
But  what  did  she  prove  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  during  the  period  she  was  with  herf 
If  her   Royal  Highness  and    Lady  C.  Lindsay  walked 
together  in  the  gardens  at  Naples,   who   accoropaoiel 
them  f     Bergami   was  the  man.     If  they  renewed  their 
walks  at  Civita  Vecchia,  who  was  with  them  I    Berraii 
again.    If  they  dined  in  private,  who  were  present  i  Only 
&rgami  and  Wm.  Austin.     When  they  travelled,  Ber« 
garni  rode  as  courier :  and  their  lordships  would  recolleet 
the  extraordinary  instance  of  condescension  which  her 
Majesty,  while  on  the  road,  showed  to  this  man,  wbeo' 
she  gave  him  a  bottle  from  her  carriage  to  drink,  and  re- 
ceived it  with  equal  condescension  from  him  when  hi 
bad  done,  and  replaced  it  in  her  carriage. 

Air.  J3roi/gA//97i.— Read  what  the  evidence  is. 

The  Solicitor-General. — His  learned  friend  desired  hiffl 
to  read  the  i  vidence,  and  that  he  was  perfectly  readrto 
do.  Their  lordships  would  find  .what  Lady  C.  Lioasar 
had  stated  alp.  520  of  the  minutes.  {Def.  Pt.  I.  p.  l60»lj 
After  describing  the  manner  in  which  Bergami  came  «f 
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to  the  carriage,  and  received  the  bottle,  Lady  C.  Liadaay 
was  asked — 

Did  he  afterwards  return  the  bottle  to  her  Royal  Highnesi?— I 
cannot  be  quite  pusitivc ;  I  fancy  he  returned  the  buttle;  but  I  cannot 
be  by  any  means  positive  as  to  that.  Her  lloyal  Highness  and  1  had 
taken  our  refreshment  before  he  was  helped  ;  and  whether  he  returned 
the  bottle  to  the  carriage  or  not,  or  whether  he  threw  it  away,  I  cannot 
be  certain.'' 

That  was  her  laHyship*s  first  answer ;  but  she  was  agaia 

called  upon  to  tax  her  recollection : — 

**  Although  your  ladyship  is  not  certain,  to  the  best  of  your  rccol* 
leclioo  which  way  was  ii  ?  did  he  return  the  bottle  or  throw  it  away  ?-« 
I  rather  think  that  he  returned  the  bottle  to  the  carriage." 

'  Could  their  lordships,  theoi  after  this  evidence  of  a 
vriiness  called  in  support  of  the  conduct  of  her  Royal 
Highness,  have  any  hesitation  in  coming  to  a  conclusion 
leapectijiig  the  manner  in  which  the  bottle  was  disposed 
of?  When  Lady  C.  Lindsay  said  she  rather  thought 
Bergami  returned  the  bottle,  could  there  be  for  a  moment 
any  doubt  as  to  how  the  fact  stood  ?  And  could  their 
lordships  fail  to  draw  from  that  fad  that  only  inference 
which  was  to  be  drawn  of  an  extraordinary  connexion 
and  intercourse  subsisting  between  her  Majesty  and  Ber« 
garni?  But  he  must  call  their  lordships'  attention  to 
other  parts  of  Lady  C.  Lindsay's  examination,  to  show 
the  opmion  which  she  entertained  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  Their  lordships  would  recollect  the 
questions  which  had  been  put  relative  to  her  motives  for 
leaving  her  Royal  Highness.  She  was  asked  iliis  ques* 
tion-*"  Did  your  ladyship,  after  you  had  come  to  the 
determination  of  quitting  her  Royal  Highness's  service, 
aay  that  it  was  a  vast  relief  to  your  mind,  having  come  to 
the  resolution  of  quitting  the  service  of  her  lloyal  High* 
iiessr"  In  her  answer  she  did  not  deny  having  had  such 
u  conversation,  but  only  said  she  had  no  distinct  recoU 
lection  of  it.  She  was  then  asked  this  question  a;;a'n, 
with  the  addition  of  whether  she  had  not,  at  the  same 
time,  stated  this—''  that  you  then  considered  thai  no 
womau  with  any  resard  to  Iter  character  could  remain  in 
the  service  of  her  lloyal  Highness  ?-^To  this  the  same 
answer,  ''that  she  did  not  recollect,"  was  returned.  The 
question  was  frequently  repeated,  but  "  that  siie  did  nc^t 
recollect"  was  the  only  answer.  Being,  however,  afier- 
warda  a^ked  as  to  the  effect  of  certain  unpleasant  reports 
respecting  her  Royal  Highness's  conduct,  her  ladyship 
did  admit  that  these  reports  had  operated  on  ht:c  tsi'wx^^  %q 
Drf.  Fart  2.]  3  n 
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as  to  induce  her  not  to  xvith  to  continire  in  the  Princeis's 
service.     Her  ladyship  was,  however,  also  asked— 

*<  Did  not  your  laOxsliip  say,  upon  qisitting  the  service  of  lier  Royal 
IIiLluiesti,  thai,  if  it  had  not  lieen  tor  an  anxious  desire  to  assist  a  par- 
ticular individual  out  of  the  savinjis  in  that  service,  you  would  liave 
quitted  the  service  long  before?—!  think  it  very  poisible  I  might  have 
made  u*«  of  those  words.  1  do  not  distinctly  recollect  thai  I  did ;  but 
I  iliink  it  is  possible. 

**  Having  recalled  this  little  circuimtancc  to  the  recollection  of  jour 
ladyship,  did  not  the  former  conver^lion  lo  which  allusion  has  been 
mack',  |va>sat  the  same  time?— I  have  no  distinct  rerollection  at  ivhat* 
time  I  miftht  have  said  I  was  induced  to  remain  from  the  wish  of  assist- 
ing th:tt  individual  from  my  salary.  1  have  no  distinct  recollection 
\^hen  I  >uid  that,  and  I  certainly  do  not  think  ii  was  coupled  with  aar 
words  expressive  of  an  ill  ppintonuf  the  Princess." 

Now  this  was  the  kind  of  evidence  which  had  been  givea 
by  Lady  C.  Lindsay,  who  was  the  only  lady  called  on  the 
part  of  tlie  defence  for  the  purpose  of  supporting   the 
character  and  conduct  of  her  Uoyal  Highness;  and  their 
lordships,  upon  looking  at  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the 
case,  would  see  how  very  little  the  answers  which  Lady 
C.  Lindsay  had  given  could  be  of  advantage  to  the  ob- 
ject fur  vvhich  his  learned  friends  qn  the  other  side  bad 
called  her.    iSome  observations  had  been  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  examination  of  this  lady,  as  if  it  were  sup- 
posed his  learned  friend,  the  Attorney- Generali  had  bc^ 
trayed  some  conKdeuce  by  the  questions  he  had  put.    He 
knew,  however,  the  situation  in  which  bis  learned  friend 
stood,  and  he  could  declare  that  the  parties  in  this  case 
were  greatly  imlebted  to  his  learned  friend  for  the  delicacy 
of  his  conduct  in  this  instance.     His  learned  friend  bad 
refrained  from  putting  mauy  questions  wliich  he  might 
have  asked :  but  on  this  subject  lie  would  not  be  more 
particular.     Before  he  left  Naples,  he  must  observe  that 
other  witnesses  might  have  been  called  to  prove  what  the 
Queen's  conduct  was  at  that  place.     Sir  VV.  Gell,  Mr. 
Craven  and  liord  Lnndaff,  saw  her  Majesty  only  in  pub- 
lic :  they  dined  with  her  in  company  with  others,  but 
there  was  a  dclicicncy  of  evidence  as  to  the  dining  in  pri* 
vate.     L<*t  all  the  eflcct  be  given  to  the  testimony  of  Sir 
V\  illiam  (lell  and  Mr.  Craven  that  it  deserved,  it  would 
amount  to  very  little  in  its  influence  on  the  casew       Lord 
l^ndafTand  Lord  Glenbervie  were  but  occasional  visiters* 
As  to  Dr.  Holland,  he  seldom  saw  her  Royal  Highness 
except  at  dinner ;  lie  was  occupied  in  his  own  studies  aod 
toursuiis.    1'here  was  another  witness,  a  Mr.  Mills,  who 
fm%  called,  but,  on  looking  at  his  evidence,  it  would  be 
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fodod  tk*i  be  bad  called  on  her  Royal  Hi^linesB  only  two 
or  three  time*  while  she  lived  in  the  neiglibourhood  of 
^iiBie.  But  their  lordshipt  would  look  at  the  other  side 
of  the  picture,  and  coaiiider  uot  merely  whut  had  heen 
produced  in  evideoce  o»  this  point,  but  whai  had  been 
withheld  by  hii  Jcarucd  rrieodi.  When  evidi-nce  uf  this 
description  was  called,  why  was  it  not  the  best  ihat  could 
be  produced  i  Lady  E.  Forbes  was  in  the  suite  of  her 
Royal  Higbneii.  She  was  with  her  Royal  Highneai 
daring  the  whole  of  her  lesidence  at  Naples,  while  Lady 
C  Lindaayi  on  the  contrary,  was  only  with  tlic  Princess 
during  the  last  stage  of  her  residence  in  that  city.  Lady 
£.  Forbes'a  window  cumuianded  the  terrace  attached  to 
her  Royal  Hisbneas's  house,  and  she  could  have  given 
important  CTideoce  on  that  point.  At  Uenoa  Lady  C 
.Cain phel I  entered  her  Royal  Highneso'N  service,  and  con- 
tiouM  with  heracoDsiderahle  time.  Why  wus  she  not 
called?  But  hij  learned  friends  on  the  utiier  side  had 
made  it  matter  of  reproach  to  the  counael  tor  the  bill, 
that  those  witnesaes  had  not  heen  called  in  support  of  it. 
Bnt  surely  blatne  could  not  be  attributed  to  thfrn  o<i  this 
sccount.  It  could  not  be  meant  that  it  wus  their  duty  to 
call  these  witnesses.  The  evidence  had  been  all  prepared 
before  he  and  his  learned  tViend,  the  Attorney- General, 
were  made  acquainted  witli  the  case ;  and  it,  after  it  be- 
gan, (hey  had  applied  to  examine  persons  who  ini^ht  be 
cotuidered  a^  the  naiurul  wiineines  for  the  defence, 
their  lordahips  might  easily  conceive  what  a  clmnuur 
would  have  been  raised  on  that  score.  Their  lordships, 
dooblleat,  recollected  what  remarks  hud  been  made  incon- 
•eqoeuce  of  Lieut.  Uownatn  having  been  culled  upon  to 
■aawer  an  insulated  qui-stion  respecting  a  seaman  who 
■erved  on  board  the  polucca.  Even  tlmt  circumstance 
had  been  made  matter  ut'  msitiualinn  n^aiiist  the  party 
pToiectiiing  this  hill ;  what  u  clamour  thtii  would  have 
been  excited  had  it  been  discovered,  after  the  trial  bad 
commenced,  that  hiii  learned  friend  the  Attorney  General 
Mid  himself  had  come  in  contact  with  any  of  the  wit- 
ncssei  on  the  part  ol'  the  defence !  But  it  wns  nuw  ««'  ' 
ibat  "  those  wiinesf^ea  ougiu  to  have  been  exoniinei^ 
fore  ihia  investigation  was  ever  institute 
was  an  inainuatiuu  directed  against 
In  reply,  however,  to  that  insniuauoL 
whether  il  was  not  clear  that  every  aji^ 
iodividuali  in  the  service  of  her  Uoyst  J 
3rt2  ^ 
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as  a  mntter  of  coarse,  have  been  froitleis  and  in  Taio  ? 
Wbs  it  to  be  expected  that  persons  in  the  stations  which 
they  occupied  about  her  Royal  Highnesses  person  wonid 
have  become  volunteers  in  betraying  the  secrets  of  their 
mistiTss  ?  Any  body  who  knew  the  particaiar  individual 
to  whom  he  was  alluding  must  also  know  that  their  lips 
wotild  have  been  sealed  ngainst  all  hostile  qoestions  which 
rould  have  been  put  to  them.  His  learned  frienda,  how- 
every  had  contended  that  it  was  his  datv  to  have  called 
them  as  witnesses  at  all  hazards.  Their  lordships,  how- 
ever, hnd  one  fact  before  them,  which  must  clearly .con« 
vince  them  it  was  not— -he  meant  the  evidence  of  Ladj 
C.  Lindsay.  Let  them  reflect  upon  the  impression  made 
on  their  own  minds  at  the  end  of  that  lady's  examination 
in  chief,  and  let  ihem  compare  it  with  the  impression 
which  remained  there  at  the  end  of  her  cross-examina- 
tion. If  similar  evidence  had  been  elicited  from  her  on 
her  examination  in  chiefs  as  a  witness  for  the  bill,  it 
would  not  have  been  in  the  power  of  his  learned  friends 
or  himself  to  have  submitted  her  to  any  cross-exam ina* 
tion;  and  thus  it  was  clear  that  the  witness  mnst  have 
concealed  a  great  part  of  the  truth ;  for  would  any  person 
pretend  to  say,  that,  if  they  bad  not  cross-examined 
Lady  C.  Lindsay,  her  evidence  would  have  appeared  upon 
the  minutes  such  as  it  appeared  at  the  present  moment? 
His  learned  friend  Mr.  Brougham  next  charged  the  coun- 
sel lor  the  bill  with  conducting  this  case  contrary  to  aM 
the  Miles  observed  upon  cases  of  importance:  he  said 
that  they  had  conducted  it  just  as  if  it  had  been  an  action 
for  goods  sold  and  delivered,  at  nisi  prius.  That  state* 
ment  he  (the  Solicitor-General)  asserted  to  be  incorrect 
both  in  Tact  and  principle;  made,  though  it  had  been, 
with  all  the  weight  of  his  learned  friend's  eloquence,  and 
re- echoed,  as  it  had  been  after  him,  by  bis  friend  Mr. 
Denman.  The  real  que^^tion  was»  whether  the  witnesses  of 
wht}m  he  was  then  speaking  were  naturally  on  the  side  of 
the  prosecution  or  on  that  of  the  defence;  because  it 
would  be  absurd  for  any  prosecutor  to  call  witnesses  to 
the  bar  with  the  nature  of  whose  evidence  he  was  totally 
unacquainted,  and  who,  besides  that,  were  in  the  intere:*l 
of  the  defendant.  But  the  counsel  for  the  bill  had  after- 
wards been  told  that,  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  law,  the 
judges  wonld  have  interfered,  and  would  have  censored 
them  for  the  conduct  which  they  had  pursued.  This 
charge  he  must  likewise  designate  as  an  unfounded  one; 
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«ndi  as  n  proof  that  it  was  so^  he  would  call  the  attention 
of  their  lordships  to  what  had  occurred  on  a  recent  trial 
for  ihe  highest  crime  which  the  law  of  Endnnd  recog* 
nised — he  nneant  the  trial  orThistleuood  for  nigh  treason. 
On  that  occasion  a  person  of  the  name  of  Adams  had  been 
called,  by   the  prosecutor,   to   depose   to   certain   facta 
against  the  prisoner,  which  had  taken  place  in  the  prcr 
seoce  of  some  other  persons  who  were  connected  with 
him.     Was  it  contended,  at  that  time,  that  the  prosecutor 
was  bound  to  call  and  to  examine  all  who  were  present 
At  that  conversation  ?    No  such  thins:.     His  learned  friend 
the  Attorney-General  and  himself  thought  that  they  had 
done  sufficient  in  calling  Adams :  they  said  to  the  Court—* 
"  We  have  made  good  our  charge;  we  state  that  Adama 
was  present  at  this  conversation.     We  bring  him  forward 
to  prove  it.     Ue  says  that  other  persons  were  also  pre- 
sent :  it  is  not  our  duty  to  call  them  :  if  they  were  pre- 
senti  let  the  prisoner  bring  them  forward  to  contradict 
Adams :  if  he  does  not,  when  he  has  the  means  of  doing 
so  in  bis  power,  it  is  clear  that  Adams  cannot  be  contra- 
dictedv*    According  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  by   his 
learned  friend  Mr.  Brougham,  the  three  chief«justices 
who  tried  that  case,  and  the  two  other  learned  judges  who 
were  joined  along  with  them,  ought  to  have  interposed 
their  authority,  and  to  have  said  to  the  prosecutors,  **  It 
is  yonr  duty  to  call  these  persons;  your  case  cannot  be^ 
rendered  complete  unless  you  do  so."     But  was  any  thing 
like  that  done?     Quite  the  contrary.     When   the  Lord 
Chief-Justice  summed  up   the  evidence  in   the  case  of 
Thistlewood,  he  observed— and,  on  summing  up  the  other 
cases,  the  learned  judges  who  tried  them  concurred  with 
him  in  opinion — '*  that  as  to  the  objection  which   had 
been  made  by  the  prisoners'  counsel,  that  certain  wit- 
nesses had  not  been  called  on  the  part  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, it  was  not  well  founded.     Indeed,  if  the  observa- 
tion on  the  absence  of  certain  witnesses  pressed  either 
way,  it  pressed   against  the  prisoner,  since  three  or  four 
persons  might  have  been  called  to  contradict  Adams,  of 
whom  not  one  had  been  called."     So  far,  therefore,  were 
the  judges  from  pursuing  the  course  which  his  learned 
friend  had  said  that  they  would  have  pursued  under  such 
circumstances,  that  they  pursued  directly  the  reverse  of 
it.     He  had  thought  it  necessary  to  go  thus  far  out  of  hia 
way  to  touch  upon  that  subject,  because  for  the  last  two. 
inontbs  they  had  had  that  extraordinary,  but  not  novels  4 
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doctrine  t«iid  dowiii  first  of  aU  by  Mr.  Brougham,  thca 
supported  by  Mr.  DeninaD,  and  afterwards  insisted  apoD 
with  confidence  by   Mr.  Williams  and  Dr*  Lusbingtoo. 
He,  for  one,  must  enter  his  protest  against  it :  it  wu 
totally  untenable  in  principle^it  was  totally  inpracncablc 
in  practice;  it   was  calculated  to  frosirate  the  ends  of 
justice,  and  was  pregnant  with  every  extravagance  and 
absurdity.     He  must  now  refer  their  lordships  to  a  state- 
ment which  he  had  previously  made  in  the  course  of  bit 
speech— namely,  that,  with    the   exception  of   two  or 
three  witnesses  speaking  as  to  time,  the  defence  pf  her 
Majesty  was  a  complete  blank.     In  that  assertion  he  had 
l>een  slightly  incorrect,  for  Mr.  Hownam  had  been  called 
to  speak  to  her  Royal  Highness's  general  conduct;  and 
upon  being  asked  whether  he  had  ever  seen  any  tbiiicia 
it  that  was  improper,  indecent,  or  degrading  to  her  high 
station,  had  answered,  ^*  Certainly  nut.**     But  wbatie* 
liance,  he  would  ask  their  lordships,  ought  to  be  placed 
on  this  testimony  of  Lieutenant  Hownam?     Lieutenaat 
Hownam  had  seen  her  Royal  Highness  sit  down  at  tsblc 
with  Bergami  in.  his  courier's  uuiform,  and  yet  did  Dot 
think  that  to  be  degrading  to  her  Royal  Highness:  tbe 
splendour  of  the  uniform  gave  colour,  he  supposed,  to 
the  condescension:   it  mient,  perhaps,  do  so:  still  be 
could  not  leave  it  to  their  lordships  to  consider  what  de- 
gree of  credit  was  due  to  Lieutenant  Hownam's  testi- 
mony  upon  that  point  without  calling  their  attention  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  committed  himself  by  sucb 
an  opinion  :  to  him  (the  Solicitor-General)  it  appeared, 
that,  after  such  an  opinion,   Mr.  Hownam's  evideoce 
might  as  well  be  expunged  froiu  her  Majesty's  defesct. 
His  learned  friends  had,  however,  called  two  other  wit- 
nesses to  speak  to  her  Majesty's  character— KMie  of  whoa 
was  Vassali,  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  NapoJeon  Booft- 
parte.    A  soldier  in  the  army  of  Napoleon  Booapsrie 
to  speak  to  the  character  of  a  British  Prinocas  !    A  lol' 
dier  in  the  army  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  declare  wiie- 
ther  propriety  always  marked  the  conduct  of  a  Priocen 
of  VVales  towards  Bergami,  and  of  Bergami  towards* 
Princess  of  Wales!     What  an  extraordinary  case  roost 
that  be  which  required  the  aid  of  such  a  wituess!  Would 
it  not  have  been  better  to  have  declined  calling  any  wit- 
ness than  to  have  called  a  witness  of  such  an  equivocsl 
character?    His  learned  friends  should  rather  havesaidi 
'^  We  oppose  the  hijjh  rank  and  distinguished  birth  of 
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MT  illuatriovi  client  ReaiDMBll  such  calufflDies;  ne  ask 
vfaetber  it  w  pQuible  tor  hd;  person  who  has  ever  moved 
:n  thtaxBlled  circle  in  which  her  Knjal  Higliness  movei 
:a  detcend  ui  such  degrading  familiarUieB  as  are  imputed 
:o  her  i"  Such  ianguage  wuulil,  ni  lerntt,  l)Hve  been  dig- 
lified  and  intelligible  :  but  to  descend  so  low  as  to  ask' 
mhat  opinion  men  like  VbhhII  and  Olivier!  entertained 
>f  ber  Royal  Higbness'i  behaviour,  was  to  descend  to  h 
proceeding  so  extraordinary  that  be  could  hardly  believe 
ibu  his  learned  friends  had  ventured  to  rcson.  to  it: 
mrCf  bpnever,  he  was,  thai  now,  when  they  had  resorted 
to  il,  it  would  noi  be  able  to  mislead  the  judgment  of 
tfaeir  lordaliips.  He  would  next  ask  why  Ivis  learned 
rrieoda  had  not  called  Female  wiineEsea  to  eBtablish  the 
[Torrectnei*  of  her  Koyal  Highness's  manners  and  beha- 
nonr?  Their  tordshipa  had  lu-ard  aomeihingoF  the  lady 
of  General  I'ino,  >(iinething  of  the  lady  oT  Tomaaia^ 
the  prefect  nf  Como,  someihing  also  of  the  lady  of  the 
QaroD<CavaIeiii,  who  were  perpetually  about  her  person ; 
bat  (houi$h  the  names  of  these  ladles  graced  iheir  lord- 
■hipa*  minuiei— and  the  females  were  generally  the  beat 
jadgea  of  the  propriety  of  female  manners — not  one  of 
lliem  had  been  called  by  liis  learned  friends.  Their  lord- 
■bipi  had  heard  of  an  order  for  the  attendance  of  the 
Marchionesa  Sangraii;  she  was,  he  understood,  in  thia 
iMMinlry:  why  huii  she  not  been  produced  at  ihe  bar? 
Was  it  not  an  admission  that  the  prufiriety  of  her  beha- 
Tioar  could  not  have  been  supported  by  ibe  evidence 
wbich  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  produce,  if  it  had 
beco  produced  for  their  lordships'  investigation  ?  A.  great 
deal  had  been  said  abotit  the  evidence  of  Mnjocbi,  and 
be  therefore  trusted  that  be  shoitld  be  excused  if  he  ad- 
dfCMed  »  few  observations  to  iheir  lord«bips  upon  that 
•abject.  He  did  not  mean  to  go  into  an  examination  of 
hi*  teaiitnon;  with  the  same  minutenesi  of  detail  that 
had  been  naed  by  his  learned  friend  the  Altorney-Ge- 
■eral ;  be  ahonld  confine  himself  to  showing  how  weak 
tbo  eon  trad  ictioQB  were  which  had  been  ofi'ered  to  it. 
Majocht  had  stated  that  Bergami  dined,  for  the  first 
time,  with  her  Royal  Highness  at  Genoa,  and  that  he 
continned  to  dine  with  her  ever  nfier.  That  they  did 
afierwirdi  dine  togetlier  was  admitted  on  all  hands; 
aadf  therefore,  whether  he  commenced  dining  with  her 
at  Belliozonft  or  at  Genoa  was  immaterial.  Majochi 
«OBld  tliercfore  have  do  interest  in  deceiving  their  lord- 
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ships,  anti  it  would  be  too  mach  to  infer  that  his  testis 
moiiy  was  ultogetlier  false  because  her  Rojal  Higbness 
aud  Beigami  did  not  dine  together  at  Genua.     Bol  it  was 
in  evidence  that  they  breakfasted  together  at  Genoa,  and 
thai  after  tbey  left  Genoa  they  dined  together.    This 
might  be  an  excuse  for  Majuclii's  mistake,  if  indeed  it 
were  a  mistake.     But  it  was  likewise  in  evidence  that  her 
Royal   Highness  had  dined  in  private  with  her  suite  at 
Genoa ;  so  that  Bergauii  might  have  dined  in  private 
with  her ;  and  indeed  there  was  no  evidence  to  prove 
that  he  had  not.    Therefore  Majochi's  statement  on  this 
point  was  either  true  or  it  was  not :  if  it  was  trne^  it  must 
tell  against  her  Majesty;  if  it  was  not  true,  it  was  a  mere 
mistake,  originating  in  no  interested  motive.    The  nest 
contradiction  that  had  been  oflTered  to  Majochi  was  oo 
the  secret  staircase  which  he  had  stated  to  exist  between 
her  Majesty's  room  and  that  of  Bergami ;  but  it  was  evi- 
dent, from  the  manner  in  which  he  had  used  the  words 
<'  secret  staircase,"   that   he   meant  a   back   staircase. 
There  was  no  occasion,  therefore,  to  cull  Lieut.  Kownam 
to  prove  that  there  was  no  secret  staircase ;  and  with 
timt  observation  he  should  leave  that  point,  and  proceed 
to  the   next  which   had   been   urged    against   Majochi. 
That  point  was,  that  Majochi,  having  waited  frequently 
upon  the  Baron  Omptcda  at  her  Uoyal  Highness's  table 
whilst  at  Naples,  must  have  known  him.     But  whatwsi 
there  in  the  evidence  to  warrant  such  a  conclusion?    It 
appeared  that,  whenever  Ompteda  dined  with  her  Royal 
Highness  at  Naples,  he  dined  at  her  table  along  with  a 
large  company;  and  as  there  was  no  reason  why  Omp- 
teda  should  make  a  strong  impression  upon  his  memory 
at  that  time,  it  was  possible  that  he  might  not  then  have 
known  him.     But  when  her  Uoyal  Highness  went  to  re^ 
side  at  the  Villa  Villani,  where  she  and  her  attendaoti 
lived  more  by  themselves  than  they  did  ut  Naples,  thcD 
the  presence  of  a  stranger  became  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance; and  Majochi,  being  asked  whether  he  re- 
collected   the    Baron    Ompteda's   visiting    her    Royal 
Highness  at  that  place,  answered,  "  I  remember  it  dis* 
tfnctly." 

Mr.  -Dew/wtfu.— Where  ? 

Thr  Solicitor-Gentral  referred  to  the  minutes,  but  wai 
not  able  to  find  the  passage  to  which  he  alluded.  He 
then  proceeded.  Wliilst  his  learned  friends  were  look* 
ing  for  the  passage  in  question,  he  should  go  on  with 
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fail  commenta.    Mnjoclii  aaid  tbatbe  remembered Omp- 
teda  dining  at  the  Villa  Villani. 

"  Did  yon  ever  sue  a  German  baron  Hinlngat  lier  Rnjral  HigbncK'i 
haute  at  the  Villa  d'EiIe  J— In  die  house  Villani  I  uw  him. 
'   "  Then  ynu  do  know  a  cerliin  German  barou  whu  used  to  viiit  lier 
Ray&l  [ljghne«P — He  wa*  a  Prussian. 

"  What  wai  his  name  like,  ai  nearly  as  you  can  recollect  I — I  do 
not  re  hi  ember  the  name,  because  It  was  an  extraoriiiiiary  or  unusiiat 
Dame;  biit  be  ivaicalled  the  Baron,  Baron,  Baron  something." 

From  this  evidence  (continued  the  Solicitor-General) 
it  was  quite  clear  that  Majochi  ndmitted  his  knowledge 
of  Ompteda.  Besides,  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
subsequent  examination,  his  learned  Triend  hnd  alluded 
to  Oinpteda  as  tlie  b.iroa  witli  the  extraordiDory  name. 
He  therefore;  contended  that  the  assertion  which  he  (the 
Solicitor-General)  had  made  upon  that  point  was  futlr 
borne  out  by  appeal  to  the  minutes.  An  attempt  hart 
likewise  been  made  to  conlradict  Majochi  by  the  evi- 
dence ufCanington,  who,  according  to  the  eulogy  wliicb 
his  learned  Triend,  Mr.  Ifentnan,  had  passed  upon  liiiP, 
had  been  horn  a  gentleman.  Born  agentletnan!  How  did 
that  phrase  apply  to  a  man,  who,  liaving  the  oRer  of 
being  placed  in  the  respectable  rank  of  an  officer,  which 
might  have  opened  his  way  to  the  hiijiiest  rank  in  the 
Slate,  and  have  rendered  him  a  compnnion  for  any  indi- 
yidifsl  in  the  land,  declined  that  ofTer,  and  became  in 
preference  the  servant  of  another?  Was  such  a  choice 
consistent  with  thcqualities  and  characteristics  of  agen- 
tleman  ?  But  it  had  been  s;iid  lie  had  declined  it  because 
he  was  poor,  and  had  uo  frietids  who  i-ould  maintain  him 
ID  a  manner  becoming  such  a  station.  What  would  a 
eenileman  have  felt  on  such  an  uccasiun  ?  He  would 
nave  said,  "  Whatever  be  my  poverty,  I  will  endeavotir 
bjr  ihe  most  honourable  conduct,  by  the  utnigst  frugal- 
itjf  and  by  the  strictest  attention  to  my  duty,  to  make 
■mends  for  it — I  will  maintain  my  independence — luill 
show  myself,  though  poor,  worthy  of  ray  st^ition,  and, 
in  spite  of  fortune,  will  cnmraand  the  respect  uf  my  as- 
sociates." Such,  indeed,  would  have  been  the  feelingf 
of  a  genttemnn — and  gucIi  would  have  been  his  determi- 
natioBj  rather  than  to  condescend  to  becmne  the  valet 
of  Sir  Wm.  Gell.  In  this  manner  did  all  ilie  applauses 
wbicb  had  been  lavished  on  the  witnesses  in  defence  of 
her  Majesty,  and  all  the  abuse  which  had  been  poured 
ODtupun  the  witnesses  in  behalf  of  the  bill,  vanish  into 
thin  air  whea  closely  invp«iii;ftied.  After  theie  icn%\\k« 
'S)ef.  Part  S,J  .i  t 
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he  proceeded  to  cull  the  attention  of  tlieir  lordships  to 
Currington's  story.  It  related  to  a  conversation  respect- 
ing something  which  had  taken  place  at  the  Villa  Vil« 
luni  some  two  years  before.  And  first  it  was  stated  to 
have  occurred  in  the  kitchen,  and  then  it  was  stated  to 
have  occurred  in  the  court-yard  ;  so  that,  when  it  was 
thoroughly  sifted,  it  appeared  to  be  no  better  than  a 
mere  fiction.  But,  even  allowing  such  a  conversatioD  to 
have  actually  passed,  what  was  toe  consequence!  Was| 
a  man  to  be  condemned  for  not  remembering  a  conTer« 
sation  which  had  passed  three  years  before!  Was  hi^ 
testimony  to  be  rejected  because  his  memory  was  not 
extraordinarily  retentive  i  Was  that  the  doctrine  of  hit 
learned  friends  on  the  other  side  f-^if  so,  what  becam^ 
of  the  evidence  of  Lieutenant  Hownam  ^^^what  became 
of  the  want  of  recollection  which  he  had  exhibited  t  Hi; 
bad  not  been  able  to  remember  a  conversation  with 
Captain  Briggs  infinitely  more  remarkable,  which,  if  it 
did  take  place,  was  on  a  subject  so  interesting  to  his  feeU 
ings,  that  it  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  escaped 
from  his  memory  :  he,  too,  was  a  person  of  superior  edu- 
cation ;  Majochi  totally  illiterate.  Even  if  the  conver« 
sniion  with  Carrington  did  take  place,  what  reason  coald 
Majochi  have  for  concealiiig  hi  Did  it  cast  any  stigma 
upon  his  character?  No  such  thing.  He  was  reprc* 
sented  to  have  taken  part  with  his  mistress.  What  mo* 
live,  then,  had  he  for  concealing  it?  If  it  did  take 
place,  it  did  honour  to  his  feelings,  and  rendered  bit 
testimony,  wiien  it  (old  against  her  lioyal  Highness, 
doubly  valuable.  But,  before  their  lordships  gave  weight 
to  Carrington's  evidence,  as  contradicting  Majochi,  he 
wished  their  lordships  to  recollect  4hat  Carrington  cofi* 
tradicted  himself;  that,  upon  finding  that  out,  be  en- 
deavoured to  get  out  of  his  inconsiieocy  in  a  way  that  be 
was  sure  their  lordships  would  never  approve;  and  fur- 
ther, that  he  was  positively  contradicted  by  Sir  J*  Bcres- 
ford.  He  should  refer  them  to  the  minutes,  because  il 
was  material  to  mark  the  exact  words  of  the  question. 
He  was  asked,  *^  Were  you  in  any  other  ship  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's service  than  the  Poictiers  ?**  That  was  put  in  so 
plain  a  manner  that  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  it,  and 
Carrington's  answer  to  it  was  *'  Ko."  A  number  of  other 
questions  were  then  put  to  him,  and  amongst  others  the 
following  :— ''  You  are  to  be  understood  that  you  were 
never  in  his  Majesty's  service  before  f"  To  which  bis 
Mswer  was  again  "  Nov'^  sovVkavVl  w  "w^t^  %  ia\|td[e,  it 
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was  nqtonly  in  one  casual  instance^but  also  in  a  second. 
it  might  be  asked  what  interest  he  could  have  in  lellinff 
■0  direct  a  falsehood  f  He  (the  Solicitor-General)  would 
endeavonr  to  explain  it;  but  first  he  would  call  their  at- 
tention to  anotlier  contradiction  in  his  evidence.  He 
ftated  that  he  had  been  at  sea,  in  the  merchant  service, 
when  a  boj — that  he  had  then  been  on  land,  and  that 
ftom  the  land  service  he  had  gone  on  board  the  Poic- 
iiert;  from  which  any  person  woold  have  supposed  (hat 
be  had  entered  as  a  volunteer.  It  turned  out,  i)owever, 
that  he  had  been  pressed;  but  a  little  vanity  induced 
Irim  to  sav  that  he  had  entered  from  the  land  service,  at 
it  had  before  induced  him  to  say  that  he  was  a  midship- 
Inan.  (l  was  not,  however,  of  those  inconsistencies  that 
he  (the  Solicitor-General)  chiefly  complained  ;  what  he 
iftpmplained  of  was,  that  Carringion  had  endeavoured  to 
explain  them  away  in  a  manner  which  he  knew  to  be 
untrue.  He  would  allow  that  his  former  answers  had 
been  given  thoughtlessly  and  carelessly;  but  would  that 
f  xcuse  serve  him  when,  upon  being  asked  what  he  meant 
hy  stating  that  he  had  never  served  in  any  other  ship 
than  the  PoicCiers,  he  replied  that  he  thoosht  the  ques- 
lioD  referred  to  his  service  with  Sir  John  Beresfordf  If 
it  could  not,  then  his  mode  of  explanation  impeached 
tUe  credit  which  was  due  to  his  testimony.  But  he  had 
IJAto  stated  that  Sir  John  Beresford  had  told  him  that  he 
was  to  be  placed  on  the  quarter-deck.  Uis  woid^  were, 
^  I  told  him  I  did  uot  wish  to  be  on  the  quarter-deck. 
Tor  I  had  no  friends  or  money  to  support  me  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck; that  I  should  wish  to  leave  the  service,  if  it 
could  be  got/  Now  what  said  Sir  John  Beresford  to 
ihis  ?  Why,  he  totally  denied  it,  as  their  lordships  would 
tee  by  reference  to  p.  845;  (Drf.  Pt.  I.  p.  500-1.)  as  also 
that  there  never  was  any  intention  to  make  him  a  midship- 
man, fae  being  merely  transferred  as  such  lo  the  Thishe  to 
obtain  his  discharge.  He  was  thus  completely  contradict- 
ed at  all  points;  and  yet  Carrinirton,  who  contradicted 
fiimself,  and  who  was  also  contradicted  by  Sir  J.  Beres* 
fbrd^  wras  to  be  considered  as  completely  destroying,  by  his 
contradiction,  Majochi's  evidence.  It  was  true  thai  Sir  J. 
Beresford  had  given  him  the  character  of  an  excellent 
tailor  :  he  might  have  been  so,  but  certainly  he  had  not 
conducted  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  he  entitled  to 
leredit  in  this  case,  much  less  to  overturn  the  credit  of 
Udther.    There  was  another  fact  to  which  he  wUUedu^ 
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crII  their  lordships*  attention.    It  appeared,  from  Cair-' 
rington's  evidence,   that  another   person   was   present 
during  this  conversation  with  Majochi— a  person,  too, 
who  was  now  in  the  country,  as  Carrington  admitted  that ' 
lie  had  seen  him  at  Mr.  Vizard's  ofBce,  and  who  had  not 
been  called  to  support  his  assertions.  If  Carrington's  evi- 
dence  had  been  without  spot  or  blemish,  still  there  would 
liave  been  nothing  more  than  his  word  against  Majochi'i; 
and  it  would,  therefore,  have  been  incumbent  on  the 
Queen's  counsel,  as  the  evidence  was  on  the  balance,  to 
call  another  witness  to  give  to  their  side  the  preponder- 
ance :  how  much  more  necessary,  therefore,  was  it  for 
them  to  do  so,  when  the  character  of  Carrington  was 
violently  assailed,  and   it  was  shown  that  no  reliance 
could  be  placed  upon   his  testimony  i     What  excuse 
could  they  plead  for  not  producing  at  the  bar  the  other 
individual  who  was  present  at  the  conversation  i     Did 
not  their  failure  to  produce  him  show  that  they  believed 
Carrington's  story  to  be  untrue  ?    The  counsel  in  behalf 
of  the  bill  had  repeatedly  challenged  the  other  side  to 
produce  Mr.  Hownam's  servant,  Francisco  :  his  presence 
would   have   delighted   them  above  measure;    but  hit 
learned  friends  had  abstained  from  calling  him,  and,  re- 
lying on  Carrington's  testimony  alone,  had  not,  in  the 
slightest   degree,  impeached   Mnjochi's  testimony-     A 
great  (je<nl  had  also  been  said  about  the  phrase  ''  Nonnt 
rkordo,'*   of  which    Majochi    nad  made  such   frequent 
use.     A  more  courtly  phrase  had,   however,   been  em- 
ployed by  the  witnesses  on  the  other  side,  which  meant 
exactly  the  same  thii)<|^.     Of  neither  of  them,  however, 
did  he  complain.     It  was  not  extraordinary  to  find  that, 
wlien  the  attention  of  a  foreigner  was  pointed  to  certain 
facts  which  had   occurred  many  years  ago,  he  should 
liave  forgotten  some  of  them,  questioned,  as  he  was  upon 
them,  through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  on  a  sudden, 
»ind   before  a  court  the   most  august  and   venerable  in 
the  world  ;  and  therefore  his  partial  recollection  of  some, 
:ui(l  his  total  forgetfulness  of  others,  could  not  be  consi- 
dered a  If'gitimaie  ground  for  discrediting  his  testimony 
altogether.     If,  then,  upon  looking  to  the  other  side, 
thoy  found  that  persons  of  whom  he  wished  to  speak 
v.'itii  respect,  persons  of  high  station  and  distinguished 
i';uuiicier,  did  not  speak  always  with  decision,  but  somer 
i>mcs  said  they  did  not  recollect,  when  examined  upOD 
iticis  which  they  could  not  possibly  have  forgotteu^-^if 
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tfaey  found  that  those  persons  coald  not  satisfy  them* 
selves  with  their  recollections,  but  refused  to  swear  to 
tbem  positively,  what  argument  could  be  legitimately 
urged  against  Mtijochi's  testimony^  if  it  appeared  thai 
hit  memory  had  tailed  him  upon  facts  of  a  comparn* 
lively  trifling  importance^  and  from  whom  the  phrase  of 
^*  Non  mi  ricordo"  had  only  been  more  frequently  ex- 
tracted, because  his  cross-examination  was  longer  i 
He  meant  not  any  improper  reflection  against  those  per- 
sonages to  whom  he  had  been  alluding — his  argu« 
znent  required  that  he  should  treat  them  with  respect, 
and  great  allowance  was  always  to  he  made  for  the 
frailly  of  human  nature,  and  the  decay  of  human 
memory  ;  but  at  the  same  time  that  he  cast  no  imputa- 
tion upon  them,  he  demanded  thai  they  should  show  the 
same  charity  to  others,  especially  to  others  in  an  humbler 
bitustion.  The  learned  gentleman  then  proceeded  to  say, 
that  the  extraordinary  way  in  which  M.ijochi  bad  been 
treated  was  not  in  iheir  lordships'  house,  l>ut  out  of 
doors;  there  he  had  been  coin[»letely  hunted  down  by 
the  press  of  the  country.  Let  their  lordships  recollect 
how  he  had  been  dragi^ed  to  the  bar ;  and  how  he  had 
been  questioned  about  conversations  which  he  had  held 
with  a  Mr.  Johnson,  on  a  jouriuv  l)etween  H.istol  and 
Glocester;  with  a  Mr.  Hughes,  a  bankci's-clerk,  with 
a  Mrs.  Hughes,  his  housekeeper  ;  with  a  Mr.  Hyatt,  his 
master,  ana  about  a  variety  of  other  extraneou;«  circum- 
stances. On  his  examination  he  denied  all  such  conver- 
sations; and  because  his  learned  friend,  Mr.  Brougham, 
held  in  his  hand  the  letters  which  he  had  received  from 
his  correspondents  relative  to  them,  it  had  been  assumed 
throughout  the  whole  country  for  the  last  five  months — 
no,  he  begged  pardon,  for  the  last  three  months — no,  he 
meant  the  last  two  months— 'that  every  word  to  which 
Mujochi  had  then  sworn  was  false  and  unfounded  ;  and 
yet,  when  his  learned  friends  had  the  opportunity  of 
calling  persons  to  prove  it  so,  they  had  not  called  even 
the  shadow  of  a  witness  to  attempt  it.  Another  point  to 
which  he  must  implore  their  attention  was  this: — His 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Broui^ham,  in  order  to  show  the  in- 
fluence under  whit  h  Mujochi  was  acting,  asked  him  se- 
veral questions  about  a  visit  which  he  had  paid  to  a 
Wge  bouse  which  had  pilasters  before  it  and  centincis 
<>t  the  gates,  thereby  insinuating  that  he  had  been  al 
C^ariion-house.  Why  did  he  not  ask  him  at  ouce  vjVmi- 
iber  he  had  been  there  or  not?    It  turned  omv, v5l\.\\x^x. 
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that  he  had  been  there,  because  he  was  going  abroad  ai 
a  courier  with  dispatches  from  thrs  governuieot.  What, 
however,  did  ihe  visit  prove  ?  That  he  had,  whilst  tbere« 
heen  introduced  to  a  person  who  did  not  understand  his 
lauguage,  and  of  whose  language,  in  return,  he  wasqaite 
as  ignorant.  He  would  now  beg  their  lordships'  particular 
attention  to  the  question  put  to  Majochi,  at  p.  92^  (Ck, 
p.  i>6j  about  Camera : — 

*'  Did  you  not  also  make  application  five  or  six  thnes  to  Ca- 
mera to  be  taken  back  into  her  Royal  Highness's  service  ? — Softly  tn 
this  point.  The  first  or  second  time  that  Camera  arrived  at  hfyuk 
Camera  tent  his  son  for  me ;  and  Camera  told  me,  and  I  remetnber  it 
asvrell  as  if  it  were  now — *  Theodore  Majochi,  do  not  enter  ioto  ant 
service,  because  her  Royal  Highness  wishes  to  take  you  back,  audi 
shall  pay  you.'  I'his  conversation  must  be  put  down/such  at  it  h^ud 
I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  speak.  Camera  told  me,  *  Theodore,  git e  na 
back  the  certificate  of  your  goo<l  service,  give  mo  l>ack  such  paper,  «id 
1  will  tell  to  her  Royal  Highness  tliat  you  have  not  taken  a  fnillwr 
engagement,  that  you  have  not  been  Jii  any  further  service,  sad 
she  will  pay  you  for  the  whole  time  thnt  you  have  been  out  d^se^ 
vice — ail  Ihc  tmie  you  have  been  out  of  service,  and  all  the  damagES 
or  losses  you  have  siilTered :'  and  I  told  Camera,  'Camera,  g^ft 
me  back  my  paper ;' — btxause  I  had  already  given  liim  my  papcf^- 
*  because  rather  than  go  to  serve  her  Royal  Highness,  on  account  of  tb^ 
persons  that  are  about  her,  I  will  go  and  cat  grass.' "  * 

tityw  he  shixild  i.ave  supposed  that  Camera  woold 
have  l)een  called  to  contradict  this  conversation.  It  did 
appear  that  there  was  some  desire  to  get  Majochi  back 
to  her  Royal  Highnesses  service,  and  to  get  back  hil 
certificate^  but  Camera  had  not  been  cnlled  to  contradict 
it,  and  therefore  their  lordships  were  to  take  this  state* 
ment  of  Majoc  hi  as  correct.  Now  why  so  anxious  td 
get  him  back  to  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness] 
The  reason  their  lordships  would  easily  understand  if  tins 
facts  charged  \u  this  bill  were  fonnded  on  trutb«  Bi\ 
what  he  relied  on  was  that  a  false  impression  had  beenat- 
tempted  to  he  made  on  their  lordships' minds^  by  pntfltig 
these  Questions  to  Majochi  without  following  them  Vj^ 
by  calling  the  persons  who  could  have  given  a  contra* 
diction  to  him  if  he  spoke  what  was  not  true.  He 
begged  leave  here  to  advert  to  something  that  fell  from 
Dr.  Lushington  on  the  subject  of  a  judgment  ^iven  bf 
Sir  Wm.  Scott,  in  the  case  of"  Loveday  v.  Lovedayi^w 
which  he  (the  Solicitor*«General)  had  on  a  former  ot6ik^ 
sion  called  their  lordships'  attention.    In  statlne  that 

tiassage  of  the  judgment  formerly,  he  had  said  that  he 
lad  nothing  to  do  with  the  facts  of  that  casey  beeaiise 
they  were  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  present^  and  iW 
he  made  the  reference  for  th^  sal^e  of  the  doctrine  itsfl£ 
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Dr.  LashiDgton,  however^  wished  their  lordships  to  be« 
lieve  that  the  doctrine  there  laid  down  was  applicable 
only  to  the  facts  of  that  particular  case.  Now  this 
be   denied,  and   he  contended   thai   the   doctrine  was 

Eneral,  and  that  the  facts  of  the  case  applied  to  it.  The 
irned  gentleman  here  quoted  again  ihe  passage  re« 
ferred  to,  and  appealed  with  confidence  to  their  lordships 
whether  the  learned  judge  had  not  laid  down  the  doctrine 
io  question  as  a  general  rule  applicable  to  all  such  cases. 
Hit  learned  friend,  Dr.  Lushington,  had  also  stated  with 

5 reat  confidence  that  there  was  no  instance  of  a  bill  of 
iTorce  being  passed   where  the  female  was  above  45 
I  jeart  of  age.    Now  this  assertion  he  should  contradict, 
mot  for  the  necessity  of  the  doctrine,  hut  merely  to  show 
the  rashness  with  which  his  learned  friends  on  the  other 
aide  hazarded  assertions.    It  would  be  found  that  no  later 
than  in  the  year  1816,  in  the  cause  of ''  Barlow  v.  Barlow,** 
ill  the  Arches  Court,  the  plaintiff  had  succeeded,  although 
the  female  was  40  years  of  age.     He  stated  this  merely 
to  show  their  lordships  how  carefully  they  ought  to  sift 
the  facts  stated  by  his  learned  friends  before  they  relied 
on  them.    No  doubt  there  was  as  much  necessity  for 
lifting  the  statements  of  himself  and  the  learned  gentle- 
men on  the  same  side  with  him,  when  no  authority  was 
referred  to ;  for  it  was  only  such  statements  as  were  go- 
verned  by  authority   that    could   lead   their   lordships' 
minds  in  this  important  inquiry.    In  the  evidence  of 
Demont,  there  were  two  points  on  which  her  credibility 
wu  sopposed   to  be   destroyed.     She  stated    that  her 
Royal  Highness  returned  early  from  the  opera,  but  Sir 
Wm«  Geli  said  it  was  late  before  she  returned.    Sir  Wm. 
Gell  said  that  he  suffered  much  from  his  infirmity  while 
standing  behind  her  Royal  Highness  during  the  opera, 
and  that  it  struck  him  that  it  was  very  late.     But  look  ac 
;the  evidence  of  Mr.  Craven,  which  throughout  appeared 
to  be  of  a  more  cautious  and  accurate  description  than 
that  of  Sir  Wm.  GelL      At  p.  635  (Dtf.  Pt,  I. p.  175.) 
he  said, ''  I  should  think  it  ended  rather  later  than  usual.'' 
A|id  their  lordships  were  to  destroy  the  evidence  of  De- 
mont  on  this  ground.     Why,  it  was  most  extraordinary 
to  snppoae,  in  this  conflicting  testimony  as  to  time,  that, 
because  one  party  said  it  was  earlier,  and  the  other  that 
it  was  later,  therefore,  Demont  came  here  to  deceive  their 
lo^ships.    The  other  point  was  the  dress  worn   at  the 
matked  ball.    Demont  did  not  say,  in  an^  ^^xiolVm 
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evidence  as  far  as  he  could  discover^  that  the  dress  won 
by  her  Majesty  was  indecent ;  she  merely  described  the 
dress  worn  on  thai  occasion,  as  their  lorrUhips  would  find 
at  p.  254.  (Ch,j).  :J10.)     Now,  with  respect  to  the  tes- 
timony on  the  other  side,  Sir  VVui.  Geli  said  that  there 
was  an  expectation  of  something  appearing  from  the 
other  room — that  the  Princess  descended  and  placed  a 
crown  on  the  bust  of  iVfurat,  when  the  door  closed  agaioy 
and  all  this  with  the  haste  of  lightning.     Mr.  Craven  said 
the  time  was  so  short,  that  it  was  difficult  to  make  any 
observation  on  the  dress  of  her  Majesty,  but  that  it  did 
not  strike  him  as  indecent.     U  seemed,  then,  that  there 
iit'as  no  opportunity  of  observing  the  dress.     His  learned 
friends,  however,  laid  great  stress  on  Demont's  having 
said  that  the  breast  was  bare ;  but  that  was  striking  De- 
mont  too  hard.      Their  lordships  would  remember  the 
description  which,  in  another  part  of  her  evidence,  she 
gave  of  the  dress  worn  by  her  Royal  Highness  in  the 
character  of  a  Magdalen,  where  she  said  the  gorgt  was 
uncovered.     This  word   the  interpreter  translated  **  the 
breast,'*  but  the  other  interpreter  said  the  word  meant 
either ''  the  breasts"  or  '^  tlie  neck."     That  took  place  ia 
a  subsequent  part  of  her  evidence  to  that  under  consider* 
Ation;  and  he  would  leave  it  to  their  lordships  to  say  if  it 
would  not  be  uncharitable  not  to  give  the  same  interpre* 
tation  to  tiie  word  in  this  place.     These  were  the  two 
facts  relied  on  fur  the  destruction  of*  Demont*s  evidence, 
and  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  on  theok 
But  when  they  talked  of  the  opening  of  counsel,  and  of 
the  failure  lo  prove  statements  that  had  been  opened,  it 
Mas  impossible  to  forget  one  opening  statement  that  had 
been  made  I)y  his  learned  friend  Mr.  Williams.     It  wu 
in^porlant  for  the  defence  to  prove  that  her  Majesty  slept 
in  her  own  bod  on  the  second  niglit  after  her  arrival  at 
Naples;  and  Mr.  Williams  had  accordingly  said  that  he 
should  be  able  to  prove,  by  one  of  those  providential 
circumstances   that  fortunately  occurred  to   protect  the 
innocent,  that  her  M«ijcsty  hud  passed  that  night  in  her 
small  travelling-bed.  The  windows  of  the  apartments  bad 
been  blown  o[)cn,   he  said,  by  the  violence  of  the  windi 
on  that  niuht,  and  the  servant  who  came  to  close  them 
mws  her  Majesty  in  bed.     But  that  servant  had  not  been 
called,  and  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  prove  this  impart* 
ant  fuct ;  and  yet  his  learned  friends  had  the  grace  to  con* 
plain  that  the  opening  statements  of  the  Attorney*Geneial 
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had  not  been  proved.  He^  perhaps,  could  show  the  cause 
of  this  fact's  not  being  proved  :  for  it  turned  out,  from 
Sicard's  evidence,  that  it  was  on  the  night  of  her  Majesty's 
arrival  at  Naples  that  the  wind  was  so  high;  and,  pro* 
beblyj  that  was  the  night  on  which  this  circumstance  oc- 
corred  on  which  Mr.  Williams  had  relied  so  confidently. 
It  was  impossihie,  when  talking  of  Naples,  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  extraordinary  change  which  took  place 
in  ber  Majesty's  situation  after  quitting  tliat  place.  At 
Maples  she  was  surrounded  by  respectable  persons  be- 
loBging  to  her  own  or  her  adopted  country — such  as 
Lady  £•  Forbes,  Lady  C.  Lindsay,  Sir  William  Gell,  the 
Honourable  Keppel  Craven,  and  Captain  Hesse.  In  ge- 
neral she  was  found  afterwards  surrounded  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner.  Her  Jame  dhonnenr  was  the 
Countess  Oldi,  whose  manners  had  been  described  as  not 
Tery  fascinating ;  and  the  other  persons  of  her  suite  were 
Schiavini,  Vassali,  Olivieri,  and  various  persons  of  the 
same  description,  most  of  them  ex-ofiicers  of  the  armies 
that  had  served  under  Bonaparte.  Foradaughierof  a  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  and  also  the  sister  of  a  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
that  was  an  extraordinary  selection  of  attendants.  It 
was  strange  to  select  men  who  had  served  in  the  armies 
which  bad  overthrown  the  dominion  of  her  father— -which 
had  insnited  and  triumphed  over  her  father  and  her  bro- 
ther—that brother  who,  having  sworn  that  he  would 
never  sheathe  his  sword  till  he  had  avenged  those  injuries, 
was  at  that  moment  marching  to  oppose  this  army.  Yet 
these  were  the  individuals  whom  a  daughter  of  Bruuswick 
selected  as  her  associates,  withdrawing  herself  from  the 
•Qciety  of  all  the  English  in  her  neighbourhood.  How 
was  this  to  be  explained?  Could  it  be  accounted  for  in 
anj  other  way  than  by  referring  it  to  that  dominion 
which  was  exercised  over  her  mind  and  faculties  by  Ber- 
sami  i  This  could  not  have  been  a  voluntary  influence. 
aalp  in  order  to  account  for  all  these  things,  they  were 
told  that  her  Majesty  had  been  forced  into  exile  and 
banbhment,  and  arguments  had  been  built  on  the  sup- 

Ebied  troth  of  that  statement.  Jjeaving  this  country^ 
owever,  was  her  own  voluntary  act.  It  was  well  known 
that  the  proposition  came  from  herself,  and  was  assented 
%Of  and  merely  assented  to,  by  the  individuals  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  And  yet  their  lordships  were  told  that  all 
reanlted  from  this  banishment.  In  an  early  stage  of  this 
inquiry  appeals  had  been  made  to  the  rei^n  q(  ^^la^ 
Def.  Fart  S  J  3  p 
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VII [.,  and  lo  ilic  conduct  of  that  monarcli.  These  ap» 
peals  were  then  thought  sufficiently  high  for  the  purpowt 
of  tins  defence  ;  but  at  last  the  names  of  Anne  Boleyn  and 
Henry  VIII.  became  familiar  to  people's  minds.  A  higher 
stimulus  was  then  thought  necessary ;  and,  accordingly,  in 
a  later  stage  of  the  proceeding,  his  learned  friend.  If  r. 
Denman>  whom  he  had  long  known^  and  whose  character 
he  loved  and  admired,  thought  fit  to  say,thatin  tbehistoij 
of  the  world,  in  ail  ages  of  either  the  ancientorthe  modem 
world,  he  knew  of  no  parallel  to  this  proceeding,  unless 
in  the  annals  of  Kome,  in  the  worst  period  of  her  history 
and  under  the  worst  and  most  infmnousof  her  soverdgnSi 
Her  Majesty  liad  been  represented  to  stand  at  present  io 
a  situation  similar  to  that  in  which  Octavia  was  placed. 
Now  how  could  he  answer  that  allegation  but  by  showiog 
in  what  situation  Octuvia  did  stand?  Octavia's  father 
had  been  murdered  by  Nero ;  her  brother  had  been 
murdered  by  Nero  in  her  presence.  She  herself,  as  vir- 
tuousand  spotless  an  individual  as  there  was  in  theworMi 
was  accused  of  a  criminal  intercourse  with  her  slave. 
There  was  however,  no  semblance  of  truth  in  that  charge; 
she  had  never  advanced  that  slave  to  honours — had  never 
slept  in  the  same  room  with  him.  Yet,  without  evidencei 
she  was  convicted  and  sent  into  banishment.  Wbattbeo 
took  place  ?  A  monster  who  had  been  employed  by 
Nero  to  murder  his  mother,  Agrippina,  was  applied  to 
murder  Octavia.  The  confession  was  made  on  oath,  and 
the  proofs  of  it  uere  taken.  Her  veins  were  opened ;  bat 
as  they  did  not  discharge  quite  enough  of  blood,  she  was 
thrown  into  a  veasel  filled  with  warm  water;  and  her  head 
was  afterwards  cut  off  and  sent  to  Rome,  to  Nero.  (A 
Peer.—**  To  Poppasa.")  That  was  to  Nero,  He  knew  not 
what  to  say  to  his  learned  friend,  when  he  thought  him- 
self justified  to  say,  in  a  court  of  justice,  that  thisi  case 
of  Octavia  not  only  bears  a  resemblance,  but  is  the  only 
case  in  ancient  or  modern  history  to  be  compared  to  the 
present  proceeding.  When  he  had  heard  this  comparisoo 
made  his  blood  thrilled  with  horror,  and  he  hardly  knew 
where  he  w<ns,  or  who  was  speaking.  But  his  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Uenaian,  in  making  this  comparison,  had 
not  even  the  merit  of  the  invention  :  the  idea  had  not 
originated  with  his  learned  friend  ;  fur  he  found  in  a 
newspaper,  published  some  days  before  the  speech  of  hif 
learned  friend  was  delivered,  an  advertisement  of  a  work, 
entitled  *^  Nero  Vindicated;''  and  published  by  whom? 
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i9|y  m  man  of  whom  he  knew  nothing  himself;  but  who 
was  well  known  to  the  public — "  Published  by  W.  Hone, 
Ididgate-hill !"  His  learned  friend,  Mr.  Denman,  had, 
therefore,  condescended  to  make  himself  the  instrument 
of  that  person,  and  to  introduce  before  that  high  and 
august  assembly  a  comparison  injurious  to  the  character 
of  the  monarch.  What  would  his  learned  friends  say,  if 
he,  in  answer  to  the  argument  founded  on  the  boldness 
of  her  Majesty  in  coming  forward  to  meet  the  charges 
•gainst  her,  were  to  quote  the  address  of  Silius  to  the 
wife  of  Claudius,  when  endeavouring  to  excite  her  to  the 
commission  of  treason  :— '^  lusoniibus  innoxia  comilia ; 
JUigitm  mamfestis,  subsidium  ab  audacia  petendumT*  He 
would  not  have  dared  to  make  any  allusion  to  tlie  history 
of  this  period  if  he  had  not  found  these  words  in  ^almost 
the  same  pages  that  had  been  quoted  by  his  learned 
friends;  nor  did  he  wish  these  words  to  be  considered  ap- 
plicable to  her  Majesty,  for  in  neither  case  did  he  believe 
there  was  the  slightest  resemblance.  A  great  deal  had 
been  said  about  the  balls  at  the  Barona,  and  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  go  at  large  into  that  pari  of  the  subject. 
He  would  only  request  their  lordships  to  recollect  where 
those  balls  took  place-^at  her  Royal  Highnesses  residence 
•t  the  Barona — and  that  no  persons  of  rank  were  found 
atlendiflg  them  but  Coraccia,  the  ex- prefect  of  Cotno, 
and  bis  wife.  This  was  extraordinary  when  it  was  recol- 
lected that  the  Barona  was  at  the  very  gates  of  Milan. 
Ooce  or  twice  it  might  have  occurred,  but  there  seemed 
lo  have  been  no  other  kind  of  entertainments.  What  was 
the  reason  that  in  this  residence,  so  near  a  large  and,po- 

Iialous  city,  her  Majesty  was  visited  by  none  of  the 
talian  nobility?  Referring  again  to  what  passed  at 
Villa  d'Este,  acting  with  her  own  servant,  dancing  on  a 
•tage  before  ^00  people,  did  appear  to  him  to  be  indica- 
tioDS  of  something  like  a  degradation  from  her  Majesty's 
jack  and  station.  Again,  as  to  what  was  said  of  the  ex- 
hibitions of  Mahomet,  he  could  not  help  adverting  to  the 
extraordinary  manner  in  which  this  bill  had  been  met. 
A  Mr.  G.  Sharpe  had  been  called  to  state  that  he  was 
ODce  present  at  a  dance  in  the  East,  that  he  saw  nothing 
iodecent  in  that  dance— and  that  it  was  exhibited  before 
,the  governor,  the  governor's  lady,  and  other  persons  of 
vespectability. ;  and  from  this  their  lordships  were  to  infer 
that  there  was  nothing  indecent  in  the  exhibitions  of  Ma- 
homet.   The  learned  gent,  then  adverted  to  th«  ^^\dR\i^^ 
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of  Sir  W.  Gell  and  Mr.  Hownam  respecting  this  danc^ 
He  also  quoted  that  description  of  a  dance  irom  "Boor* 
goanne's  Travels  in  Spain/'  which  has  already  been  ad* 
verted  to  more  than  once ;  and   he  contended  that  Ma^ 
jochi  ought  to  be  believed  because  none  of  the  servants 
Mho  were  alleged  to  have  seen  the  exhibitions  of  Ma- 
homet had  been  called.     His  learned  friends  bad  not 
touched^  or. but  very  slightly,  on  the  transactions  at  Villa 
d'Este ;  and  here  he  would  observe,  that  if  bis  learned 
friends  could  not  have  contradicted  these  facts  by  wit* 
nesses  of  their  own,  they  Aight  have  called  the  friends 
and  neighbours  of  the  adverse  witnesses  from  Italy,  to  im- 
peach their  character  and  credit.    Their  lordships  would , 
remember,  among  other  circumstances,  that  in  a  pado* 
vanella  her  Miijesty  was  seen  sitting  on  Bergami's  knee. 
Was  any  witness  called  to  contradict  that  fact  ?     No :  it 
was  most  extraordinary  that  the  only  person  called  wu 
Vassnii,  who  had  never  been  in  her  Majesty's  service  till 
after  that.     His  learned  friends,  instead  of  calling  wiU 
posses  from  the  Villa  d'Esle  to  contradict  the  facta  al- 
leged there,  went  to  Pesaro  for  witnesses,  to  prove  whsC 
iVas  not  done  at  Pesaro.     He  next  begged  to  direct  their 
lordsliips' attention  to  the  evidence  of  tialdini,  a  witness 
on  whom  his  learned  friend,  Or.  Lusbington,  had  made 
some  observations.    Their  lordships  would  ret:oilect  that 
Dr.  Lushington  contented  himself  with  making  soiiifl 
comments  upon  the  improbability  of  the  case.    This 
man  had  gone  up  stairs  at  this  house ;  he  bad  suddenly 
opened  the  door,  and  seen  her  Royal  Highness  and  Bei^ 
gami  sitting  upon  a  chair  or  a  sofa,  Bereami  having 
his   bands,    one   round   the  neck  of  her   Ivoyal  Higt^ 
ness,  and  the  other  upon  her  breasts.      Bergami  then 
started  up,  and    asked    him    what  be  did   there;   to 
which  the  witness  replied.     Now,  becanse  the  witnessi 
in   his    confusion,    said   that   he  only    observed   them 
for  a  moment,  his  learned  friend  had  inferred  that  the 
whole  evidence  on  this  point  was  a  story.     Their  lord- 
ships, on  referring  to  p.  3Q7  of  the  printed  minutes,  (Ck. 
p.  423.)  would  see   the  whole  particulars   of  tbe  case. 
They  would  not  fail  to  mark  the  curious  conduct  of  his 
learned  friend.     A  story  was  told  by  a  witness,  upon  bis 
oath,  bearing,  as  he  (the  Solicitor*General)  contended^, 
no  impossibility  whatever  on  the  face  of  it.    These  cir* 
cumstances  having  occurred,  the  witness  withdrew,  as 
every  man  under  bis  circumstances  naturally  would  do. 
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What  was  there  of  improbabtlityi  then^  in  his  accooatt 
Bat*  if  it  were  untrue,  his  learned  friends  had  the 
laeans  of  contradicting  it.  It  was  told  at  the  time,  at  a 
period  very  recently  ai'ier  the  transaction  itseU'  had  taken 

Elace:  it  was  known  that  the  factor  had  been  called  for 
ere  as  a  witness;  and  his  son  might  have  been  called  to 
contradict  Galdini.  Would  their  lordships,  upon  a 
▼ague  and  general  observation  of  Dr.  Lushington,  con- 
cur with  the  learned  gentleman  in  discrediting  this  evi^ 
dence  f  IF  it  was  to  be  discredited,  it  ought  to  be  dis^ 
proved  ;  but  if  it  could  not  be  so  disproved,  could  any 
thing  be  more  strong  or  conclusive  than  the  nature  of 
the  testimony  i  Another  witness,  upon  whom  no  coqi« 
aeDis  had  been  ventured  by  his  learned  friends,  was 
Gain,  who  spoke  to  the  affair  at  the  inn  of  Barlisina, . 
where  he  was  a  waiter.  He  said,  "  the  company  had 
gone  into  the  second  room.  I  went  to  go  and  clear  the 
table^  and  I  saw  the  Baron  holding  an  arm  upon  the 
•hoolder  of  the  Princess,  and,  at  the  moment  that  I  was 

going  into  the  room,  I  saw  the  Baron  give  her  a  kiss; 
ut  I  did  not  enter^  for  they  told  me  immediately  to  go 
away.''  Now  it  was  very  material  to  advert  to  the  cross- 
examination  of  this  witness;  for  iheir  lordships  would 
there  find  abundant  matter  offered  to  his  learned  friends 
for  the  production  of  witnesses  to  contradict  his  testi* 
mony.  He  was  asked  who  was  present  on  an  occasion 
he  had  just  adverted  to;  and  he  replied,  about  8  or  10 

Eersons — Captain  Vassali,  the  Professor  Mochetti,  an 
laglishman  whom  he  did  not  know,  and  others.  The 
evidence  of  Galli,  therefore,  related  to  a  transaction 
that  took  place  in  the  presence  of  all  these  persons,  who 
were  at  that  time  dining  with  her  Royal  Highness. 
Every  word  he  had  uttered  on  this  subject,  consequently, 
might  have  been  contradicted  by  any  one  of  the  iodivi* 
duals  so  present.  Were  they,  then,  to  reject  this  evi- 
dence upon  no  better  ground  than  that  which  had  been 
assigned  by  Dr.  Lushingtoo — namely,  that  he  was  waiter 
at  an  inn  in  Barlisina  ?  It  should  be  desired  by  their 
lordships,  that  some  one  of  those  who  had  been  present 
at  the  time  he  spoke  of  should  be  put  into  the  witness- 
box;  and  then,  if  his  learned  friends  should  object  to 
that  course,  would  the  House  reject  the  evidence  i  There 
was  another  fact  which  well  deserved  to  be  noticed*— 4ie 
meant  relative  to  the  statement  made  about  the  busts  at 
the  Vilia  Brand i.    A  person  came  thercj  it  ^eexa^^^  \» 
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take  one  bust  of  her  Royal  Highneas,  and  another,  at 
the   same   time>  of  Bergami.    These   two   busts,  when 
finished,  were  placed,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Sac- 
chi,  in  ihe  room   of  Bergami.    Any  witness  at  Pesaro 
might  have  contradicted  that  circumstance.    Their  lord- 
ships could  not  but  draw  their  inference  from  such  facti 
as  these,  all  tending,  as  they  did,  to  one  (conclusions 
that  conclusion  upon  which  the  institution  of  the  present 
proceeding  rested.     He  should  weary  their  lordships  if 
he  went  farther  into  this  evidence;  and  he  would  there- 
fore satisfy  himself  by  directing  their -attention  generally 
to  what  took  place  during  her  Royal  Highness's  residence 
at  the  Villa  d*£8te.    There  their  lordships  would  find  the 
parties  living  together  in  the  utmost  familiarity  ;  walk« 
ing  arm  in  arm  together,  like  husband  and  wife ;  going 
upon  the  lake  together  in  a  canoe ;  and,  on   one  occa^ 
sion,  her  Royal  Highness  sitting  upon  a  bench  with  Ber- 
gami, and  pulling  him  down  upon  it  again,  when  he  had 
risen  to  walk  away ;  and  a  great  variety  of  facts,  to  many 
of  which  it  was  not  his  intention   more  particularly  to 
allude,  after  the  sifting  which  the  whole  case  had  un- 
dergone.    But  he  must  beg  to  advert  once  more  to  the 
transactions  at  Catania,  which  had  been  so  properly  and 
so  strongly  commented   on  by  the  Attorney-Generah 
The  House  would  recollect  that,  at  Catania,  Demont  and 
Mariette  Bron  slept  in  the  same  room.    Bergauii's  rooB 
was  on  one  side,  and  that  of  her  Royal  Highness  on 
ihe  other.    Bergami  occupied  a  room  which  belonged  ta 
the  Countess  Oldi,  his  sister ;  but  she,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  Bergami,  was  removed  into  the  room  of  her 
Royal  Highness;  and  the  little  Victorioe  also  slept  in 
the  same  room  with  her.     Now  it  was  distinctly  and  po- 
sitively sworn  by  Demont,  that  in   the  courae  of  the 
night,  when  she  came  up  stairs,  finding  her  Royal  High* 
ness  had  retired,  and  she,    Demont,  not   having  been 
ealled  to  dress  her  Royal  Highness,  according  to  usu^ 
custom,  the  room-doors  being  closed,  she  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  heard  the  cries  of  the  child  Victoriiie,  and 
the  Countess  Oldi  endeavouring  to  pacify   her.    This 
was   a   very   strong   fact ;    but  his  learned  friend  had 
contended  that  this  was  not  all  the  same  night.    He 
(the  Solicitor-General)  maintained  it  was  clearly  and 
distinctly  the  same  night.     It  was  most  positively  sworn 
to  be  so;  that  the  night  of  the  child's  crying  and  the 
Counte&s'a  endeavouring  to  pacify  her  was  the  same  a^ 
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ihal  which  preceded  the  morning  he  was  about  toallade 
to.  The  questions  which  elicited  the  inrormation  had 
been  put  over  and  over  again.  Demontt  rising  at  her  usual 
hoor»  about  9  o'clock,  remained  till  10  in  her  own  room* 
Before  she  retired  her  Royal  Highness  came  out  of  the 
adjoining  room — that  occupied  by  Bergami— with  her 
two  pillows  in  her  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  into 
her  own  room.  The  moment  her  Royal  Highness  saw 
Demont  she  started,  as  naturally  she  might  do,  with 
•arprise.  Now,  if  that  evidence  was  not  disproved,  and 
this  case  was  proved,could  his  learned  friends  contend,for 
a  moment,  that  it  was  not  clear  and  distinct  evidence  of 
an  adulterous  intercourse  during  thai  night  f  Such  was 
the  conclusion  to  which,  he  thought,  every  man  must 
arrive  on  this  point.  The  learned  gent,  proceeded  to 
defend,  at  some  length,  the  character  of  Demont's  testi- 

aanony,  which,  he  contended,  was  in  noway  impeached 
by  the  variation  it  contained  relative  to  the  fact  of  her 
half-sister's  having  been  present  or  absent  on  the  occa- 
tion  just  mentioned.    She  only  deposed  to  the  best  of 

.  her  recollection.  He  then  quoted  Mr.  Brougham's  pledge 
to  bring  forward  Mariette  as  a  witness,  and  went  on  to 
argue  upon  the  singularity  of  her  being  withheld,  and 
the  expediency  of  her  being  produced,  if  her  Majesty's 
coQDsel  had  no  fear  oF  the  truth  coming  out.  A^r. 
Brougham  had  asserted  that  she  was  quite  a  gratuitous 
witness,  and  came  forward  solely  out  of  a  desire  for  the 
justification  of  her  royal  mistress.  Now  he  (the  Solici- 
tor-General) did  apprehend  from  all  this  that  Mariette 
must  have  been  the  most  efficient  and  the  best  possible 
witness  for  the  defence,  and  in  a  situation  to  contradict 
her  sister  on  very  many  material  points.  No  satisfactory 
reason  had  been  assigned  for  the  withholding  of  her ;  and 
It  would  be  difficult  for  the  other  side  to  assign  one,  after 
the  high  terms  on  which  Mr.  Brougham  had  spoken  to  her 
character.  If  she  was  not  to  be  called  for  the  purpose  of 
contradicting  Demont,  what  would  they  say  as  to  the  credit 
of  Demont's  story  ?  It  was  impossible  for  any  man  reason- 
ably to  doubt  it.  But  it  was  not  by  Mariette  Bron,  not 
by  her  only,  thht  the  Queen's  counsel  could  be  enabled  to 
contradict  Demont.  The  Countess  Oldi  would  be  a  com* 
petent  witness  to  prove  precisely  the  same  facts.  The 
Countess  Oldi  might  have  proved  that  her  Royal  Highness 
was  not,  during  the  whole  of  the  night,  out  of  the  room 
was  occupied  by  her.    This  negaiUe  \xi\^x  Vvib^n^ 
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been  establislied  by  two  witnesgesj  neither  of  whom  haH 
his  learned  friends  venture  to  produce  at  the  bar,  thoagfa 
they  ought  both  to  have  been  confidently  called^  in  ormr 
to  disprove  Demont's  story.     But  his  learned  friends,  bf 
their  conduct,  had  admitted  that,  in  fact,  that  story  codU- 
not  be  disproved;  and  thus  had  afforded  the  slrongesf 
possible  confirmation  to  the  testimony  of  the  witneai. 
Were  their  lordships  to  decide  on  the  evidence  eiveo  at 
their  bar;  and,  not  only  upon  that,  but  upon  such  aa  bit 
learned  friends  might  yet  offer,  and  oueht  to  have  lud 
before  them  ?    Surely  liiey  were.    Was  this  a  legitiiiiate 
mode  of  reasoning?     Was  this  a  legitimate  mode  of 
arriving  at  the  truth  i    If  it  was,  never  was  a  case  bioic 
strongly  established.     Here  was  ample  evidence,  notdis* 
proved  on  the  one  side,  and  none  offered  on  the  other  aids 
to  disprove  that  an  adulterous  intercourse  between  her 
Koyal  Highness  and  Bergami  had  taken  place  at  CataBia  > 
— an  intercourse  of  which  no  reasonable  man  could  enter- 
tain a  doubt.    The  learned  gentleman  went  on  to  noiiea 
the  case  at  Turin.    There  the  witness  told  their  lordshipa 
that  he  went  accidentally  through  tiie  room  of  Bergaat 
into  that  of  the  Countess  Oldi,  in  consequence  of  a  mes« 
sage  which  he  was  charged  with ;  and  that  he  saw  Bergami 
coming  out  of  the  room  of  her  Royal  Highness  in  hia 
night-gown  and  stockings,  having  no  other  part  of  Ut 
dress  on.    It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  dilate  maeh 
upon  this  point ;  but  it  was  evidence  which  the  Countess 
Oldi  was  not  called  on  to  contradict.    That  party  mighl 
be  called  to  every  part  almost  of  this  case;  thiere  was 
scarcely  a  fact  which  might  not  have  been  contradicted 
or  proved  by  the  Countess  Oldi.    She  entered  (according 
to  their  case— the  case  of  the  counsel  for  tlie  bill)  inta 
the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness,  for  the  absolate  puiv- 
pose  of  assisting   this  illicit  correspondence.     Id   the 
whole  course  of  these  transactions  ii  resulted  from  the 
evidence  that  such  was  the  position  of  the  Countess  Oldif 
owing  to  the  disposition  of  the  apartments,  that  sho 
might  have  disproved  every  case  that  was  charged.    The 
Solicitor- General  then  reviewed  the  evidence  of  Barbara 
Kress,  which  strongly  corroborated  the  last  testimony  be 
had  quoted.     It  was  now  some  weeks  since  Kress  was 
examined   at  the   bar,   and,   notwithstanding   that  ibt 
learned  counsel  on  the  other  side  had  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  impeaching  her  credit,  it  still  remained  abow  • 
all  impeachment — it  was  still  unanswered,  whateirer  had 
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tieen  the  attempts  made  to  impagn  it  This  witness 
■wore  distinctly  that  she  saw  her  Roya]  Highness  in  the 
bed-room  of  Bergami,  sitting  on  that  bed^  in  n  way  which 
bad  been  so  often  described.  Could  she  be  mistaken  in 
the  person  of  her  Royal  Highness?  As  if  to  guard 
against  that  inference^  at  the  very  moment  she  was 
giving  her  testimony  her  Ruval  Highness  was  sitting 
opposite  to  her  in  a  chnir.  She  swore  positively  that  it 
was  her  Royal  Uighnef^s  ;  and,  at  a  further  stage  oC  her 
evidence,  her  Royal  Highness  withdrew  from  the  House. 
It  was  suggested,  on  tiie  other  hand,  that  it  might  have 
been  not  the  Princess,  but  the  Countess  Oldi.  If  so, 
nobody  so  well  as  the  Countess  Oldi  could  have  dis- 
proved  the  fact ;  and  if  it  wa»  not  so,  it  was  perfectly 
dear  that  the  person  must  have  been  her  Royal  High- 
ness. What  other  eflfectual  evid,ence  could  the  other 
<K>ansel  bring,  but  that  of  the  Countess  Oldi,  to  bear 
with  any  weight  against  that  of  Barbara  Kress.  Captain 
Vassali  was,  however,  called  in ;  and  he  told  the  House, 
with  afirecision  which  was  absolutely  marvellous  and  in- 
credible, after  a  lapse  of  three  years,  where  her  Royal 
Highness  had  dined,  where  she  had  slept,  and  how  she 
bad  passed  even  the  intervals  between  dinner  and  supper. 
This  certainly  evinced  a  most  extraordinary  memory  ; 
bat,  with  regard  to  the  time  they  passed  at  Munich,  hitf 
want  of  memory  was  almost  as  remarkable,  on  this  occa- 
sion he  coald  not  give  a  distinct  account  of  where  she 
dined  or  slept  on  any  one  day  or  nis^t  during  that  period. 
Lieut.  Hownam,  speaking  of  the  Princess's  residence  at 
Garlsruhe,  deposea  that  she  slept  out  mostly ;  but  from 
Vassali  it  appeared  that  every  evening  she  was  absent 
from  her  own  residence.  Was  it  possible,  ho^^evcr,  to 
pot  the  evidence  of  Vassali  in  opposition  to,  or  in  con- 
trast with,  the  evidence  of  this  woman,  Barbara  Kress  ? 
He  thought  not;  and,  after  all,  who  was  Vassali?  He 
wasj  it  appeared,  a  pensioner  in  the  service  of  her  Royal 
Highness;  a  friend  of  Bergami;  a  person  actively  em- 
plojed  iu  collecting  witnesses— identified  in  that  employ- 
ment; he  it  was  who  had  received  large  sums  of  money 
for  that  purpose.  He  was  actually  identified  with  this 
caote,  and  had  every  interest  to  promote  it  as  much  as* 
was  in  his  power.  He  (the  Solicitor-General)  would  ask, 
in  confidence,  then,  whether  they  would  believe  this  wit- 
oeu  in  opposition  to  Kress?  But  there  remained  another 
cifsomstaiiee  of  importance;  it  wui  depuseiV  \>^  N^%v^\\^^ 
Dff.  Fmrt  2.]  3  q 
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that  Bergami^  in  consequence  of  indisposition,  returned 
to  tlie  inn  with  the  Countess  Olcii,  fVom  the  Grand  Dake's, 
between  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  admitted 
that  her  Royal  Highness  returned  about  seven  or  eight 
in  the  evening  ;  but  Vassali  said  that  whicii  must  be  fabc 
— uhich  wras,  indeed,  utterly  incredible — namely,  that, 
after  her  Koval  llii^hncss  had  returned  to  the  ino,  she 
went  into  the  saloon,  and  stayed  there,  in  the  presence  of 
Vassali  himself,  retiring  for  no  purposes  whatever.  Bat 
would  their  lordships  believe  this  statement?  was  it  even 
probable  ?  While  tliey  continued  at  the  house  at  Carb- 
ruhe  there  occurred  a  fact  of  the  strongest  and  most  pe- 
culiar character.  He  alluded  to  the  cloak  which  was 
found  in  the  bed  of  Bergami,  delivered  to  one  of  the  ser- 
vants, and  afterwards  worn  by  her  Royal  Highness.  No 
explanation  had  been  giv^n  of  this  circumstance:  no 
witness  had  been  called,  b}*  the  ether  side,  for  this  pur- 
pose, nor  was  any  explanation  afTorded  by  his  learned 
friends,     riicse  two  facts,  last  mentioned,  materially  sop* 

fK)rted  and  corroborated  each  other ;  and  they  threw  a 
ight  upon  the  rest  of  the  case.  Judging  by  the  ordinary 
rules  of  evidence,  he  thouc;lu  their  lordships  could  not 
entertain  a  M*riou5  doubt  with  respect  to  the  conclusion 
to  i)e  drawn  from  them.  His  learned  friends  had  com- 
plained that  they  sii tiered  greatly  by  the  absence  of  the 
Jjaron  d'liindo.  That  was  their  statement,  and  might  be 
met  bv  a  rontradictorv  statement  from  them  (the  counsel 
for  the  bill )  He  diij  not  believe  they  had  sufTercd  ;  but 
ho  had  i\^  much  ri^ht  io  sav  that,  as  the  other  side  had  to 
a^peit  iliai  I  he  ;i[»j)car;uu:e  of  d'Knde  would  have  assisted 
their  ca^c.  The  l(^'n-nl.*d  gentleman  went  on  to  contend 
tiuit  41  vcrv  strouff  case  was  mafie  out  of  adulterous  inter- 
course  at  C\nrlsruho  nnd  at  Milan.  Ue  then  defended  the 
coiidui't  of  Baron  (irinmi  at  C'arlsruhe,  who  had  beca 
charged  with  '^  running  about''  (which  was  the  phrase 
used,  merely  accideniajjy^  by  the  witness  who  had  deposed 
to  ibis  part  of  the  case)  into  the  ditl'erent  apartments  for* 
mcrly  occupied  by  himself,  and  tlicn  just  quitted  by  the 
Qiiecii.  Tlie  obstrvaiions  excited  in  consequence  were 
nttfily  v(»id  of  foundation.  He  was  occupying  those 
rooms  at  the  ijotel,  aiid  only  did  that  for  tiio  accomoda- 
tion of  her  Royal  Highness  which  every  gentletnau  would 
do — he  gave  them  up  to  her.  When  she  had  gone  away, 
he  was  described  as  *'  running  about"  those  apartments. 
Thut  was  cvidenily,  accordini;  to  th«  aieauinc  of  the  wit* 
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fiessy  going  uboiit  from  one  room  to  another,  as  any  per« 
ton,  so  returning  to  his  npartuientSy  would  naturally  do. 
Yet  this  single  plirase  had  raised  up  a  story  against  the 
Baron,  as  if  he  had  gone  about  inspecting  the  rooms,  in 
the  execution  of  some  secret  designs  against  her  Uoyal 
Highness.  The  learned  gentleman  then  said  he  could 
not  leave  tiie  case  without  referring  to  a  charge  which 
had  been  made  of  a  subtraction  of  a  witness,  [lie  then 
entered  into  a  recapitulation  of  the  facts  relative  to  Res- 
teJK's  di6ap|)€arance,  as  they  have  been  already  stated  iu 
the  cxaminaiion  of  j.  A.  Powell  before  the  House:  and 
defended,  ac  some  length,  the  character  and  conduct  of 
that  individual,  as  well  as  of  Col.  Urown.  The  latter,  he 
said^  stood  impeached  upon  the  testimony  only  of  the 
witness  Omati,  p.  S79,  ( l>^ef\  Pt.  2.  p.  587.)  whose  evi- 
dence he  described  as  by  no  means  of  a  character  to  war- 
rant the  placing  of  any  reliance  upon  it,  and  whose  con- 
duct he  reviewed  with  much  severity.]  Though  he  re- 
pented of  thi?,  according  to  his  own  account,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  y^-ar,  yet  their  lordships  found 
him,  in  March,  notwithstanding  his  statement,  going  for 
further  payuient  to  Vimercaii*  as  the  reward  of  his  trea- 
chery. He  was  afterwards,  in  the  month  of  July,  upon 
the  same  errand.  His  learned  friend,  indeed,  had  said 
that  they  mii^i  be  aw;ire  of  this  last  visit,  as  it  was  for  the 
parpose  of  giving  Vimercati  a  list  of  witaossts.  Indeed 
they  had  no  such  knowledge.  Rut,  as  it  was  said  that 
Colonel  Brown  must  have  known  that  this  witness  would 
have  been  called,  and  ought  therefore  to  have  been  here 
to  contradict  him,  he  (the  Solicitor-General)  must  say  a 
few  words  upon  that  subject.  >iow  Colonel  Brown  had 
reason  to  believe  that  this  man  was  ^%ent  to  him  in  concert 
with  Codazzi ;  and,  long  ago,  he  wrote  over  an  account 
of  what  he  considered  to  be  the  oiytct  oi"  the  party. 
When,  therefore,  to  their  astonislnnciit,  llicy  saw  this 
witness  brought  to  the  bar,  ti^ey  rek'rr<:d  to  Colonel 
Brown's  letter  out  of  which  liicv  i::ot  the  materials  for 
the  cross-examination.  Was  it,  he  would  ask,  upon  the 
testimony  of  such  a  witness  that  the  character  of  an  ho- 
nourable ofHcer,  who  had  dislinucuished  himself  in  his 
Majesty's  service,  was  to  be  impeaciied?  Was  it  upon 
the  faith  of  such  a  witness's  statement  that  the  oiiaracter 
of  Colonel  Brown  was  to  be  assailed,  and  the  M  ilan  com- 
missionerfl  to  be  assailed  without  stint  or  limit,  andif  ^v\s 
body  rose  id  their  derence,  they  were  to  be  \i\^VAW\\v  vvvv 

3  q  i 
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down  as  being  incorrect,  and  their  conduct  improper? 
With  respect  to  the  Milan  commissioners,  he  must  sav 
that  no  evidence  had  been  adduced  against  them  which 
was  calculated  to  make  the  slightest  impression^  or  to  in- 
culcate the  smallest  belief  that  they  had  not  acted  with 
the  strictest  purity  and  integrity.  He  was  now  glad  that 
the  topic  had  been  introduced,  for  it  showed  that,  noU 
withstanding  all  that  had  been  said,  not  a  single  fact 
could  be  brought  forward  to  prove  that  the  Milan  com* 
missroners  had  been  guilty  ot  the  smallest  impropriety  of 
conduct.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  said  chat  some  impro« 
priety  had  in  a  particular  instance  attached  to  some  sob* 
ordinate  agent;  be  that  as  it  might,  he  was  justified  ill 
asserting,  that  the  commissioners  neither  countenanced 
such  conduct,  if  it  had  occurred,  nor  were  in  the  smallest 
degree  priv}*  to  it.  He  hoped  the  House  would  consider^ 
thnty  though  he  had  gone  a  little  out  of  his  way  to  make 
these  observations  in  justification  of  the  Milan  commis- 
sioners, he  was  perfectly  regular  in  doing  so.  Uisi learned 
friends  at  the  other  side  had  complained  throughout  tlie 
case  of  the  ditricultics  with  which  they  had  to  contend  in 
the  defence  of  ihcir  illustrious  client,  of  the  disadvantases 
they  laboured  under  in  coasequence  of  the  want  ot  a 
clear  specification  of  the  charges,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  list  of  witnesses.  They  knew  peifectly  well  that  the 
only  case  in  which  such  communications  were  made  be- 
fore trial  was  that  of  high  treason  :  there  only  it  was 
granted  a  few  days  before  trial.  Had  his  learned  friendsi 
in  point  of  fact,  these  diiliculties  to  encounter  i  Had  they 
not  a  copy  of  the  charges?  Had  they  not  a  hst  of  wit- 
nesses— not  only  a  list  of  the  witnesses,  but  also  complete 
copies  of  the  whole  of  their  evidence?  They  had  also, 
after  receiving  this  knowledge,  a  long  interval,  named  by 
themselves,  to  prepare  their  defence.  But,  said  his 
learned  friends,  '^  true,  wc  have  had  all  these  advantages, 
but  we  lost  the  advantage  of  proper  cross-examination." 
Was  that  the  fact?  No;  for,  contrary  to  the  previous 
decision  of  their  lordships,  they  were  permitted  twice  to 
call  back  an  individual  for  cross-examination  even  after 
his  learned  friends  had  waved  that  privilege  with  the 
whole  of  the  witnesses.  When  he  mentioned  these  cir- 
cumstances, be  did  so  with  no  view  of  complaining  of  the 
indulgence  which  his  learned  friends  had  received ;  he 
merely  alluded  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  that, 
so  far  from  her  Majesty  having  had  difficulties  to  coo* 
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tend  with  from  the  course  which  the  proceedings  had 
takeOy  never  was  there  an  accused  persou  brought  to 
meet  a  charge   with  so   many  opportunities  suffered 
ia  her  favour.     He  rejoiced  that  such  was  the  case ; 
when  the  charge  was  against  the  Queen  of  Britain, 
every  facility  without  limit  ought  to  be  extended  to  her 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  fullest  means  of  es*- 
tabHshing  her  innocence.     With  such  a  charge  he  knew 
it  did  not  become  the  House  to  proceed  with  precipiiar 
tioDf  nor  to  decide  upon  suspicion.     They  ought^  and 
he  knew  they  would,  before  they  passed  the  bill,  make 
np  their  minds  upon  the  truth  of  tne  charge  in  the  pre- 
amble beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt.     It  was  for  their 
lordships  now  then  to  say,  after  hearing  attentively  the 
whole  evidence  in  the  case,  whether  the  charge  was  not 
aabstantially  made  out  against  her  Majesty.     He  and 
his  learned  friends  with  whom  he  acted  had  now  to  take 
leave  of  tins  question,  and   the  long  and   tedious  and 
painful  labour  which  it  had  imposed  upon  them.    They 
could  not,  however,  do  so  without  acknowledging  the 
courtesy  and    kindness  which  they  had]  invariably  re- 
ceived from  their  lordships,  and  which  in  no  small  de* 
free  assuaged  and  mitigated  the  pain  of  the  duty  they 
ad  to  discharge.     He  now  acknowledged  with  gratitude 
this  kindness,  and  thanked  their  lordships  for  the  indulg- 
ence he  had  received.    Never  came  a  cause  into  a  court  of 
jastice  attended  by  so  much  severe  anxiety  at  its  entrance 
and  during  its  progress  to  a  final  result.     Every  passion 
had  been  successively  applied  to  by  his  learned  friends 
in  conducting  the  defence  of  her  Majesty.    They  had, 
indeed,  well  and  faithfully  discharged  their  arduous  duty 
to  their  illustrious  client.     Of  their  mode  of  conducting 
the  defence  he  made  no  complaint ;  he  rather  rejoiced 
that  such  great  talents  had  been  exercised  in  behalf  of 
a  Queen  of  England,  called  upon  to  meet  such  a  charge. 
His  learned  friends  had  indeed  endeavoured  to  awaken 
all  the  sympathies  and  passions  of  tlieir  lordships  for 
their  client ;  tliey  had  even  in  her  cause  appealed  to  the 
basest  of  all  passions — fear ;  they  had  done  so  too  to  the 
peers  of  a  country  renowned  for  its  fame  and  valour  ; 
to  them  they  had  ventured  to  appeal  to  so  base  a  passion. 
Their  lordships  had  been   told  that  they  would  commit 
an  act  of  political  suicide,  if  they  passed  this  bill ;  they 
were  again  told  by  one  of  his  learned  friends,  that  they 
would   pass  it  at  their  peril :  these  words  hung  loa^ 
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enough  upon  his  learned  friend's  lips  to  be  nnderstoocT, 
though  they  were  immediately  after  affectedly  withdrawir. 
He  was  aatonisb<?d  at  the  introduction  of  such  topics, 
for  they  could  only  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  those 
from  whom  they  proceeded.  He  (the  Solicitor-General) 
knew  well  that  their  lordships  would  not  dare  to  be  un- 
just ;  at  the  same  time  he  knew  that  what  justice  required 
they  would  be  prepared  to  do^  without  reference  to  any 
consequences.  It  was  not  here  alone  that  these  artifices 
were  resorted  to  ;  the  same  course  of  intimidation  had 
been  pursued  out  of  doors,  and  attempts  of  every  de- 
scription were  repeatedly  resorted  to  fur  the  purpose  of 
exciting  apprehension.  Even  the  name  of  her  Majesty 
had  been  profaned  (undoubtedly  without  her  consent) 
for  these  purposes ;  her  name  hud  been  used  in  attacks 
against  all  that  was  sacred  and  venerable  in  the  consti- 
tution, the  sovereignty,  the  hierarchy,  against  all  orders 
in  the  state.  These  attacks  could  never  have  proceeded 
from  her  Majesty,  though  made  under  her  sacred  name; 
they  sprung  from  those  who  sheltered  themselves  and 
their  dark  and  mischievous  designs  againsit  the  state 
nnder  the  shield  of  her  Majesty's  name  ;  her  Majesty 
could  never  be  supposed  to  aim  an  attack  at  the  consitU 
tution  ;  if  she  did,  it  might  hereafter  be  said, 

■  Capitolio 

Regina  dementes  ruiiras, 
Fuims  et  Impcrio  parabat-r- 

ir  their  lordships  tliought  the  guilt  of  the  Queen  clearly 
established  by  legal  evidence,  then  they  had  but  one 
duty,  and  that  v;as  to  pass  the  bill.  It'  they  did  not 
think  the  case  made  out  by  legal  evidence,  then  and 
then  alone  could  they,  in  the  fine  language  quoted  by 
his  learned  friend,  Mr.  Denman,  say  to  her  Majestyi 
"Go  thy  wavs,  and  sin  no  more."  If,  however,  they 
were  satisfied  by  bending  their  minds  to  the  whole  of 
the  evidence,  looking  at  it  with  just  and  dispassionate 
/eelings;  if  they  saw  no  real  doubt  in  the  case,  then, 
knowing  the  upright  judgment  of  the  tribunal  which  be 
had  the  honour  of  addressing,  he  was  sure  they  would 
pronounce  their  decision  with  that  firmness  which  be- 
came their  exalted  station  and  upright  and  dignified 
character. 

Mr.  Brougham  requested  permission  to  address  iheic 
lordships.  He  was  quite  aware  that  he  had  no  rigbt| 
but  he  threw  himself  upon  the  House  for  permission  to 
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esplMD  the  misstatementSy  he  koew  the  accidental  mis- 
•tatemeots,  of  his  learned  friend  who  had  just  sat  down. 
He  was  most  anxious  to  inform  the  House,  in  explana- 
tion of  the  interposition  he  had  made  during  the  pause 
in  the  Attorney-GenerHrs  speech,  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Baron  Ompteda's  letters.  He  felt  it  his  solemn  duty 
to  entreat  their  lordships  to  have  these  letters  explained  : 
he  on  the  former  occasion  took  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  tendering  them  to  their  lordships  on  behalf  of  her 
Majesty.  It  appeared  to  him  that  they  were  admissible 
in  two  points  of  view.  In  the  first  place,  in  an  ordinary 
trial,  he  was  convinced  no  judge  would  exclude  material 
and  important  testimony  accidentally  coming  before  the 
final  judgment,  open  of  course  to  the  ordeal  of  cross- 
examination,  and  of  being  rebutted,  if  possible,  by 
other  evidence.     If  this  would  be  permitted  in  a  tribunal 

I >urely  judicial,  it  surely  would  not  be  excluded  when  a 
egislative  proceeding  was  pending  like  the  present.  He 
hoped  he  might  be  permitted  to  say  that  he  thought  this 
evidence  was  very  material  in  two  points  of  view.  In 
the  first  place,  it  most  distinctly  and  unequivocally 
brought  home  acts  of  agency  to  Francis  Baron  Ompteda, 
by  whom  these  letters  were  signed.  It  explained  away 
the  whole  effect  of  his  learned  friend  the  Attorney- 
General's  observation,  that  of  the  name  of  '^  Baron 
Ompteda  they  had  heard  so  much  and  seen  so  little." 
These  letters  would  now  entirely  undeceive  h'u  learned 
friend  upon  that  point.  It  was  singular,  but  so  the  fact 
was,  that  he  should  have  got  these  letters  almost  at  the 
instant  when  his  learned  friend  wna^  in  the  act  of  com- 
menting upon  the  want  of  such  testimony.  These  letters 
fixed  an  agency  for  the  prosecution  upon  Uie  Baron 
Ompteda,  and  showed  him  to  be  perhaps  the  least  scru- 
pulous of  all  the  agents  employee),  in  a  case  in  which 
ao  few  scruples  were  observable — an  agent,  who  was 
most  actively  and  anxiously  engaged  in  endeavouring, 
by  the  most  discreditable  means,  to  twist  soincthing  like 
evidence  out  of  her  Majesty's  servants.  These  letters 
showed  Ompteda  endeavouring  to  employ  a  police-agent, 
with  the  countenance  of  that  agent's  government,  to 
■educe  two  of  her  Majesty's  servants  to  give  evidence 
against  her.  Through  that  police-agent  Ompteda  car- 
ried on  a  correspondence  between  Dcmont  and  her 
aitier,  Mariette  Bron.  In  this  correspondence  the  anx- 
iltiy  of  Demont  was  apparent,  that  her  sister  should  be 
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retained  in  the  Princess's  establishment,  for  what  pnr-i 
pose  their  lordships  might  easily  guess.  It  appeared 
from  these  documents  that  Demont,  through  the  means 
he  had  already  stated,  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
her  sister :  she  carried  it  on  at  the  very  time  when  she 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Milan  commissioners.  She 
carried  it  on  through  the  means  of  this  baron,  who  was 
the  Hanoverian  minister^  the  agent  of  Count  Muniter, 
and  the  principal  person  in  that  system  of  foreign  diplo* 
macy,  to  the  machinations  of  which  their  lordships  owed 
the  task  of  sifting  this  unhappy  question.  It  would  ap« 
pear  from  Ompteda's  letters,  that  it  was  not  only  Ha^ 
riette  Bron  whose  assistance  he  required,  but  also  HieriH 
nimiis,  of  whom  it  seemed  he  had  even  ventured  to  fordt 
hopes,  for  he  thought  he  might  be  safely  trusted.  Col. 
Olivieri  he  also  wanted  :  he  says,  in  one  of  his  leiten^ 
**  Can't  you  get  at  him."  He  afterwards  writes— ''  I  feu 
she  has  recently  got  a  great  number  of  Koman  persons 
into  her  service  ;  1  should  be  very  curious  to  know  tbek 
names"— for  what  purpose  he  need  not  remind  their 
lordbhips,  when  they  looked  at  this  baron's  whole  coa- 
duct.  And  all  this  was  done  with  a  rouleau  of  louis  ii 
his  hand  to  carry  on  the  traffic.  These  letters  wooM 
furnish  the  answer  to  his  learned  friend's  questions  ot^ 
**  Where  was  Hieronimus  f"  "  Where  was  Marieite.'^ 
It  was  acts  like  these  of  the  Baron  that  involved  tbr 
Ent^lish  ministers,  in  a  case  to  the  early  proceedings  IB 
which  he  believed  they  were  alien.  The  case  was 
forced  up^n  tliem  by  the  conduct  of  this  Hanoveriaa 
agent,  aiul  it  was  most  material  that  the  letters  he  oov 
held  in  his  hand  should  be  read  by  their  lordsbipti 
Their  contents — 

The  Adorfuy'-GeiieraL — My  lords,  it  is  highly  irre- 
gular after  the  case  is  closed  to  proceed  this  way  ia 
reply. 

The  L'lnl'Chuncellor.'^Whni  is  it  you  say,  Mr.  Atlor* 
ncy-(5eneral  i 

Tht  Aliornctf'-GeHtral  said  he  was  complainiogof  At 
course  about  to  be  taken  bv  his  learned  friend  ;  bat  lit 
now  found  that  Mr.  Brougham  had  finished.  In  re^f 
to  his  application  he  must  now  say  that  it  was  the  m&tt 
extraordinarv  he  had  ever  witnessed.  If  he  bad  iht 
talents  and  learning  of  his  learned  friend  arrayed  al  Ilia 
side,  and  that  he  (the  Attorney-General)  oo  the 
had  ventured  to  aiake  such  au  applicatioDj  tbev  i 
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hit  learned  friend  might  exclaim—^'  Is  this  a  court  of 
jufttice  in  which  such  an  application  is  made?*'  His 
.Jearned  friend  knew  the  inudmissibility  of  his  applica- 
tion«  and  therefore  ought  not  to  have  alluded  as  he  had 
done  ib  the  contents  of  a  supposed  correspondence 
which  he  knew  could  not  be  received  in  evidence,  ft 
waa  brought  forward  too  after  his  reply^  and  when  the 
4mae  as  to  the  evidence  was  necessarily  closed.  He 
denied  that  at  any  period  of  the  case  Baron  Ompteda's 
letters  or  declarationsi  whatever  they  might  be^  could  be 
Deceived  as  evidence  in  the  cause*  There  was  no  pre- 
tence for  urging  these  letters  as  evidence  in  this  manner. 
It  was  therefore  unbecoming  for  his  learned  friend  to 
faav^  stated  the  substance  of  any  communications  like 
these,  which  he  must  have  known  he  was  debarred  from 
legally  using  as  evidence.    He  had^  indeed,  remarked 

Jsn  the  extraordinary  coincidence  of  the  production 
the  letters  when  the  case  was  closed.  He  imputed 
notbing  to  his  learued  friend,  who  had  fully  explained 
the  manner  in  which  the  letters  reached  him  ;  but  it  was 
extraordinary  that  otiiers  should  have  kept  back  these 
letters  until  such  a  period.  His  learned  friend  had  not 
jpifl  one  word  of  the  dates  of.  the  letters,  or  to  whom 
ibey  were  addressed. 

Mr*  Brougham.'-^O,  I  have  not  the  least  objection  to 
read  thetn  to  my  learned  friend. 

The  AUornejf'Gcneral  called  upon  the  House  to  ob- 
serve the  adroitness  of  his  learned  friend,  who,  when 
asked  respecting  the  dates  and  superscription,  imme- 
diately volunteered  to  do  that  against  which  ho  (the 
Atloroey-General)  was  entering  his  protest— -namely,  to 
read  the  contents  of  the  letters.  He  begged  to  decline 
JMcepting  the  boon  tendered  to  him  by  his  learned 
{fieod,  and  contended  that  it  was  impossible  these  docu- 
ments could  at  any  period  be  received  in  evidence. 

Mt»  Brougham  disclaimed  meaning  to  take  any  ad-^ 
vantage  of  his  learned  friend,  in  proposing  that  the 
letters  should  be  read.  As  he  was  called  upon  for  the 
4aleS|  he  begged  to  say  tl^at  one  was  dated  the  124th  of 
February,  1819,  and  the  other,  the  (ith  of  March  follow- 
ing. The  person  through  whom  they  were  addresst^d 
ifvaa  the  director  of  the  police  at  Pesaro,  for  the  Komim 
geveromeni — a  sort  of  agent  there  of  what  might  i>e 
oalled  the  home  department.  With-^espect  to  the  com- 
iMots  apoo  the  evidence  in  the  case  made  by  his  learned 


i  friend.    It  was,  he  conceived,  not  necessary  lOc 
lack  to  what  passed  before;  it  was  the  admissi* 
of  those  papers  to  which    he  (Mr.  Brougham) 

confine  himselF.  He  denied  that  those  papers 
dmissible.  Let  his  learned  friend  show  any  ground 
lev  were  so. 

Brougham  said  he  would  confine  himself  to  thatt 
stated  by  the  Attorney-General,  that  the  conduct 
pteda  had  no  connexion  with  the  case.  Now  he 
•how  that  there  was  sufficient  proof  of  Ompteda'a 
lioo  to  let  in  the  evidence  which  he  now  offered, 
hi  was  examined  as  to  this,  and  shuffling  very 
another  witness  was  called  to  contradict  him.  In 
idence  of  that  ofher  witness,  Carrington,  it  was 
that  Majochi  had  spoken  of  Maurice  Crede  as  the 
of  Ompteda. 
JtiomeU'General.'^ln  what  page  is  this  i 

Brougham  replied  that  it  was  in  Carrington's 
oe.  His  learned  friend  could  have  no  difficulty  in 
( it  oat.  What  he  was  stating  was  distinctly  in 
tdence  of  Carrington.  In  p.  579,  (DeJ.  Pt.  1.  p. 
their  lordships  would  find  the  following  questions: 

I  Majochi  tell  you  that  Ompteda  had  employed  tome  one 

le  keys  belonging  to  the  Pnncesa  at  Como,  in  order  to  get 

!B  maile?— He  did. 

I  Majochi  ever  tell  you  that  a  person  had  confessed  that  hr*  had 

employed,  and  was  discharged  in  consequence  ? — He  did. 

I  Majochi  eter  tell  you  that  if  the  Princess  would  have  allowed 

would  have  killed  him  like  a  dog? — He  did. 

led  whom  ? — Baron  Ompteda. 

.  Majochi  state  that  Baron  Ompteda  was  very  ungrateful  after 

0  long  ale  and  drank  in  the  Princess's  service  ?— Jle  did. 

1  he  uequcntly  mention  the  name  of  Ompteda?— Ue  did, 

ar  there  was  evidence  of  Majochi^s  knowledge  that 
iron  Ompteda  had  been  an  active  agent  in  this 
IS.  Their  lordships  would  find  that  in  the  exanii- 
of  Lieut.  Hownam  there  was  evidence  of  Mau- 
rede's  confession  in  the  presence  of  her  Royal 
eas.  They  would  find  that  Lieut.  Hownam  there 
of  Credo's  confession  on  his  knees. 
Lord-Chancellor  asked  in  what  page  f 
Brougham.—la  page  777.  ( Oef.  Pt.  1.  385.;  The 
»n  was  :«- 

I  Maurice  Crede  continue  in  the  service  of  her  RoyalHighness 
a  saw  him  upon  his  knees? — He  continued  in  the  service i)f 
al  Highoen  ai  lar  as  Nuremberg,  on  the  joiuncy  to  Viftti^B^u" 

Sr^ 
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Their  lordships  would  also  recollect  that  Restelli 
sent  to  Crede,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Cooke,  the  head  of 
the  Milan  commissioD.  Restelli  said,  that  heweatto 
Frankfort ;  that  Mr.  Cooke  accompanied  him  to  see 
Crede. 

The  Attorney 'General  objected  to  the  course  Mr. 
Brougham  was  taking. 

Mr.   Brougham   in   contmuation   said,  that    in  Mr. 

Ilownam's  evidence  in  p.  764,  {DeJ\  Pt.  I.  p.  3680  ^^^^ 

was  further  proof  of  the  confession  of  this  servant,  Maa- 

rice  Crede,  respecting  the  conduct  of  Ompteda.    Mr. 

Uownam  was  asked — 

"Did  any  facti,  to  your  knowledgr,  occur  at  the  PrincCM's  roi- 
dence  ibat  occasioned  (lie  quarrel  betweep  you  aud  the  Baron  Omp- 
teda ? — })y  the  confession  o^  a  servant ;  I  saw  tiiat  servant  on  bu  kneei 
begging  pardon  for  his  crime." 

The  words,  "  by  the  confession  of  a  servant^"  wereolh 
jeetcd  to  at  the  time  by  the  Attorney-Generalj  and  their 
lordships  seemed  to  be  of  opinionj,  that  the  witoeM 
(Ilownam),  knowing  this  only  by  the  confession  of 
a  servant,  could  not  be  said  to  know  it  at  all.  Mn 
Hownam  was  further  asked  before  whom  was  the  servant 
kneeling,  and  what  was  his  name;  and  he  answered, 
^'  Before  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  his  name  wai 
Maurice  Crede."  He  (Mr.  Brougham)  only  referred  to 
those  facts  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  soiBcient  had 
been  s;iid  respecting  the  interference  of  the  Baron  Omp* 
teda  to  let  in  the  additional  evidence  of  the  letters  which 
he  offered ;  and  in  referring  to  this,  he  did  not  expect 
to  be  interrupted,  as  if  he  would  wilfully  mis-atate  the 
evidence.  If  the  counsel  for  the  Queen  had  acted  tboi 
towards  their  learned  friends,  they  might  have  bad  very 
frequent  opportunities  of  interrupting  them  in  their  re* 
ferences  to  the  minutes.  However,  he  thanked  them 
sincerely  for  the  interruption.  He  thanked  them  for  the 
reference  to  the  exact  words  of  the  minutes,  for  there  he 
found  the  thing  was  much  stronger  than  he  had  put  it^ 
Tile  quiestion  was,  '^  Before  whom  did  that  servant  kneel, 
and  what  was  his  name  ?'*  and  the  answer,  "  Before  ibc 
Princess  of  Wales;  his  name  was  Maurice  Crede.** 
Now  this  Maurice  Crede  had  never  been  procuced.  He 
(Mr.  Brougham]  cared  not  whether  he  was  in  a  Dutch 
ibrlified  town,  or  in  the  fortress  at  Milan,  or  in  the  gar- 
den establishment— that  rural  retreat,  in  their  lordsnips* 
neighbourhood,  which,  though  not  strictly  a  fortresSi. 
was  equally  well  guarded ;  he  could  not  coDse  at  him  in 
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Miy  of  those  places.  The  former  he  could  not  storm^. 
and  in  the  latter  he  could  not  reach  him  by  any  civil  or 
criminal  process:  but  if  he  had  been  produced,  he  would 
have  established  the  fact  for  which  he  cuntendcd,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt.  As  it  was,  he  maintained  that 
there  was  fully  sufficient  matter  before  their  lordships  to 
admit  this^  and  he  now  asked  them  in  the  name  of 
public  justice  to  receive  the  papers  which  he  offered. 
He  bad,  he  conceived,  said  enough  to  show  its  import- 
Hnce  for  the  ends  of  justice  ;  and  as  the  question  now 
was,  whether  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  should  pass, 
aye  or  no,  they  were  bound  in  strict  justice  to  admit 
what  he  now  offered.  Whatever  miglu  be  done  under 
such  circumstances  in  the  courts  below,  he  thought  it 
ought  not  to  militate  against  his  offer  in  this  case.  It 
was  possible  it  might  be  admitted  in  the  courts  below. 
He  knew  not  whether  it  might  or  not,  but  grant  that  it 
would  be  refused,  he  contended  that  they  could  not  be 
refused  here.  If  they  proceeded  upon  all  the  strict  rules 
of  evidence,  could  they  convict  under  (if  their  object 
was  justice,  and  not  to  serve  a  party — if  they  wished  for. 
truth  and  not  the  ruin  of  an  individual)  such  circum*. 
stances  as  those  before  them  i  He  wished  to  God  that 
they  were  trying  this  case  upon  strict  law,  for  in  that 
event  it  would  be  impossibe  to  affect  his  illustrioua 
client;  but  they  were  engaged  in  legislating  upon  a  biU 
of  pains  and  penalties,  enacting  a  private  statute,  and 
creating  an  ex^ost  facto  law,  which  was  to  destroy  his 
illustrious  client  upon  such  evidence  as  they  had  heard 
—evidence  did  he  say? — no,  there  was  no  evidence  to 
support  it. 

2%e  Attomey^Gentral  put  it  again  to  their  lordships 
whether  or  not  his  learned  friend  had  not  offered  those 
letters  for  the  opportunity  of  making  a  speech  in  reply 
to  the  concluding  addresses  of  the  counsel  for  the  bill  } 
What  did  their  lordships  now  hear  after  all,  but  that 
they  were  not  to  be  guided  by  the  ordinary  rules  which 
they  bad  hitherto  followed,  but  that  he  (Mr.  Brougham) 
should  be  allowed  to  bring  in  any  evidence  which  he 
might  think  material  to  her  Majesty's  case,  and  that 
tbeir  lordships  had  no  discretion  but  to  accept  it.  With 
respect  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  to  which  Mr. 
Brougham  alluded,  he  (the  Attorney-General)  felt  no 
alarm,  but  he  maintained, .that  if  their  lordships  ad- 
hered to  the  rules  which  they  had  hitherto  fuUowedi^ 
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ih^te  was  not  a  titile  of  ground  for  admitling  this  e?iw 
deoce.     He  denied  also  that  what  had  been  said  in  the 
evidence^  with  respect  to  Maurice  Crede's  begging  pardoB 
l>efore  her  Royal  Highness^  was  any  sufficient  reason  for 
the  production  of  those  papers.    As  to  the  evidence  of 
Carrington,  he  was  called  to  contradict  Majocbi:  bal 
whoever  heard  that  what  he  said  of  what  be  heard  Ma* 
jocbi  say  respecting  another  could  he  evidence  as  against 
that  other?     He  submitted  to  iheir  lordships  that  there 
was  no  just  ground  laid  for  the  introduction  of  these 
letters,  though',  he  repeated,  that  he  was  not  afraid  of 
them  as  affecting  his  case  if  they  were  produced.   Their 
lordships,  however,  would  be  the  best  judges  whether 
the  papers  had  any  material  bearing  on  the  case,  and, 
if  so,  whether  a  just  ground  had  been  given  fur  pro* 
docing  them.    He  could  not  conclude  his  observatioos 
on  this  subject,  without  complaining  of  this  conduct  oa 
tbe  part  ot  her  Majesty's  counsel,  who,  when  they  found 
themselves  pressed,  had  resort  to  such  contrivances  as 
the  present.     Was  it  now  meant  to  be  said,  on  tbe  other 
side,  that  those  letters  were  ihe  reasons  to  be  given  for 
tbe  non-prodnction  of  Hieronimus? 

The  Lord-Chancellor  observed,  that  according  totlie 
practice  of  the  courts  below,  after  tbe  reply  was  lieard, 
tbe  counsel  on  the  opposite  side  had  no  right  to  otkr 
any  observations  except  as  io  cases  quoted.  He  had 
seen  what  was  passing  at  their  lordships*  bar,  and  he 
could  state  that,  in  an  experience  of  45  years,  he  lind 
hardly  ever  seen  tbe  rule  to  which  he  had  just  alluded 
strictly  observed.  Counsel  generally,  when  they  replied  io 
cases,  diverged  a  little  to  the  reply  of  thovc  on  the  other 
side,  whenever  they  could.  He  did  not  say  that  they  had 
any  risbt  to  do  so,  or  that  it  was  strictly  just,  but  it  was 
generally  done.  As  to  the  case  here,  he  should  remarki 
what  he  was  certain  would  be  tbe  fact,  that  no  atteuiiuD 
would  be  paid  to  such  observations. 

The  Attorney 'General  had  nothing  further  to  remark. 

The  Lord'-CltaHccllor  said,  with  reference  to  the  re* 
quest  of  counsel  to  have  those  papers  received,  lie  had 
yet  to  learn  what  connexion  there  was  between  thort 
letters  and  tbe  evidence  of  Credo  or  Majochi.  Creilc 
was  not  a  witness  before  their  lordships;  and  as  to  Ma- 
jochi's  declarations  respecting  him.  they  might  be  evi* 
dence  that  he  SHid  so,  but  tlu*y  could  not  be  evidence  of 
he  truth  of  what  was  so  said.     But  still  there  ahotiid 
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ht  tomething  done  to  show  what  these  papers  referred  to^ 
whence  they  came,  and  what  they  were.  As  it  was,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  they  were  not  evidence. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  was  of  opinion  that  the  papers 
offered  by  counf^el  ought  to  be  received.  He  conceived 
that  ihe  question  ought  not  to  be,  whether  thev  had  any 
bearing  on  the  facts  which  appeared  in  evidence^  but 
whether  they  bore  on  the  character  of  the  whole  pro*- 
ceeding.  What  was  the  character  of  the  present  pro- 
ceeding, were  their  lordships  aware?  Was  it  of  English 
or  of  German  origin  f  He  had  heard  the  noble  lord  at 
the  head  of  the  treasury  state  some  time  back,  that  he 
was  at  the  head  of  this  inquiry,  but  how  was  this  proved 
before  their  lordships?  From  all  that  they  had  heard 
and  seen,  roust  ihcy  not  feel  that  though  the  noble  lord 
(Liverpool)  might  be  responsibly  at  its  head,  yet  that 
there  were  still  strong  proofs  of  German  agency,  and 
that,  too,  agency  of  no  very  little  activity,  which  might 
be  traced  to  the  ministers  of  the  King  of  Hanover,  and 
ranning  parallel  with  the  inquiry  as  connected  directly 
with  this  country.  When  their  lordships  saw  this,  and 
when  they  found  that  evidence  was  offered  at  their  bar 
to  prove  subornation  of  witnesses  by  German  agents,  in 
addition  to  evitlence  of  subornation  already  before  them, 
could  they,  he  asked,  in  such  a  case  attempt  to  go  to 
final  judgment  on  the  measure,  without  first  proceeding 
with  tome  inquiry,  without  looking  to  the  nature,  cha- 
racter, and  origin  of  the  whole  matter  ?  He  contended, 
that,  if  they  wished  to  maintain  their  independence, the' 

auesdoD  now  before  them  resolved  itself  to  this-^whether 
ley  wonld  uphold  their  privileges  as  English  peers,  or  be 
the  instruoients  of  the  King  of  Hanover  i  If  their  lord- 
•hipi  proceeded  to  a  final  deliberation  on  the  bill,  with- 
out inqniring  into  this  apparent  conspirat^y,  (for  he 
maintained  that  they  had  sumcienc  evidence  before  them 
to  warrant  that  expression,)  they  would  be  guilty  of  a 
total  dereliction  of  their  duty,  and  of  manifest  injustice 
to  the  ill tistrioos  party  accuiied. 

The  Lord^Chancclior  now  put  the  question,  whether 
their  lordships  would  receive  the  papers  offered,  and  it 
was  carried  in  ibe  negative. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  moving  that  the  House 
ibould  adjourn,  when 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  rose.  He  expressed  his  regret 
that  his  Boble  friend  (Lord  Carnarvon)  htid  w^v  ^<^%« 
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eluded  wiih  r  motioa  that  the  papers  offered  by  couniel 
should  be  received.     If  there  was  any  point  conoected 
with  the  present  uufortunate  proceedings  upon  which 
their  lordships  ought  to  require  full  information  before 
they  went   further,  he  contended,  that  it   was  on  tfae 
conduct  of  the  Milan  commission,  and   some  transac* 
tions  to  which  that  gave  rise.     If  the  noble  lord  at  the 
head  of  the  treasury  was  earnest  in  his  speech  for  tratfai 
if  he  wished  to  see  strict  justice  done  to  all  parties,  be 
ought  to  endeavour  to  divest  himself  and  the  govern- 
ment with  which  he  acted,  of  any  participation  in  Ha- 
noverian whispers.    When  he  saw  what  share  had  been 
taken  in  this  affair  by  the  Hanoverian  minister,  be  did 
suppose  that  there  would  not  exist  a  wish  but  to  examine 
farther  into  it.     He  gave  his  solemn  protest  against  the 
whole  of  this  measure  as  extra-constitutional  in  its  na- 
ture and  unjust  in  its  operation.     In  an  inquiry  like  the 
present,  it  was  the  duty  of  their  lordships  to  investigate 
all  the  evidence  which  was  offered,  and  therefore  thry 
ought  not  to  refuse  the  letters,  he  thought  those  papeis 
ought  to  be  received,  and  witli  that  view  he  should  con- 
clude  by   moving  that   the  pnpers  offered   by  coudkI 
should  be  admitted;  and  as  he  considered  it  was  of  im- 
portance, for  the  sake  of  justice,  he  should  take  theseose 
of  the  House  upon  it. 

Earl  Grc^  at  the  commencement  of  this  investigutioai 
hud  objected  to  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  which  be 
considered  could  never  be  justi^ed  except  by  some  state 
necessity,  which  could  be  assisted  by  no  other  mode- 
Such  necessity  be  did  not  think  now  existed,  and  be  ba^ 
recorded  his  opinion  to  that  effect  by  entering  his  pr^* 
test  against  this  bill.     But  their  lordships,  having  e^ 
tertained  the  measure,  had  been  occupied  for  40  or  ^^^ 
days  in  hearing  evidence  for  and  against  the  bill.    ^^^ 
the  commencement  of  the  proceedings  their  lordsbi    ^ 
had,  without  abandoning  their  right  not  to  be  fettered       ^ 


their  inquiries  by  the  practice  of  the  courts  below,  co 
sented  to  have  their  proceedings  regulated  by  the  rui       ^ 


which  were  observed  in  those  courts.  The  question  n. 
was,  whether  in  the  last  stage  of  the  business  th^^^ 
would  depart  from  the  rules  they  had  hitherto  observe  -^' 
The  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack  had  stated,  and   i     '^. 


(EarltSrey)  agreed  with  him,  that  the   papers  offcre^^ 

I  would  not  be  evidence  in  the  courts  of  law.     In  ihr^ 
case  the  question  was  how  far  they  were  so  material 
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to  render  a  deviation  from  their  usual  practice  expe* 
dientj  His  noble  friend  (the  Duke  of  Hamilton)  had 
said  that  these  papers  might  be  necessary  in  order  to  go 
ioto  an  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  the  Milan  commission. 
He  agreed  wiih  himi  that  that  ought  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  inquiry,  and  he  supposed  such  inquiry  would 
be  long  and  tedious,  but  was  this  the  proper  time  or 
place  for  it?  He  did  not. think  so>  and  therefore,  how* 
ever  reluctaQtly,  he  would  vote  against  the  motion. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  was  sorry  to  diflfer  from   his 
noble  friend  (Earl  Grey)  on  this  or  any  point,  but  in 
every  view  which  he  took  of  the  motion  he  thought  it 
OOght  to  be  complied   with.    Their  lordships  were  not 
then  sitting  merely   as  a  court  of  justice.    They  were 
acting  at  once  as  judges  and  legislators.     He  would  ad- 
mit with  his  noble  friend,  that  as  judges  they  might  be 
confined  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  law;  but  could  they  ns 
legislators  consider  themselves  bound  by   those  rules? 
They  were  now  culled  upon  to  decide  upon  this  most  im-* 
portant  measure,  and  how  could  they  come  to  a  fair  and 
impartial  decision  without  inquiring  into  the  whole  cha^^ 
racter  of  the  proceedings,  witiiout  knowing  this  was  an 
honest  English  bill,  or  u  German  conspiracy?     If  they 
sought  for  information  on  this  important  point,  (and  he 
maintained  thut  they  were  bound  to  seek,)  their  inquiry 
ought  to  be  full  and   complete :    but  how  could  it  be 
either^  if  they  rejected   the  evidence  now  proposed  to 
them  i  Would  they  as  a  jury  pronounce  a  verdict,  where 
they  knew  that  evidence  was  at  hand  which  would  more 
folly  explain  the  nature  of  the  case  before  them ;-«would 
they  come  to  a  decision  without  going  into  such   evi- 
dence?    As  judges,  he  had  said,  they  might  perhaps  be 
bound  by  rules  which  would  exclude  such  evidence,  but 
this  did  not  apply  to  them  in  their  character  of  legisla- 
tors.    Could  their  lordships  thinic  of  coining  to  the  hor* 
rible  vote  without  hearing  what  was  oflered  on  the  sub« 
ject  connected  with  the  case— could  they  aid  the  hand  of 
power  extended  to  crush  an  individual,  and  then  shelter 
themselves  under  their  mixed  characters  as  judges  and 
legislators?  He  hoped  for  the  sake  of  honour — of  justice, 
they  would  not.     Let  them  recollect  that  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  world  were  fixed  upon  them  :  and  without  shrink- 
ing from  the  performance  of  their  duty,  let  them  take 
Care  that  justice  was  done  to  the  people  of  England— 
that  that  justice  was  done   to  the  illustrious  accused 
Def.  Pari  2.]  3  s 
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which  it  was  their  duty  to  do,  and  which  their  coontr^ 
expected  from  them.  He  concluded  by  declariog  bis  fall 
concurrence  in  the  motion  of  his  noble  friend. 

Eart  Grosvenor  opposed  the  motion.  At  first  he  wai 
induced  to  give  it  his  support,  but  when  he  recollected 
that  the  general  principle  upon  which  it  went  wai  al« 
read}'  decided,  he  thought  it  better  that  it  should  not  be 
urged  in  this  stage.  He  was  of  opinion  that  if  they  went 
into  the  inquiry  respecting  a  conspiracy,  in  this  case, 
they  ought  not  to  go  into  it  partially,  but  be  thought 
that  such  an  inquiry  as  the  motion  pointed  out  mast  be 
partial  and  ineffectual.  It  was  therefore  better  not  to  go 
into  it  at  all  at  present.  At  another  time  it  would  be 
the  subject  of  investigation,  and  then  he  (hould  have  no 
objection  to  enter  into  it  fully. 

The  Lord'Cliancellor  wished  to  know  distiocriy  what 
course  the  noble  duke  intended  to  pursue* 

The  Dulse  of  Hamilton  observed,  that  he  had  already 
declared  his  intention  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  House 
on  the  question. 

The  Loid-ChaHcettor  WHS  of  opinion  that  the  question 
was  already  disponed  of,  and  that  it  had  been  decided 
that  the  letters  should  not  be  received  in  evidence. 

Earl  Grey  thought  that  the  better  course  would  be  to 
put  the  question  in  a  formal  and  regular  way. 

Lord  iJolland  suggesxed,  that  if  this  evidence  was  to 
be  received,  it  would  then  be  incumbent  on  them  to  go 
further  into  the  new  inquiry  which  would  by  that  meaoi 
be  opened.  For  his  own  part,  he  felt  quite  exhausted 
by  the  length  to  which  the  investigation  had  already  ex- 
tended. His  reason,  for  the  vote  that  he  should  giveou 
this  question,  WAb — that  he  was  determined  to  vote 
against  the  bill  itself,  on  principles  which  had  often  been 
maintained  in  that  House  on  former  occasions*  He  did 
think  also,  that  no  man  could  give  an  honest  vote  the 
other  way,  without  first  sifting  and  examining  every  part 
of  the  subject,  and  acquainting  himself  with  the  real 
means  by  which  this  prosecution  had  been  set  on  fool. 
He,  itiilei'd,  felt  no  desire  for  such  an  investigation;  be 
wanted  not,  after  so  long  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
the  Queen,  to  be  led  into  an  inquiry  as  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  Hanoverian  ministers.  Those,  however,  who 
jiroposed  to  suy  Content  to  the  second  reading  of  a  bill 
like  this,  were    bound   to  assure  themselves  that  it  haii 

een  brought  forward  by  just,  legitimate,  and  coostitu* 

ona)  mcauk. 
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The  Marquis  ofLansHown  agreed  iliat  the  evidence  was 
fliot  admissible^  in  consequence  of  the  rnle  which  they 
had  themselves  previously  laid  down.  But  it  was  one 
tbiDg  to  say  thai  the  evidence  in  question  formed  no 
materia]  part  of  the  inquiry,  and  another  to  say  that,  in 
accordance  with  this  rule,  they  were  prevented  from  re* 
ceWing  it.  They  had,  during  the  course  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, rejected  evidence  tendered  in  support  q\'  a 
charge  of  conspiracy  on  the  one  side,  and  were  bound, 
therefore,  to  exclude  it  on  either  side.  It  could  not  be 
Jbecoming  to  receive  it  at  this  closing  part  of  the  general 
inquiry.  Undoubtedly  some  amongst  them  had  a  deep 
interest  in  the  production  of  this  evidence,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  noble  earl  opposite  (Liverpool)  who  had 
•aid, that  no  foceign  minister  whatever  had  been  author- 
ized to  interfere  in  this  business,  and  that  the  whole  had 
been  left  to  the  conduct  of  the  Milan  commission.  But 
It  was  not  on  that  account,  or  for  the  gratification  of  any 
lioble  lord»  that  the  House  ought  to  be  induced  to  de- 
part from  the  rules  which  it  h^ul  laid  clown.  Inconve- 
nience might,  no  doubt,  be  experienced,  but  it  was  only 
a  part  of  that  general  inconvenience  which  had  attended 
the  whole  of  this  proceeding,  and  he  feared  would  con- 
tinue to  attend  it  till  its  close.  Jt  was  evident  that  this 
circumstance  would  entitle  the  illustrious  person  ac- 
cused to  a  favourable  consideration  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill,  but  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  negative 
the  present  motion. 

The  House  then  divided. 

Contents iG 
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Majority  against  the  motion  .  •    .     \2Q 
The  House  then  adjourned  till  Thursday  morning. 

TfVENTY'FiFTH  DJY.— November  2. 
The  House  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  when  Lord 
Gage  moved  the  standing  order  relative  to  the  voting  of 
peers  be  read.  The  clerk  accordingly  read  the  order, 
.wbicb  directs  that  the  question  shall  first  be  put  by  the 
.Lord-Chancellor  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  that 
every  Lord  shall  rise  uncovered  and  give  his  vote,  8cc. 
.  Lord  Holland  thought  it  would  be  necessary  to  call 
over  the  names  of  their  lordships  a^  the  table.  This  prac- 
tice ought  be  very  proper  if  every  peer,  being  accut* 
iomed  to  vote  in  that  way,  knew  when  his  turn  c«obu^ 
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But  this  was  not  the  usual  mode.  The  order  required 
that  every  |>eer^  standing  up  in  his  place,  should  gtvehil 
vote  by  saying  "  content"  or  "  nun- con  tent."  The 
Speaker  would  then  declare  what  the  result  was;  and, if 
any  peer  was  not  satisfied  with  that  declaratioD>it  would 
be  competent  for  him  to  call  for  a  division. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  then  called  the  attention   of  the 
House  to  the  hill.    The  question    which  their  lordships 
were  now  called  upon  to  consider,  he  apprehended,  not- 
wiihstanding  all  that  had  passed,  was  still  whether  tbil 
bill  should  or  should  not  be  read  a  second  time.  In  con- 
sidering the  question,  then,  he  presumed  their  lordships 
would  follow  the  course  which  was  usually  adopted  in 
bills  of  divorce.    The  ordinary  course  in  such  cases  was, 
after  the  allegations  and  proofs  in  their  support  had 
been  laid  before  the  House,  for  the  person  who  had  the 
honour  to  sit  on  the  woolsack  to  state  his  opinion.    If 
any  noble  lord  opposed  that  opinion,  the  question  be- 
came a  subject  ot  discussion:  but  if  no  one  dissented, 
ii  then  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  noble 
lord  who  had  taken  charge  of  the  bill  should  move  that 
it   be  read  a  second  time.     Their  lordships  were  aware, 
M'ith  regard  to  the  preamble  of  a  bill  of  divorce,  that  it 
was  not  unusual  to  postpone  it  in  the  committee  unttl 
after  the  other  parts   were   considered,  where   special 
grounds  were  laid  for  that  course.     But  when  the  ques- 
tion that  the  preamble  be  postponed  is  put,  it  is  always 
competent  to  any  noble  peer  to  oppose  it,  and  to  insist 
that  the  preamble  shall  not  be  postponed.    And  here  he 
must    state   that   he   apprehended   that,   if  the    Home 
thought  (it,  new  matter   might  be  introduced  into  the 
preamble,  as  well  as  the  enactments.    This  power  be,^ 
however,  thought  was  limited;  for,  though  their  lord* 
ships  mi(;ht  either  alter  the  preamble  or  the  enactments, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  that  could  not  be  done  except 
for  the  purpose  of  mitigation.     Having  stated  this  much 
respecting  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  he  had  now 
to  address  them  on  the  proof  by  which  the  bill  was  sap- 
ported,  and,  in  presuming  to  give  his  opinion,  he  was 
sure  their  lordships  would  allow  him  to  express  the  dis- 
tress and   pain  he  felt  on  coming  to  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject.    Nothing  could  induce  him  to  address  their  lord- 
ships on  this  question,  if  he  did  not  feel  that  the  task 
^^was  one  of  public  dut}',  from  which  he  could  not  retire. 
V^Cfe  were' many  circumstances  which  were  calculated 
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to'  indaoe  him  to  wish  oot  to  come  near  this  sohject,  and 
which  woold  have  withheld  him,  had  he  not  been  impelt 
led  to  taice  part  in  it  by  his  sense  of  duty.  Comings 
however^  to  the  ground  on  which  a  decision  was  to  be 
given*  he  must  observe  that  the  question  for  the  second 
reading  could  only  be  supported  upon  a  belief  that  the 
charges  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill  were  made  out;  fqr 
DO  man  could  vote  for  the  second  reading  if  he  should 
think  the  preamble  not  proved.  In  other  words,  he 
meant  to  state,  that,  unless  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
adoUerous  intercourse  alleged  to  have  existed  had  actu* 
ally  taken  place,  he  could  not  vote  for  the  second  read- 
ing ;  and  certainly  no  noble  lord  could  so  vote  if  he 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  proof  of  that  adulterous  in« 
tercourse.  He  should  now  very  shortly  state  what  hit 
duty  to  the  House  required  him  to  submit  to  the  consi- 
deration of  their  lordsnips.  And  here  he  must  observe, 
that  his  duty  was  not  to  sum  up  the  evidence,  but  to  give 
his  opinion  upon  it,  and  to  state  his  reasons  for  that 
opinion.  They  all  sat  there  in  the  character  of  judges 
mod  jurors.  What  they  had  to  do  was  to  communicate 
to  each  other  their  opinions,  and  to  discuss  the  grounds 
on  which  they  were  founded.  Following  this  course,  he 
had,  in  the  first  place,  to  notice  the  nature  of  the  mea- 
sure. Much  had  been  said,  in  the  way  of  objection,  to 
proceedings  by  bills  of  pains  and  penalties.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  merits  or  detnerits  of  measures  of  that  de« 
•eription  it  was  not  his  wish  at  present  to  discuss;  but 
be  was  desirous  of  stating,  in  a  few  words,  his  opinion 
respecting  them,  which  was,  that,  generally  speaking, 
•Qch  bills  were  not  justifiable,  unless  the  safety  of  the 
country  wasat  stake ;  and  that,  looking  back  to  the  revolu- 
tion— the  period  to  which  it  was  proper  to  refer  in  consi- 
dering such  measures — bills  of  pains  and  penalties  bad  been 
passed  without  any  such  necessity  to  justify  them.  But, 
while  be  made  this  admission,  he  must  also  repeat  what  he 
had  before  stated,  that  bethought  bills  of  pains  and  penal- 
ties were  favourable  to  the  accused.  He  said  this  without 
meaning  to  enter  into  the  question  of  their  constitution- 
ality ;  but  what  he  would  maintain  was,  that  they  were 
more  favourable  to  the  accused  than  proceedings  by  im- 
peachment, especially  if  their  lordships  agreed  that  the 
testimony  in  their  support  should  he  given  according  to 
the  ordinary  rules  ol  evidence,  and  that  the  ordinary 
roles  of  law  should  guide  them  in  their  decision*    Their 
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lordships  must  be  aware  thai  a  proceeding  on  impeacb- 
inent  before  the  House  of  Commons  was  altogethem- 
parte.  One  single  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  de- 
cides whether  there  shall  be  a  vote  or  not,  and  if,  upon 
that  one  occasion,  an  error  was  committcdy  it  could  not 
be  redressed.  Now  how  different  was  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  !  When  such  a  pr<^ 
ceeding  was  adopted,  it  rendered  necessary  examinations 
of  the  testimony  in  both  Houses;  and  opportunity  after 
opportunity  occurred  for  consideration,  nod  correcting 
any  error  which  might  arise.  Indeed,  on  a  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties,  a  variety  of  such  opportunities  must  be 
constantly  offering  themselves;  and  the  error  of  to-day 
could  be  corrected  to-morrow.  It  had,  however,  been 
argued,  that,  in  adopting  this  proceeding,  their  lordships 
were  submitting  themselves  to  the  decision  of  the  Hoose 
of  Commons  :  but  did  they  not  do  that  in  every  divorce 
case,  and  on  all  other  bills  which  originated  first  in  their 
lordships*  house  ?  The  case  might  have  been  much  more 
anomalous  had  the  proceeding  been  first  by  impeachment, 
and  afterwards  by  a  bill  of  divorce  brought  in  upon  the 
impeachment.  If  that  mode  of  proceeding  by  two  bills  had 
been  adopted,  might  not  the  House  of  Commons  be  in- 
volved in  a  very  great  contradiction  when  they  came  to 
consider  both  sides  of  the  question  on  the  bill  of  divorce? 
It  had  been  made  another  subject  of  complaint  that  no 
specific  charges  and  no  list  of  witnesses  had  been  given  to 
her  Majesty.  He  thought  it  right  to  mention  this,  because 
it  had  been  contended  that  the  party  accused  was  there- 
fore placed  in  a  situation  of  diihculty.  If  any  difficulty 
did  arise  from  this  circumstance,  it  was  their  lordships* 
duty  to  give  the  accused  the  benefit  of  it  by  propor* 
tionally  inchning  in  her  favour;  but,  with  respect  to  the 
first  circumstance,  where  was  the  difiiculty  i  What  spe* 
cification  of  charges  could  be  more  complete  than  the 
examination  of  witnesses  at  the  bar  i  and  as  to  the  list  of 
witnesses,  what  way  could  be  so  effectual  of  communicat- 
ing their  names  as  by  producing  them  at  the  bar  i  Wbai 
degree  of  difficulty  could  arise,  when,  after  the  charges 
were  fully  gone  into,  and  all  the  \ntnesses  examined,  ttie 
defence  was  postponed  to  the  period  the  accused  consi- 
dered most  convenient  for  making  it  ?  He  was  ready  to 
admit  that  the  being  deprived  of  immediate  cross-exa* 
mination  might  be  a  lo^^s :  and,  with  regard  to  the  abr 
ence  of  Restelli,  he  had  already  given  his  opinion  ;  bill 


he  must  contend  that  the  loss  of  immediate  cross- exam {•-^ 
nalion  was  not  in  any  degree  equal  to  the  advantage  the 
w»:a8ed  derived  from  heating  the  whole  case,  and  then 
obtaining  time  for  the  defence.    If  there  was  disadvan- 
tage,  this  disadvantage  was  almost  reduced  to  nothing  bj 
the  postponement  of  the  defence.    There  was^  however^ 
one  great  principle  of  justice,  to  which  their  lordships 
were  solemnly  called  upon  to  attend  with  regard  to  every 
proceeding  which  came  before  them^-namely^  that  accu- 
sation is  no  proof  of  guilt :  a  person  accused  may  be  in- 
Bocenty  and  they  were  bound  to  suppose  innocence  until 
guilt  was  proved,    h  was  their  bounden  duty,  whether  on 
m  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  or  of  impeachment,  not  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  of  guilty  until  the  evidence  pro- 
dnced  that  conviction.    They  had  likewise  to  look  at  the 
nature  of  evidence,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  pro- 
cared  in  tliis  case,  and  if  they  found  that  there  bad  been 
more  facility  in  procuring  witnesses  in  support  of  the 
bill— ^as  had  been  urged,  and  might  be  taken  tor  granted 
—-than  in  finding  witnesses  to  answer  it— -if  they  thought 
that  this  was  the  fact,  then  the  accused  ought  to  have 
the  full  benefit  of  it.     Their  lordships  had  also  to  con* 
«ider  the  circumstances  which  had  been  disclosed  with 
reipect  to  llestelli.     There  might  have   been  corrupt 
means  used  by  him  and  others  to  procure  evidence,  and 
of  that  circumstance  the  accused  ought  to  have  the  ad- 
Tantage,  not  only  in  as  far  as  it  led  to  suspicion  with 
letpect  to  the  evidence  of  such  persons,  but  with  respect 
to  that  of  others,  to  which  similar  corruption  might  be 
suspected  to  apply.     He  had  endeavoured  to  give  all 
these  considerations  their  due  weight;  but  the  ground 
on  which  he  had  formed  his  opinion  was  this — layinj^ 
aside  all  testimony  that  could  be  suspected,  and  taking 
together  the  evidence  which  was  unsuspected  on   the 
pslrt  of  the  prosecution,  and  the  testimony  in  answer, 
with  the  negative  evidence,  or  want  of  evidence,  which 
might  have  been  produced,  does  it,  or  does  it  not,  sup* 
port  the  allegation  of  an  adulterous  intercourse?    This 
was  the  course  he  had  taken  in  viewing  the  case,  and  he 
Wlis  now  about  to  deliver  the  opinion  which,  with  the 
most  painful  and  anxious  attention,  he  had  formed.    He 
apprehended  thai,  if  their  lordships  looked  at  one  or 
two  cases  or  circumstances  which  hud  been  proved — if 
they  looked  to  a  few  facts  which  had  been  proved  by  wit- 
•JHTSses  quite  above  all  suspicion,  and  on  whom  no  aut^v^ 
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cion  bad  been  aUempted  to  be  caAt— ibey  wonid  iheaM 
able  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the  charge  of  adnlteiji 
Looking  at  the  case  in  this  point  of  view,  it  did  appear 
to  him,  and  it  was  with  the  atmosl  pain  he  said  it,  tMil 
he  could  draw  no  other  conclusion  than  that  there  bad 
been  an  adulterous  intercourse.  It  had  been  bis  datjF 
very  frequently  to  consider  the  effect  which  contradic- 
tions might  have  in  summing  up  the  jodement,  if  he 
might  use  the  expression^  in  cases  which  bad  come  under 
his  observation.  It  might  often  happen,  in  the  coarse  of  a 
trial,  that  circumstances  were  proved  which  might  have 
BO  effect  upon  the  real  question  at  issue;  and  it  might  also 
happen  that  facts  were  alleged  which  it  was  impouibk 
for  any  party  to  contradict.  But,  in  cases  where  per^ 
sons  were  called  who  spoke  to  a  particular  fact,  other 
persons  being  present,  and  no  contradiction  was  given 
with  respect  to  that  fact  (those  persons  being  within  the 
reach  of  the  party  whose  interest  it  was  to  disprove  the 
fact),  then  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  circumstance  of 
these  persons  not  being  called  amounted  to  a  tacit  ad- 
mission, that  the  facts  so  charged  was  incapable  of  con- 
tradiction. Now  suffer  him  for  a  moment  to  lay  oat  of 
the  case  all  the  evidence  which  had  been  called  in  support 
of  this  bill — to  lay  out  of  the  case  the  evidence  of  Majochi 
and  Demont,  and  Restelli — (and  when  he  desired  that 
these  persons  might  be  left  out,  he  was  not  presuming 
nor  meaning  to  admit  that  these  persons  might  noty  io 
many  circumstances,  have  spoken  the  truth)** but  lay« 
ing  out  of  the  case  the  whole  of  this  evidence,  let  their 
lordships  travel  with  him  to  the  polacca.  Now,  who 
went  on  board  the  polacca  with  her  Royal  Highness  f 
There  was  Schiavini,  Hieronimus,  Bron,  the  Countess 
Oldi,  Carlino,  Camera,  and  Wm.  Austin.  He  thought 
their  lordships  would  feel  with  him,  that  if  they  were 
trying  the  mere  question,  whether  Bergami  and  the 
Princess  slept  under  the  same  tent  or  awning,  whichever 
they  pleased  to  call  it,  there  could  be  no  doubt  on  the 
subject.  If  this  were  the  mere  matter  at  issue,  their 
lordships  surely  could  find  no  difhcult}*  in  finding  the 
fact.  He  had  forgotten  to  mention  the  nomes  of  Mr« 
Flinn  and  Mr.  Hownam,  who  accompanied  her  Majesty 
on  that  occasion.  But  their  lordships  would,  in  the  6nl 
place,  look  at  the  evidence  of  Paturzo,  the  mate,  and 
^^the  captain.  He  knew  of  no  observation  having  arisen 
^pn  these  men's  evidence,  except  that  of  their  receiving 
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Cyment  For  coming  here.  He  knew  not  how  it  could 
otherwise,  for  there  was  no  compulsory  process  by 
which  foreign  witnesses  could  be  brought  to  that  bar  : 
and  it  could  not  be  expected  that  they  would  come  un* 
less  they  were  liberally  paid.  lie  would  suppose,  for  a 
voment,  that  the  captain  and  mate  had  proved  the  fact 
that  her  Majesty  and  Bergami  slept  under  that  tent-— 
and  looking  to  the  evidence  of  Flinn  and  Hownam,  and 
to  the  reluctant  manner  in  which  they  gaveit,  he  thought 
that  was  strong  confirmatory  evidence — i^ip^  might 
be  proved  that  they  were  not  sleeping  together  by 
the  evidence  of  every  person  he  had  named.  The 
Countess  OUii,  the  muid-servants,  and  all  the  persons 
who  slept  below,  might  have  been  called,  and  he 
would  ask  if  it  were  possible  not  to  have  had  evidence 
oF  it  i  Thus  it  being  proved  that  the  parties  had 
slept  there,  from  that  and  other  circumstances  he 
thought  an  adulterous  intercourse  must  have  taken 
place.  Their  lordships  would  keep  in  recollection 
■what  had  happened  at  Aum— the  fact  of  the  con- 
tiguity of  the  beds  in  every  place — the  familiarities 
at  different  places — and  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
elevation  of  Bergami,  and  not  only  Bergami,  but  every 
other  individual  of  his  family— and  the  important  cir- 
cumstance of  the  introduction  of  the  Countess  Oldi, 
without  any  communication  to  the  family  that  she  was 
the  sister  of  Bergami.  Had  she  been  a  stranger,  the 
interposition  of  her  chamber  between  her  Majesty's 
room  and  Bergami's  would  have  been  a  strong  proof  of 
innocence  ^  but,  introduced  as  she  had  been,  their  lord- 
ships could  at  least  draw  no  inference  of  innocence 
from  that  circumstance  of  the  intermediate  position  of 
her  chamber  relative  to  the  Princess's  and  Bergami's. 
What^  then,  was  proved  on  board  the  polacca  r     Gar- 

i[inlo  stated  what   happened  on  the  outer  voynge  ;  and 
le  had  stated  a  circumstance  which  had   not  received 
any  contradiction — he  meant  the  fact  of  Ber«^ami  car- 
rying his  bed  to  where  he  could  see  her  Mjijesiy.     He* 
next  called  the  attention  of  ilieir  lordships  to  the  evi- 
dence of  riinn,  who  had   stated  the  different  places  in 
which  each  party  had  slept  on  the  outward  voyage  ;  and 
he  then  asked  them,  after  reading  that  evidence,  correct 
and  definite  as  it  was  in  every  particular  relative  to  the     j 
arrangements  of  the  sleeping  cabins  on  the  voyage  out,    m 
to  consider  how  it  came  to  pass  that  he,  who  kuesv  ^\^t^  sL 
J)ef.  Part  2.J  3  t 
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thing  regarding  that  voyage^  should  know  notbingi  or 
next  to  Dothingy  about  the  arrangemeots  on  the  vojate 
home  ?  Flinn  was  not  able  to  speak  distioctlj  to  tot 
important  fact  whether  her  Royal  Highness  and  Bcr« 
gami  had  slept  together  under  the  same  awnine  or  not 
on  the  voyage  home  ;  but  he  could  speak  clearly  as  is 
every  thing  on  the  voyage  out.  Considering  that  ciri 
cumstance  along  with  others  which  had  come  before 
them,  could  they  doubt  that  the  crime  of  adultery  wss 
committed  in  the  tent?  There  was  an  observation  it 
Mr.  Hownam's  evidence  which  deserved  the  consideri* 
tion  of  their  lordships.  He  stated  that  it  was  necessarj 
that  somebody  should  be  along  with  her  Royal  Highnete 
in  the  tent.  If  such  a  necessity  existed^  the  fact  most 
be  known  ;  and  if  it  was  knowuj  why  was  there  so  much 
reluctance  and  difficulty  in  stating  it  ?  His  lordsliip 
next  adverted  to  her  Majesjty's  being  seen  sitting  on  a 
gun^  and  also  upon  a  bench  on  the  deck  of  the  polacca* 
with  her  arms  around  Bergami's  neck — a  circumstance 
which  had  been  proved  by  Gargiulo  and  Paturzo^  and 
which  had  not  been  contradicted  by  a  single  witness. 
Unless  he  misunderstood  the  nature  of  every  divorce 
cause  which  had  been  before  their  lordships  or  the 
courts  below  during  the  course  of  his  experience — and, 
unfortunately,  there  had  been  in  that  time  a  great  deal 
too  many— tl)e  inference  which  their  lordships  ought 
to  draw,  when  they  had  the  proof  of  two  individuals 
sleeping  under  the  same  tent  for  five  weeks  togetheri 
and  of  familiarities  subsequently  taking  place  between 
them,  especially  if,  in  the  language  of  the  books,  there 
had  been  the  tempus  and  the  locus  for  the  ouulm 
and  the  ampUxns,  was^  that  the  act  of  adultery  had 
been  commiited  by  them.  Had  it  not,  then,  been 
committed  in  this  case  I  He  thought  it  had  :  for, 
in  cases  of  adultery,  it  was  not  so  much  whether 
the  adulterous  act  was  itself  seen,  as  whether  there 
were  sufficient  circumstances  to  lead  a  plain  man  to  infer 
it.  Hownam,  indeed,  said  that  the  tent  was  not  closed; 
but  if  thtir  lordships  looked  to  the  evidence  of  Gargiulo, 
ihey  would  find  him  swearing  that  he  had  closed  the 
tent  by  the  (iireciion  of  Schiavini.  He  asked,  then,  whe- 
ther the  evidence  of  Paturzo  or  Gargiulo  ought  to  be 
blown  entirely  away,  on  account  of  the  remuneration 
\v[)icli  they  had  received,  when  it  might  have  been  inva- 
lidated or  cicbiroyed  by  the  contradiction  of  other  wit*: 
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hesieSf  and  when  those  witnesses  had  obt  been  called  ? 
Oargiuio  swore  distinctly  thatSchiavini  gave  such  orders. 
Did  Schiavioi  give  them  or  not?     If  he  did  nor,  why 
wai  he  not  called  to  contradict  Gargiulo  i    If  he  did, 
he  confirmed  the  evidence  of  that  witness.     But  it  was 
■aid  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  Bergami's  being  under 
the  tent  at  night  with  her  Royal  Highness  ;  there  was 
ooC,  however,  in  the  evidence,  a  single  syllAble  in  proof 
of  such  necessity.   Still,  allowing  that  necessity  to  exist, 
what  was  the  reason  of  shutting  up  the  tent  for  an  hour^ 
or  half  an  hour,  as  was  proved  to  have  been  repeatedly 
done,  in    the   day-time,  during   calm  weather,   with   a 
mooih  sea,  and  a  breeze  so  light  that  the  vessel  could 
scarcely  move  with  the  tide?     With   respect  td  the oc- 
esrrences  on  board  the  polacca,  he  could  not  help  call- 
ing the  attention   of  their  lordships   to  the  important 
fJMty  that,  if  false,  a  number  of  persons  could  have  been 
called  to  contradict  them.   He  did  not,  indeed,  forget  that 
Mr.  Hownam  had  said  that  there  was  a  commanication 
between  the  awning  and  below,  by  means  of  the  hatch* 
way,  and  that  such  hatchway  had  been  always  open; 
bot  was  that  so?    Still,  whether  it  was  open  or  shut, 
what  was  the  reason  that  all  the  persons  on  board  had 
Hteir  moutlis  shut?    Their  nerves   might  be   weak,   or 
their  memories  defective ;  but  their  lordships  could  not 
act  upon  such  circumstances,  and  therefore  must  dismiss 
tbem  entirely  from  their  minds.     It  was  not  by  argu- 
ments derived  from  considerations  tliat  this  proof  could 
be  got  rid  of;  because,  when  the  fact  of  adultery  was 
not  seen,  it  was  only  by  a  combination  of  circumstances 
that  it  could  be  proved.    Their  lordships  would  next  ac- 
company him  in  the  review  of  what  occurred  at  Aum. 
Allowing  for  all  the  labour  which  her  Royal  Highness 
was  said  to  have  endured  upon  her  journey — allowing 
fbr  the  state  of  lassitude  to  which  that  labour  was  said 
CD  have  reduced  her — what,  he  asked,  could  induce  her,  if 
Jkt  had  b^ffen  strictly  attached  to  character,  to  repose  in 
a  tent   along  with   Bergami ;  that  tent  being  enclosed 
within  another,  and  Carlo  and  Theodore  being  placed  as 
guards  in  the  interval  between  them?     What  reason,  he 
would  repeat  the  question,  was  there  for  Bergami  sleep- 
lag  inside  of  the  tent  at  Aum  ?     She  was  surely  suiiici- 
rntly  guarded  without  him  ;  there   was  no  squall  of  the 
lea  there  to  incommode  her,  nor  any  heeling  of  the  ship  ; 
md,  therefore,  the  occurrence  at  Aum  of  tho  same  event 
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whidh  had  before  taken  place  on  board  Uie  polacca  wis 
a  circumstance  of  such  weight,  that  their  lordships  could 
not  overlook  it  in  coming  to  an  opinion.     The  case,  how- 
ever,  did  not  rest  here :  if  their  lordships   would  look 
tu  the  contiguity  of  her  Koyal  Highnesses  sleeping  apart- 
ment to  that  of  Bergami,  they  would  find  it  to  have  com- 
nieuced  at  Naples,  and  to  have  continued  till  their  re* 
turn  from  the  long   voyage.      What  could    it   mean? 
Let  their  lordships  annex  what  meaning  they  pleased  to 
it,  still,  be  must  ask,  why  were  not  the  individuals  who 
could  have  explained  it  called  before  them?    Why  had 
not  the  Countess  of  Oldi  been  called  i  Why,  indeed,  had 
not  others,   whose  names   would    immediately   suggest 
themselves  to  their  lordships'  minds?    Add  to  this  extra- 
ordinary circumstance  the  still  more  extraordinary  circum- 
stance  of  the  rapid  rise  and  advancement  of  Bermmi. 
There  was  a  wide  distinction   between  the  case  ot  Ber- 
garni  and  that  of  a  person  promoted  to  rank  and  honour 
alter  a  lun*'  life  of  exertion  in  the  army  or  navy,  the  bar, 
or  in  the  church.    It  was,  thank  God,  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  of  our  glorious  constitution,  that  in  this  country 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  any  individual  from  rising 
from  the  lowest  situation  in  life  to  the  highest.  But  it  was 
very  dilTerent  to  look  at  a  man  slowly  working  his  way  to 
distinction,  and  at  the  rapid  promotion  of  Bergami,  who, 
by  the  bye,  had  not  only  been  promoted  himself,  but  had 
also  been  the  cause  of  the  rest  of  his  family  being  pro- 
moted.    Let   their   lordships  examine  the  evidence  of 
Keppel  Craven,   of  Gell,   and  of  Sicard.     Sicard,  who 
gave  his  testimony  in  such  a  manner  as  did  him  inGniir 
credit,  said  that  he  understood  Bergami  to  have  been  en- 
gaged to  go  as  far  as  Naples  as  u  courier,  but  that  he  did 
not  know  of  any  promise  or  intention  to  promote  him. 
Craven  said^  that,  on  his  being  engaged  as  a  courier,  a 
hope  was  expressed  that  he  would  be  promoted  :  and 
Cell  added,  that  a  promise  was  made  that  he  should  be 
gradually  advanced.     Let  their  lordships  look  at  what 
occurred  within  twelvemonths  of  bis  entering  her  Royal 
llighness's  service,  and  then  let  them  ask  themselves, 
whether  they  ever  knew  of  uu  individual  being  exalted 
to  sui'h  rank  in  so  short  a  time,  and  of  so  many  of  his  re- 
lations  being  introduced   into  the  same   family  ?     The 
evidence   showed  that   10  or    \\i  of  his   relations  were 
in  her  Royal  Highness's  service  ;  indeed  he  might  saj 
that  all  of  tliem  were,  with  one  exception,  and  that  ex« 
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oeption  his  wife.    He  left  their  lordships  to  draw  their 
own   inferences  from  such  a  slatement.      Besides  this^ 
their  lordships  would  find  eight  or  nine  witnesses  oh 
whose  cliaracter  there  was  not  the  slightest  impeach- 
niifDty  and  to  whose  testimony  no  contradiction  whatever 
had  been  offered.    They  spoke  of  familiarities^  which 
might  indeed  exist  without  adultery^  but  which,  whea 
lime  and  place  and  opportunity  were  given  for  the  com- 
mission of  it^  rendered  it  almost  impossible  not  to  infer 
that  it  had  been   committed.    As   to  the   transactions 
stated  to  have  occurred  at  Aum>  and  which  they  declar- 
ed themselves  to  have  witnessed,  why  had  not  Bergami 
been  called  to  contradict  it?     It  had  been  said  that  he 
could  not  have  deposed,  but  iliat  was  untrue :  for,  in  a 
case  which  had  been  alluded  to,  it  was  proved  that  Major 
Hooke,  the  alleged  adulterer^  had  deposed  to  his  inno- 
cence.    Within  his  own  knowledge,  too,  adulterers  had 
come  to  the  bar  to  depose  to  their  own  adultery ;    and, 
therefore,  he  would  ask,  what  were  they  to  infer  from 
the  absence  of  a  witness  on  whom  it  was  imposed  more 
transcendantly  than  upon  any  other,  by  the  obligations' 
which  he  had  received  and  the  favours  which  he  liad  ex- 
perienced, to  come  before  their  lordships,  and  to  depose 
to  the  innocence  of  his  royal  mistress  no  less  than  to  his 
own?    There  were  many  other  points  on  which  he  had 
made  no  observations,  because,  if  the  leading  features 
oF  the  case,   which  he  had  just   pointed  out   to  their 
lordshipsj  did  not  convince  them  of  the   necessity   of 
now  proceeding   to  the   second    reading   of    the   bill, 
they  certainly   ought  not  to   pass   it.       He  had   said 
notiiing  of  the  Sinigaglia  case,  because,  though  he  could 
not  reconcile  the  testimony  of  Sacchi  with  that  of  dirlo 
Forti  and  Vassali,  he  could  not  consider  it  to  be  entirely 
trae,  and  therefore  he  dismissed  it  altogether  frbm  his 
consideration.     So,  too,  with  the  case  at  Trieste;  for, 
when  he  looked  to  an  individual,  and  saw  hitn  not  only 
speaking  of  her  Majesty's  residence  at  Trieste  for  six 
days,  but  also  distinguishing  the  transactions  which  oc- 
curred on  each  of  them,  when  it  afterwards  inrncd  out 
that  her  Majesty  never  stayed  there  more  tiiiin  a  day  and 
a  half,  he  felt  it  impossible  to  come  to  any  conclusion 
upon  his  testimony.     Their  lordships  hr.d  also  had  Bar- 
bara Kress  before  them,  whose  evidence,  if  ihcy  were 
to  form  any  judgment  of  it  from  the  manner  in  which 
ibe  gave  it,  was  entitled  to  the  greatest  crcd'w.  ^Xx^Vv'dA. 
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spoken  positivelyi  imd  wiibovt  contradictioD,  to  facts 
which  occurred  ou  the  second  day  of  her  Majesty'i arrival 
at  Carliruhe«-^lo  Facta,  toO|  which  were  capable  of  being 
fully  coniradicted.  There  was  not,  however,  theslighl- 
est  contradictiou  offered  to  her  testimony,  unless  their 
lordships  looked  to  the  evideuce  which  Vassal!  had  given 
at  the  close  of  the  case.  And  it  was  rather  curious  thai 
not  one  word  had  he  said  of  her  Majesty's  chaoge  of 
dress  until  he  had  been  questioned  about  it;  and  then 
be  endeavoured  to  fill  up  the  time  with  an  account  of 
her  Majesty's  conversation  in  the  saloon.  Vassali's  evi* 
dence  was,  however,  liable  to  the  same  observation 
which  he  had  applied  to  that  of  another  witness,  and, 
when  considered,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  without  a 
reference  to  his  exact  and  precise  recollection  of  what 
occurred  at  Curlsruhe,  and  his  total  and  absolute  want 
of  memory  as  to  occurrences  which  happened  elsewhere. 
From  what  she  had  deposed  with  regard  to  the  cloak, 
and  other  transactions  at  Carlsrulie,  it  was  quite  evi- 
dent that  somethiog  which  was  not  right  had  occurred 
there.  Taking,  then,  into  consideration,  the  factsc^o 
which  all  the  witnesses  had  deposed,  adverting  to  the 
rapid  promotion  of  Bergatni  and  his  family,  and  tu  all 
of  theiu  being  brought  about  her  Majesty's  person,  ex- 
cept his  wife,  and  recollecting  too  what  liad  taken  place 
at  Aiim,  in  the  polacca,  and  elsewhere,  he  felt  that  he 
should  not  be  performing  his  duty  unless  he  expressed 
his  belief  that  the  adulterous  intercourse  between  Ber- 
gami  and  her  Majesty  was  fully  proved.  The  positive 
act  of  adultery  hud  not,  and  indeed  could  not,  be  seen  ; 
but  there  were  facts  proved  from  which  a  plain  man,  ap- 
plying his  mind  to  the  principles  of  conduct  which  go* 
vern  human  life,  could  not  but  infer  the  commission  of 
it.  He,  therefore,  submitted  to  their  lordsbips  that  the 
preamble  of  the  bill  was  fully  made  out.  ^One  word 
more,"  continued  his  lordship,  ''as  to  what  is  passing 
out  of  doors,  and  then  I  have  done.  I  take  no  notice  of 
it,  because  1  am  supposed  coilstitutionally  not  to  be  ac* 
quainted  with  it.  But  this  I  will  say,  let  what  may  or 
will  happen,  that  i  shall  here  perform  my  duty.  But 
vour  lordships  have  heard  from  the  bar— what  I  was  in- 
<J^*e(l  sorry  lo  he\»r  from  such  a  quarter,  and  what  I  never 
heaid  from  it  belbre— your  lordships,  I  say,  have  heard 
at]  intimation,  (liar,  if  you  pans  judgment  against  tbe 
<«J!;et'n,  you  will  most  likely  never  have  the  power  to 
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pmfM  aiotber  judgment.  Yon  hare  beard  somethiog 
like  •  threat  held  out  to  you.  I  declarci  that  such  a 
mode  of  addressing  a  judge  was  never  before  conceived 
to  be  consistent  with  the  duty  of  nn  advocate:  but 
whether  an  advocate  be  right  in  using  such  language  or 
BOC,  you  will  allow  me  to  observe^  my  lords,  that  it 
ought  to  have  no  effect  upon  you.  You  stand  here  as 
the  great  and  acknowledged  protectors  of  the  lives,  the 
liberties,  the  honours,  and  the  characters  of  your  fellow- 
■objecti.  That  trust  ought  not  to  be  imposed  upon  yon 
for  a  minute,  if  you  can  be'actuated  by  any  improper 
bias  or  feeling.  For  myself,  if  I  had  not  a  minute  longer 
to  live,  I  would  say  to  your  lordships — *  Be  just,  and 
^ear  not/  1  know  the  people  of  this  country.  If  you  do 
your  duty  to  them  as  you  ought,  whilst  you  preserve 
their  liberties  and  the  constitution,  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  you  by  vour  ancestors,  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  they  will  do  their  doty  to  you — when 
they  will  acknowledge  that  it  is  the  duty  of  those  on 
whom  a  judicial  task  is  imposed  to  meet  reproach,  and 
not  to  court  popularity.  You  will  do  your  duty,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  God,  who 
guides  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  mankind,  and  di- 
rects the  end  and  tendency  of  all  human  aflTairs.  Hav- 
ing thus  discharged  my  own  individual  duty,  I  leave  it 
to  your  lordships  to  decide  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  the 
bill  now  upon  your  lordships'  table." 

Xrord  Erskine  expressed  his  concurrence  with  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack,  who  had  said 
that  their  lordships  ougjit  to  come  to  the  discussion  of 
the  great  and  important  question,  which  then  occupied 
public  attention,  with  the  utmost  temper  and  imparti« 
ality.  His  noble  and  learned  friend  had  not,  however, 
exhibited  the  best  specimen  of  the  impartiality  which 
he  had  recommended,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the 
witness  at  Trieste,  he  had  believed  all  that  had  been 
•worn  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  and  had  carefully 
kept  out  of  sight  all  thai  had  been  deposed  on  the  part 
of  the  defence,  except  where  it  related  to  the  rapid  rise 
and  promotion  of  Bergami.  His  noble  and  learned 
friend  bad  likewise  implored  them  not  to  allow  ihem- 
aelvea  to  be  influenced  b^  any  extraneous  causes,  but  to 
despise^  as  unworthy  of  notice,  the  clamour  and  oppo^ 
lition  of  tbe  people.  On  that  point  he  could  not  agree  ; 
for  tbe  question  on  which  they  were  called  lo  dee\d^N9K& 
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not  a  judicial^  but  a  legislatiTe  one.    If  it  were  a  judicial 
question  merely,  he  would  say  that  their  lordships  ought 
to  be  prepared  to  do  justice  at  all  hazards  :  they  ought 
to  adopt,  as  the  rule  of  their  conduct^^'/iljiistt/ra,  ruMi 
ettlunu    But  though,  in  courts  of  justice,  the  popularity 
of  the  (]|uestion,  the  opinions  of  the  people,  their  notions 
of  the  justice  or  injustice  of  particular  actions,  ought 
to  be  carefully  disregarded ;   still,   in  a  court  of   the 
mixed   nature  which  he  was  then   addressing,    where 
they  were  assembled  partly  to  jud^e,  and  part^  to  le- 
gislate, it  was  their  duty  to  consider  the  effect  which 
their  judgment  was  likely  to  prodnce^on  the  nation  of 
which  they  formed  so  distinguished  a  part.     His  lordship 
did  not  know  how  to  discharge  his  auty  better  to  their 
lordships  than  by  laying  his  breast  open  to  them^  and 
declaring  to  them  allopinions  which  he  had  entertained 
during  the  various  stages  of  the  pending  investintion. 
And  here  be  must  observe,  that  in  one  point,  and  in  one 
point  only,  had  he  been  wrong.     Immediately  after  the 
death  of  his  late  Majesty,  and  before  her  Royal  High- 
ness was  apprized  of  the  commencement  of  this  busi- 
ness, he  had  been  of  opinion  that  her  name  had  beed 
improperly  struck  out  of  the  Liturgy,  and  herself  un- 
justly deprived   of  the  prayers  of  the   church  by  the 
agency  of  his  Majesty's  ministers.     His  noble  aad  learn- 
ed friend,  however,  seemed  to  have  forgot  that  incidenla 
or  cUe  he  con  id  never  have  said  what  lie  had  said  upon 
the  present  occasion — lliat  nobody  ought  to  be  considered 
guilty  before  they  were  proved  so — that  the  scales  of 
justice  should  be  held  even — and  that  no  opinion  ought 
to  be  expressed  against  the  accused  previously  to  the 
time  of  trial.     He  had  no  difficulty  in  stating,  that  when 
he  heard  of  that  act  of  injustice  having  been  committed 
—whether  ministers  were  justilied  by  the  law  of  the  land 
in  committing  it,  he  would  not  then  pretend  to  deter- 
mine— he  conceived  that  they  must  have  a  case  against 
her  Majesty  so  strong  that  nothing  could  answer  it.     He 
thought  that  they  must  have  entered  into  an  inquiry  of 
the  most  extensive  nature ;  and  that  from  having  examin- 
ed, not  unknown  and  needy  individuals,  not  such  wit- 
nesses as  they  had  all  seen  cast  overboard  b}*  cross-ex- 
amination, but  persons  of  fortune,  rank,  and  respecta* 
bility,  they  had  collected  such  proof  as  rendered  her 
guilt  evident,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt.     In  such 

expectation  he  had  come  down  to  their  lordships*  housCi 
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ttbcre  he  faund  certain  papers  laid  upon  the  table,  uni 
■ealed  np,  for  their  infurniatioti;  ami  at  the  same  tiioe 
he  waa  told  that  similar  paperi  had  been  sent  to  the 
Hook  of  CommoDs.  When  it  was  moved  ihat  ihoic 
Mpertihould  be  referred  to  a  commitieej  a  noble  friend 
oehind  him,  with  whom  he  perfectly  agreed,  told  their 
lordships,  that  by  agreeing  to  snch  a  motion  they  would 
Asqaalify  themselves  as  judges.  To  that  it  was  un- 
•wered,  by  the  noble  earl  opposite,  that  it  waa  not  so; 
for  adultery,  when  committed  beyond  the  seas  with  a 
foreigner,  by  a  Queen  of  England,  did  not  amonnt  to 
high  treason.  The  noble  earl  had  called  to  his  recnllec" 
iion  a  bill  which  he  (Lord  Erskine)  had  himself  intro- 
duced into  parliament  to  make  adultery  a  criine,and  bad 
vied  many  otiier  arguments  with  such  ingenuity  that  he 
began  to  doubt  whether  his  own  opinion  was  not  errone* 
ouidy  grounded.  From  subsequent  research,  however, 
he  was  convinced  that  it  was  correct,  and  that  an  im- 
peachment would  lie.  He  had,  inconsequence, entered 
a  protest  on  their  lordships'  journals,  declaring  that  the 
House  of  Commotis  had  power  to  impeach  for  this  of- 
fence i  and  stating  that  tneir  lordships  knew  that  they 
had  sneb  power,  but  that  they  were  not  inclined  to  ex- 
ercise it.  He  wished  now  to  ask  their  lordships  whether 
they  had  any  fit  foundation  for  a  bill  of  pains  and  peoal- 
ties,  when  tliey  knew  that  the  House  of  Commons  en- 
tertained a  different  opinion  from  themselves  of  the 
oatare  of  the  charges  which  were  to  support  it?  The 
bill,  as  it  at  present  stood,  was  a  measure  totally  unpre- 
cedented, and  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  trusted 
thai  they  would  never  have  cause  to  repent  of  the  pr«- 
eedentwhich  they  had  established  ;  for  bow  did  the  oase 
stand?  Certain  papers  were  sent  down  to  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  that  House,  with  the  papers  before  them, 
cane  to  a  resolution  ;  aud  those  members  of  it  who  re« 
presented  the  government  there  agreed  to  the  resolution, 
that  the  question  which  they  were  then  debating,  the 
inquiry  wbich  they  had  just  concluded,  was  one  that  wav 
derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  injurions 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  people ;  and  tbal  resolution 
was  urged  on  ihe  groonds  that  coniami nation  of  the 
public  morals  voufd  certainly  ensue  from  it.  AVere, 
ihen,  the  people,  whose  representatives  had  concurred 
in  such  a  declaration,  to  be  condemned  and  despised  be- 
eaaae  they  lurronnded  tbcir  lordth'ms,  roin\Ai>a\'ai  fiA 
■  D^.  Pmrf  3.]  Sh 
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the  injustice  ivliich  had  been  done  to  their  Qoeei>,  nod 
the  injury  which  had  been  done  lo  their  morals?  When 
this  resolution  had  been  passed,  the  House  immediately 
resolved  to  address  her  Majesty  with  all  the  respect  doe 
to  her  elevated  station  :  a  deputation  was  appointed  to 
carry  up  their  address,  and  an  individual  of  no  slight 
weight  and  respectability  in  the  country  formed  a  part  of 
it.  Her  MHJesty  refusecl  to  accept  the  address  of  thai 
House,  on  grounds  which  could  not  be  questioned.  She 
stated,  in  her  reply,  that  an  entire  reconcilement  of  the 
difi'erences  between  herself  and  his  Majesty,  effected  by 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  on  principlea  conaiateit 
with  the  honour  and  dignity  of  both  parlies,  was  still 
the  wish  dearest  to  her  heart:  and  she  further  added, 
that,  ns  an  accused  and  injured  Queen,  she  owed  it  to 
the  King,  herself,  and  to  all  her  fellow-subjects,  not  to 
consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  any  lpsi>ential  privilege.  Now 
he  .nsserted  that  by  that  answer  her  Majesty  showed  her 
rctidiness  to  accept  any  terms  which  could  have  been 
oifored  her  that  did  not  compromise  her  innocence:  it 
was  therefore  the  duty  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  have 
restored  her  name  to  the  liturgy,  from  which  they  had 
so  unwarrantably  erased  it,  if  they  wished  for  the  suc- 
cess of  that  resofution  to  which  they  had  voluntarily  be* 
come  parties  :  it  was  likewise  their  duty  to  have  done  so, 
if  they  were  of  opinion  that  no  prejudice  should  be  suf- 
ferecl  to  go  out  against  her  Majesty  until  she  was  proved 
guilry  by  a  fair,  open,  and  impartial  trial.  But,  instead 
of  acting  in  such  a  manner,  they  had  perilously  persisted 
with  their  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  though  the  other 
House  had  clearly  shown  its  hostility  to  any  investiga^ 
tion  ;  and  the  question  for  their  lordships'  deliberation 
then  was,  whether  they  would  read  it  a  second  time, 
only  LO  read  it  a  tliird  time,  and  send  it  down  to  the 
House  of  Commons  to  pass  it  ?  Could  they  be  weak 
enough  to  expect  that  the  House  of  Commons-«-whicb 
had  cleclared  that  it  would  not  inquire,  much  less  im* 
peach — would  calmly  submit  to  their  lordships'  sending 
down  to  them  a  bill  to  dishonour  them — a  bill  which 
called  upon  them  to  rescind  a  vote  to  which  they  bad 
formerly  come  almost  unanuuonsly?  He  was  afraid  of 
the  coiisequeure  of  the  two  Houses  being  at  issue  oa- 
th is  question.  The  Homie  of  Commons  were  thx^  repre* 
acntaiivcs  of  the  people,  notwithstanding  it  had  beeo 
i«Kseatc.(i  to  be  otherwise;  and  after  they  had  declared 
'at  there  was  no  (jrouud  i'vii  \a^^Q«L^Vvuit:ut  or  aoquirji^ 
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nfter  diey  had  given  the  Queen  all  the  advantage  which 
coald  be  derived  From  their  acknowledgment  of  her  in- 
Bocence-^cpuld  theic  lordships  request  them  to  concur 
with  them,  and  to  reconsider  what  they  had  asserted 
they   would   never   consider  at  all  ?     He  apprtiheiuied 
that,  even  if  the  Hoose  of  Commons  submitted  to  do 
•o,  it  woald  be  productive  of  events  highly  injurious  to 
the  conftiiniion.     His  lordship  then  proceeded  to  Hr^ue, 
that,  if  the  preamble  to  the  bill  of  pains  and  peualties 
wer^  proved,  an  impeachment  would  have  lain  against 
ber  Majesty.     Could  it  be  said  that  adultery,  committed 
by  the  King's  wife,  beyond  the  seas,  with  h  foreigner, 
was  nqt  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour  f     If  it  was  not 
■0,  what  was  it?  And  when  the  King,a3a  husband,  had  no 
claim  to  come  into  court,  could  their  lordships  say,  that 
■daltery  openly  and  publicly  committed — that  a  licen- 
aioat  intercoorse  carried  on  in  the  face  uf  day,  to  the 
great  scandal  and  dishonour  of  the  nation — was  not  an 
cveot  over  which  the  nation  could   cIhImi  jurisdiction? 
In  the  early  part  of  these  proceedings  he  had  contended 
that  no  ground  for  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  existed, 
Qniesa  it  could  be  shown  that  the  constituiiunal  remedy 
ef  impeachment   could    not   be  resorted   to :   that,    he 
iDaintained,  was  not  shown  :  and  he  denied  that  if  every 
fthi^g  stated  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill  were  proved,  if 
all  the  evidence  adduced  were  true,  there  would  even 
then  be  a  ground   for  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  as 
long  as  impeachment  could   be   resorted    to.     He  was 
BOW  at  nearly  tlie  close  of  a  long  life,  and  perhaps  he 
night  say  that  some  periods  of  it  were  marked  by  at- 
tempts, not  always  unsuccessful,  to  secure  to  the  people 
of  this  country  some  of  the  blessings  of  the  constitution. 
Ifj  however,  those  exertions  were  struck  out,  there  was 
nothing  in  his  course  which  could  distinguish  him  from 
any  humble  advocate.     He  had  often  in  courts  of  jus- 
ti(!e  exerted  whatever  little  power  he  possessed  against 
principles  which  were  detrimental  to  the  liberty  of  the 
■object,  and  he  thought  that  at  the  present  moment  he 
ahouid  be  guilty  of  a  gross  neglect  of  his  conscientious 
doty,  if  he  did  not  oppose  all  the  little  strength  that  yet 
remained  to  a  principle  so  foreign  from  the  spirit  of  our 
/institution  as  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  now  before 
their  lordships.     It  had  been  stated  that  it  was  upon  a 
long  adulterous  intercourse  their  lordships  were  to  decide. 
Tbit  be  denied,  and  be  made  the  denial  in  \V\e  (vi^e  oi  AV 
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England,    The  preamble  of  the  bill  stated  ''  tfcat  her 
Koyal  Highness^  while  at  Milan,  in  Italy,  bad  engagei 
in  her  service  an  individual,  in  a  menial  capacity  ;  nidi 
that,  while  in  that  situation,  a  most  unbecoming  and  de* 
grading  intimacy  soon  commenced  between  her  Royal 
Highness  and  that  individual  ;  that  he  was  not  only  ad* 
vanced  to  a  high   situation   in  her   Royal   Highoess's 
household,    but   that   he   was   received   by   her   Royml 
Highness  with  great  and  extraordinary  marks  of  favoar 
and  distinction;  and  that  she,  unmindful  of  ber  exalted 
rank   and  station,   and   wholly  regardless  of  her  own 
honour  and   character,  had  conducted  herself  towards 
him,  both  in  public  and  private,  in  the  various  places 
and  countries  which  she  visited,  with  indecent  and  of* 
fensive  familiarity  and  freedom,  and  carried  on  a  liceo^ 
tious,  disgraceful,  and  adulterous  intercourse  with  the 
said  Bereami,  by  which  conduct  great  scandal  and  dis« 
honour  bad  been  brought  upon  his  Majesty  and  this 
kingdom."    This  intercourse  was  further  stated  to  have 
been  carried  on  for  a  series  of  years.    But  now  it  seemed 
that  this  long  intercourse— -all   those  indecent  and  dis- 
gusting familiarities — were  put  out  of  the  question,  and 
the  whole  confined  to  what  occurred  on  the  deck  of  tbe 
polacca ;  so  that  all   those  licentious,  scandalous,  and 
disgrace^iul  acts  attributed  to  her  Majesty,  were  all  to'be 
comprised  in  her  having  slept  under  the  same  tent  with 
her  chamberlain  ;  and  this  was  proved  by  two  witnessesj 
who  were,  in  fact,  no  witnesses  at  all,  which  his  noble 
and  learned   friend  the   Lord-Chancellor  would  find,  if 
he   went  back   to  the  evidence  which  bore  upon  this 
|)art.     £ven  if  their  lordships  believed  the  accoont  of 
bleeping  under  liie  tent,  where  did  that  prove  the  aW 
leged  adulterous  intercourse  f    What  was  the  impressioa 
with   respect  to  this  point  by  those  who  spoke  of  it? 
The  fact  had  not  so  impressed  itself  even  on  the  nnind  of 
Gargiulo — that  witness  who  came  here  half  by  compuK* 
:Jon,  and  partly  to  gei  a  reward  which  he  never  merited 
—the  witnt'bs  who  catnc  to  receive  6,000  dollars— had 
the  impression  of  even  this  witness  borne  out  the  facts; 
He  woit!d  not  say  that  what  one  man  or  another  thought 
would  he  evidence,  for  men  mi^ht  think  differentlv  on 
^'ich  points.     But  though  the  question  on  this  case  had* 

^\}^'*n^  overruled,  the  answer  came  out  from  u  witness  that 
i)ie  sleeping  in  the  tent,  under  the  circumstance  stilted, 
'Md  uot  convey  to  him  any  impression  of  improper  con? 
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d«ct.  He  nQW  oame  to  another  part  of  thii  case^  and 
adverted  to  the  examinatioos  of  witnesses  before  they 
were  brought  to  this  country,  and  to  the  abstraction  of 
Reatelli ;  he  did  not  impute  any  blame  to  purticular  in- 
dividuals, for  to  examine  witnesses  beforehand  was  a 
coQstant  practice:  he  did  not  mean  to  condemn  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Cooke ;  but  if  it  was  an  angel  from 
hravea  who  Jiad  been  engaged  in  this  business,  he  would 
•till  ask,  had  it  been  properly  conducted  f  He  contend- 
ed that  the  absence  of  Restelli,  at  the  moment  when  his 
evidence  was  of  so  much  importance,  was  a  circumstance 
which  ought  to  have  been  closely  examined,  and  their 
lordships  sliouid  have  had  the  fullest  inquiry  iuto  it  be- 
fore they  went  further.  It  was  remarkable,  that  not* 
wiibstandinir  the  vurious  acts  charged  upon  her  Majesty, 
•od  the  number  of  witnesses  called  in  support  of  them, 
his  noble  aiicl  learned  rriend,  the  Lord-Chancellor,  should 
have  confined  hinisc If  to  one.  Good  God  !  if  he  (Lord 
Erakine)  were  euL^uirt^d  in  a  case,  in  which  all  the  prin- 
cipal witnesses  had  tailed,  would  be  be  justified  in  con* 
tiDOing  to  urge  it  ?  VYhnt  s^rouiid,  he  would  ask,  was 
there  tor  giving  up  the  transactions  at  Nnples  f  It  was 
admitted,  thai  before  her  Rnyal  Hi':4iiness  went  to 
Maples  her  condnrt  was  unimpeachable.  I'hcrc  her  first 
criminality  was  said  to  have  taken  phtce.  Uovv  was  thin 
described  by  her  Koyal  Highnesses  own  Bitendants  i 
The  first  and  second  night  she  wns  attended  by  Sir 
Wm.Gell  and  Mr.  K.Craven.  Both  of  those  gentlemen 
came  home  with  her  the  second  night  at  a  late  hour, 
after  having  been  in  waiting  for  the  wiiole  evening. 
Yet  with  such  testimony^  which  could  not  be  doubted^ 
OD  their  lordships'  minutes,  what  had  the  woman  De- 
mont  sworn — that  woman,  who  was  contradicted  by  her 
own  evidence,  as  he  stionld  afterwards  show  i  She 
swore  that  her  Royal  Highness  came  home  early,  that 
slie  appeared  agitated^  and  dismissed  her  (Demont) 
sooner  than  her  usual  time.  She  also  swore  that  on  the 
next  morning  the  small  bed  remained  unoccupied, 
and  that  the  large  one,  in  which  she  as<;utnrd  her 
Royal  Highness  slept,  was  quite  disturbed,  as  if  slept 
ID  by  two  persons.  Now,  if  this  account  were  to  be 
believed,  there  was  clear  evidence  of  an  act  of  adul- 
tery. According  to  the  rules  of  law,  if  a  strange 
pian  is  seen  going  to  the  bed  of  a  married  womaOj  i 
or  if  c  married  woman  went  to  the  bed  o(  ^  TMif' 
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not  her  husbandjp  uDder  circuDiBtaocei  wlitre 
reason  could  not  justify  the  visit,  that  would  be  oob^ 
atrued  properly  to  be  an  act  of  adultery.  How  tbeB, 
with  such  a  strong  fact  before  him>  could  his  nobhe 
and  learned  friend,  the  Lord-^Chancellor,  have  abao* 
doned  this  part  of  the  case?  How  could  be  have  taken 
no  notice  of  it,  though  this  woman  was  one  of  those  on 
whom  the  whote  case  was  said  to  depend  i  Their  iord- 
abips,  however,  had  this  woman's  testimony  in  support 
of  the  adulterous  intercourse  before  them — this  cham* 
bermaid,  who  had  been  the  unwilling  witness  to  so  many 
abominations,  to  such  disgusting  and  disgraceful  scenes, 
to  all  the  filthy  circumstances  which  were  said  to  have 
occurred  on  board  the  polacca«-and  with  all  this,  strong 
as  it  must  have  been  in  her  memory,  if  it  were  true,  what 
was  t^e  account  of  her  Royal  Highness  which  she  gave 
in  her  letter  to  her  sister,  whom  she  was  most  anxioQi 
atill  to  continue  in  her  Royal  Hi£;hness*s  service?  She 
says,  in  part  of  that  letter,  ''  How  often  in  a  numeroos 
circle,  whilst,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  which  animated 
nie,  I  enumerated  her  great  qualities,  her  rare  talents, 
her  mildness,  her  patience,  her  charity;  in  sliort,  aU  the 
perfections  which  she  possesses  in  so  eminent  a  degree; 
how  often,  I  say,  have  1  not  seen  my  hearers  affected, 
and  heard  them  exclaim,  '  How  unjust  is  the  world,  ti> 
cause  so  rauch  uneasiness  to  one  who  deserves  it  so  little^ 
and  who  is  so  worthy  of  being  happy!"'  In  anotbef 
part  of  her  letter  she  advised  her  sister  to  imitate  her 
(Demont's)  example,  and  not  to  marry,  but  to  retnnin  in 
the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness  as  long  as  she  should 
please  to  keep  her.  This  was  the  account  she  gave  of  the 
woman,  whom,  if  her  oath  was  to  be  believed,  she  must  at 
the  time  have  known  to  have  abandoned  all  the  decen* 
cies  of  her  sex;  and  yet,  with  this  knowledge,  she  ad- 
vised her  young  sister  to  remain  in  her  Royal  Higbness't 
service.  Now  he  asked  their  lordships,  if  this  woman 
had  given  her  evidence  in  any  of  the  courts  below,  and 
that  such  a  document  was  afterwards  produced  in  her 
writing,  would  her  testimony  be  relied  upon  for  a  mo- 
ment f  But  her  account  was  not  only  inconsistent  with 
itself  and  with  her  former  declarations,  but  she  was  di- 
rectly contradicted  by  others.  She  was  directly  contra- 
dicted by  the  witness  Martini  as  to  the  declarations 
especting  her  Royal  Highness.  She  was  recalled^  and 
ked  whether  she  bad  ever  made  any  declarationa  of 
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ber  belief  that  her  Royal  Higboesg  was  sarrounded  by 
apiei,  which  she  denied;  but  MurtlDi  proved  most  satis"* 
iactorily  that  she  had  made  such  a  declaration  to  her  ia 
the  presence  of  others.  He  (Lord  Erskine)  should  be 
glad  to  leai  n  what  reliance  a  court  of  justice  would  place 
OQ  the  testimony  of  such  a  witness^  if  not  corroborated 
by  other  evidencei  and  that  of  an  unimpeachable  cha- 
raoier.  If  the  witness  had  only  contradicted  herself  ou 
immateriail  points^  it  might  not  affect  her  general  credit; 
if  her  contradictions  were  only  on  collateral  matters,  sbe 
inight  be  believed  in  the  main  story.  This  was  the  case 
with  Lieut  Flinn ;  he  took  notes  of  what  occurred  on  a 
voyage.  Those  were  first  written  by  another,  afterwards 
copied  by  himself,  and  then  written  out  by  a  third  party. 
li  was  upon  these  that  his  confusion  arose,  and  that  con- 
fusion was  increased  by  his  indisposition.  But  this 
affected  do  material  part  of  his  story.  Was  this  the 
ease  with  the  witness  Demont  i  Was  it  only  on 
UrifliDg  points  that  she  was  contradicted  ?  Their  lord- 
tliips  would  recollect  that  she  whs  contradicted  by  her- 
self and  others  on  matters  on  which,  if  she  wished  to 
tell  the  truth,  she  could  not  be  mistaken.  Her  object 
was  to  prove  her  Royal  Mistress  guilty  of  the  adulterous 
ioteraourse.  To  this  she  swore,  after  having  made  such 
declarations  to  the  contrary  as  he  had  pointed  out  in 
her  letter.  Here,  then,  she  was  directly  contradicted 
oat  of  her  own  mouth,  and  their  lordships  knew  how- 
great  a  difference  there  was  between  a  witness  contra- 
dicting himself  and  being  coniradieied  by  others.  He 
«ouId  now  pass  from  this  witness^  whooi  he  looked  upon 
as  dead  and  buried  in  her  own  contradiction,  and  pro- 
ceed to  another  part  of  the  case.  Great  reliance  had 
been  placed  on  the  elevation  of  Bergami.  He  would 
admit  that  if  the  indecent  familiarities  which  were  al- 
Jegedf  but  which  he  did  not  think  were  satisfactorily 
proved,  bad  taken  place,  that  elevation  would  become  a 
just  gronud  of  suspicion;  but,  even  admitting  them  for 
a  moment,  did  they  prove  the  guilt  with  which  her  Ma- 
jesty was  charged  i  He  could  nut  look  upon  the  eleva- 
tion of  Bergami  in  tlie  light  in  which  his  noble  and 
learned  friend  had  viewed  it.  Those  marks  of  di^i notion 
cooferred  on  Bergami  were  certainly  niarks  of  great 
favour,  but  were  they  in  themselves  proofs  of  her 
Majesty's  j;uilt  i  Her  Majesty,  it  was  said,  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  institute  the  order  of  St.  Caroline  («;^vt\.VAt 


with  or  without  authority  he  would  not  «top  lo  inqflii^ 
and  to  confer  the  first  rank  in  it  oa  dergami.    Tbum 
vaid  to  have  occurred  on  her  Royal  Higbiift«'s  visitiif 
the  Temple  of  ihe  IleftUirection-^and  ceriamly,  on  loalk 
ing  to  that  circumstance^  be  look  tlie  fact  not  as  proof 
of  guilt,  but  as  moral  evidence  of  the  oonurary«    They 
bad  just  then  visited  the  spot  where  |lbe  Saviour  of  ikt 
world  had  bled  for  maukina^  and  in  commemoration^ 
that  visit  bee  Royal  Highuess  iostiluted  the  order  wWl 
wiiich  she  invested  her  principal  attendaata.    TakiR|l 
into  consideration  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  e^m^M 
this  transaction^  he  thought  that,  instead  of  its  affordiof 
any  evidence  of  guilty  intercourse,  it  waa^  iahift«iii£ 
a  strong  proof  ot  the  exiatence  of  directly  a  oonlrai^ 
ieeling  iu  the  miud  of  her  Royal  Highnesa.*   He  mtmf 
came  to  the  evidence  as  to  what  occurred  on  board  tbei 
polucca — to  the  sleeping  under  the  awning  or  tent|«yiK 
and  here  he  would  observe,  that,  if  tlie  evidence  mfcm  It' 
show  any  instances  of  her  Royal  Highness  pa«aiog  fnMi' 
her  room  to  the  bed  of  Bergami,  it  would,  if  on  erediif 
able  testimony  and  unexplained^  be  presumption  of  gnilqi. 
but  the  case  was  quite  diQerent  on  board  the  polace^' 
and,  of  course,  the  same  presumption  could  not  follow; 
When   rir:it  the  parties  went  on  board,   there  was  aW' 
arrangement  of  the  beds,  wbicli  was,  on  all  hands,  god* 
sidered  unobjectionable ;  afterwards  that  was  partially 
changed,  in  consequence  of  a  surgeon  coming  on  boards 
The  beds  were  :it  this  time  below.     Now  he  would  aslr 
their  lordships,  if  an  adulterous  intercourse  was  sought 
for  by  her  Uoyal  Highness,  would  she  not  have  COD^' 
tinned  the  l)eds  below,  where  intercourse  of  that  dt** 
fcription  would  be  less  open  to  observation?    Instead  of 
this,  what  took  placer     Her  Royal  Highness  ventM* 
deck,  where  her  actions  were  not  only  exposed  to  the 
observations  of  her  ntiendanis,  but  also  to  those  oflUtt 
whole  of  the  ship's  crew,   'llie  lent  opened  on  the  dc^h^"^' 
and,    besides,    liiere   was   an    opening  from    below^.lw^' 
which  the  suite  had  access.     Hut  ii  was  said  that  bcr' 
Uoyal   Highness  wns  attended   in  this  tent  by  a  malt« 
attendant.     Uood  (iod  !    was  titat  circumstance  lo-to 
taken  a.s  fnoof  ot  adulterous  intercourse  i     What  was  W^ 
liecouie  of  socirty  if  a  woman  havinu:  a  male  attendaM'* 
was  10  be  tnken  as  a  proof  of  lier  t;iiilt  ?     Was  it  HM 
matter  of   cvi-ry  day   occur rence   that    women   wer^'^ 
nd<  d    iu    liieir   rooms  bv   mm,   and    alao   men  bj** 
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bnt  who  ever  inferred  guilt  from  ttiat  cir« 
eMKitisnce  i  Taking,  ihen,  the  whole  of  what  oc- 
Mrred  oq  board  the  polacca — and  it  seemed  thai  apoa 
the  tent-tceDe  the  whole  case  was  rested — he  con- 
tended that  there  was  ooihing  in  it  which  could  support 
the  itatement  of  the  preamble,  thai  her  Mitjesty'i  con- 
dnct  wai  "  scandalous,  disgracefol,  and  vicious."  If  the 
whole  of  her  conduct  were  taken  together,  it  did  not 
snount  to  B  prnof  of  the  preamble ;  but  all  her  Majesty's 
acta,  whether  of  "  private  or  public"  character,  had 
been  abandoned  by  his  noble  and  learned  tViend,  except 
iboae  which  took  place  in  the  polacca.  The  noble  lord 
■ext  adverted  to  the  evidence  of  Majochi,  which  he  said 
wu  potitirelj  contradicted  in  most  iiiHterial  parti,  as  he 
woald  ahow,  independently  of  his  contradictions  of  him- 
•elf.  He  was  contradicted  with  respect  to  the  ball  and 
anpper.  After  he  described  the  Queen  ai  having  passed 
twice  through  his  room  towards  that  of  Bergami,  tie  de* 
nied  at  6r«i  there  was  any  other  passage  hj  which  she 
miabt  have  gone.  He  was  then  proceedtni!;  to  contrast 
Mijochi's  evidence  with  that  given  by  Dr.  Holland, 
when  his  voice  suddenly  ceased.  At  first  it  appeared  m 
if  hia  lordship  were  looking  over  tlie  miuutei  on  the 
table;  but  the  anxiety  of  the  whole  House  was  aroused 
as  the  noble  lord  fell  forward  in  a  senseless  state.  'His 
lordship  was  conveyed  into  an  adjoining  room,  where 
medical  aid  was  immediately  procured  ;  and  the  House, 
eo'tbe  motion  of  Lord  Lauderdale,  adjourned  fur  a  qoai^ 
ter  of  an  hour.  After  the  lapse  of  neiirly  half  an  hoar* 
Lord  Erskine'*  iudiiposition  being  so  severe  as  to  prevent 
bis  return,  the  House  resumed. 

Z%r  LorA-ChamctitoT  said,  that  he  had,  in  common 
wkb  their  lordships,  to  regret  the  absence  of  his  ooble 
aad  learned  friend.  But  he  could  not  permit  the  debate 
toF  ^  further  without  observing,  that  his  noble  friend' 
taittook  what  he  meant  when  he  said  that  tie  had  over- 
looked many  of  the  points  in  the  case.  Whnt  he  meant 
tossy  was  merely  this'— that  in  the  points  and  cases  upon 
which  he  had  remarked,  he  saw  enough  lor  hlsown  judg-j 
meat;  i»  to  the  rest,  he  had  left  them  unreasoned  up 
awl  refrained  from  pronouncing  any  opinion  with  r 
•poe  to  them, 

'Ar  Karl  of  Laudtrdale  rose  to  state  the  ground!^ 
wsieb  bfi  decision  was  formed  on  this  great  i 
traeted  qneition.     He  knew  that  in  risicetoV 
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hiB  noble  and  learned  friend  (Lord  Brtkine)  he  htd  to 
encounter  many  disadvantages,  bnt  the  pretenc  queidbii 
was  not  one  involving  subtile  paints  of  legal  controvem; 
it  was,  on  the  contrary^  one  which  turned  upon  the 
points  of  evidence,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  open 
to  every  man.  He  could  never  be  brought  to  look  at 
this  as  a  party  measure  :  on  the  contrary,  he  would  en* 
deavour  to  examine  it  with  calmness — he  hoped  with 
candour — and  with  the  utmost  disposition  to  do  justice 
impartially  in  the  case.  He  had  heard  nothing  from 
eitner  his  noble  and  learned  friend  (Lord  Ertkioe),  or 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack,  of  anydii^ 
ference  between  them  respecting  the  rules  of  evideBCb 
It  was  observed,  that  in  this  case  there  was  great  pei^ 
plexity  in  the  evidence  of  facts,  and  that  in  a  caae  of 
adultery  the  proof  should  be  plain  and  clear.  Wai  h 
expected  that  they  should  have  evidence  of  the  actaal 
perpetration  of  the  fact  itself?  Such  an  expectation  was 
not  held  out  by  the  law;  on  the  contrary,  the  rule  alwqv 
acted  upon,  and  clearly  laid  down  in  the  case  of  Lovedij 
and  Loved  Ay,8o  often  quoted  throughout  tb^se  proceedMgi 
-»in  that  case  Sir  W.  Scott  said,  <'  it  is  not  necenary  ID 
prove  the  direct  fact  of  adultery ;  for  if  that  were  the 
case,  there  would  be  no  sufficient  protection  for  private 
life*.  The  offence  cannot  be  proved  by  artificial  infer- 
ence, but  by  general  acts  and  circumstances,  which  weie 
of  themselves  of  so  suspicious  and  positive  a  characttr 
that  adultery  had  been  committed,  that  no  just  tad 
honest  man  could  doubt.''  Now,  if  it  was  to  be  inferred 
from  general  facts  and  circumstances,  how  did  the  pre- 
sent case  stand  ?  To  his  mind,  then,  one  of  the  leading 
circumstances  from  which  an  inference  must  be  drawD 
must  be  collected  from  the  relative  situation  of  the  pa^ 
ties,  and  their  previous  conduct.  Taking,  therefore,  thb 
mode  of  examining  the  case,  he  thought  that,  in  the 
previous  conduct  and  relative  situation  of  the  parties* 
there  was  stronger  ground  to  raise  an  inference  in  tbii 
case  than  in  any  other  which  he  ever  remembered.  He 
meant  first  to  lay  out  of  his  consideration  the  whole 
mass  of  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  and  he  wished  his 
inferences  altogether  to  be  drawn  from  the  evidence  ad- 
duced on  the  part  of  the  defence,  and  from  the  latter 
alone  he  thought  a  case  was  made  out  beyond  tbe  pbisi- 
bility  of  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  rational  and  impartial 
man  who  ftiUy  attended  to  the  evidence  of  the  defend- 
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Wt's  witneflies;  out  of  that  defence  would  he  get  the 
whole  history,  without  extractiug  from  the  other  and 
more  decisive  evidence  for  the  prosecution.  Now,  then, 
xespecting  the  previous  station  of  Bergami,  much  had 
been  said  of  his  familyi  and  that  his  previous  rank  was 
that  of  a  gentleman  :  whether  it  was  so  or  not,  he  would 
entirely  leave  out  of  the  case.  AH  he  found  of  him  in 
the  evidence  of  the  defeuduot's  witnesses  was,  that  in 
the  year  1805  he  was  a  quarter-master  in  the  French  ser- 
vice, and  in  1809  a  courier.  He  begged  the  House,  at 
the  outset,  particularly  to  mark  his  extracts  from  the 
evidence,  (always  bearing  in  mind  that  he  now  meant 
the  evidence  for  the  defendant,)  and  if  he  erred  in  re- 
peating it,  to  correct  him  as  he  went;  he  should  take  it 
0S  a  favour  to  be  so  corrected  by  an^  noble  lord  if  he  fell 
into  any  error.  According  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Keppel 
Graven,  Sir  Win.  Geil,  and  Mr.  Sicard,  Bergami  was 
taken  into  the  service  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  iu  the 
jear  1814*  According  to  Sir  Wm.Gell,  he  was  engaged 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Marquis  Ghisiliari,  who 
begged  that,  if  he  were  found  a  faithful  servant,  he  might 
be  promoted.  Without  any  disrespect  to  Sir  Wm.  Gell, 
he  most,  however,  prefer,  on  the  subject  of  the  hiring 
of  Bergami,  taking  the  testimony  of  Sicard.  According 
to  Sicard,  who  hired  him,  the  utmost  extent  of  promise 
made  to  the  Marquis  was,  that  Bergami,  who  was  hired 
aa  a  courier  for  a  job,  should  afterwards  be  kept  as  a 
domestic  out  of  livery.  Bergami  was  merely  hired  as  a 
courier  to  Naples.  On  the  journey  thither  there  ap- 
peared no  alteration  of  apartments  diiferent  from  the  or- 
dinary arrangements.  Wm.  Austin  slept  in  the  Princess's 
apartments ;  but  when  they  came  to  Naples,  then  the 
new  arrangement  was  for  the  first  time  ordered  :  the 
House  had  indeed  heard  that,  in  the  tour  in  Germany, 
her  Royal  Highness  had  been  recommended  to  order  a 
separate  apartment  for  Wm.  Austin.  Soon  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Princess  at  Naples  an  alteration  took  place 
iir  the  sleeping  apartments  of  her  Royal  Highness  and 
her  courier,  which  could  not  have  been  better  arranged 
if  it  were  intended  to  perpetrate  the  crime  designated  in 
t|ie  preamble  of  this  bill.  According  to  the  arrangement 
of  tne  rooms  at  Naples,  when  one  door  was  shut,  the 
coqimuoication  between  the  one  bed-room  and  the  other 
was  opeo  to  the  parties,  without  the  possibility  of  their 
iateicourse  being  interrupted.    The  next  fact  to  wbicti     ^ 
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he  would  allude  was  that  spoken  of  by  Mr;  Crai^D,  vko 
vtatedy  thai  in  consequence  of  fleeing  Bergami  widkng 
after  her  Koyal  Highness  on  the  terrace,  be  admonisbeS 
the  Princess  to  be  eircumtpect  in  her  coodact.  What! 
admonish  the  Princess  for  walking  upon  her  terrace,  fol- 
lowed by  her  servant !  He  had  often  beard  of  a  Udy 
being  admonished  for  walking  out  without  her  servaal; 
but  tnis  was  the  first  time  he  heard  of  an  admonition  for 
being  attended  by  one^  following  her  in  the  place  he 
ought  to  fill.  He  desired  their  lordships  to  consider  this 
admonition  from  a  Princess's  chamberlain  to  his mistresli 
for  her  beine  followed  at  a  respectful  distance  by  her 
servant.  What  ought  to  have  been  the  natural  coase- 
quence  of  such  an- admonition  f  Not  that  Bergami 
should  be  dismissed,  but  that  the  chamberlain  should 
who  dared  to  admonish  bis  mistress  upon  sogroondlessa 

Eretence.  It  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  evidence,  that 
ierganii  was  at  this  time,  at  Naples,  the  only  servant  who 
was  permitted  to  attend  her  Royal  Highness  when  she 
was  confined  to  dinner  in  her  bed-room ;  he  was  the 
person  taken  immediately  from  his  station  as  courier  to 
the  most  confidential  and  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
Princess.  He  was  received  in  that  footing  at  Rome  and 
Civita  Vecchia,  where  Lndy  Charlotte  Lindsay  would  aot 
swear  he  did  not  walk  arm  m  arm  with  his  royal  mistreis. 
Her  ladyship  said  she  did  not  recollect  such  an  instance 
of  familiarity  ;  but  she  would  not  positively  swear  that  it 
never  occurred.  He  could  not  help  remarking  oo  the 
change  that  about  this  period  took  place  in  the  attend- 
ance upon  the  Princess  of  Wales.  She  was  without  her 
English  attendants,  and  Mr.  Sicard  was  dispatched  to 
England.  On  her  Royal  Highnesses  arrival  at  Genoa, 
what  steps  did  she  take  to  fill  up  her  suite  i  She  imme- 
diately took  into  her  service  a  number  of  persons  in  the 
family  of  Bergami.  Upon  this  circumstance  he  had  two 
remarks  to  make.  Was  there  any  thing  said  at  the  time 
of  the  superior  serviees  of  Bergami;  had  he  been  found 
so  usei'ul  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  that  for  the  por- 
pobe  of  retaining  his  services,  it  became  neoessary  to  en* 
gage  other  members  of  his  family  ?  No  snch  reason  ap* 
jjeared.  The  next  remark  applied  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  relatives  of  Bergami  had  entered  her  Royal  Higfa- 
ness's  service.  There  was  no  notice,  no  previous  arrange- 
nty  known  to  the  household.  Lieut.  Hownaqi  knew 
tiling  of  the  matter,  uor  did  Dr.  HoUaod.    How,  ibco. 
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^Mtbae  penoas  eome  to  Genoa?    By  whom  were- they 

ipteotfor?   What  secret  ought  there  to  have  beea  in  th^r 

u«rriviilif  there  were  not  some  object  for  concealment  in 

view  ?    That  there  was  a  secret  was  clear,  and  that  it  was 

kept  between  the  Princess  and  Berp:ami.     Why  did  this 

-.  occariand  more  particularly  respecting  the  female  persons 

with  whom  her  Royal  Highness  was  to  fill  up  her  hous^r- 

holdf    When  Dr/Holland  saw  the  Countess  of  Oldi  at 

-  Venice,  he  left  her  in  the  thorough  persuasion  that  she 
e.  was  an  Italian  countess  of  rank,  who  had  been  introduced 
»to  the  Princess  as  her  dame  d^honntur  :  such  secrets  be- 
tween a  gentleman  and  lady  in  their  own  establishment 
were  capable  of  explanation ;  but,  between  a  courier  and 

I  a  Princess,  the  fact  of  their  existence  could  only  carry  a 
i  reasonable  man  to  one  conclusion.    That  this  countess, 

-  who  was  to  sleep  in  an  apartment  between  the  parties, 
ihonld  be  considered  as  a  lady  of  rank  in  the  house,  and 
VBConnected  with  either  of  the  parties,  he  could  only 
understand  in  one  way,  and  in  that  way  they  struck  his 
mind  as  being  of  the  strongest  nature,  and  prepared  bis 

^  mind  most  forcibly  for  the  inference  which  he  should 

'  Ael  it  his  uncompromising  duty  to  draw  from  the  other 

facts  of .  the  case.    No  sooner  were  the  English  person « 

•  4iget  of  rank  removed  from  the  Princess's  retinue,  than 
their  places  of  attendance  upon  her  Royal  Highness  be- 

*  came  filled  by  the  family  of  Bergami.  He  could  show 
that  13  in  number  of  that  family  were  engaged  by  the 
.Princess,  and  that  among  them  she  enjoyed  her  amuse- 

.  snents,  and  sometimes  condescended  to  play  at  blind- 
'  manVbuff.    So  that  this  courier,  merely  taken  in  at  first 
for  a  job-journey,  had  the  power  within  four  or  five 
laonths  after  to  secure  engagements  in  the  household  fur 
IS  of  his  family.     His  sister  was  engaged  as  the  Prin- 
'  caess's   lady  of  honour   at   Milan,  without  any  of  the 
^lioosehold  knowing  any  thing  of  the  existence  of  the  re* 
latioDship  between  Bergami  and  the  lady.    A  noble  lord 
(the  Earl  of  Guilford)  and   his  sister  sut  down  at  table 
with  the  lady,  but  knew  nothing  of  her  affinity  to  Ber- 
gami, who  by  this  time  always  dined  ai  the  same  table 

-  wilb  the  Princess.  After  the  residence  at  the  Villa  d'Bste 
■  there  was  DO  proof  that  Bergami  and  the  Princess  did 

not  regularly  dine  together  at  the  same  table.  The  noble 
earl  then  adverted  to  the  mode  of  life  pursued  by  her 
Royal  Highness  with  the  persons  of  the  Bergami  family 
ao.hecadite,  and  spoke  of  her  acting  with  them  in  the* 
diricaL  eotertainments  ai  a  circamtlauce  V>  «\iov«  >^^ 
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manner  in  which  they  had  been  so  suddenly  taken  into 
her  favour.  In  the  little  space  of  eight  months  they  had 
all  these  proofs  of  Bergami's  sudden  promotion  and  fai« 
niiliarities  ;  but  in  the  whole  of  the  evidence  there  was 
not  one  circumstance  to  be  found  which  made  out  any 
ground  for  that  rapid  elevation  and  familiaritv.  The 
story  of  Genoa  was  most  imperfectly  and  unsatisfactorily 
detailed  in  the  testimony  of  Lieut.  Hownam.  If  any 
reasonable  ground  could  be  assigned  for  the  conduct  oiF 
her  Majesty  upon  those  particulars^  were  not  her  counsel 
called  upon^-aye,  callea  upon  in  a  degree  which  never 
men  were  before — to  show  it  to  their  lordships  i  Bot 
they  had  not  so  done.  Her  Majesty  was  proved,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  have  embarked  on  board  the  Leviathan 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  rapid  exultation  and  in* 
creased  familiarity  of  this  man.  Although  he  was  aware 
that  Captain  Briggs  was  not  an  evidence  for  the  defence, 
yet  still  he  thought  that  the  evidence  of  the  two  naval 
captains  was,  on  the  whole,  of  a  suspicious  nature.  The 
noble  earl  adverted  to  the  evidence  of  Captain  Briggs; 
not  for  the  purpose  of  insisting  upon  the  improper  fami- 
liarities between  the  Princess  and  Bcrgami  on  board  the 
Leviathan, butofshowingtbatit  marked  the  character  and 
motives  of  her  conduct  towards  him.  On  board  the  Levi- 
athan where  those  familiarities  had  taken  place,  her  Ma- 
jesty insisted  that  an  alteration  should  be  made,  and  that 
the  disposition  of  the  apartments  should  be  changed* 
When  her  Majesty  came  on  board  this  ship,  it  was  quite 
clear  that  Capt. Briggs  had  communicated  to  her  thatCapt. 
Pechell  could  not  possibly  sit  down  at  table  with  a  per- 
son who  had  formerly  waited  at  it  in  a  menial  situation* 
He  did  not  mean  to  reflect  on  Capt.  Pechell  for  having 
so  determined,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  thereby  acted  io 
a  manner  honourable  to  himself  and  to  the  character  and 
ilignity  of  his  Majesty's  service.  For  the  four  days 
during  which  her  Majesty  continued  on  board  the  Clo- 
rinde,  their  lordships  were  told,  in  point  of  fact,  that  she 
kept  a  separate  table,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  sa« 
ciety  of  this  man  who,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  liad  been 
advanced  from  a  simple  courier,  to  the  situation  of  her 
chamberlain,  and  principal  confidential  servant.  Would 
any  one  contend  that  her  Majesty  had  not  been  suffici* 
ently  cautioned  against  the  attentions  bestowed  by  her 
upon  this  individual  ?  She  was  admonished  by  the  know* 
lledgc  that  Captain  Pechell  himself  could  not  sit  at  the 
~amc  table  with  this  perspn,  whom  she,  however^  bad 
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nade  ber  companion.    Not  only  had  she  been  admonish- 
ed by  this  party,  but,  perhaps,  by  many  others.    His 
noble  friends  well  knew  that  she  had  received  the  most 
kind  and  prudent  admonition  from  the  late  sovereign, 
her  venerable  relative,  and,  as  the  learned  counsel  bad  de- 
4;lared,  her  best  friend  ;  and  also  from  Lieut.  Hownaro, 
if  their  lordships  might  believe  that  individuars   testi- 
iBonyi  to  which  he  would  presently  advert.     He  did  not 
mean  to  detain  them  by  going  into  all  the  minutisB  of  the 
case;  but^  if  it  were  necessary,  he  could  do  so,  and  prove 
the  inferences  he  had  suggested  still  more  strongly,  from 
amore  detailed  examination  of  it.    In  point  of  fact,  he 
did  not  mean  to  notice  what  took  place  on  board  the  po- 
lacca  before  Jafia.    There  was  one  fact,  however,  relative 
to  the  polacca  upon  which  he  would  say  three  words. 
What  his  noble  and  learned  friend  had  alluded  to  was  not 
M  be  had  stated  it;  but  the  case  was  this—that  the  doc« 
tori  who  was  taken  on  board,  did  not  occupy  Bergami's 
room ;  but  the  apartments  of  Austin,  Schiavini,  and  one 
or  two  others,  were  shifted,  by  which  means  the  doctor 
was  accommodated.    As  to  the  evidence  of  Flinn  and 
Hownam,  he  had  heard  with  much  surprise  a  distinction 
endeavoured  to  be  established  between  them.    One  of 
these  appeared  on  his  cross-examination  to  be,  first,  an 
unwilling  witness,  who  was  forced  afterwards  to  contra* 
diet  himself;  and  this  showed  what  sort  of  confidence  or 
dependance  was  to  be  reposed  on  his  testimony.    Lieut. 
Hownam  was  a  witness  who  at  first  would  not  remember 
ftcts ;  then  gradually  recollected  them,  and  at  last  boldly 
hazarded  assertions.     There   was   no  other  method  of 
dealing  with  such  a  witness  but  by  cross-examination ; 
so  as  to  expose,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  court  what 
was  the  falsehood  of  his  testimony,   and  to  make  what 
was  the  truth  of  it  appear  upon  the  trial,     [l^he  noble 
earl  then  read  an  extract  from  Lieut.  Hownam's  evidence, 
p.  739,  (Drf.  Pi.  I.  p.  349 J  relative  to  the  walking  of 
Bergami  and  the  Princess  on  the  deck  of  the  polacca,  to- 
gether, arm  in  arm.]     So  that  here  there  was  continued 
shuiBing  and  prevarication  about  a  thing  which  the  wit- 
ness knew,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  true.     He  would 
not  detain  their  lordships  further  upon  this  subject,  be- 
cause he  must  confess  that  the  mode  and  manner  of  this 
testimony  operated  in  his  mind  entirely  to  its  discredit. 
He  must  discredit  it,  unless  what  this  witness!  had   said 
1^  confirmed.    Lieut.  Hownam's  evidence,  vVi^t^loxe, 
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upon  ooefact^  which  bad  been  to  often  berore-tbrir  loWk 
ships,  could  weigh   lilile  with  him  against  that  of  tw» 
other  witnesses.     He   must   believe  that  that  fact  itti 
taken  place,  which  had  been  deposed  and  sworn  to  br 
two   other   witnesses.      The  variations  in   this   persoB^ 
evidence  were  not  upon  a  mere  trivial  circumstance;  bat 
upon  a  fact^  which,  whether  it  was  true  or  false,  cvi* 
denily  affected  the  credit  of  his  whole  testimonj— ht 
meant  as  to  what  the  party  had  said  to  the  Qacen ;  so 
afraid  was  the  witness  of  acknowledging  that  be  bad  the 
boldness  to  say  that  which  he  ought  to  nave  said.    With 
regard,  then,  to  Lieut.  Flinn,  his  testimony  wasmlao  ofao 
imperfect  and  confused  description.   Their  lordahipa  bad 
been  called  upon  to  make  their  election  between  the  evi- 
dences of  these  two  gentlemen:  no  easy  matter  this. 
For  some  facts,  so  far  at  regarded  hit  own  opinion, 
be  thoald  prefer   the  evidence   of  Lieut.    Flinn ;  fiir 
others,  that  of  Lieut.  Hownam ;  and  noble  lords  most 
depend  upon  their  own  judgment  *  for    the    probabi* 
]ity  or  improbability  of  the  iiicts  to  be  found  in  either. 
No  less  than  three  different  views  might  be  taken  of  the 
mode  in  which  this  witnets  (Hownam),  bad  attempted  to 
account  for  her  Majesty's  conduct,  in  the  course  of  his 
testimony :  1st,  he  did  not  know  of  a  particular  fact; 
Sd,  be  attempted  to  account  for  it  from  the  necessity  of 
the  thing ;  and  3d,  being  driven  out  of  that  necessity*  he 
attempted  to  defend  it,  by  saying  that  be  saw  no  mysteiy 
about  it.     He  would  read  Hownam's   evidence    from 
beginning  to  end  on  this  point,  in  order  to  thow  what 
constituted  this  necessity  in  the  witness's  mind.      (He 
then  read  an  extract  from  p. 766.  Dtf.  Pt.  l.p.  Sfil.)  Tbe 
only  cause  or  necessity  of  Bergami's  sleepine  under  tbe 
tent  here  assigned  was,  that  Bergami  would  i>e  tbe  best 
and  most  capable  of  giving  assistance.    He  was  asked 
why  Schiavini  could  not  fulfil  that  office ;  ii  was  replied, 
that  Schiavini  was  na  sailor ;  neither  was  Bergami  a 
sailor ;  then  lie  must  have  been  better  than  Schiavini 
only  :  now  between  Bergami  and  Schiavini  he  could  not 
undertake  to  decide,  with  regard  to  their  respective  naval 
talents,  or  knowledge  of  seamanship.    All  that  he  knew 
was,  that  Bergami  was  tix  feet  two  inches  high,  and  that 
that  was  a  very  inconvenient  height  for  the  decks  of  a  po- 
lacca.   [The  noble  earl  then  referred  their  lordships  to  pp. 
6,  764,  and  767>  (Def.  Pi.  \.  pp.  S6l,  368,  and  S73.> 
the  same  evidence.]    From  these  passages  tbe  House 
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;hl  lee  that  this  alleged  necessity  was  qnite  done  away 
I.  First  of  all,  there  was  a  crew  which  was  of  a  sus- 
ous  character,  and  there  was  but  one  Engh^hman,  un« 
unaiely^  in  the  crew.  Which  he  was,  he  (Lord  Lau* 
Ue)  did  not  know ;  all  lie  knew  was,  that  the  man 
:aot  appeared  at  the  bar.  But  Lieut.  Hownam,  in 
ver  to  a  question  as  to  whether  he  apprehended 
pt  from  this  suspicious  crew,  admitted  that  there  was 
langer,  that  there  was  no  suspicions  of  the  crew  what« 
'•     He  said,  her  Royal  Highness  thought  the  vicinity 

male  attendant  was  necessary,  and  be  did  not  think 
>rwise  :  so  that  the  evidence  of  this  gentleman,  after 
iog  about  the  necessity  of  a  male  attendant  for  the 
lection  of  her  Majesty,  amounted  t<»  this—- that  her 
jesty  thought  so,  and  the  witness  did  not  think 
tberwise,  **  if,"  said  his  lordship,  *'  there  really  was 
mystery  in  the  case,  there  never  were  two  such  per«* 
si",  witnesses  came  into  court.**  They  had  talked  of 
necessity  of  the  thing,  and  in  the  result  of  their  ex* 
nattons,  it  appeared  that  it  was  a  necessity  of  which* 
Btenant  f  linn  knew  nothing  ;  of  which  Lieutenant 
NTDam  knew  nothing.  It  u  as  in  evidence  elsewhere, 
:  the  Queen  and  Bergami  had  been  seen  in  the  night 
ike  storm  coming  out  from  under  this  tent  together* 

desired  to  know  what  must  be  the  conclusion  to  be 
vn  by  their  lordships  from  this  fact  so  deposed  ioi 
•  .ithe  Counitss  Oldi,  Mariette,  Schiavini,  Austin, 
ironimus,  and  Camera,  had  not  been  called  to  <^untra- 
ksH;  neither  of  these  six  individuals  had  been  called 
a  to  do  so,  though  that  was  naturally  to  be  expected 
a  the  learned  counsel  for  the  Queen.  What  was  the 
elusion  to  which  the  mind  of  every  honest  man  must 
le?  The  same,  he  thought,  as  his  own  had  arrived  at* 
said,  that  the  absence  of  these  six  witnesses  told  as 
as  if  the  fact  were  admitted.     **  But,"  he  continued, 

A  was  drove  to  it,  I  could  not  consider  the  fact  as  ' 
srwiae   than  true,   under  the  circumstances."     The 
lb :  lord  went  on  to  show,   that  his  reason  for   this  . 
MM  was,  that  they   had   the  evidence  of  five  wit«- 
MSjl  whose  tetiti monies  confirmed  what  Hownam  s<iid-;  : 
hat,  here,  the  House  must  consider  wlint  credit  %vas 
..Jlp  Lieutenant  Hownam,  his  evidence  being  so  corro^ 
pited.     It  was  confirmed,  then,  by  five  witnesses,  find    - 
f  tiad  six  other  witnesses,  who  could  have  dcpt#sed  to.  • 
I  part  of  the  case,  absent.    This  was  a  ca^  q(  vVax  < 
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nature  and  dcscripiiuiiy  that  he  doubted  if  ever  jodgei 
were  called  upon  to  decide  on  one  so  clear.  He  knew  of 
no  case  which  had  ever  been  tried,  no  case  which  liad 
i  ver  been  appealed  to  thpir  lordships,  that  was  provedi 
if  this  was  not.  The  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the 
woolsack  had  given  up  the  evidence  of  Majochi  and  De- 
mon t  ;  and  much  surprised  he  was  that  that  noble  lord 
hud  done  so.  He  had  often  heard  that  noble  and  learned 
lord,  in  his  (Lord  Lauderdale's)  humble  apprehension, 
dealing  with  witnesses  and  treating  all  legal  matters  in 
the  way  which  ought  to  be  observed.  Now,  if  evidence 
was  shaken,  they  ought,  even  if  it  was  discredited,  short 
of  contradiction,  to  rely  upon  so  much  of  it,  he  appre* 
hended,  as  was  not  alFected,  provided  it  were  supported 
and  confirmed  by  such  means  as  their  lordships  might 
think  tended  to  corroborate  it ;  so  much  of  its  great 
outline,  as  where  the  boundaries  of  truth  and  iaisebood 
were  derined  withsuiiicient  precision  to  enable  tbeir  lord- 
ships to  discriminate.  Notwithstanding  all  that  had 
been  said  out  of  doors  to  throw  doubt  upon  and  to  im- 
pugn the  testimony  of  Majochi,  he  could  not  think  raucli 
was  done,  or  but  very  little  was  done,  to  impeach  the 
evidence  of  this  man.  Majochi  said,  that  he  saw  Dr. 
Holland  in  the  room  with  Uergaini,  when  the  Princ*ess 
was  present,  and  this  Dr.  Holland  did  not  deny.  Id 
order  to  produce,  however,  an  unfavourable  effect  upon 
the  character  and  credit  of  this  witness,  he  had  been 
ridiculed  in  caricatures,  a;id  eveiy  means  had  been  re* 
sorted  to»  as  their  lordships  knew,  to  instil  into  tlic 
minds  of  the  public,  as  well  as  it  could  be  done,  ao 
opinion  that  this  man  was  a  perjured  witness.  The  noble 
carl  proceeded  to  deprecate  tlie  course  which  had  been 
pursued,  by  its  having  been  given  out  that  Mr.  Hume 
and  Mr.  Johnstone  were  coming  forward  with  certain 
charges  against  the  character  of  Majochi.  These  §^n- 
glemen,  however,  where  were  they,  and  who  were. they? 
As  for  the  witness  Carrington,  he  stood  in  the  evidence 
as  having  contradicted  upon  oath  Sir  Wm.  Gell,  but  be 
\va^  sure  that  the  House  had  manifested  no  disposition  10 
disljciieve  the  testimony  of  Sir  Wm.  Gell  on  that  ac- 
00*^01.  It  seemed,  however,  as  if  they  were  to  be  told, 
**  Oh,  you  must  believe  Carrington,  because  he  has  con- 
tradicted Majochi."  The  servant  Carrington  stated  that 
the  conversation  at  Ruilinelli  took  place  in  the  month  ol^ 
July,  whereas  it  wa^  sworn  by  Majochi^  and  borueoutty 
oiijiTs,  that  that  month  was  passed  at  the  Villa  J3raodi| 
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d  ihal  the  convoi-snlion  was  held  al  anollier  time,  Hie 
rvBtit  Ctirringiori'd  error  was  indeed  tiiiidc  out  l>y  clear 
d  indi8]>iiliible  evidence.  Tlie  tesiimony  of  Majoclii 
u  ia  this  respect  iinjioriunt,  because  it  had  received  full 
afirmation,  and  because  ttiere  never  wn'  a  wititeHs  who 
d  been  so  distressed  by  counsel  as  this  witness  liad  been 

the  course  of  Ills  crosa-examinaiion.  If  he  coiiid 
vt  been  made  to  contradici  tiinisell'as  tu  this  f'iict,  lIk.- 
iportunity  would  not  have  been  lost.  Had  he  been 
iilty  of  positive  niisslnletnent  or  misrepresentation,  the 
icovery  would  hardly  tail  to  have  been  made.  If,  like 
•  noble  and  learned  friend  (Lord  Erskine),  lie  went  the 
lole  length  of  what  this  witness  was  supposed  to  have 
id — but  he  would,  in  fad,  dwell  only  on  what  he  knew 
m  to  have  said— lie  should  still  infer  that  hi^  evidence 
>od  in  ita  niatn  feature:^  uniiQpeached.  Supported  as 
■  teitimony  bud  been  by  the  important  evidence  of  De- 
OQt,  he  should  still  be  slow  to(;ive  a  vote  of"  couteni" 

this  bill,  unless  lie  found  it  fiirliiied  by  the  confirina- 
ry  accounts  of  witnesses  on  whose  credit  no  suspicion 
id  been  cast.  In  eases  of  this  nature  iheir  l^^d^il>ps 
ill  knew  that  circumsi»no«^,  allhoiigii  incidental  and 
innte  in  themselves,  onsiituled  sunielimes  ilie  most. 
Rterial  pan  of  the  evidence.  He  would,  therefore, 
lude  to  such  us  were  spoken  of  by  some  ol  ibe  wii- 
vsej,  sirikinir  out  from  liie  list  of  them  those  on  wlioin 
had  been  endeavoured  to  throw  discredit.  'I'lie  \\>i- 
VKS  to  whom  he  now  referred  were  Oerolaino  Mej.ini, 

whose  evidence  would  be  found  a  great  variety  of 
itemenis  detailing  circumstances,  all  pointing  to  the 
ne  conclusion.  Upon  the  character  or  credit  of  the 
iTIonB  wtio  made  that  statement  no  imputations  had 
len  cast.  Alessandro  Finelti,  Domenieo  Itrusn,  Carlo 
neatti,  Giuseppe  Galli,  and  Giuseppe  Gui>i;iiiri  were 
fi  untouched  by  the  cross-examination  of  the  counsel 
;tin*t  the  bill.     He  would  say  tlia'  there  was  eni)u^ii 

tlieir  evidence,  independent  of  all   other,   for   liiai 
OOM  to  found  its  judgment  upon.     Let  them  look  in 
e*  first    place   at   the    balls  wbicli  were  given  at   ilie 
■rODB,  Of,    as    it    is    now    cdlid,  tiie   Villa    Bpr-rami. 
FTgami  had  been  highly  promoted  and  disiini^uished 
ll  this  was  not  all,   hia  elevation  was   followed  by  the 
irctiaK  of  so   estate   for   bim.     One  of  the  learni 
iddhI  had  asked,  where  were  the  murks  or  proofi 
I  inproper  altachment  beyond  the  prouiuuou 
S  y^ 
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favoured  servant  ?    T^iSi  then,  was  his  answer  to  tbat 
queRtion  :  her  Royal  Highness  was  first  found  to  heap 
niRrks  of  notice  and   favour  on  a  menial   servant^  lbs 
then   appointed   him  to  a  considerable  office,  procured 
for  him  ihe  title  of  abaron^  intrusted  him  from  ibe  beciD* 
ning  wiih  confidential  secrets,  and  finally  settled  on  him 
an  estate.     Did  all  this  amount  to  nothing?  and  was  it 
calculated   to  lead  a  reasonable  mind   to  no  iofereocey 
strengthened  as  these  adtnitted  circumstances  were  by 
so  much  positive  and  uncontroverted  testimony  i    He 
would  wave  some  points,  merely  upon  the  principle  that 
they  rested  solely  on  the  evidence  of  Majochi  and  De« 
xnont,  and  related  lo  difierent  facts,  as  to  which  itwai 
impossible   that  they  should  confirtn  each  other,  and 
which  could  not  be  brought  into  proximity  with  the 
statements  of  other  witnesses.     But   if  their  lordsbipi 
looked  into  the  examination  of  Vassali— -and  no  witnett 
had  ever  displayed  more  dexterity  than  that  persoa-* 
they  would  finci  him  deposing  as  to  a  fact  at  Carlsrohe 
which   was  in   itself  utterly   incredible.     Then,  agaiOi 
there  was  a  discrepancy  between  his  account  and  that  of 
Mr.  Hownam  with  regard  to  the  first  time  when  Carlo 
Forti  was  taken  as  a  courier.     If  they  referred  to  Gog* 
giari's  description  of  what  he  saw  in  the  pantry,  it  iiai 
opposed  only  by  the  evidence  of  another  person  who 
staled  himself  to  have  been  present  and  that  he  did  not 
see  it.     Was  this  to  be  called  a  contradiction  ?    There 
were  persons  who  could  not  disttinguish  at  three  yards' 
distance  a  man  from  a  woman,  if  the  former  were  in  f 
female  dress.     Of  this,  he  could  point  out  examples  id 
that  House.     But  coming  to  the  transactions  at  Cataoia, 
he  conceived  that  the  view  which  they  presented  was 
cltar,  and  that  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  rested  on  it.    By 
one  witness  it  was  stated  that  at  first  the  Princess's  room 
was  separated  from  that  of  I^rgami  by  a  court,  but  that 
he  was  subsequently   removed  to  that  of  the  Countesf 
Oldi.     Between  this  and   that  of  her  Royal  Highness 
was  one  occupied  by  Demont  and    her  sister.    Their 
lordships  could  not  have  forgotten  what  was  afterwards 
stated  to  have  taken  place,  nor  particularly  the  circom* 
stance  of  the  little  child,  Victorine,  cryini;  out  for  its 
mama,  and  the  inability  of  the  Countess  Oldi  to  pacify 
it.    This  rested   not  alone  on  the  naked  statement  of 
Demont;  it  was  incidentally   supported  in  yubseqaeai 
parts  of  this  inquiry.    But  there  waa  one  memoraUa 
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pMsage  in  the  last  letter  of  Demont,  he  meant  that 
in  which  the  writer  expressed  her  thaDkruliiess  to 
her  Royal  Highness  '^  and  the  Baron/'  for  the  favour 
which  ihey  had  shown  her.  Did  not  this  show 
pretty  clearly  how  close  and  intimate  the  union 
was  ID  which  the  Princes^;  and  Bergami  were  supposed 
bj  one  who  knew  them  well,  to  live  together?  The  cap- 
tain of  the  polacca  had  been  examined  on  a  very  tender 
tnhjeLty  and  one  that  he  prohably  had  very  near  his  heart 
•"•he  meant  as  to  the  loss  of  those  dollars  which  he  iiad 
expected  to  receive  from  the  bounty  of  her  Roval  High- 
ness. But  how  did  he  express  himself  on  tliss  subject? 
He  said,  that  whatever  Beigauii  consented  to  her  Royal 
Hi|;bneBs  consented  to,  and  therefore  it  was  that  his  dis- 
satisfaction resled  with  the  former.  Did  not  all  this 
clearly  show  the  overbearing  influence  which  this  man 
had  acquired  over  the  conduct  and  aflffctions  of  the 
Piincess?  Ail  that  wa.«  described  by  Deuiont  as  having 
occurred  at  Catania  with  k  ft  without  contradiction.  The 
counsel  aj^ainst  the  bill  had  dislinctiv  intimated  that 
Jdarieite,  Demont  s  sister,  was  to  he  brought  forward  to 
contradict  her.  But  she  was  not  brought  forward^  what 
then,  was  the  naturul  conclusion?  it  was  admitted  that 
the  had  been  on  the  spot,  and  was  capable  of  giving  ad- 
Terse  testimony.  He  should  not  conscientiously  dis« 
charge  his  duty  if  he  did  noi  state,  that,  in  his  opinion, 
here  was  abu'.uiant  proof  of  the  main  charge  upon  which 
the  bill  rested.  Then  let  their  lordships  turn  to  the  trans- 
actions at  Aum,  where  it  uas  sworn  that  her  Royal  High- 
ness and  Bergami  were  shut  up  in  a  tent.  The  Countess 
Oldi,  Hieronimus,  and  Billy  Austin,  were  at  Aum,  and 
might  have  been  called  to  disprove  this  if  they  could. 
When  he  connected  all  these  circumstances  together,  he 
could  come  but  to  one  conclusion.  He  knew  that  he 
might,  and  had,  become  unpopular  for  the  view  which 
be  took  of  this  question;  he  had  already  been  calum* 
Diated  by  those  whose  native  baseness  would  not  allow 
them  to  conceive  that  in  n  case  like  this  a  man  might  act 
from  a  principle  of  justice  only,  and  without  any  refer* 
ence  to  his  own  private  interest.  It  had  been  industri- 
ously circulated  that  he  was  influenced  by  a  desire  of  ob- 
taining for  himself  the  appointment  of  Governor-General 
of  India.  Now  he  had  just  as  much  prospect  and  inten- 
tion of  goin.:^  to  the  North  Pole  as  he  had  of  parsing  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Yet  so  current  was  the  belief  ^ro- 
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duced  by  that  sort  of  rumour,  that  he  bad  received  a 
letter  from  one  gentleman  applying  to  be  allowed  to  ac- 
company him  to  India  in  quality  of  domestic  physician. 
His  own  sincere  opinion  he  always  would  maiotam,  and 
should  despise  himself  if  he  were  capable  of  altering  it  in 
one  single  shade,  even  out  of  deference  to  any  authority. 
An  endeavour  was  made  to  introduce  the  question  of  ex- 
pediency  into  a  discussion  which  ought  to  turn  on  prin- 
ciples of  justice  only.  Some  noble  lords  also  were  prepared 
to  soy,  that  they  never  would  vote  for  any  bills  of  paini 
and  penalties.  This  was  nor,  perhaps,  the  best  descrip* 
lion  of  the  proceeding  now  under  consideration,  but  still 
lie  would  contend  that  a  proceeding  by  such  bills  formed 
an  important  and  valuable  pari  of  our  constitution.  They 
ivere  on  many  occasions  necessary,  in  order  to  creates 
proper  awe  among  persons  in  high  station.  At  the  same 
time  he  fully  agreed  that  it  was  dangerous  and  unwise  to 
resort  to  them,  except  in  cases  where  the  necessity  wvi 
apparent.  None  wished  more  sincerely  than  himself  that 
the  present  occasion  could  have  been  avoided.  The  pro- 
ceedings under  it  had,  however,  been  throughout  marked 
by  a  degree  of  form  and  solemnity  which  could  not  fail 
to  ensure  justice,  if  similar  occasions  should  ever  present 
themselves  in  future.  There  had,  from  the  outset,  been 
but  one  alternative — either  to  commence  by  bill  or  by 
impeachment.  As  a  member  of  the  secret  committee, 
he  could  not  before  disclose  the  reasons  upon  which  its 
report  was  founded.  It  had  appeared  to  that  committee, 
that  the  House  of  Lords,  having  more  judicial  habits,  cind 
possessing  a  great  advantage  in  the  attendance  ot  the 
judges,  was  more  likely  to  bring  a  proceeding  of  ihii 
nature  to  maturity  in  tlie  first  instance,  than  tiie  House 
of  Commons  would  do  if  it  originated  there.  He  could 
not  understand  with  what  decency  his  noldt*  and  learned 
friend  (Lord  Erskioe)  could  pretend  to  anticipate  the  de- 
cision of  the  other  House;  and  it  really  appeared  that  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  could  mean  nothing  less  than  to 
overawe  their  lordships;  he  was  at  one  time,  indeed,  on 
the  point  of  rising  to  onler.  tie  did  not  see  how  their 
lordships  could  do  otherwise  than  pass  this  bill;  and  if 
it  should  be  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons,  they,  he 
doubted  tiot,  would  dispose  of  it  with  the  same  integrity 
and  justice.  In  coming  to  a  decision,  was  not  he,  in 
common  with  their  lordships,  to  look  to  other  circuin- 
tai^ces  which  would  probably  arise,  if,  the  guilt  of  the 


Queen  of  England  being  proved,  tliey  should,  on  a  point 
of  expediency,  refuse  to  smictiori  iliis  ireasure  I  Had 
they  lo8l  llieir  seuses,  or  abundcfned  iheir  moral  t'eelingt 
on  Ibis  occasion  i  And,  if  thty  had  not,  was  it  possible 
they  could  be  induced,  by  any  view  of  expediency,  to 
fwncur  iu  sanctioning  conduct  wliicii  tended  to  sliake  tlie 
gruund  on  wliicti  tlie  mural  virtues  oi  tbeir  wives  nnd 
children  were  best  supported  !  If  any  noble  lord  enter- 
tained such  a  view  of  expediency,  lie  never  could  be 
brought  to  join  in  it;  and  he  had  loo  high  an  opinion  of 
the  House  to  suppose  that  iheir  lordships  would  follow  it. 
He  had  dismisbcil  lioin  hie  mind  every  undue  bias  and 
impression — lie  acted  solely  from  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
view  of  the  wIkiIc  case;  and  lie  believed  that  tlieir  lord- 
ships, one  iiiid  all,  vvuulil  act  on  tlie  same  principle,  and 
would  decide,  alter  hearing  all  that  could  be  on'ered  oa 
the  question,  according  to  the  evidence  that  had  been 
Jaid  before  them. 

The  Earl  of  lio^Kberi/,  rather  to  satisfy  his  own  feelings, 
than  from  the  preiuinptioii  of  imagining  that  he  could 
address  any  thing  new  or  forcible  to  their  lordships,  now 
requested  their  aitentioii.  Feeling,  as  lie  did,  aflcr  hav- 
ing marked,  willi  the  uimosi anxiety,  all  that  bad  passed 
un  this  t)»estinn,  the  great  impropriety  of  passing  this 
bill,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  place  his  sentiments  on 
record.  None  of  their  lotdships  could  approach  this 
great  question  more  free  from  party  or  passionate  feeling, 
or  with  a  more  serious  dcieruiinalion  to  look  at  the  sub- 
ject calmly,  both  with  reference  lo  the  merits  of  the  case 
and  to  the  cKpediency  of  the  measure.  With  respect, 
then,  to  the  natuie  of  ilie  measure  itself,  feeling  all  those 
objections  to  it  which  must  necessarily  occur  to  every 
mail's  mind,  against  proceeding  by  this  method  of  trial — 
conceiving  that  ihe  question,  it'  entertained  at  all,  should 
not  be  brought  forward  in  this  wiiy — he  certainly  did,  on 
a  former  occasion,  make  a  proposition,  by  which  an  op- 
portunity was  atl'ijrded  to  tlieir  lordaliips  for  proceeding  by 
8  more  regular  and  unobjectionable  mode.  His  sugges- 
lion,  however,  was  not  aiteiiiled  lo.  As  he  conieived 
that  ihere  was  something  wrong  in  this  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, he  hud,  at  the  commencement,  expressed  his 
itostility  to  it.  But  lie  would  now  openly  state  tttat  he 
embarked  in  ihe  iuveiitigation  with  a  full  determinaiion 
lo  auppurt  ihc  measure,  if  it  were  suoporied  by  strong 
•videoce— by  evidence  UQcunlradicted— and  which  wat  « 
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calculaled  to  cuny  conviction  to  his  own  mind^  and  to 
the  minds  oi'  others.  Bui,  when  he  looked  to  tlie  efW 
deoce— -when  he  saw  there  was  a  great  mystery  io  tbe 
mode  of  its  otitainment — when  he  saw  that  there  was  a 
taint  of  perjury  on  some  parts  of  that  evidence — when  he 
heard  other  pans  of  it  iine.upporied  by  pure  testimony-^ 
and  whei)  suspicions  were  lurking  abroad  as  to  improper 
means  having  betio  used,  not  only  tn  procure,  but  to  keep 
back,  witnesbes— he  could  not,  in  his  conscience,  consider 
the  case  to  be  proved.  When  he  spoke  of  the  way  la 
which  witnesses  were  brought  forward,  he  had  oo  inteu* 
tion  to  cast  an  insinuation  against  any  one  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's government;  he  did  not  believe  that  the  fauk 
rested  with  them.  But  if  a  suspicion  existed  that  bad 
means  were  adopted  in  order  to  produce  evidence—if  in- 
dividuals were  led  to  come  forward  with  a  view  to  their  own 
private  beneHt— and  when,  superadded  to  this,  it  was  re» 
collected  that  one  witness  had  been  withdrawn,  another 
could  not  or  would  not  come-*  he  must  conclude,  looking 
to  all  these  circumstances,  that  as  a  party  in  a  case  which 
ought  to  stand  on  the  clearest  and  most  iinsuspicions 
ground,  he  could  not  agree  to  a  verdict  of  condemnation. 
iJe  did  not  wish  to  detain  their  lordships  by  enumeraiiog 
all  the  facts  of  this  case,  tie  was  s^ure  the  candour  of 
those  who  took  a  different  view  of  it  from  that  which  be 
entertained  would  lead  them  to  give  their  due  weight  to 
those  parts  of  it  which  appeared  most  favourable.  He 
trusted,  however,  that  their  lordships  would  not  exclude 
from  their  consideration,  notwithstanding  all  that  had 
fallen  from  his  noble  friend  on  the  cross*beoch  (Lord 
Lauderdale),  the  possibility  or  probability  of  the  failure 
of  this  measure  in  another  place.  If  it  were  a  measure 
of  expediency,  their  iurdships  ought  certainly  to  look  to 
i.ts  probable  effects  hereafter.  He  hoped,  therefure,  that 
the  pruhcibility  of  the  other  House  not  agreeing  in  tbii 
measure  would  be  duly  appreciated.  He  was  well  assured 
that  no  person  could  accuse  that  House  with  acting 
under  any  undue  impression  :  he  was  convinced  that 
their  decision  would  not  be  guided  by  popular  clamour, 
or  that  they  would  abstain  from  doing  that  which  was 
right  and  just  on  account  of  any  apprehension  of  popular 
violence  or  menace.  He  disclaimed  any  such  feelings. 
But  he  conceived  that  this  House  would  triumph  ereatlji 
I;  not  listening  merely  to  the  rabble,  but  attending  to 
general  voice  of  the  community,  and  especially  to 
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the  more  imporiant  part  of  it,  their  lordships  delermiDecl 
not  to  pass  this  bill.  Surely  it  was  a  matter  worthy  of 
their  lordships'  serious  attention  whether  they  would  pro* 
€:eed  with  a  measure  that  might  inflict  on  them  the  con- 
tempt of  all  £urope.  In  this  critical  moment  be  im« 
plored  their  lordships  to  act,  in  the  present  case  accord- 
log  to  those  principles  of  benevolence  which  were  worthy 
of  their  high  and  honourable  character.  If  there  were 
any  deficiency  in  the  evidence — if  there  were  any  sus- 
picion attached  to  any  portion  of  it — then  he  would  ask, 
whether  justice  or  expediency  could  demand  the  enact* 
meot  of  this- severe  measure?  or,  whether  they  would 
Dot,  after  looking  dispassionately  at  the  bill,  and  at  the 
evidence  on  which  it  was  founded,  abstain  from  passing 
B  Jaw  which  would  give  so  great  an  opportunity  to  the 
diaaflTected  to  agitate  the  public  mind,  to  accomplish  their 
mischievous  designs,  and  to  attempt  a  fatal  inroad  on 
the  most  beneficial  and  venerable  institutions  of  this 
iM>untry  i  Would  they,  on  this  prima  facie  case,  risk  so 
great  a  hazard,  and  place  the  safety  of  the  country  oo 
•o  dreadful  an  issue  f  These  were  his  sentiments,  and 
he  felt  himself  called  on  to  give  his  decided  negative  to 
the  measure. 

Lord  Redcsdale  had  no  doubt  that  the  truth  in  this 
case  was  fully  and  clearly  stated  by  the  evidence  for  the 
bill,  which  contained  nothing  that  ought  to  influence 
the  mind  of  any  man  who  attended  to  it  accurately,  to 
throw  it  aside  as  unworthy  of  credit*  If  such  evidence 
were  to  be  rejected,  then,  he  must  say,  that  no  verdict 
had  ever  been  given,  in  any  court  of  justice,  where  a 
contrariety  of  evidence  appeared,  that  might  not  be 
challenged  on  the  same  ground;  for,  he  believed,  very  few 
cases  copid  be  cited,  in  which  the  contrariety  of  evidence 
was  not  greater.  He  had  examined  the  evidence  most 
accurately — he  had  read  it  over  from  beginning  to  end ; 
and  the  impression  on  his  mind  was,  that  this  case  was  more 
fally  proved  than  any  case  which  he  ever  remembered, 
ID  which  any  degree  of  contrariety  of  evidence  was  ap- 
parent. Where  any  doubt  or  mystery  hung  over  evi- 
deace,  he  had  been  professionally  taught  to  try  those 
parts  on  which  doubt  was  thrown,  or  which  were  so 
qoDtradictedy  by  the  test  of  those  facts,  that  were  un* 
questionably  proved.  When  he  wished  to  ascertain  tiie 
trathj  he  would  examine  contradictory  evidence;  but  he 
was  convinced  that,  if  evidence  were  to  be  aUo^<^v\\c^ 
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rejecled  because  some  parts  of  it  appeared  discordant^ 
efficient  jnstice  never  conld  be  done.  The  facts  stated^ 
with  respect  lo  what  took  place  on  board  the  polaccai 
admiited  of  no  doubt  whatsoever,  because  they  were 
proved  by  witnesses  called  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 
When  they  knew  this,  then  they  must  conclude  thai 
certain  evidence  given  by  witnesses  in  support  of  the 
bill  on  this  point  was  unquestionably  true,  since  it  was 
completely  confirmed  by  witnesses  brought  against  the 
bill.  When  he  found  this  striking  confirdkatioa  of  evi* 
dence,  did  any  thing  remain  which  could  lead  him  to 
infer,  that  even  the  evidence  of  Majochi  aud  Demont, 
on  which  so  much  had  been  said,  ought  not  to  be 
credited?  In  all  cases,  it  was  true,  be  would  not  give 
them  implicit  confidence,  but  it  would  be  roost  unjust  if 
he  rejected  their  evidence  altogether.  On  the  same 
principle  he  would  not  reject  the  evidence  of  Lietirt.Flinn* 
No:  be  believed  him  on  certain  points.  When  he 
spoke  of  the  vessel  being  under  his  direction,  and  of  his 
going  to  the  Princess  at  night,  he  credited  the  state- 
ment; and  what  reason  had  he  to  doubt  it?  But,  in 
another  part  of  his  evidence,  where  he  chose  to  say  that 
he  looked  into  the  tent— -that  there  was  a  light  in  the 
binnacle  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  see  all  over  it,  bat 
that  he  did  not  see  Bergami — lie  did  not  believe  bis  evi* 
dence,  because  there  was  sufficient  reason  to  support 
that  disbelief.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  witness 
spoke  that  which  was  abi^olutely  false,  but  something 
that  was  not  the  whole  truth.  In  the  same  way  he  would 
treat  the  evidence  of  others.  A  great  deal  had  been  said 
about  Majochi.  But,  taking  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
from  beginning  to  end,  be  felt  that  it  was,  in  its  most 
material  parts,  entitled  to  confidence  :  and,  before  their 
lordships  determined  to  reject  it,  some  evident  grounds 
should  be  lard  for  that  proceeding.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  speech  of  his  noble  friend  there  was  a  statementi 
whichy  in  his  opinion,  was  very  important.  The  witnesss 
Majochi  had  been  cross-examined  with  great  acuteness, 
until  he  scarcely  knew  what  he  was  saying;  and,  on  a 
question  being  put  to  him  respecting  Camera— namelyi 
**  whether  he  had  not  applied  to  Camera  to  get  him  re-^ 
stored  to  her  Royal  Highnesses  service  ?"— he  answered, 
''  Let  me  tell  ray  whole  story  about  it.*'  These  words 
were  extremely  important,  because  it  was  manifest  that 
\  this  man  had  been  frequently  interrupted  and  prevented 
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while  he  was  giviog  diSerent  parts  of  his  evidence. 
Then  what  was  the  story  which  he  related  i  He  stated 
a  conversation  which  he  had  with  Camera,  which^  if 
troe^  was  unquestionably  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Camera  to  bring  him  again  into  the  service  of  her  Royal 
Highness.  He  attempted^  it  appeared  from  the  evi- 
dence,  to  obtain  from  Majochi  the  certi6cate  of  charac- 
ter which  he  had  received  when  he  left  the  service.  The 
offerof  re-employment  was  made;  but  Majochi  rejected 
it,  and  insisted  that  he  should  give  back  to  him  his  cer- 
tificate* Was  this  true  or  false T  If  it  were  false,  the  fact 
might  have  been  proved  by  Camera;  and  he  had  toa^k, 
if  Camera  were  that  description  of  person  which  he  had 
been  described  to  be,  why  was  he  not  brought  there? 
He  must,  therefore,  on  every  rule  of  evidence,  hold  that 
this  story  was  true :  and,  if  so,  why  was  there  any  anxiety 
to  bring  forward  Majochi,  latterly,  unless  with  a  view 
to  confuse  his  evidence  f  With  respect  to  Demont  he 
certainly  must  admit  that  he  did  not  look  upon  her  as 
one  who  had  conducted  herself  with  propriety ;  but  was 
be,  therefore,  to  reject  her  evidence?  Looking  at  what 
Demont  and  Majochi  had  sworn,  had  their  lordships  the 
slightest  doubt,  not  only  that  the  Princess  bathed  on  the 
voyage^  but  that  she  was  then  attended  by  Bergami  who 
bad  banded  her  down  stairs?  A  doubt  had  beenthrowa 
Dpon  the  fact,  from  a  difference  regarding  the  cabin  :  it 
was  said  that  the  cabin  where  Majochi  said  the  bath  was 
placed  was  not  of  sufficient  capacity  to  receive  it ;  but, 
if  their  lordships  attended  to  the  particulars  sworn  to  by 
Demont,  they  would  conclude  that  the  Princess  probably 
bathed  in  the  apartment  of  the  Countess  Oldi.  Wiiether 
it  was  in  one  cabin  or  in  another  was,  in  truth,  a  matter 
of  no  consequence,  the  fact  being  indisputable  that  the 
Princess  did  take  the  bath  in  the  presence  of  Bergami, 
Gargiulo,  as  well  as  Demont  and  Majochi,  swore  to  this 
point;  and  Demont  was  afterwards,  and  not  till  after* 
wards,  called  in  to  assist  the  Princess  in  dressing.  If  the 
Countess  Oldi  had  beeu  present,  why  bad  she  not  proved 
it  i  If  Brunette  were  there,  why  hud  she  not  proved  it  i 
Thai  circumstance  alone^^in  his  mind,  afforded  one  of 
the  strongest  proofs  of  tiie  guilt  of  her  Majesty;  for 
what  woman,  who  had  not  surrendered  her  virtue  to  a 
maHj  would  suffer  him  to  be  present  as  her  sole  attend* 
uit  while  bathing  i     What  had  been  said  by  counsel 
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regarding  bathing  in  the  Brescia  was  just  as  applicable 
to  any  transHCtion  in  any  other  country  as  to  that«  The 
proximity  of  the  apartments  of  Bergami  and  the  Prin* 
cess  was  not  disputed,  and  it  was  impossible  to  suppose 
that  the  circumstance  had  occurred  in  so  many  instance! 
fortuitously.  It  was  known  that  plans  of  the  differeiit 
inns  bad  been  taken  for  the  defence,  bat  they  had  none 
of  them  been  produced ;  and  as  the  witnesses  who  made 
them  could  have  had  no  fear  of  a  cross-examinBtion,  the 
conclusion  was  irresistible.  What  ground  was  therei 
then,  for  doubting  the  testimony  of  Majochi  and  De* 
uionton  this  point?  Without  fatiguing  their  lordships 
with  further  examinations  of  the  often-criticised  depo- 
sitions, he  would  make  a  few  remarks  upon  what  had 
been  said  against  this  measure  as  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties.  He  admitted  that  such  a  step  QUght  not  to 
be  taken  lightly,  but  he  contended  that  it  ought  at  all 
times  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  take  it. 
What  was  the  Act  o^  Settlement,  on  which  the  succes* 
sion  of  the  crown  depended,  but  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties f  It  excluded  all  but  the  issue  of  certain  per- 
sons, because  they  professed  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion. A  great  number  of  persons  were  thus  deprived  of 
their  rights  of  inheritance.  The  second  act  proceeded 
on  the  same  ground  as  the  firsts  only  operating  more 
severely,  by  preventing  even  those  who  had  renounced 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  from  filling  the  throne  of 
these  kingdoms.  Should  it  be  said  that  a  measure  was 
unconstitutional  which  formed  the  very  foundation  of 
our  constitution  ?  The  bill  excluding  the  Duke  of  York 
was  of  the  same  kind  ;  it  had  come  three  times  before 
parliament:  the  first  time  it  was  destroyed  by  a  dissolu- 
tion, and  it  was  not  finally  successful  until  after  three 
distinct  efforts.  This  was  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties^ 
yet  it  was  passed  by  the  men  who  had  settled  our  liber- 
ties on  the  Brmest  foundation  in  1688.  Were  the  mea* 
sures  they  supported  unconstitutional  ?  Bills  of  pains 
and  penalties  were  sometimes  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  constitution.  When  it  was  urged 
that  they  siiould  only  be  npplyd  in  cases  of  great  state- 
necessity,  he  would  ask  where  was  the  great  state-neces- 
sity for  the  South-Sea  Debt  Act?  It  was  certainly  an 
important  measure ;  but  s^ate-necessity  did  not  render  it 
expedient.  Still  less  would  this  reason  apply  to  the  bill 
relating  to  ofticers  of  charitable  corporations,  and  to 
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llhat  depriving  particular  persoDS  of  the  right  of  voting. 
They  were  both  measurea  very  proper  to  be  adopted,  bnt 
called  for  by  no  etRte-necessity.  He  would  ask  what 
were  all  divorce  billi  but  bills  of  pains  and  penatiies?  In 
that  respect  were  they  not  precisely  smiliar  to  the  bill 
BOW  in  contemplation  P  How  had  the  act  of  adultery 
betn  proved  in  all  those  numerous  cases  ?  Why  here 
was  a  different  sort  of  proof  to  be  rec^uired  i  Had  the 
proof  DOW  insisted  upon  been  ihcn  demanded  by  the 
House, not  one  of  all  those  bills  could  have  received  the 
■•DCtion  of  the  legislature.  Until  now  not  one  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  testimony  given  in  tiiis  case  iind  been 
deemed  necessary.  Grounds  had  been  laid,  in  iliis  in- 
ttaoce,  infinitely  beyond  those  thought  sufficient  to 
topport  any  ordinary  bill  of  divorce.  The  power  of  the 
ecclesiastical  court  could  only  separate  the  parties  from 
bed  and  board;  it  could  not  dissolve  the  marriage. 
SomeihiDg  was,  therefore,  superadded  by  parliamenT, 
wboae  decision  was  not  fuunded  upon  the  determination 
of  the  ecclesiastical  court,  excepting  so  fur  as  related 
to  the  evidence  of  the  act  of  adultery.  He  begged  the 
House  to  consider  the  consequences  of  not  adopting  this 
mcBiare,  or  some  oilier  of  a  similar  effect.  Her  Majesty 
might  demand  her  rights;  and  could  there  be  any  doubt 
that  the  would  demand  ihemi  She  would  hold  her 
conrt :  and  could  that  court  depend  upon  her,  or  be 
Id  opposition  to  her?  and  was  it  to  be  a  court  of  the 
nobility  and  property  of  the  land,  or  the  contrary  f 
She  might  also  require  the  performance  of  the  cere- 
mony of  coronation  :  she  might  consider  that  one  of 
ber  riglits.  It  seemed  to  him  that,  on  these  grounds,  the  . 
Hoase  was  bound  to  ascertain  whether  the  person  claim- 
ing these  rights  was  or  was  not  worthy  of  them — whe- 
ther, taking  it  as  an  ofKce,  the  Queen  had  not  forfeited 
ber  right  to  that  ufhce.  Tlie  Queen  was  a  public  and 
political  charai^ter,  and  so  the  Houae  ought  to  view  her 
iQ  connexion  with  the  throne.  It  being  granted,  then, 
that  some  measure  was  necessary,  ii  wiis  urged  that  im- 
peachment was  the  proper  course.  First,  impeachment 
moat  originate  with  tlie  Commons;  and  no  offence  could 
be  the  subject  of  an  impeachment  that  could  not  also  be 
the  sobject  of  an  indictment.  He  did  not  s;iy  that  at  no 
time  bad  this  House  commenced  a  proceeding  of  the 
kind,  because  he  knew  that,  in  the  reign  of  James  \., 
peno&a  had  beeo  called  to  its  bar  regarding  iaQi&o^QV\«.\. 
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Granting  that  thU  offence  of  her  Majesty  might  btftreal' 
ed  aa  an  indictable  misdemeanour^  where  was  the  crime 
to  be  laid — where  could  the  venue  be  fixed  i    Abroad  I  if 
so,  no  such  indictment  could  lie  by  the  commoo  law  of 
the  land.     He  contended  that  the  House,  io  cases  of 
impeachment,  was  a  court  of  judicature,  bound  by  the 
forms  and  modes  of  proceeding  in  couris  of  judicature; 
and,  as  one  of  the  authorities  on  this  point,  he  referred 
to  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  reading  ihe  opinion  of 
one  of  the  chief  legal  authorities  upon  that  occasioa. 
He  also  corabatted  the  opinion  contained  in  the  protesC 
lately  put  in  by  various  lords  on  the  subject  of  impeacb- 
ment,  arguing  that  it  was  founded  upon  a  mistake  in 
point  of  fact.     Supposing,  however,  it  were  doubtful 
whether  the  proceeding  should  have  been  by  impeach- 
ment or  otiierwise,  was  that  a  reason  for  not  proceeding 
at  all  F  was  not,  indeed,  the  legislative  mode  the  better 
on  all  accounts  i  and  was  there  any  thing  unfair  in  thai 
trying  the  question  i    On  the   contrary,   had    not  the 
party  accused  a  great  advantage  F     A  prisoner  tried  for 
treason  would  not  have  enjoyed  half  the  advantages  noir 
allowed.     It  was  true  that  a  list  of  100  witnesses,  possi- 
bly to  be  called,  might  have  been  given  him  some  dsys 
before  he  met  the  jury  ;  but  here  the  whole  evidence 
h«id   been    produced    in   open   court,   and   the  Queen's 
counsel  had  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  interro- 
gating all  the  persons  who  proved  the  case  against  their 
client.     It  might  even  be  said  that  every  witness  hsd 
been  upon  his  trial  for  three  weeks  as  to  his  credibility; 
during  that  interval  the  counsel  lor  the  Queen  had  only 
to  employ   themselves   in   collecting  evidence  aeaioit 
their  characters.     It  ought  also  to  be  remembered  that 
some  of  the  witnesses  had  been  brought  to  the  bar  atd 
and    a  Sd    time    for  cross-examination.    The  question 
then  came  to  this — whether,  as  a  matter  of  expediencfi 
the  bill  should  be  passed?     Could  any  thing  be  more 
mischievous,  after  the  House  had  proceeded  thus  far, 
than  to  abandon  it  F     It  was  said  that  it  might  not  pais 
the  other   House  of  parliament — be  it  so;  the  conse- 
quences in  that  event  would  not  he  one  tenth  part  as  in- 
jurious as  if  the   measure  now  were  dropped.     Public 
discontent  and  public  feeling  had  been  talked  of  a  great 
deal  at  the  bar  and  in  the  House  y  he  did  not  believe 
that  it  existed  ;  but,  if  it  did,  as  he  had  heard  stated  with 
anguish,  he  thought  their  lordships  were  imperatively 
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called  npon  to  act  with  more  than  ordinary  firmneai.  So 
§mr  from  this  being  a  reason  for  withdrawing  the  bill,  it 
was  an  unanswerable  reason  for  prosecuting  it.  If  the 
Hoose  were  convinced  that  the  Queen  was  guilty,  thai 
opinion  ought  to  be  manifested  by  sending  this  bill 
down  to  the  Commons:  if  it  were  rejected  there,  it 
would  be  left  to  the  country  to  decide  to  which  House 
of  parliament  most  credit  was  due.  On  these  grounds 
he  should  vote  without  hesitation  for  the  second  reading. 

Four  o'clock  being  arrived,  the  House  adjourned. 
TWENTY^SIXTH  DAY.— November  S. 

After  the  Lord-ChanccUor  had  taken  his  seat.  Earl 
Groivenor  rose.  Having  heard  all  the  evidence,  he  felt 
it  his  duty,  after  giving  to  the  case  cill  the  attention  in  his 
power,  to  declare  that  he  did  not  see  in  the  evidence 
Aoy  proof  of  the  charges  which  had  been  accumulated 
Mainst  the  Queen.  It  was,  therefore,  with  him  a  matter 
of  duty,  honour,  and  conscience,  to  judge  as  he  hoped 
to  be  judged  himself  on  that  great  clay  when  all  their 
lordships  would  have  to  answer  for  their  conduct  on 
lllis  question,  and,  therefore,  to  sny  **  non-content^  to 
this  bill.  He  would  now  notice  one  or  two  points  ia 
the  speech  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  wool- 
aack,  who  had  stated,  that  where  it  appeared  that  there 
were  difficulties  in  the  case  which  bore  against  the  ac- 
COied,  or  where  there  were  doubts  with  respect  to  the 
evidence  that  her  Majesty  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of 
these  difficulties  and  doubts.  He  also  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  their  lordships  holding  the  balance  of  jus« 
tice  even,  and  of  presuming  innocence  until  guilt  was 

Coved.  He  sincerely  wished  that  the  noble  and  learned 
rd  and  his  colleagnes  had  allowed  this  principle  to 
operate  on  their  minds  at  the  commencement  of  this 
proceeding,  and  that  they  had  not  prejudged  this  ques* 
tkm  by  advising  his  Majesty  to  order  the  omission  of  the 
name  of  the  Queen  in  the  Liturgy.  A  noble  and  learned 
lord,  in  answer  to  what  had  been  observed  by  a  noble 
earl  on  the  propriety  of  their  lordships  taking  it  into 
consideration  what  might  be  its  faie  in  the  otherr  House 
of  parliament,  had  said  that  it  would  be  derogatory  to 
their  lordships'  dignity  to  let  such  a  consideration  ope- 
rate on  their  minds.  Ue  admitted  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, this  observation  was  just,  and  as  a  general  principle 
be  was  willing  to  assent  to  it.  Bur,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  they  knew  the  auture  of  the  case — when  they  re- 
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f:o11ectecl  that  it  bad  already  been  submitted  to  the  Hoom 
of  Commons^  and  that  that  House  had  already  decUfed 
upon  it — when  they  had  pronounced  their  opinioD  ibat 
the  iocjuiry  was  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  crowiiy 
and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country— when 
they   also  knew  that   the  duplicate  of  the   green  bag 
which  was  laid  before  the  House  of  Commona  had  ooc 
been  romaged  and  ransacked  when  submitted  to  the  other 
Housey  but  that  that  House  not  only  refused  to  appoint 
a  committe  to  look  into  it^  but  shoved  the  filthy  bag  off 
their  table  ; — when  their  lordships  were  acquainted  with 
this,  and  had  to  add  to  all  this  their  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  public  feeling  on  the  question  before  tbemi  be 
did  confess  that  it  was  with  astonishment  he  bad  heard 
the   noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  cross-bench  (Lord 
Redesdale)  protest  so  strongly  against  their  lordsbiM 
taking  into  their  consideration  what  probably  might  be 
the   decision   of  the  other  House   of  parliament.    He 
would  again  beg  to  remind  their  lordships  of. the  pria- 
ciples  which  had  been  laid  down  by  the  noble  and  learn- 
ed lord  on  the  woolsack^  who  had  stated  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  noble  lord  to  vote  for  the  second  reading 
of  this  bill,  unless  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  on  a  deli- 
berate consideration  of  the  evidence,  that  an  adulterous 
intercourse  had  taken  place.     But  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  did  not  stop  there  ;  for  he  alsd  said — and  this  their 
lordships  ought  never  to  forget — that,  if  there  remained 
the  slightest  doubt  with  respect  to  the  proof  on  their 
lordahips'  minds,  that  doubt  ought  to  operate  in  favoar 
of  her  Majesty.    Therefore,  in  considering  this  case  on 
^hese  principles,  their  lordships  were  bound  to  throw  oit 
of  consideration  all  the  circumstances  which  had  been 
so  strongly  dwelt  upon  by  himself,  as  well  as  by  the 
other  noble  and  learned  lord,  and  the  noble  earl  who 
had  spoken  on  the  same  side.     He  must  also  say  a  word 
or  two  on  the  question  which  had  been  started  with  re- 
ference to  alterations  which  it  was  supposed   might  be 
made  in  the  bill.    It  appeared  to  be  admitted,  that,  when 
this  bill  came  into  the  committee,  alterations  might  be 
made  both  in  the  preamble  and  the  enacting  clauses; 
but  the  noble  and  learned  lord  was  of  opinion  that  if 
any  alterations  were  made,  they  unquestionably  coald 
not  be  of  a  more  penal  nutuiv,  but  must  be  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  mitigation.     Now  it  seemed  to  him 
quite  impossible  that  the  bill  could  pass  at  allj  but  cfr- 
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tainty  not  in  its  presenl  state.  If  it  should  be  proposed 
to  pass  this  bill  without  the  alterations  alluded  to,  he 
thought  it  quite  impossible  that  any  lord  could  vote  for 
it.  On  the  other  hand^  if  the  alterations  which  had  been 
hinted  at  were  made^  it  would  no  longer  be  the  same 
bill.  Their  lordships  would  then  have  quite  a  new  ques- 
tion to  consider  :  but  her  Majesty  was  guilty  of  aduU 
tery,  or  of  nothing  else  :  and  if  they  could  not  pass  the 
bill  on  that  ground^  on  what  ground  was  it  to  be  adopt- 
ed i  and,  if  they  were  without  sufficient  evidence  to  find 
that  oiTence- proved,  they  might  as  well  act  on  the  sup- 
position that  she  was  guilty  of  murder,  or  any  other 
crime.  They  might  choose  to  say  that  she  was  guilty 
of  fornication,  but  not  of  adultery.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  a  most  extraordinary  state  of  things  if  their  lordships 
were  to  abandon  the  only  ground  on  which  they  had 
any  pretence  for  countenancing  this  hill,  and  adopt 
another.  He  knew  it  was  said,  that  this  was  not  a 
measure  for  the  relief  of  the  King,  but  for  the  benefit 
of.  the  state.  But,  if  it  was  to  be  the  general  opinion 
of  their  lordships  that  her  Majesty  could  not  be  divorced, 
what  was  the  object  of  the  bill  ?  As  he  had  already 
•aid,  if  she  was  guilty  of  any  thing,  it  was  adul- 
tery. Was  it  then  to  be  said  that  she  was  to  be  the 
wife  of  the  King,  but  not  the  wife  of  the  country  i 
that  this  was  to  be  a  divorce  from  the  state  ?  If,  how- 
ever, the  bill  passed  in  this  most  extraordinary  shape, 
it  would  become  a  laughing*stock  to  the  country.  The 
noble  and  learned  lord,  and  the  noble  earl  who  had 
•poken  in  support  of  the  bill,  though  they  differed  as  to 
the  extent  of  credit  which  was  to  be  given  to  some  wit- 
nesses, still  took  nearly  the  same  view  of  the  question, 
as  to  the  general  discredit  to  which  part  of  the  testimony 
was  liable.  The  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack 
bad  said  that  he  would  not  allow  any  evidence  against 
the  Queen  which  was  not  clear  and  satisfactory  to  ope* 
rate  on  his  mind.  The  noble  earl,  though  he  did  not 
give  entire  credit  to  Majochi,  Demont,  and  others,  yet 
gave  lo  their  statements  such  a  degree  of  credit  as  in- 
fluenced bis  mind,  and  gave  more  weight  to  their  testi- 
n^ony  than  to  that  of  Carrington.  Thus  the  application 
of  the  principle  of  credit  and  discredit  of  evidence  was 
very  different.  The  noble  and  learned  lord  threw  out  of 
consideration  the  scene  on  the  journey  to  Sinigaglia; 
b|jit  dwelt  a  little  on  the  13arona»  and  insisted  ch'\\:^N  v)%. 
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the  conduct  of  her  Majesty  and  Bergaml  on  board  tbt 

{(olacca.  With  regard  to  the  Barona,  it  had  been  aW 
eged,  that  it  waa  purchased  by  her  Majesty  for  Bergami; 
but  this  had  not  been  proved^  and  therefore,  according 
to  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  noble  and  learned  lord> 
that  circumstance  ought  not  to  operate  on  their  lordshiplf 
minds  against  her  Majesty.  With  respect  to  the  poinlt 
to  which  he  had  referred^  they  stood  on  the  same  ground 
as  all  the  rest  of  the  case.  There  was  nothing  Griminal 
proved,  nothing  of  the  kind  utt^mpted  to  be  proTed,  ofi 
credible  testimony.  In  the  absence  of  proofs  it  was  pot* 
sible  that  there  might  be  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  somd 
of  their  lordships,  but  suspicion  was  not  snfiicieot  Id 
warrant  a  vote  for  this  bill.  With  regard  to  what  had 
passed  at  Carlsruhe,  the  evidence  was  most  absardj  and 
had  been  contradicted  by  respectable  testimony.  Bat 
it  was  extraordinary,  that  though  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  admuted  this  contradiction-chough  that  case  wai 
no  longer  dv\;h  on  as  a  proof  of  guilt,  but  was  cott« 
pletely  abandoned — yet  it  was  singularly  enoagh  re» 
garded  as  a  suspicious  circumstance  that  a  gown  or  cloak 
resembling  that  worn  by  her  Majesty  should  be  found  lit 
the  bed  of  Bergami.  Now  if  this  absurd  tale  was  lo  be 
believed,  and  if  their  lordships  were  to  decide  upon  pot* 
sibilities,  it  was  surely  just  as  possible  that  this  piece  of 
dress  had  been  put  into  the  bed  by  some  enemy  of  fact 
Majesty  as  that  she  had  left  it  there.  They  had  heard 
of  Baron  Grimm's  and  Keden's  running  abont  the  iaflf 
and  peeping  into  every  corner  where  her  Majesty  had 
been.  One  of  them  had  contrived  to  get  her  Majestf 
into  the  rooms  which  he  had  previoosly  occupied* 
Might  nor,  then,  one  of  these  Grimms  have  left  th€ 
cloak  in  the  bed  ?  This  surely  was  very  possible ;  and  if 
possibilities  were  to  be  admitted  on  the  one  side,  why 
not  on  the  other?  One  of  the  Grimms,  who  had  beeft 
seen  running  about,  and  looking  into  the  beds,  might 
have  placed  the  cloak  in  the  bed  as  lago  dropped  tbe 
handkerchief  of  Dcsdemoria  in  the  chamber  of  Catsto. 
He  was  afraid  that  there  were  still  logons  in  the  world, 
and  this  case  would,  perhaps,  be  considered  a  proof  of 
their  existence.  At  any  rate,  if  conjectures  were  to 
operate  on  their  lordships'  minds,  let  them  operate 
fairly.  With  regard  to  what  had  been  said  respecting 
Vhe  sudden  elevation  of  Bergami,  he  would  ask  whether 
luiy  person  would  have  considered  that  at  all  extraof* 
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dtaafy  if  ii  had  not  been  for  the  allegations  of  crimi* 
Qalitj  with  which  it  was  conaected  f  Would  the  case 
of  Bergaini  have  struck  them  as  aoy  thing  else  than  that 
of  a  persoD  raised  for  meritorious  services?  If  thejr 
lordships  dismissed  from  their  minds  the  scandalous  re- 
ports oa  which  this  pioceediog  had  bccu  founded,  they 
might  probably  see  ground  to  suppose  that  the  Queen 
had  many  very  justifiable  reasons  for  promoting  Bergami. 
Might  not  various  circumstances — circumstances  even 
of  importance  to  the  safety  of  her  IVIajesty's  life— have 

given  rise  to  that  man's  advancement r  After  what  bad 
appeoed  with  respect  to  Ompteda — after  all  that  their 
lordships  bad  heard  respecting  the  manner  in  which  her 
Majesty  was  surrounded  by  spies  and  enemies  of  every 
description  at  the  Villa  d'Este,  and  elsewhere-^was  it 
not  possible  that  she  might  have  had  motives  of  nttach- 
ment  to  this  man  which  were  not  criminal?  Might 
tbey  not  suppose  that  she  placed  confidence  in  him  in 
return  for  his  protection^  and  that,  if  there  was  any 
attachment,  it  was  that  of  gratitude  i  It  also  appeared 
that  he  kept  her  Majesty's  accounts  remarkably  well^ 
and  that  might  be  another  reason  for  bestowing  favours 
oa  him.  As  to  Bergami's  relations  having  been  taken 
into  the  Queen's  bervice,  it  almost  always  happened  that^ 
when  a  person  became  a  confidential  servant,  his  rela* 
fives  even  obtained  situations  in  the  family  also.  But  it 
'  was  said  that  Bergami's  wife  had  not  been  taken  into  her 
Royal  Highness's  service.  The  reason  he  thought  ob- 
vious :  she  was,  of  necessity,  a  partaker  in  the  honours, 
titles,  and  emoluments  of  her  husband;  but  the  other 
members  of  his  family  were  not,  and  therefore  they 
were  provided  for.  It  so  happened,  however,  with  some 
persons,  that  suspicion  in  this  case  was  ajl  to  be  one  side, 
and  that  the  uufavourable  side  to  her  Majesty;  but  he 
ihooght  it  only  fair  to  divide  the  suspicion.  On  the 
testimony  of  the  most  respectable  witnesses  it  appeared 
thai  Bergami  and  all  his  relatives  treated  her  Majesty 
with  the  utmost  deference  and  respect;  and  thai  to  all 
others  his  behaviour  was  strictly  corresponding  to  the 
station  which  he  held  in  her  Majesty's  household.  His 
IjOrdship  then  spoke  of  Lady  C.  Lindsay's  evidence 
respecting  Bergami's  coming  up  to  the  carriage  for 
^rink,  oo  the  journey  from  Rome  to  Civita  V^eccbia. 
It  was  evident,  in  .his  opinion,  that,  even  supposing 
ibe   bottle  returned  (which   was  extremely  doubUVsA^^ 
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it  was  not  returned  to  be  used  again  by  lier  Hoyal  High^ 
ness.  Her  Royal  Highness  and  Lady  C.  Lindsay  had  pre- 
viously taken  refreshment.  His  lordship  then  exauiiDed 
the  polacca  case.  It  was,  he  observed,  by  no  meani 
proved  that  Bergami  slept  under  the  tent  on  the  sofa  or 
small  bed  which  was  there;  but,  supposing  that  Lieot. 
Hownam  proved  that  the  hatchway  was  always  open,  and 
liad  found  it  so  himself  in  the  night-time,  a  voyage  at 
sea  was  the  most  improbable  time  that  any  persons  mean- 
ing to  be  guilty  of  such  an  oflence  would  take  for  the 
perpetration  of  their  purpose.  But  he  thought,  if  they 
had  such  an  intention,  they  would  have  fixed  their  sleep* 
ing-places  below,  and  not  on  deck,  where  they  must  be 
necessarily  exposed  to  the  chance  of  observation.  With" 
refpect  to  the  witnesses  who  gave  the  only  proof,  if  proof 
it  could  be  called  on  such  an  occasion,  he  must  say  that 
such  a  set  were  never  seen  as  those  brought  forward  for 
the  prosecution.  He  never  beheld  such  a  set ;  and  he 
must  say,  on  the  contrary,  thai  he  never  saw  a  more  re- 
spectable set  of  witnesses  than  those  produced  in  behalf 
of  her  Majesty.  The  only  two  witnesses  who  bore  a  re- 
spectable character  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution  \^  ere  the 
two  British  naval  oilicers ;  and  the  testimony  of  one  of 
them,  Capt,  Briggs,  was  in  favour  of  her  JVlajestv — it  was 
at  least  a  negative  testimony  in  her  favour.  He  iiad  been 
asked  whether  there  was  any  thing  in  lier  Majesty's  cod- 
duct  while  on  board  the  Clorinde,  calculated  to  excite  sus- 
picion ?  His  answer  was  "  No,"  distinctly  no;  and  what 
was  remarkable  was,  that  it  was  on  board  that  ship  the 
first  change  of  the  cabins  where  the  Queen  and  Bergami 
slept  was  alleged  to  have  taken  place.  Now  let  their 
lordships  dwell  upon  that  circumstance,  and  couple  it 
with  the  declaration  of  Capt.  Brig^s,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  any  adulterous  intercourse  could  have  taken 
lace  between  the  parties,  witl)ont  its  being  known  to 
lim  or  some  of  the  crew.  Then  the  House  had  the  evi- 
dence of  Demont  Now,  with  reference  to  her,  he  asked 
if  it  was  not  the  most  extriKHdinary  circumstance  of  all, 
lookinu:  i^t  Deinonl's  (leiermii):itiotj  lo  carrv  the  case  as 
far  as  possible  against  the  Queen,  that  she  was  unable  to 
l)rove  one  single  act  of  adulterous  intercourse  ?  She  who 
had  the  eare  of  the  beds,  who  was  always  about  the  per- 
son of  the  Queen,  who  must,  if  any  such  occurrence  took" 
place,  have  a  knowledge  of  the  faet,^»nd  vet,  thoui;h  the 
•ji'osiions  were  over  and  over  again  put  to  her,  the  coun-' 
K'i  /bund  it  impossible  lo  e.^UvM:\.  V^oui  Uera  single  fact  of 
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maty  adulterous  intercourse.  Then  cnme  Mnjochi,  enri 
after  bim'  came  Ciichi,  hIio  would  be  raised  above  the 
others  upon  the  pinnacle  ot*  infatny.  They  had  also  Gar- 
giulo's  evidence,  and  upon  that  \\v  would  just  ask  whether 
tnch  scenes  am  he  described  were  likely  to  have  taken  place 
without  benig  seen  by  Deinixit^  and  all  the  other  parlies 
ID  the  vessel?  Then,  -xs  to  Gargiulo,  they  must  bear  in 
mind  not  only  theremuiuraiion  which  he  was  directly  to 
receive,  but  also  the  indirect  promise  respecting  the 
alleged  balance  he  pni  in  a  claim  for  against  the  Queen. 
The  story  of  her  Majesty  bending  over  the  couch,  too, 
had  been  much  dwelt  upon  ;  but  if  true,  mii>hi  it  not  hcive 
owurred  without  deservincr  anv  of  the  iruiltv  construction 
which  had  been  put  upon  ii  P  He  knew  very  well  that  in 
deciding  upon  this  case  they  would  not  be  influenced  by 
fearer  intimidation  ;  he  should  as  little  yield  to  ihicais  a^ 
any  man,  come  from  whom  they  migiit.  [le  )am<*»ited 
the  whole  proceedinLis  upon  this  bill ;  and  he  n)ust  say, 
that,  if  the  King  came  there,  hi?  must  hear  the  c;)fnn)ents 
to  which  his  advisers  had  expo^td  themselves.  On  the* 
tlibject  of  the  LilurLcy,  no  justilieaiion  et)!ild  l)e  allorded 
for  striking  out  her  Majesty's  name  in  ;lir  uav  in  which  it 
had  been  so  uneeremonjouslv  >truek  owt  iii  tlie  fir??  in- 
•tance.  It  was  said  that  the  King  had  <hsirL'<l  ihe  Areh- 
btshop  of  Canterbury  to  attend  iiim  with  the  iiook  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  lu.d  thcfi  commanded  ilie  erastne 
of  her  Majesty's  name  from  ili«'  Liiuruy.  Wheiher  this 
were  the  fact  or  not,  he  had  n<»  means  of  knowin«; :  l)ut, 
if  he  were  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  so  )ner  than  rcjmply 
wilii  such  a  request,  he  should  liave  thrown  the  hook  in 
the  face  of  the  King  who  eonunanded  him  ti>  do  an  act 
which  was  ec|nally  contrary  to  law,  to  humanity  and  jus- 
tice. If  lie  were  Lord-(ihancellor,  sof>ner  than  have  stt 
the  seal  of  otKce  to  such  a  command,  ho  would  have 
dashed  the  seal  in  pieces  at  his  feet,  and  thrown  away 
the  trammels  of  hij  oflice,  rather  than  submit  to  remain 
any  longer  a  part  of  an  household  adminis! ration  who 
were  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  such  oflices.  I'hcir  lord- 
ships slionid  look  to  the  signs  of  the  times.  They  would 
find  that  nature  harl  rendered  them  as  visible  in  tlie  phy- 
sical world,  as  their  own  judgment  must  have  shown  to 
them  in  the  moral  one.  'Ihey  had  read  in  Scripture  that 
the  stars  would  run  from  their  courses,  that  the  moon  and 
sun  would  alter  their  apjjearance.  When  the  Attornev- 
Qeaeral  in  this  case  levelled  (actiug,  doubtless^  t'lovw  Vvvs 
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instructiont-^-aDGJ,  so  acting,  loiiie  viewed  him  ai  imli^g 
innocently)  the  Ibul   barbs  from  his  quifer  argaiDitthe 
person  of  his  Queen,  his  attack  commenced  in  storai»; 
and  when  the  hour  of  her  Majest/s  counsel  arrived  to 
make  in  her  behalf  their  unanswerable  defence,  the  sao 
emerged  in  all  the  blaze  of  his  brightness  from  the  beavj 
obscurity  of  an  eclipse.    Their  lordships,   in  iookiag  ^t 
the  present  agitated  state  of  the  public  mind,  mast 
that   the   mor.nl  clouds,    charged    with    thunder,   i 
collecting  over  their  heads :  let  them,  therefore,  dispene 
them,  by  abandoning  this  fatal  bilL    Then,  indeed,  tbcfr 
moral  horizon  would  resume  its  clearness.    Lee  thflVi 
then,  put  an  end  to  this  bill««-a  breath  had  created  il,  and 
A  breath  could  destroy  it ;  nothing   would   diasetBiiNAfr 
wider  j<iy  than  such  a  decision-— a  joy  which  woold  «ei 
only  pervade  Bngland  but  all  Europe.     It  would  be  btk 
all  over  free  Spain,  and  the  note  of  joy  would   be  pNK 
longed  beyond  the  Pyrenees  :  and  Sicily,  now   beeavtf 
free,  would  participate  in  the  gladness,     fiverj  freeMk 
tion  on  the  face  of  the  globe  would  rejoice  at  sucbad^ 
cision — thry  woidd  liai^  it  like  freemen  with  their  grealsst 
triumph,  and    none  but  despots  and  their  slaves  wvHiM 
hang  tlieir  heads  upon  such  an  occasion.     Abov€  all,  the 
free-born  Englishman  would  rejoice,  becauie  the  hoar  of 
oppression  would  have  gone  by.    He  conjured  their  toid» 
ships  to  recollect  the  prayers  which  they  offered  npeidl 
morning  of  their  sitting,  to  Divine  Providence,  to  goide 
and  direct  them  in  all  their  consultations,  to  remove  ftom 
their  breasts  **  all  prejudices  and  party  aflTections."  Why  . 
did  they  so  invoke  the  aid  of  their  divine  Maker  1   Why  t 
Because  the  all-wise  Being  knew  that  the  human  hctK 
was  deceitful.     He  conjured  the  House  to  pause  before 
they  adopted  a  bill  »o  pregnant  with   the  worse  conse^ 
quences.    He  conjure<l  them  not  to  let  the  weight  of  sqeh 
a  measure  fall  upon  so  injured,  so  un(]uestioDably  perstr 
c.'uied  and  long- oppressed  a  woman.     The  general  opinioa 
was  that  she  was  unjustly  treated,  and  unsparingly  pene^ 
cuted.     He  implored  them,  therefore,  with  a  woman  sa 
overwhelmed  hy  unabated  suffering,  not  to  exhibit  to  their 
wives   and   daughters    the   sad  spectacle    of  oppression 
which  she  must  present,  if  she  became  the  victim  of  thil 
bill.     He  finally  implored  them  to  judge  this  measure  as 
they  themselves  expected  to  be  judged  when  their  fnnev 
tions  here  ceased. 
The  Earl  of  Uarewood  did  not  mean  to  go  at  leogtb^QT 
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Mctd  St  ally  into  the  details  which  were  connected  witii 
tbe  subject  before  them.  He  should  state  the  situation 
in  which  he  felt  himself  now  placed,  which  called  upon 
bim  to  act  in  the  double  capacity  of  judge  and  legislatorr 
Considering  his  situation  in  that  point  of  view,  he  de» 
•iredi  before  he  gave  his  vote  upon  the  order  of  the  day, 
lo  state  the  reasons  which  dictated  that  vote.  In  listening 
to  the  evidence  which  had  been  given  at  their  bar,  he 
tegged  to  state  the  impression  which  it  had  made  upon 
his  mind.  In  the  first  place,  much  of  the  evidence  given 
tllheir  bar  had  been  satisfactorily  contradicted,  mucli  of 
it  alfto  stood  on  very  loose  grounds,  and  other  parts  of  it 
kv  was  extremely  sorry  to  say  remained  upon  a  firmer 
feotiog.  Upon  the  whole  he  thought  il  was  calculated  to 
Otaate  some  suspicion  upon  the  subject  of  the  inquiry. 
HaViDg  stated  this,  he  must  observe  thai  he  wished  most 
•Mcerely  he  could  look  upon  her  Majesty  as  innocent,  as 
1m  was  of  opinion  this  bill  was  inexpedient  and  iuipulitiG* 
TIk  bill  was  divided  into  two  (iiaris.  It  miu:l)t  be  said  to 
contain  twoclauses— oneof  them  a  clause  ol  (le^rnuationi 
nod  the  other  a  clause  of  divorce.  The  iatte)  he  under- 
atood»  was  not  to  be  pressed ;  so  that  the  bill,  as  uiti* 
mately  intended,  would  be  solely  a  bill  of  He<;radatioa 
l^piinat  the  Queen.  There  were  tvio  great  di(riruhies  in 
thiscaae;  and  he  must,  as  a  lesser  con>ideration,  beford 
heesatnined  the  bill,  consider  what  would  be  the  opera- 
lion  of  the  measure,  if  passed  into  a  Inw.  In  this  view, 
and  looking  at  the  result,  he  was  persuaded  that  the  bill 
would  be  the  cause  of  much  inquietude.  He  was  firmly 
of  opinion  that  this  was  a  measure  which  should  never 
have  been  brought  forward,  and  particularly  in  its  present 
■hape.  He  was  equally  convinced  that,  alter  pas.«iug  this 
jbillpWhatever  might  be  the  present  feelings  of  the  people, 
tboir  good  sense  would  always,  in  the  end,  lead  them  to 
appreciate  every  public  charucier  upon  right  grounds. 
CioDiideringi  then,  that  that  would-be  the  state  of  the 
eaae,  whatever  became  of  this  bill — believing  that  it 
Would  be  the  state  of  the  case  if  no  such  bill  had 
betti  brought  forward — he  was  at  a  loss  to  see  the 
vitdom  and  necessity  of  such  a  measure.  If  thcie 
Waa  any  thing  throughout  the  entire  proceeding  which 
tould  possibly  create  a  faUe  impression  against  the 
good  understanding  which  the  public  mind  was  nU 
WajTi  destined  to  attain,  it  would  be  the  means  taken 
asainst  the  Queen  by  this  bill,  which  was  meant  to 
plaoa  her  to  the   publio  view  in  a  dcgT^d«<\  ^\\\^vi\vQ\\> 
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against  the  opinion  which  prevailed  in  the  country 
the  pohcy  ol  the  measure.    Give  the  peof^le  ooiy  thelhir 
opportunity  of  judging  withoui  irritation^  and  he  wodd 
say  in  their  behaU*  that  their  judgment  iu  the  loogna 
would  always  be  found  correct.     Viewing  the  subject  in 
this  light,  he  could  not  support  such  a  measure  at  tlie 
present.     But   in  voting  against  tlie  bill   he  wished  to 
guard  himself  againsit  buing  considered  as  one  of  those 
who  thought  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  circumslaoocs 
which  justified  his  Majesty's  ministers  in  taking  any  slep 
whatever  upon  the  occasion.     With   reference  to  that 
point  he  must  say,  that,  though   he  did  not  think  tbeit 
judgment  correct  in  resorting  to  a  bill   of  pains  aad 
penalties,   still    it    was   a    subject    upon    which    many 
doul)ts  and   difticulties  might  naturally  encompass ,tlK 
judgment  of  any  set  of  men  placed  in  the  same  respon- 
sible situation.     In  voting  against  this  bill  as  being  ia- 
politic  atid  inexpedient,  he  must  protect  himself  fron 
any  .suspicion  of  being  for  a  tuoinent  influenced   in  liii 
conduct  by   the    clamour   or    intimidation    which   wsi 
spoken  of  as  prevailing  so  widely  out  of  doors  upontbb 
subject. 

The  Earl  of  Dopiouirhmare,  in  reply  to  the  noble  ea^, 
must  say,  with  great  ivspt'ct,  that  he  was  really  at  a  loM 
to  know  to  what  point  his  observations  tended.  Oo  the 
immediate  question  before  the  House  the  noble  earl  bad 
said  nothing,  if,  indeed,  any  thing  could  be  fairly  inferred 
from  what  had  fallen  from  him,  it  was,  that  instead  of 
voting  against  the  second  reading  of  the  hill,  he  should 
rather  have  voted  for  the  second  reading,  for  he  had,iufaet, 
stated  that  he  did  not  conceive  the  Queen  innocent.  Tbe 
illustrious  person  inculpated  by  the  bill  he  did  notthiok 
innocent;  and  yet  he  voted  against  the  bill,  though  the 
sequel  of  his  observation  ought  rather  to  have  been  .a 
very  dirterent  vote.  If  the  Queen,  then,  be  not  inno- 
cent in  the  nohle  etrTs  opinion,  why  not  state  to  what 
measure  he  should  have  resorted  in  such  a  case?  He 
would  now  turn  to  the  speech  of  the  noble  earl  near 
him  (Dull  Grosvenor),  who  had  indeed  rendered  iljs 
diliicult  tusk  to  follow  him  in  his  flight  to  the  upper  re- 
gions. Directing  his  attention  to  the  question  of  the 
^t'coiid  reading,  ho  should  not  trouble  their  lordshipi 
witi)  uny  long  dt  tail  of  evidence,  but  he  should  tell  them 
v\l(:it  ccaiisc  he  meant  to  take  respecting  the  witneises* 
iie  siiould  put  Miiji)chi's  evidence  out  ofthe  question— hf 
sliould  also  put  out  of  his  tight  the  evidence  uf  tbe  womtA 
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-'vtmed  Demoat— he  •honld  swy  nothing  of  that  ezecra- 
'Uc  whucw  Cucbi — nor  should  he  touch  upon  Kreia.  In 
a^Hpiog  their  evidence  out  of  the  case,  God  forbid  he 
-•bonid  be  considered  as  concluding  iliot  nny  foreign 
(WilneMes  were  nol  lo  be  believed  apoo  their  oulhs  ;  he 
-■eant  to  cMt  no  soch  reflection.  He  fully  concarred 
with  bit  noble  friend  (Garl  of  Lauderdale),  in  his  opinion 
'Vith  reipect  to  the  elevation  of  Bergaini  from  a  meninl 
(Mlnalionf  the  and  pronolioD  of  so  inaity  of  hia  family. 
:J^okiiig  to  that  circumstance,  to  the  fainiliariiies  which 
•IbllowM,  to  the  fact  of  her  Royul  Highness  not  only 
LCOiifcrriog  an  order  on  him  herself,  but  procnring 
tfflber  orders  and  titles  for  hin,  uiid  purchasing  an  estnte 
>lartiisase(  he  coold  only  draw  one  conclusion.  There 
'Were,  besides  these,  some  intertuediate  circumstances, 
-certain  familiarities  which  were  not  before  noticed,  such 
-«i  potting  a  chain  round  Bergami's  neck,  while  yet  in 
ckiscoarter'sdress,  and  giving  him  her  portrait:  these  were 
*Bat  important  circumstances  iti  themselves,  but  when 
Haken  in  conoexion  with  the  rest  of  her  Royal  High- 
*|Mst*a  conduct,  they  vo-operuted  to  show  what  sort  of 
familiarity  it  was  which  subsisted  between  her  and  this 
■■Ml.  He  thopght  that  sufficient  was  proved,  with  re- 
■pert  to  her  Royal  Highness  sleeping  under  the  tent  or 
.'•WoiDg  in  the  polacca,  to  establish  the  fact  of  adulte- 
■VDiu  iDlercoarse :  bot>  when  this  fact  was  added  to  all 
tbe  previoas  circumstances,  he  thought  it  could  leave  oo 
•doabt  oa  tbe  minds  of  any  of  (heir  lordships.  The 
Vioble  lord  then  adverted  to  theevidenceof  Gargiuloand 
Patorso,  to  show  the  kind  of  familiarity  which  existed 
'between  her  Roja\  Highness  and  Bergami.  It  hud  been 
Hid  that  a  ship  like  the  polacca  was  not  n  situation 
'•which  her  Royal  Highness  would  have  chosen  to  carry 
OB  an  adulterous  intercourse,  if  she  bad  been  at  all  so 
-inclined.  Now  he  <ronlended,  on  the  contrary,  that 
4ach  asituHlion  was  one  where  she  could  have  carried  on 
•bat  intercoorse  in  greater  security.  She  had  hired  the 
-ship — it  was  solely  for  her  use,  and  ail  the  persons  in  it 
-were,  for  the  time,  her  servants,  from  whom  she  could 
iMt  ezpect-interruptiun.  He  next  referred  to  the  evi- 
deoceof  Gargiulo,  where  he  spoke  of  receiving  ordert 
aa  to  the  closing  of  the  tent  in  the  dny-time,  when  Ber- 
gnmi  was  lying  on  his  back  on  the  small  bed,  and  also 
^to  bavins  seen  Bergami  come  out  of  it  la  about  a  quar- 
Ipr  oJTaB  «osr  after.  Mow,  according  lo  this  matt'a  etv- 
4moot^  thwe.wcR  SebiaTiai  and  oxVvcn  ^t«^vtV  «&  <wt. 
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occasion ;  aod  yet,  though  those  perBont  might  have 
been  called  to  disprove  the  fact,  yet  not  one  of  them 
appeared  at  tlieir  lordships'  bar.  It  wasal&o  proved  by 
GargiulOf  that  on  a  particular  occasion,  when  be  saw 
her  Royal  Uitjhness  stooping  over  the  bed  of  Bergami, 
he  sent  the  mate,  Paturzo,  away  from  the  place,  aud  di- 
vided the  others  of  the  crew  in  different  directions,  that 
they  also  might  not  observe  what  was  passing.  Their 
lordships,  then,  had  their  witnesses  in  support  of  ibe 
bill ;  but  had  they  no  witness  who  spoke  to  sleeping 
under  the  tent  on  the  other  side?  Lieut.  Hownam  had 
heard  it,  he  said^  and  he  believed  it;  and  his  belief  on 
this  point  was  equally  important  as  the  evidence  on  the 
other  side.  He  admitted  that  he  was  under  great  obli- 
gations to  her  Uoyal  Highness;  and  of  course  bis  feel- 
ings were  strongly  with  her.  The  fact  was,  however,ad- 
mitted  by  him;  and  looking  to  his  evidence,  in  conjuoc- 
tion  with  what  was  previously  sworn,  he  thought  it  mu 
impossible  to  doubt  that  an  adulterous  intercourse  bad 
taken  pince;  and  he  wondered  how  any  man  could  en* 
tertain  a  doubt  on  the  subject  who  had  carefully  read 
the  evidence.  No  doubt  being  on  his  mind  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's guilt,  he  should  vote  for  the  bill,  though  he  would 
do  so  with  regret.  In  the  course  of  the.  defence  maaj 
things  had  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of  their 
lordships,  as  if  the  present  was  any  thing  but  a  proceed- 
ing where  they  sat  in  judgment  on  acaseof  adultery;  and 
for  four  or  five  days  at  one  time  their  lordships  seemed 
not  as  they  were  trying  that  case,  but  as  if  they  were 
trying  the  Milan  commission.  Now  he  begged  not  to  be 
understood  as  giving  any  opinion  upon  that  commissioo; 
though  he  must  say,  that  no  effectual  charge  had  beea 
proved  against  them,  so  as  to  cut  them  down,  and  render 
thcin  undeserving  of  public  confidence.  At  the  sapie 
time  he  wished  that  some  of  the  witnesses  who  had  ap- 
peared here  had  not  been  sent.  It  had  been  asked  for 
some  days,  at  the  bar,  who  the  plaintiff  was?-— tliat  the 
defendant  was  known^  but  there  was  no  plaintiff  recog" 
nised,  as  if  it  could  be  doubted  that  the  governmeDt  was 
in  this^  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  prosecutor.  He  could 
not  see  how  such  a  question  could  be  for  a  moment  in 
doubt.  lie  had  every  respect  for  the  talent  and  charao- 
ter  (jf  the  learned  counsel  who  appeared  against  the  bill; 
but  ii  was  impossible  that  he  could  approve  of  some  of 
their  observations.  It  had  been  stated  by  one  coudkI 
that  their  lordships  were  going  to  decide  upon  a  questiQO 
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upon  which  the  pablic  had  already  decided.  He  should 
like  lo  know  how  the  public  had  decided  ?  A  portion  of 
it  hady  indeed,  attempted  to  decide,  and  they  had  done 
so  before  they  could  have  known  any  thing  which  was 
to  be  urged  for  or  against  the  bill.  Immediately  afier 
the  arrival  of  her  Majesty  in  this  country,  lie  had  heard 
of  addresses  going  up  to  her  from  several  quarters,  ia 
which  her  innocence  was  strongly  insisted  upon,  before, 
at  he  had  just  said,  the  parties  could  know  any  thing  of 
it.  Under  such  circumstances,  then,  he  would  not  ad- 
mit that  the  public  had  decided,  or,  if  they  could  be 
called  the  public,  he  would  decline  yielding  to  opinions 
to  expressed.  It  had  been  also  said  at  their  lordships' 
bar,  that,  if  they  gave  their  verdict  against  her  Majesty, 
it  might  be  their  last  decision.  Their  lordships  had 
soflered  this  language  to  be  addressed  to  them — language 
to  ridiculous  in  itself,  that  he  wondered  how  it  could  be 
addressed  to  reasonable  men.  Tlieir  lordships  would, 
however,  he  trusted,  despise  the  threat  it  contained. 
They  had  long  supported  their  character  for  integrity  as 
a  court  of  justice  and  oH  parliament,  above  that  of  any 
otiier  court  whatever.  What  right,  then,  had  any  man 
either  within  or  below  the  bar  to  suppose  for  an  instant 
that  they  would  not  continue  to  uphold  that  character? 
Had  any  thing  been  done  by  them  to  show  that  they 
would  be  guilty  of  injustice?  Had  there  been  nothing 
ID  the  conduct  of  the  illustrious  person  at  the  head  of 
the  government,  in  the  management  of  the  war,  and  in 
the  bringing  it  to  a  glorious  conclusion,  which  entitled 
him  to  the  gratitude  and  redoubled  loyalty  of  his  sub- 
jects? The  most  arduous  and  difficult  purt  of  that  war 
liad  fallen  to  his  lot :  he  had  presided  at  the  helm  of  its 
affairs,  and  the  triumphs  which  he  had  gained  would 
reflect  an  immortal  lustre  over  the  military  reputation 
of  this  country. 

JSarl  Grey  said,  his  first  objection  ^as,  that  this  was  a 
bill  of  pains  and  penalties.  He  meant  not,  however,  to 
argae  that  in  no  supposed  case  could  a  measure  of  this 
kind  be  justifiable:  it  was  with  other  views  and  with 
other  opinions  that  he  had  read  the  history  of  our  con- 
ttitutioD.  He  agreed  that  the  practice  at  some  of  the 
best  periods  of  our  history,  that  the  events  immediately 
following  the  revolution,  showed  that  our  ancestors  re- 
garded such  bills,  whether  of  attainder  or  of  pains  and 
penalties,  as  instances  of  parliamentary   i^iowet^  \o  \^^ 
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adopted  not  merely  for  tlve  safety  of  the  state,  but  whea- 
demanded  by  some  peculiar  exigency  in  its  aflPain. 
They  were  looked  upon  at  the  same  time  as  so  remote 
from  ordinary  practice,  so  inconsistent  with  all  the  foras 
and  principles  observed  in  courts  of  law^  that  ibey  could 
only  be  justified  by  a  great  paramount  and  pressing  pvb- 
lie  interest.  But  na  such  pressing  interest  was  to  be 
foand  on  this  occasion.  He  had  also  stated  his  opinioa 
that  the  mode  of  impeachment  would  have  been  both 
more  advisable,  and  more  constitutional.  It  was  not 
without  surprise,  therefore,  that  he  had  heard  a  nobk 
and  learned  lord  on  the  cross-bench  (Lord  Redesdale)^ 
who  had  sat  in  parliament  seven  years  daring  the  im- 
peachment of  Kf  r.  Hastings,  assert  that  an  impeaclh 
ment  was  not  maintainable,  because  the  venue  in  Ah 
case  did  not  lie  in  England.  So  at  least  he  had  aoder- 
stood  the  noble  and  learned  lord.  Now,  aceoi^ag  to 
the  view  which  he  entertained  of  the  nature  and  objecti 
of  impeachment,  it  was  intended  to  reach  all  cases  for 
which  no  definite  law  was  provided,  and  to  which  tiie 
formal  proceedings  of  other  courts  did  not  applj.  it 
was  more  particularly  applicable  to  all  state  caases 
of  crime  and  misdemeanour-^causes  which  freqneotlj 
could  not  be  met  except  by  a  parliamentarv  process. 
He  had  been  likewise  much  astonished  to  bear  it  lO 
often  repealed  that  this  mode  of  prosecution  by  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties  was  more  advantageous  to  the  Qaees 
than  an  impeachment  by  the  other  house  of  parliament 
It  was  difficult  for  him  to  conceive  that  it  could  be  so  ia 
the  case  of  any  individual ;  but  was  the  noble  and  learo* 
ed  lord  so  ignorant  of  all  that  was  passing  around  bin 
as  to  suppose  that  the  people  were  indifferent  to  this  pro- 
ceeding i  or  was  he  so  confident  of  the  disposition  of 
the  House  of  Commons  as  not  to  suspect  that,  if  an  im- 
peachment had  been  proposed,  a  very  different  resnh 
from  that  which  attended  the  first  proposal  of  this  mea- 
sure might  have  taken  place  ?  Had  it  not,  in  fact,  been 
contended  amongst  their  lordships,  when  a  motion  was 
made  to  leave  it  open  to  the  House  of  Commons  to 
proceed  by  impeachment,  that  they  roust  not  deceive 
themselves,  for  that  such  a  decision  would  be  equivalent 
to  an  abandonment  of  ail  proceedings  whatever?  It 
was  admitted,  then,  that  no  impeachment  would  have 
taken  place,  had  this  matter  been  left  to  the  disposal  of 
the  other  House  ;  and  he  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  upon 
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wlultgrtaDd.lhefefore  it  could  be  atterted  tbat  a  bill  dP 
paios  aod  penalties  waa  the  most  favourable  course 
wiiiob  could  be  adopted  towards  the  Queeu.  He  begged 
to  repeat  the  expression  of  bis  doubt  whether  it  could  be 
ao  in  aoy  case^  unless  indeed  it  were  a  case  of  guilt,  be* 
CftHse  there  it  might  furnish  an  additional  chance  of 
escape.  But  how  it  was  to  operate  in  favour  of  inno* 
ceoce  he  could  notso  easily  comprehend.  The  Queen  was 
to  be  first  tried  and  pronounced  on  by  their  lordships- 
tried  upon  doubtful  points  of  evidence — and  then  to  be 
re-tried  before  another  courts  where  there  would  be  an 
oppoFiiwity  of  mending  the  case  against  her,  of  produc- 
ing fresh  €vidence,  aod  where  the  whole  process  must 
be  renewed.  Neither  was  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  government  was  drawn  out  in  array 
■j^nstthe  accused.  Under  all  these  circumstances^  he 
cooid. hardly  figure  to  himself  greater  disadvantages 
ihan  those  under  which  an  individual  so  placed  must  ne- 
krily  labour.  He  bad  heard  it  said  that  this  was  the 
in  every  bill  of  divorce :  but  that  in  itself  was  an 
anomaly  in  our  system,  and  could  not  be  brought  into  the 
•lightest  resemblance  to  the  question  now  before  them. 
Tbeir  lordships  had  here  to  decide  a  question  involving 
the  interests  of  the  state,  and  setting  afloat  all  the  poli« 
tical  passions  which  existed  in  the  hearts  of  this  great 
c^CNomanity.  If  it  were  proper  that  the  proceedings 
«Cainst  the  Queen  should  commence  in  that  House,  be* 
cause  it  already  possessed  a  judicial  character,  often  ex- 
ercised judicial  functions,  and  could  command  the  assist* 
aoce  of  judges  presiding  in  the  courts  below;  why«* 
if  tbeir  lordships  were  thus  enabled  to  form  a  mature 
jodgment  in  the  first  instance— why,  upon  any  principle 
•f  mere  reason,  were  they  to  send  their  judgment  to  a 
coortof  appeal  possessing  none  of  the  same  advantages, 
which  could  not  have  the  assistance  of  the  judges,  and 
which  could  not  even  administer  an  oath  f  That  secoud 
tribanal,  however,  possessed  a  co-ordinate  and  extraor- 
dinary jurisdiction  :  it  was  possible  that  it  might  come  to 
a  decision  contrary  to  that  of  their  lordships — an  event 
iban  which,  in  the  present  temper  and  situation  of  the 
country,  he  could  hardly  imagine  any  thing  more  dread* 
fol.  He  would  say  no  more  on  th'.i  part  of  the  arsu* 
■sent,  and  indeed  the  titue  for  it  had  gone  past.  Ihe 
House  bad  decided  against  his  reasoning  on  this  point 
previous  to  the  inquiry;  and  after  that  decisiooj  he,  for 
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one,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  govern  the  vote  which  be 
should  give  upon  ihis  bill  bj  the  evidence  alone.  In 
this  respect  he  diflfered  from  some  of  his  noble  friends, 
to  whom  he  never  was  opposed,  even  in  the  slightest 
shades  of  opinion,  without  feelings  of  pain  and  reluct- 
ance. But  it  did  appear  to  him,  that  he  was  otherwise 
reduced  to  the  alternative,  either  to  aflise  a  punishment 
on  the  Queen,  or  to  suffer  her  (o  sit  upon  the  throne, 
tainted  and  blasted  by  the  odious  charges  which  had 
beeu  preferred  against  her.  The  only  question  with  him, 
therefore,  was,  how  were  these  charges  to  be  made  ootf 
The  amount  of  the  charges  was,  that  the  Queen's  con* 
duct  hud  been  so  scandalously  licentious  and  disgrace* 
ful,  that  she  could  not  continue  to  retain  her  exalted 
station  without  bringing  dishonour  on  the  country.  On 
this  point  he  could  not  do  better  than  read  the  charges^ 
as  stated  in  the  preamble.  In  so  doing  be  should  follow 
the  example  of  his  noble  and  learned  friend,  whose 
sudden  indisposition,  whilst  engaged  (in  conformity  with 
the  whole  tenour  of  his  glortouslife)  in  supporting  the 
principles  of  justice,  he  most  sincerely  lamented.  What 
then  were  the  charges,  as  specified  in  the  preamble?  It 
set  forth—''  That  the  Princess  of  Wales  had  engaged 
in  her  service  one  Bartolomeo  Bergami  in  a  menial  ca* 
pacity ;"— "That  an  unbecoming  and  degrading  inti- 
macy commenced  between  them ;"-»*'  That  her  Royal 
Highuess  not  only  advanced  him  to  a  high  situation  in 
her  household,  and  received  into  her  service  many  of  bit 
near  relations,  but  bestowed  on  him  great  and  extraordi*' 
nary  marks  of  favour  and  distinction  ;"«*'' That  further, 
unmindful  of  her  exalted  rank  and  station,  and  wholly- 
regardless  of  her  own  honour  and  character,  she  con- 
ducted herself  towards  the  said  Bergaini,  in  public  and 
in  private,  in  the  various  places  and  countries  which ' 
her  Royal  Highness  visited,  with  indecent  and  offen- 
sive familiarity  and  freedom;  and  carried  on  a  licen- 
tious, disgraceful,  and  adulterous  intercourse  with  the  said 
Berganii,  by  which  great  scandal  and  dishonour  had 
been  brought  upon  his  Majesty's  family  and  this  king* 
dom/'  Ihis,  then,  was  not  a  case  of  simple  adultery, 
but  of  gross,  scandalous,  and  licentious  conduct,  which 
could  uot  be  overlooked,  consistently  with  the  honour 
of  the  country,  or  the  dignity  of  the  crown.  In  fact,  no 
grounds  less  strong  than  these  which  were  here  taken 
could  jubtify  tbe  introduction  of  the  measure  into  the 
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HoQse.  But  to  support  charges  of  this  description  there 
<iagbt  to  be  clear^  nnequivocal,  and  irresistible  proof. 
That  proof  ought  to  be  derived  from  witnesses  who  were 

.above  all  suspicion;  and  in  proportion  as  the  rank  of  the 

.accused  was  high,  aud  the  threatening  penalties  severe 
"T-in  proportion  as  the  proceeding  was  new,  anomalous^ 
and  extraordinary — a  departure  from  all  form  and  pre* 

.  cedent—- the  evidence  ought  to  be  of  the  most  unim- 
peached  and  respectable  character.  The  proof  should 
be  substantial  and  irresistible,  not  made  up  of  inferences 
or  presumptions  from  doubtful  or  suspicious  testimony  ; 
nOi   not  even  of  moral  conviction,  but  it  ought  to  be 

.composed  of  evidence  which,  as  an  eminent  judge  had 
well  expressed  it,   led  to  a  short  and  obvious  conclusion 

.of  undeniaMe  guilt.  Had  such  a  case  been  made  out 
upon  this  occasion  i  It  was  now  admitted,  by  those 
n^ho  had  been  the  most  active  in  their  support  of  the 
1)111,  that  it  had  not.     He  was  surprised  that  he  should 

:be  called  on  any  longer  to  argue  the  question  at  all, 
when  it  was  considered  t.o  what  consequences  one  side 
of  the  argument  pointed.  He  would  now,  however, 
proceed  to  advert  to  some  part  of  the  evidence  rendered 
hy  the  witnesses  who  had  been  examined  at  their  lord- 

.  ships' bar.  But  he  would  previously  ask  whether  if,  at 
the  end  of  the  Altorney-Generars  speech,  and  whilst 
bearing  a  detail  of  circumstances  so  glowingly  described 

.and  so  confidently  stated,  it  could  have  been  foreseen 

.that  the  case  at  Naples  was  to  be  abandoned,  that  the  case 
at  Genoa,  at  General  Pino*s,  at  Trieste,  at  Carlsruhe,  at 

.Scharnitz,  at  the  Villa  Brandi,  that  all  these  stories  were 

.  to  be  abandoned,  that  Sacchi's  evidence,  with  all  its  filthy 
tales  of  beastliness  which  had  le  vol  ted  their  ear?,  op- 
pressed their  minds,  and  endangered  the  morals  of  the 
community',  were  not  ultimately  to  be  relied  on,  and 
that  all  was  to  be  reduced  to  the  simple  polacca-scene ; 
if  this  could  have  been  foreseen,  he  would  ask  of  any 
man,  he  would  put  it  to  the  noble  earl  (Liverpool)  as  a 
man  of  honour,  and  who  would  have  the  opportunity 
of  answering  before  his  country,  whether  this  bill  would 
bave  been-— could  have  been—introduced  i  It  was  not 
probable    that  any  message    would  have  been  brought 

.down,  but  assuredly  such  a  bill  would  never  have  been 
presented  for  their  lordships' consideration.  They  would, 
Jiowever,  soon  hear  what  the  noble  earl  had  to  advance 

.  ppon  (bis  subject*  But  it  did  appear,  at  present,  that  after 
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labouring  for  five-and-forty  daysj  after  ''  watching  vntil 
the  12th  hour/'  their  lordships  were  now  called 
to  vote  for  this  bill  of  pains  aud  peoalties,  and  to 
sign  the  Queen  oi  England  to  infamy  and  ruio, 
the  mere  case  of  what  occurred  on  board  ilie  polacca. 
This  was  now,  according  to  the  noble  and  learned  laid 
on  the  woolsack,  the  sole  foundation  on  which  tbc 
measure  rested.  He  was  aware  that  a  noble  friend  near 
him  (the  £arl  of  Lauderdale)  contended  still  iliat  ihaie 
were  many  circumstances,  whicb^  although  they  ought 
to  be  discharged  from  consideration  when  viewed  if p*" 
rately,  might,  when  taken  in  the  aggregate,  and  aied 
as  make-weights  in  the  scale,  lead  to  an  important  con- 
clusion. It  was  to  his  noble  friend's  argument  thai  he 
was  now  inclined  more  particularly  to  adSresa  hinielb 
both  because  it  was  the  most  powerful  speech  which  had 
been  delivered  on  tbe  other  side  of  the  queatioo,  and 
appeared  to  have  made  the  deepest  impresaion  on  ike 
House.  His  noble  friend  had  begun  with  BergaaiTa 
situation  when  he  first  entered  the  service  of  the  Qocet^ 
then  Princess  of  Wales ;  he  had  then  gone  into  a  deMl 
and  deduction  of  the  various  stages  of  his  advancemeol, 
and  had  described  the  elevation  of  his  whole  family«- 
He  was  not  disposed  to  follow  him  through  ibis  hislorVy 
for  he  was  ready  to  admit  the  truth  of  much  of  it,  lit 
admitted  that  Bergami  had  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a 
courier;  but  it  seemed  that  he  was  of  a  family  which 
had  been  once  in  a  better  situation,  and  indeed  thiaie* 
presentation  was  partly  confirmed  by  the  circumstaDca 
of  his  sister  being  married  to  an  Italian  nobleman.  Ber- 
gami himself,  although  a  courier^  possessed  manners 
superior  to  his  station,  and  had  not  shown  himself  aa- 
worthy  of  his  advancement.  This  was,  however^  as 
observed  by  a  noble  enrl  (Harewood),  a  ciccumstaace 
of  n  suspicious  nature  ;  but  he  must  vindicate  that  noble 
earl  from  the  construction  put  upon  his  observations  bj 
the  noble  earl  (Donoughmore)  who  sal  near  him.  He 
iiad  not  understood  the  former  as  admitting  guilt,  bat 
merely  as  stating  that,  in  the  vote  which  he  was  aboat 
to  give  against  the  bill,  he  could  not  exclude  sntpicioo 
from  his  mind^  but  that  a  bill  of  thia  kind  could  only 
be  supported  by  judicial  proofs  which  was  here  defeo*. 
tive.  So  he  (Earl  Grey)  also  said,  and  the  noble  loid 
(Donoughmore)  would  readily  admit  that  he  had  fallen 
into  a  misapprehension^  and  that  there  was  nothing  ia-^- 
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#DMitt«Dt  in  ▼otiDff  agaiDst  such  a  law  upon  the  gronnd 
•mrd*  He  hiiDseff  agreed  that  the  great  favour  shown 
to  Bergami,  and  the  intimacy  contracted  with  him^  were 
deviatioot  from  her  Royal  Hii^hness's  rank^  and  he  could 
not  help  wishing  that  she  had  acted  more  carefully. 
But  impropriety^  although  a  natural  cauae  of  suspicion^ 
was  no  proof  of  guilt;  and,  in  his  apprehension,  there 
vert  circumstances  and  habits  which  ought  to  qualify 
and  mitigate  that  suspicion.  Although  it  might  appear 
MTftdoxical^  he  considered  that  there  was  something  in 
Becgami't  situation  which  furnished  less  ground  fur  sus- 
fNcioD  than  would  have  existed  had  he  been  a  person  of 
•operiorrank.  When  it  was  recollected  that  sovereigns 
were,  in  situatH>n>  as  much  above  the  rest  of  mankind 
W  a  person  on  a  lofty  mountain  was  above  the  passenger 
oo  luc  plain  beneath  him,  it  would  not  create  surprise 
if  it  sometimes  happened  that  they  acted  as  if  they  had 
loetsigfatof  the  proportion  which  existed  between  them* 
■elves  and  those  below  them.  Besides,  they  claimed  the 
Eighty  as  well  as  possessed  the  power,  to  exalt  individuals 
from  the  lowest  stage  in  society  to  the  most  distinguish- 
•A'rank  and  the  highest  honour.  He  agreed  with  his 
noUe  and  learned  friend  on  the  woolsack  that  the  ad- 
Tanoemeut  of  Bergami  differed  very  much  from  that  of 
individuals  who,  after  long  years  of  exertion,  worked 
their  way  to  distinction  either  in  the  bar  or  the  church, 
thtfarmy  or  the  navy.  He  hkewise  thought  with  him,  that 
it  iras  one  of  the  noblest  points  in  the  British  constitu- 
tioOy  that  it  placed  no  bar  in  the  road  to  promotion 
before  any  individual.  Still  he  could  not  forget  that  all 
biatory,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  especially  our 
own  history,  was  pregnant  with  examples  of  persons 
elevated  from  the  lowest  to  the  most  exalted  stations 
from  DO  other  motive  than  caprice  and  favour  ;  and» 
•a  was  said  by  a  noble  friend  of  his,  it  was  seldom  found 
tbnt  those  who  obtained  that  good  fortune  did  not  let  in 
aoaie  part  of  their  family  to  partake  of  it.  The  rapid 
elevatioQ  of  Bergami — and  he  did  not  mean  to  assert 
tbtf  it  was  not  a  circumstance  of  suspicion— ought  then 
tiO  be  considered  with  some  qualification,  especially  when 
it  iras  recollected  where  her  Majesty  was  at  that  time 
residing.  She  was  in  a  country  surroupded  by  war,  of 
which  the  convulsions,  hpwever  they  might  hereafter 
terminate,  had  shaken  society  from  its  very  basis — she 
in  a  country  wher^she  every  day  saw,  on  the  ocie 
D^.  Pari  e.]  4  c 
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haivil,  individuals  who  bad  been  redaced  from  afflaeiiM 
to  poverty,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  individoals  who  lAd 
been  exalted  from  obscurity  to  distinction  by  the  appaW 
ling  events  of  the  French  revolution — she  was  in  a 
country  whose  very  sovereign  had  risen  from  a  situation 
in  life  as  humble  and  obscure  as  that  of  Bergami — oaji 
more,  she  knew  that^  at  that  very  time,  the  eoyeromeDt 
of  England  was  in  amity  and  alliance  with  anotbtf 
monarch,  whose  origin  was  equally  low  and  contempti- 
ble. He  again  repeated  that  the  elevation  of  Bergani 
was  suspicious ;  but  their  lordships  wanted  something 
more  definite  than  those  suspicions,  on  which  so  mncn 
stress  had  been  laid.  Giving  those  suspicions  all  the 
weight  and  importance  which  they  deserved,  still  they 
were  only  suspicions,  and  could  not  stand  aa  proof,  aaa 
it  was  by  proof  alone  that  the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
then  before  the  House  could  be  in  any  way  sapportdl. 
That  point  being  established,  how  stood  the  case  r  Her 
!Majesty  was  charged  with  having  committed  adolteiy 
with  Bergami,  the  individual  whom  she  had  so  rapidlj 
exalted.  To  fix  that  charge  upon  her,  a  irariety  dF 
proof  had  been  offered,  some  of  which  was  of  sudfa 
nature,  that,  if  it  were  credible,  there  could  be  no  doobl 
of  her  Majesty's  guilt.  If  they  could  believe  the  efi* 
dence  of  Mnjochi,  who  swore  that  he  saw  her  MajesiT 
pass  twice  through  his  room  at  night  to  that  of  Bergamii 
in  which  she  stayed  for  a  considerable  time — if  tbej 
could  believe  the  evidence  of  Demont,  who  swore  that 
at  General  Pi  no's  she  saw  Bergami  twice  passing  tbroogh 
her  ro(>m  to  that  of  her  Koyal  Highness,  where  he  re» 
niaincd  the  greater  part  of  the  night — if  they  could  believe 
her  account  of  what  had  occurred  at  Catania— nf  they 
could  believe  that  she  had  seen  the  Queen  under  sucb 
circumstances  as  could  only  lead  to  one  conclusion-^f 
they  could  believe  that  Sacchi  had  seen  what  he  deposed 
to  have  seen  twice  at  the  Villa  Brandi-^then  there  was 
an  end  uf  all  doubt,  and  the  fact  of  adultery  was  com- 
pletely  proved.  But  all  his  noble  friends  wno  had  pre- 
ceded him  had  agreed  that  the  evidence  of  these  wit^ 
nesses  Wcis  to  be  completely  discarded,  except  his  noble 
and  learned  friend  on  the  woolsack^  who  adhered  with 
singular  pertinacity  to  the  occurrence  at  Catania.  Why 
was  it  to  be  so  discarded  ?  Why,  but  that  the  witnesiefl 
were  none  of  them  credible.  One  things  therefore, 
which  their  lordships  ought  always  to  recoliectj  ws'i 
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ihat  efety  circumstance  oF  guilt  which  had  been  proved 
against  her  Majesty  was  acknowledged,  by  the  authors 
and  supporters  of  the   bill,  to   rest  upon  witnesses  on 
whom   they  could   not  rely  for  support  in  the  second 
reading  of  it.     He   should   have   dismissed   the   whole 
mass  of  their   testimony    from    his   mind,   had    not  his 
Qoble  and  learned  friend  upon  the  woolsack — towards 
whom^   however   severe   he    might  be  in    ihe  remarks 
which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  make  upon  his  argu- 
ments, he  meant  no  personal  disrespect — rem:irkc'd,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to   Miijochi  and   Dcmont,  that, 
though  he  thought  that  there  were  many  contradictions 
and   inconsistencies   in   their  evidence   he   (the  Lord* 
Chancellor)  could  not  go  so  far  as  to  say   that  tliey 
might  not  have  spoken  a  great  deal  of  truth.     He  (f^arl 
Grey)  would  allow  that  it  was  possible  that  upon  some 
pctcasions  they  might  have  spoken  truth  :  but  their  lord* 
ships  could  not  depend  upon  their  evidence  in  any  single 
point,  unless  they  were  upoii  that  point  confirmed  by 
that  of  some  unimpeachable  witness  :  that,    however, 
was  a  topic  upon  which  he  should  say  nothing  further  at 
that  time,  as  he  intended  to  return  to  it  in  another  part  of 
bis  speech.     His  noble  and  learned  friend  had  then  used 
another  argument,  which  he  (Earl  Grey)  did  not  con- 
sider to  deserve  much  attention.     His  noble  and  learned 
friend  had  said,  that  though  he  could  not  entirely  rely 
apon  any  part  of  Majochi's  or  Demont's  testimony— 
(to  Sacchi's  he  had  declared  that  he  would  give  no  cre- 
:|dence  whatsoever)— that  though  he  could  not  rely  upon 
aoy  assertion  of  their's  individually,  still,  when  all  of 
them    were  combined  with  what  had  occurred  at  the 
polacca,  he  was  obliged  to  attach  some  belief  to  them. 
l^as  that,  he  would  ask,  a  proper  doctrine,  or  could  it 
be  tolerated  iti  any  court  which  called  itself  a  court  of 
JAStice,  that  proofs,  which  individually  were  so  dam.iged 
that  they  could  not  be  relied  on,  should  again  be  put 
together,  and,  after  a  consolidation  of  damaged  proofs 
and  damaged  inferences,  coupled  with   other  circum- 
stances which  rested  on  mere  suspicion,  should  be  pre- 
tSented  to  their  lordships  as  fit  grounds  for  coming  to  a 
yerdici  of  guilty  ?    Such  doctrine  could  not  be  asserted 
,by.'  any  man  of  sense  or  discretion  ;  and,  if  he  wanted 
/ajiy  authority  to  prove  that  assertion,  he  would  refer  to 
ti^e  opinions  uniformly  expressed  by  the  noble  lord  on  the 
-woolsack,  and  also  to  those  expressed  by  another  able  and 
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impartial  judge,  his  lordship's  brother.  ^  Earl  Grey  tM 
read  the  following  extract  from  the  Judgment  of  Sir 
Wm.  Scott,  in  tlie  case  of  **  Evans  v,  Evans**  :-^"Shoir 
me  that  a  crime  has  been  committed^  and  I  shall  not  be 
at  a  loss  to  fix  the  criminni :  but  to  take  presumptions  iif 
order  to  swell  an  equivocal  fact,  a  fact  that  is  absolutely 
ambiguous  in  its  own  nature,  into  a  criminal  fact,  is  tf 
mode  of  proceeding  of  a  very  different  nature,  and 
¥rould,  1  take  it,  be  an  entire  misapplication  of  the  dec- 
trine  of  presumptions.  This  fact,  tnen,  not  being  acri* 
minal  one  upon  the  face  of  it^  and  beins  subject  to  three 
or  four  dlHeient  interpretations,  all  of  which  are  pef* 
fectly  innocent,  I  think  myself  by  no  means  at  liberty  to 
say  that  I  ouj^ht,  by  presumption  merely,  to  make  oat 
this  fact  to  be  necessarily  an  act  of  delinqnency/'  Hif 
lordship  afterwards  read  a  similar  opinion  of  the  Lord- 
Chancellor,  and  then  maintained  that  that  was  the  trtfe 
light  in  which  acts  of  the  nature  then  before  the  House 
ought  to  be  viewed.  He  next  came  to  the  consideration 
of  the  evidence  offered  to  their  lordships.  His  noUe 
friend  on  the  cross-bench  considered  it  to  he  so  strong 
as  to  establish  completely  the  criminality  of  her  Majesty. 
Though  the  charges  were  supported  by  Demont  in  evi- 
dence, whom  his  noble  friend  had  said  that  he  did  not  at 
all  believe ;  yet  he  appeared  willing  to  belicTe  her  whea 
she  spoke  to  such  of  them  as  took  place  in  the  presence 
of  others :  because,  as  he  argued,  if  they  were  not  tree, 
those  persons  whom  he  staled  to  be  present  might  have 
contradicted  her;  and  if  those  persons  were  not  calleil  tir 
do  so,  it  was  evident  that  they  could  not,  and  therefore 
that  the  charges  were  true.  It  was  the  duty  of  their 
lordships  to  see  that  guilt  was  clearly  proved,  not  tfli 
assume  it  as  being  so  proved  ;  and  it  was  hard  to  say  t#' 
the  accused  party,  when  the  evidtrnce  of  the  witnesse»' 
could  not  be  relied  on  in  general,  it  could  be  relied  on  in 
some  particular  instance,  because  they  had  deposed  ta 
facts  of  which  there  were  witnesses,  and  because  those 
persons  had  not  been  called  to  contradict  it.  One  of  tiM8^ 
persons  who  had  not  been  called  hud  been  particularly 
mentioned.  It  had  been  9aid  that  Demont't  testimony 
on  a  point  of  particular  importance  might  have  been 
contradicted  by  her  sister  Mariette  Bron.  But  hoir  bad 
Demont  spoken  of  her  sister?  Did  she  swear  positively 
that  she  ((iron)  was  in  the  room  when  her  Majesty  passed 
through  it  from  Bergami's  apartment?    No  inch  things 
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ifiid  that  sbe  was  not  eertain,  but  she  thoagbt  that 
her  sinter  was  present.  If  Mariette  Bron  had  been  called 
to  contradict  I)eniODt,  all  that  she  could  have  said  would 
hafe  been  that  she  was  not  in  the  room  when  the  Queen 
passed  through  it.  Their  lordships  would  then  have  been 
Sold  that  that  was  no  contradiction  to  Demont;  for  De« 
noot  bad  not  positively  sworn  that  her  sister  was  there. 
Tbe  connsel  would  likewise  have  been  taunted  with  not 
having  done  enough  in  calling  Mariette  Bron  ;  it  would 
have  been  said  to  ihein«-*^  You  must  call  the  Countess 
Oldi.''  How  stood  the  case  with  regard  to  that  lady  t 
Dement  stated  that  the  Countess  Oldi,  upon  the  night 
previous  to  the  morning  when  she  saw  the  Queen  come 
vodressed  from  Bergami's  room,  passed  the  night  iu  the 
Qneen's  room,  and  was  occupied  the  greater  pari  of  it  in 
calming  the  cries  of  the  little  Victorine.  Suppose  that 
the  CoantesB  Oldi  had  been  called — she  might  have  stated 
thai  the  Queen  was  in  her  room  all  night.  On  her  cross- 
czamioation  she  would  have  been  asked  how  she  distin- 

Sisbed  that  night  in  particular,  whether  she  knew  where 
i  Queen  slept  on  any  other  night,  and  several  other 
similar  questions,  which  she  might  have  found  it  difficult 
to  answer.  When  even  that  had  been  done,  their  lord* 
•hips  might  have  been  informed  that  the  Queen  had 
atolen  out  of  the  room  in  the  night  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  Countess  Oldi ;  and  it  might  even  have  been  added, 
that  the  Countess  Oldi  had  been  stationed  there  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  adulterous  intercourse,  and  that  she  was 
too  near  a  relation  of  Bergami*8  to  be  entitled  to  credit. 
On  all  these  accounts  he  thought  that  the  learned  gentle- 
men at  their  bar  had  done  wisely  in  not  calling  these  two 
witnesses.  The  reason,  too,  which  the  learned  counsel 
had  alleged  for  not  calling  them,  would  be  found  per- 
fectly correct,  if  any  of  their  lordships  would  undertake 
to  examine  it  without  prejudice.  His  noble  and  learned 
friend  on  the  woolsack  had  told  their  lordships,  that  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  tbe  irritability  of  nerve  or  defi- 
ciency of  memory  which  the  witnesses  might  have  exhi« 
bited,  and  had  conjured  them  to  dismiss  it  entirely  from 
their  consideration.  Counsel,  however,  were  not  to  act 
vpon  SQch  principles  as  his  noble  and  learned  friend  had 
advised  their  lordships  to  act  upon.  Their  lordships 
mast  recollect  that  Mariette  Bron  and  the  Countess  Oldi 
were  with  her  Majesty  almost  all  the  time  that  she  re- 
fliained  in  Italy,    if  the  counsel  had  colled  them  to  dc« 
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pose  to  a  single  fact,  they  would  have  laid  them  opcD  to 
a  cross-examination  as  to  her  Majesty's  conduct  daring 
the  whole  of  that  time,  and  also  to  the  declarations — foi 
that  was  a  point  not  to  be  neglected — which  they  might 
have  made  in  the  course  of  it;  and  should  they  have  beea 
caught  tripping  upon  a  single  point  in  the  whole  of  that 
long  periodi  the  lynx  eye  of  his  noble  friend  on  the  crott- 
bench  would  have  immediately  detected  it — and  tbcj 
should  have  been  told  that  neither  of  them  was  entitled 
to  credit.  Because  they  weTe  absent,  no  one  surely  could 
say  that  their  lordships  ought  to  join  in  a  verdict  of  guilty 
against  her  Majesty,  as  if  that  indeed  were  the  only  qaefl- 
tion  which  they  were  called  upon  to  decide.     For  his  owa 

(lart,  he  must  declare  that  he  did  not  think  it  was;  but  if 
le  were  put  upon  his  oath,  and  placed  in  a  jury-box  to 
decide  upon  it,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  pronounce 
a  verdict  of  guilty  upon  Deniont's  evidence.  Another 
consideration  which  he  wished  to  press  on  their  lordships 
was,  that  they  had  considerable  proofs  before  them, of 
attempts  having  been  made  to  corrupt  the  servants  of  her 
Majesty.  Considering  the  way  in  which  those  attempts 
had  been  made — considering  that  the  sister  of  Demoot 
had  been  in  correspondence  with  Demont  herself— -a  cor- 
respondence, too,  which  had  been  conducted  on  a  system 
of  double  entefidres,  in  order  to  defy  detection  and  inquiry 
— considering,  too,  how  much  her  Majesty  had  already 
suflered  from  the  treachery  of  her  servants-— it  was  not 
surprising  that  her  counsel,  in  the  exercise  of  a  toondi 
discretion,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  her  avowed  wisbeiy 
had  abstained  from  calling  her  domestic  attendants  as 
witnesses.  His  noble  friend  on  the  cross-bench  had  also 
been  mistaken  on  another  material  point.  His  noble 
friend  had  said,  that  when  her  Majesty's  counsel  opened 
their  case,  it  must  have  been  their  intention  to  have  called 
Mariette  Bron  to  contradict  Demont  as  to  the  precise 
morning  when  the  occurrence  at  Catania  was  said  to  have 
happened ;  but  iF  their  lordships  would  look  to  the  evi* 
dence,  tliey  would  see  that  Demont  had  not  fixed  any 
precise  morning  for  it :  or  else,  if  she  particularized  a 
morning,  it  was  the  morning  on  which  the  Queen  sent 
fur  her  into  her  own  room  to  diess  her,  in  which  case  she 
contradicted  herself  by  saying  that  the  Queen  came  out 
of  Berganii's  room  undressed,  if  she  meant  that  morn- 
ing, he  repeated  that  she  had  contradicted  herself;  if  she 
did  not  mean  that  morning,  no  precise  morning  wia 


ixed,  sod  tbererore  it  was  imponible  to  contradict  hn. 
Besidei  this,  nnd  in  order  to  obviate  all  miaconception, 
the  learned  counsel  had  stated  that  he  intended  to  call 
M.  Bron,  not  to  upeak  to  any  particular  fact,  but  to  de- 

Ete  to  the  general  innocence  and  propriety  of  Iier 
ajeaty's  conduct.  He  did  not  intend  to  say  that  they 
ODghtio  rely  implicitly  on  the  asGcriionB  of  coutisel,  but 
he  thoaght  that  their  lordahipa  ought  to  be  set  right 
upon  that  particular  point,  in  order  that  this  great  ques* 
lioB  might  not  be  decided  without  their  having  it  brought 
fairly  and  impartially  before  them.  With  regard  to  the 
evidence  of  Majochi,  his  noble  friend  on  the  cross-bencd 
(Lord  Landerdale)  had  said  that  it  had  not  been  affected 
u  much  as  tbe  evidence  of  Hovnam.  He  (Earl  Grey) 
maintained  to  the  coatrary :  there  were  no  le«B  thin  aix 
or  seveo  flat  contradictions  in  \t;  and  if  he  were  called  to 
fix  upon  any  one  of  them  in  particular,  he  would  fix  upon 
that  where,  in  deposing  to  her  Majesty's  passing  through 
Ilia  room  to  reach  Bergami's,  he  positively  denied  tne 
existence  of  any  other  passage  by  which  she  could  have 
reacfaedit;  though,  at  last,  in  hta  cross-examination,  he 
had  been  brought  to  admit  that  there  was  another  passage, 
and  that,  too,  in  a  manner,  of  which  none  but  a  false  and 
prevaricating  witness  would  have  been  guilty.  He  did 
■Ot  rely  on  the  contradiction  which  had  been  given  to 
him  by  Carringlon,  though  Carringtoo  had  received  such 
m  good  character  from  Sir  John  Beresford  :  for,  inde- 
peodently  of  that  contradiction,  there  were  several  oiheri 
offered  to  Majochi's  leslimouy,  not  indeed  by  other  wii- 
aeases,  but  by  himself.  What  should  lie  say  of  Majochi's 
want  of  recollection,  under  which  he  hud  sheltered  liim- 
acir,  upon  points  which  it  wos  impossible  for  him  not  tu 
lememberf  He  was  asked  "  were  there  any  sheets  on 
ibe  bed  i"  which  he  had  before  sworn  he  had  been  in  the 
daily  habit  of  making.  His  answer  was,  "  1  do  not  re- 
iBeinber."  He  was  usked  whether  he  knew  where  the 
other  livery  servants  slept,  aod  he  replied  again,  "  I 
ilo  not  remember;"  that  too  when  he  had  described  (lie 
arrangement  of  the  diU'erent  bed-rooms  with  great  accu- 
racy in  li  or  16  different  places.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, did  he  not  stand  so  disqualitied  as  a  witness,  as 
to  render  it  impossible  for  any  mnn,  who  really  wished 
lo  do  justice,  to  attach  the  slightest  credit  (o  an  usjertion 
of  biaf  Did  their  lordships  recollect  the  manner  in  which 
be  bad  deposed  to  hearing  tbe  creaking  of  the  bed  ihiougli 
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{wo  decks?  A  question  by  which  he  (Earl  Grejr)  had  heem 
•o  disgusiedi  that  iie  could  not  conceive  what  infatoatKNi 
could  have  led  the  learned  couubcI  to  put  it.     Had  thqf 
forgotten  the  glee  with  which  Majocbi  had  recounted  the 
use  to  which  he  said  that  the  botUe  found  in  the  carriage 
was  applied  i    Surely  they  could  not :  for  it  showed  a 
malignant  spirit  in  that  witness,  which^  till  that  time,  he 
had  ^thought  could  not  have  existed  in  a  haoiao  creators. 
But  then  his  noble  friend  on  the  cross-bench  had  asserted 
thai  there  was  no  contradiction  as  to  what  Majocbi  had 
faid  about  his  mode  of  life  at  Gloceaier.    This,  too,  be  . 
(Earl  Grey)  must  deny;  for  Majocbi  had  been  so  deci- 
dedly contradicted  by  bis  own  evidence,  that  it  becaflM 
quite  unnecessary  to  call  otlier  witnesses  to  do  iL    He 
had  said,  first  of  all,  that  he  did  not  know,  not  in  the 
least,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Hughes ;  but  he  afterwards 
stated  that  he  knew  him  so  well  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  calling  him  his  brother.     His  learned  friend  on  d» 
cross-bench  had,  however,  given  him  great  credit  for  tiie 
answer  which  he  had  made  to  a  particular  question  aboit 
Camera,  when  he  had  said  '^  Softly,  softly ;  leit  me  explsia 
that  circumstance."     For  his  own  part  he  (Earl  Grey)  did 
not  perceive  how  that  answer  rendered  his  testimooy 
more  convincing,  and  therefore  he  should  dismiss  itfroB 
his  mind  at  once  with  this  observation,  that  he  believed 
Majochi  to  be  an  incredible  witness.     He  would  neil 
solicit  the  attention  of  their  lordships  to  a  fact  which 
u|)peared  to  him  to  throw  a  strong  attaint  upon  the  whob 
case.     The  four  princi()al  witnesses  who  had  been  calkd 
against  the  Queen  were  Majochi,  Demont,  Saccbi,  and 
licstelli — all  four  her  discarded  servants.    Three  of  theni| 
it  appeared,  were  dismissed  in  November,  1817  ;  MajocU ' 
two  months  after  that  time.    The  proof  of  guilt  adduced 
againsiher  Majesty  was  limited  to  the  time  during  which 
they  were  in  her  service,  and  from  the  time  when  thqf 
left  it,  from  1817  down  to  the  present  period,  there  wu 
not  even  an  atom  of  proof  of  improper  conduct — there 
was  not  even  a  whisper  of  suspicion — there  was  not  even 
an  allegation  of  scandalous  behaviour — there  was  not  even 
a  presumption  of  guilt,  much  less  any  direct  proof  of 
adultery— -tliere  was  not  an  iota  of  charge  against  this 
unfortunate  accused   Queen — for  unfortunate   he  must' 
always  consider  her,  notwithstanding  her  high  and  ez« 

^alted  rank — which  did  not  rest  on  the  testimony  of  these 
four  witnesses,  all  of  whom  bad  been  dismissed  from  fata 
75 
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MTYice  or  some  oflience  or  other.    Two  of  ihem  were  in 
potsessioD  of  secrets  highly  important  to  her  Majesty — 
and,  in  talking  of  presumptions,  they  oujzht  never  lo  lose 
sight  of  this  presumption — whichi  if  their  story  were 
true,  her  Majesty  miist  have  known  that  they  were  able 
to  prove  against  her.     Yet  still  they  were  dismissed ! 
One  of  ihem^  too,  he  meant  Demont,  had  been  dismissed 
ibr  stating  what  she  knew  to  be  false;  and  he  was  sure 
that  their  lordships  would  not  forget  that  she  had  con- 
ftsaed  at  their  bar  that  she  had  made  what  she  knew  lo 
be  a  false  charge  against  her  Maiesty.    It  appeared,  too, 
from  her  own  letter  to  her  Royal  Highness,  that  she  had 
bcsen  dismissed  on  account  of  the  iinproper  connexion 
wjhich  subsisted  between  Sacchi  and  herself;  for  what 
else  could  their  lordships  infer  from  that  part  of  it  in 
ivfaicb  she  stated  that  the  errors  which  she  had  com- 
mitted were  to  be  attributed  to  that  fatal  passion  which 
had  such  influence  over  the  lives  and  destinies  of  men  i 
When  he  considered  that  circumstance,  and  also  the  im-- 
portant  part  which  Sacchi  had  played  in  bringing  De« 
moot  before  tlie  Milan  commissionersi-  he  felt  perfectly 
convinced  that  those  two  wretches  were  at  the  foot  and 
foundation  of  the  conspiracv  which  had  been  unfortu- 
nately got  up  agai,nst  her  Majesty.    Demont,  with  her 
own  letters  stacing  her  in  the  face^  had  deposed  to  the 
gims  indecency  of  her  Majesty's  dress  at  Naples;  but 
on.  that  point  she  had  received   the  most  satisfactory 
contradiction  from  Sir  W.Gell  and  Mr.  Keppel  Craven — 
iritnesses  who,  in  spite  of  what  had  been  said  by  one  of 
bit  noble  friends,  were  placed  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
ill  suspicion.    They  had  sworn  thai  her  Majesty  did  not 
ip|>ear  upon  that  occasion  in  a  state  of  indecent  naked- 
aeis ;  and  Sir  W.  Gell,  from  that  knowledge  of  antiquity 

K.svbich  he  was  distinguished,  had  been  able  to  refer 
om  to  the  model  from  which  her  Majesty's  dress  had 
>ecn  taken,  and  which  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
^TOry  candid  man,  that  it  was  quite  the  reverse  of  na- 
cedness  and  indecency.  Their  lordships,  if  they  looked 
o  the  dress  of  some  of  their  own  wives  and  daughters, 
vonld  find  that  their  dresses,  in  the  vagaries  of  modern 
aahions,  had  often  led  to  much  more  shameful  and  in* 
lelicate  exhibitions  than  that  upon  which,  as  a  founda- 
ion^  the  whole  fabric  of  this  abominable  conspiracy 
lad^been  built.  Though  no  suspicion  of  guilt  had  ever 
iriseo  fiom  such  exposures,  lie  trusted  that  the  ladies  of 
'  Dff.  Part  2.]  4  i 
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this  country,  warned  by  the  experience  of  her  Majesty, 
would  abstain  from  them  in  future.  If  the  present  proceed* 
ing  had  no  other  elTcct  than  thai  of  correcting  the  inde- 
licacy of  certain   modern  fashions,  it  was  Hkely  to  do 
good  ;  for  he  must  tell  the  sex  in  general^  that  tlic  more 
absleuiious  in  displaying  theircharms  the  more  hkely  th^ 
were  to  attract  and  captivate.     In  a  langnage  that  baa 
lately  been  familiar  to  most  of  their  lordships  he  woirM 
say,  Quanto  meno  nnda,  tanto  pin  bella,    Thenre  Tras  ano^ 
thcr  observation  which  he  wished  to  make,  aboat  the 
room  in  which  her  Majesty  had  changed  her  dress  at 
Naples.      He  was  prepared  to  say  that  the  statement  of 
DiMnont  regarding  it  had,  when  made,  ifhocked  and  dii- 
gnsted  him,  as  being  totally  contrary  to  all  the  principiei 
of  human  nature,  and  he  should  have  been  convinced  of 
its  utter  falsehood  even  if  it  had  not  received  so  strong  t 
contradiction  from  Sir  Wm.  Cell.     What!  could  their 
lordships  believe  that,  at  a  time  when  her  Majesty  wii  . 
described  as  passing  whole  nights  in  the  arms  of  Ber- 
gami,  she  would  retire  to  her  dressing-room  to  expoie 
herself  to  his  view,  and  to  gratify  a  passion  which  she 
had  much  better  opportunities  of  gratifying  elsewhere? 
In  addition  to  that,  could  they  believe  that  she  wooM 
have  placed  Demont  at  the  door  as  a  sentinel  upon  her 
guilt  i  The  bare  statement  of  such  a  thing  was  incredible; 
but  it  had  been  completely  contradicted  by  Sir  Wm.  Gell| 
who  had  shown  that  the  room  was  open  during  the  whole 
night,  and  that  he  and  others  had  frequently  passed  throogh 
it.   Majochi  had  been  contradicted  by  Dr.  Hdlland,  in  bit 
assertion  that  her  Majesty  was  present  when  the  Doctor 
dressed  Bergaini's  foot.    What  could  they  infer  from  a 
contradiction  on  such  a  point,  except  that  Majochi  bai 
wilfully  perjured  himself  f    Sacchi  had  said  that  at  the 
Villa  iBrandi  lie  had  seen   Bcrgami  enter  twice  at  night 
into  her  Majesty's  apartment,   and   had  remained   there 
a  considerable  time.     If  their  lordships   could  believe 
Sacchi,  no  other  proof  wtis  wanted  for  the  passing  of  the 
bill.    It  had  been  said  that  no  contradiction  had  been  at- 
tempted.    In  his  opinion  the  manner  in  which  he  ha4 
contradicted  himself,  regarding   the  tumult  which  bad 
occasioned  his  change  of  name,  rendered  any  other  coo* 
tradiction  a  work  of  supererogation.    The  case,  as  far  ■* 
depended  on  Sacchi,  had  been  completely  blown  out  of 
court.    Sacchi  had  sworn  that  he  had  lidden  as  courier 
on  that  journey^  and  that^  upon  drawing  the  cortains  of 
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ber  Bojral  Highneu's  carriage,  be  had  seen  that  disgost- 
iiMT  and  ubomiaable  spectacle  described  to  the  House. 
What  was  the  contradiction  offered  to  him  by  Carlo 
Forti  i  That  he  did  not  ride  at  all  upon  that  journey— • 
m  fact  which  was  confirmed  by  the  negative  evidence  of 
CoK  Oiivieri,  who  said  that  he  did  not  recollect  seeing 
Sacchi  OQ  the  road ;  as  said  also  Hownam  and  V  assali. 
jAs  to  the  carriage,  however,  every  witness  that  had  been 
Ctalled  had  proved  that  her  Royal  Highness  travelled  in  an 
Bnglish  landaulet,  with  glass  windows  and  spring*blinds 
v«««60  that,  upon  that  point,  there  was  the  positive  contra* 
diction  o(  Sacchi's  riding  on  the  journey,  and  also  of  his 
ridiDg  up  to  the  carriage  to  undraw  the  curtains.  Nobody 
^ouid  entertain  a  doubt  of  Sacchfs  falsehood,  seeing  that 
he  was  contradicted  by  eight  unimpeachable  witnesses. 
H^  would  now  state  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
Adam  and  Eve  story  was  completely  exploded — so,  too, 
the  fiction  which  Guggiari  had  invented  regarding  the 
boat-scene.  Her  Royal  Highness  was,  it  seemed,  seea 
by  this  Guggiari  acting  as  he  had  described,  and  he 
spoke  of  Lago  Maggiore  as  one  of  the  persons  then  pre- 
leot.  Maggiore  was  called^and  what  did  he  say  ?  I'hat 
be  rowed  on  the  bench  next  to  the  Princess  and  Ber« 
gami;  that  the  other  men  were  two  benches  behind  him, 
aqd  that  he  could  see  no  such  thing  as  Guggiari  had 
sworn  to,  although  he  had  a  full  view  of  the  interior  of 
the  cabin,  neither  did  those  who  were  sitting  with 
bim.  This  inference  was  to  be  drawn  from  the 
Statement  of  all  these  witnesses,  that  they  related  facts 
which  were  excessively  suspicious  and  doubtful  in  them- 
selves, facts  ihat  were  calculated,  without  looking  at 
those  by  whom  they  were  given  in  evidence,  to  create  a 
strong  suspicion  of  their  accuracy*  Galdini,  a  mason, 
told  their  lordsiiips  that  he  had  £0  or  30  persons  employ- 
ed nnder  him,  who,  in  consequence  of  some  mismanage* 
ment,  were  losin^:;  their  time,  much  to  his  vexation.  He 
wished,  therefore,  to  see  the  factor,  in  order  to  have  the 
error  rectified^  and  he  found  his  way  into  the  room  of  the 
Pripcess  or  of  Bergami,  he  (Earl  Grey)  had  forgotten 
which.  He  had  thus  easily  entered  an  apartment,  which, 
if  the  rest  of  the  evidence  were  to  be  believed,  was  so 
eontrived  that  any  danger  of  interruption  was  rendered 
almost  impossible.  This  man,  instead  of  going  to  the 
proper  office  to  find  the  factor  or  agent,  Sautino,  pro-- 
oeeded  to  the  Princess's  room,  and  tiiere  saw  Bergami  in 
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an  indecent  sitnation^    This  story  itself,  was,  initsYery 
nature,  most  improbable ;  and,  when  he  looked  at  die 
evidence  given  in  this  case,  and  saw  that  much  of  it  all  was 
of  the  same  description,  he  was  compelled  to  view  it  with 
the  greatest  suspicion.     Had  they  not  matter  in  proofs 
which  must  oblige  them  to  look  at  the  evidence  witD  dis- 
trust ?    Was  it  not  sworn  that  Riganti  went  to  an  indi- 
Tidual  and  proposed  to  him  to  support  a  story  of  inde* 
cency,  which  he  (Earl  Grey)  would  not  repeat  ?    Did  he 
not  also  go  to  another,  Pilippo  Pomi,  and  suegest  to  hiiBi 
that  if  he  gave  evidence  of  his  having  seen  TCrgaui  pot 
his  hands  under  the  petticoats  of  the  Princess,  it  woold 
be  beneficial  to  him  i  In  answer  to  that  Pomi  said,  "  Mo, 
she  is  a  good  lady,  and  I  will  not  speak  falsely  of  ben'' 
When  they  found  that  evidence  was  sought  to  be  pio- 
cured  in  this  way— when  they  saw  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence, when  they  knew  that  witnesses  received  money  for 
their  testimony — when  they  were  informed,  that  indivi- 
duals got  rewards  for  saying  **  We  saw  the  Princess  kiss- 
ing in  one  place,"  and  communicated  the  fact  to  othen, 
by  telling  them  that  they  would  receive  as  much  if  thcj 
swore  *'  they  saw  her  embracing  in  another  situations- 
was  not  this  enough  to  induce  reasoning  men  to  diicsrd 
all  this  purchased  testimony,  as  unworthy  of  credit?    It 
appeared  from  the  evidence  of  most  of  these  people,  thst 
they  never  mentioned  a  syllable  of  what  they  had  seeOf 
at  the  time  when  the  circumstance  took  place!     So  pni- 
dent,  so  modest,  so  reserved  were  the&e  witnesses,  thst 
they  never  mentioned  a  single  word  of  what  they  hsd 
seen  to  any  human  being  until  they  were  called  on  toeifC 
their  depositions  before  the  Milan  commission !    Tbii 
circumstance  showed  at  least  that  they  did  nOt  disclose 
any  thing  until  the  traffic  in  evidence  became  profitable, 
and  then  they  came  forward,  liko  disinterested  persons, 
to  itll  all  they  knew.     Why  was  this  evidence  confined 
to  the  lowest  description  of  persf>ns?     Why  was  it  ex- 
tracted from  such  rabble  as  was  collected  at  their  lordships' 
bar,  and  from  no  other  source  r     **  VVhy,"  said   the  At- 
torney-General, **  it  was  necessary  that  her  Ko^-al  High- 
nessshould  be  most  anxiously  on  her  guard  before  the  Eng- 
lishmen, and,  therefore,  it  was  not  likely  that  she  wouM 
betray  herscJl*  before  them  ;*'  and  this  seemed  to  be  ooc 
great  cause  for  the  implicit  belief  \^  hich  his  noble  friend 
on  the  rross- bench  pive  to  the  si  airmen  Is  of  those  wit- 
nesses.    But  was  the  Queen  unaware  that  her  conduct 
was  watched — that  licr  aclious  were  made  the  subject  of 
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minute  observalion  i  Did  she  not  know  thai  a  commis^ 
tioD  had  formerly  investigated  her  conduct,  and  that  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  destroy  her  character  by  wit- 
nesses taken  from  her  service  ?  Was  it  proba[>le9  then, 
that  she  should  abstain  from  doing  those  acts  that  were 
alleged  against  her,  in  the  presence  of  persons  who  wer^ 
least  Kkely  to  betray  her,  and  that  she  would  expose  her* 
teify  without  reserve,  before  such  low  wretches,  whose 
-evidence  might  be  purchased  for  a  few  dollars  ?  He 
aaked  this  question  of  his  noble  friend,  as  a  man  of  ex* 

Crience  and  observation.  Was  it  to  be  supposed,  that 
fore  such  persons — persons  of  mean  and  groveling 
habits — she  would  have  discarded  all  prudence,  thrown 
aside  all  regard  for  secrecy,  and  freely  indulged  in  the 
gratification  of  profligate  passion  i  And  here  lie  mast 
observe,  that  the  evidence  was  not,  in  several  instances, 
treated  fairly  by  his  noble  friend,  for  so  he  must  call  him, 
sdthongh,  conceiving  this  to  be  a  most  important  ques- 
tion, an  occasion  of  that  grave  and  seri»us  nature  with 
which  party  feeling  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do,  he 
would,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  give,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  those  answers  to  the  statements  of 
his  noble  friend  which  they  appeared  to  him  lo  demand. 
With  respect  to  the  evidence  of  Capt.  Brings,  what  did 
he  say  i  Here  (he  observed)  lies  the  moral  conviction  in 
this  case :  Capt.  Briggs  has  stated  that  the  cabins,  by 
the  direction  of  the  Princess,  were  so  altered  that  the 
access  to  Bergaini's  apartment  was  rendered  more  easy 
than  before.  This  his  noble  friend  had  dwelt  on  as  a 
irery  strong  point ;  but  he  had  unaccountably  overlooked 
all  the  other  statements  of  Capt.  Briggs,  who  had  told 
their  lordships  that  he  himself  was  obliged  to  pass 
through  the  aining-room  :  that  his  cot  was  so  situate  as 
to  prevent  any  person  from  getting  to  it  without  entering 
that  room:  that  he  was  liable  to  be  called  up  for  orders 
during  all  hours  of  the  night ;  and  chat,  at  night,  a  sen- 
tinel stood  at  the  duor;  and  in  addition  to  this,  that  he 
saw  nothing  whatsoever  in  the  Princess's  conduct  or  de- 
meanour, during  her  passage  on  board  the  Leviathan^  that 
was  in  the  least  degree  improper  or  unbecoming,  or  that 
excited  f:ny  feelings  of  suspicion  in  his  mind.  He  seriously 
required  of  their  lordships,  when  they  were  relying  on 
the  evidence  of  Capt.  Briggs,  with  respect  to  the  altera- 
tion of  the  cabins,  as  forming  a  strong  ground  of  suspi. 
cioo  against  theQueen^not  to  leave  outof  their  recollecUotk 
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that  which  waa  favourable  to  the  other  side  of  iheqaestioo. 
He  now  came  to  that  part  of  the  case  which  wai  eoo* 
nected  with  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  be  met  it  with 
confidence.     He  was  aware  that  his  leiuned  friend  (Lord 
Redesdaie)  and  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Lauderdale)  rc^ 
lied  verj  much  on  the  fact  of  Bergami's  having  slept  is 
the  Princess's  tent  on   that  journey.    The  same  set  of 
observations  as  he  had  already  made  with  respect  to  other 
points  of  the  evidence  would  here  apply,  with   this  ex- 
<:eption — that  one  of  the   witnesses  stated,  positiveljf 
that  the  Piincess  and  Bergami  slept  in  separate  tents. 
Now,  he  was  willing  to  admit,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
inquiry,  that  it  was  satisfactorily  proved, or  not  easily  lo 
be  denied,  that  at  Aum,  and  during  the  journey  to  Je» 
rusalem,  Bergami  did  sleep  in  the  inner  tent,  that  of  the 
Princess.     Bui  it  was  to  be  remarked,  that  there  was  bo 
positive  proof  that  he  really  slept   there,  neither  was 
there  any  proof  that  others  might  not  also  have  slept  ia 
that  tent.     Sufficient,  he  would  suppose,  was  proved,  lo 
justify  the  inference  that  he  slept  under  the  tent;  but  was 
such  a  direct  and  clear  inference  of  an  aduheroas  inter- 
course to   be  drawn   from  this  fact,  as  must  inevitably 
lead  to  one  conclusion  in  the  minds  of  their  lordships 
sitting  there  to  try  this  charge— namely,  that  they  coald 
pursue  no  other  course  but  that  of  pronouncing  a  verdict 
of  guilty?  The  fact  of  guilt  was  not  stated,  much  leu 
proved  ;  and  to  contradict  the  inferred  guilt,  it  did  not 
appear  to  him  to  be  necessary  to  call  any   witnesses 
becaiHC  it  was  a  point  to  which  it  was  impossible  for  any 
witness  to  speak.     He  knew  not  why  his  noble  frieod 

Siould  have  pressed  so  much  on  the  evidence  of  Lieut, 
ownum,  considering  that  he,  and  other  noble  lord% 
relied  on  it  so  strongly,  in  proof  of  the  charge  brought 
against  the  Queen.  His  noble  friend,  in  alluding  to 
Lieut.  Hownam's  statement,  ihat  he  did  not  know  where 
Bergami  slept  on  hoard  the  polacca,  seemed  to  think 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  prevarication.  He  was  con- 
vinced, if  his  noble  friend,  or  any  other  individual, 
looked  at  that  evidence  calmly  and  dispassionately,  be 
would  not  find  any  reason  for  supposing  that  Lieutenant 
Hownam  manifested  a  disposition  to  prevaricate.  In 
the  first  place,  it  would  be  seen  through  the  whole  of 
his  evidence,  that  he  made  a  clear  distinction  between 
what  he  knew  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  that  which 
as  matter  of  belief,  a  distinction  to  which  his  mind  was 
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partrcuUrly  directed  by  the  lesrned  couniel.  Now, 
rhoagh  lie  did  not  mean  to  contend  that  the  contradic- 
tion given  tn  r  purt  of  his  testimony  by  Capt.  Briegs  was 
unworiliy  of  nou(:e  ur  remark,  yet  he  thought  tliut  hit 
noble  friend  had  pressed  a  little  too  hard  on  the  witness 
wh«n  he  said  thai  in  the  course  of  hia  examiastioD  he 
bad  viilfiilly  prevaricated.  But  his  noble  friend  had 
pressed  hIiII  more  severely  on  this  witness  when  he  said, 
tliat  if  there  were  no  mystery  on  board  the  polacca,  then 
liient.  Hownam  and  Lieiii.  Flinn  were  the  must  perjured 
wretches  in  existence.  What  Lieut.  HowDam  had  taiit 
lAight  have  been  given  in  evidence  by  the  truest  witness. 
Be  might  state,  with  perfect  propriety  and  justice,  that 
be  did  not  know  a  thing  of  his  own  knowledge,  though 
be  believed  it  to  have  happened,  having  heard  uF  the 
tket  in  sach  a  way  as  left  him  no  room  for  doubt.  With 
respect  to  Lient.  Flinn'ti  evidence,  the  contradiction 
which  it  presented  with  reference  to  Schiavini's  writing 
Dnst  strike  every  one  at  the  first  view.  He  believed. 
however,  that  the  witness  did  not  mean  to  speak  uniruiy, 
but  that  contradiction  and  other  inconsistencies  which 
appeared  in  the  course  of  his  eKamination  must  exclude 
fan  testimony  from  consideration  in  iliis  case.  It  was, 
however,  a  little  curious  to  observe,  that  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  (Eiedesdale)  adtniited  the  vulidity  of  Lieut. 
Flinn's  evidence,  wiili  rt-spect  to  one  fact,  on  which  he 
was  at  variance  wiili  Gargtulo.  The  latter  had  stated 
decidedly  lliat  he  commanded  the  polncca,  a  slaiement 
which  was  completely  contradicted  by  Lieui.  Flinn.  The 
Act  was  not,  however,  very  mnierial.  He  would  now 
admit,  that,  by  the  evidence  of  five  witnesses,  and  the 
admission  of  Lieut.  Hownam,  the  fact  of  the  lent^cenc 
OB  board  the  polacca  was  placed  before  them.  His  noble 
friend  had  stated,  thnttbe  admission  of  Lieut.  Hownam 
came  on  her  Majesty's  counsel  by  surprise,  and  that, 
from  the  moment  it  wns  made,  the  whole  course  of  the 
defence  was  altered,  and  an  endeavour  was  made  to 
prove  a  conspiracy.  This  certainly  was  not  the  fact. 
He  had  listened  with  the  utmost  pleasure  and  attention 
to  the  strnin  of  eloquence,  correct  reasoning,  and  iegul 
■rgoment  in  which  her  Mitjesty's  case  was  opened  by  lier 
Aitornt^y-General,  and  he  ceriBinly  did  not  recollert  him 
to  have  stated,  as  a  port  of  Itis  CHse,  an  admission  that 
Bergiiiui  slept  under  the  tent;  but  he  was  equally  ccrtuin 
that  bis  learned  friend  did  nut  state  that  he  loeant  la  wa 
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Hp  a  denial  of  that  fact  as  any  part  of  the  defence,  nhieb 
heassuredly  woold  have  done,  if  he  had  intended  to  intro- 
duce such  a  denial.     Besides,  if  his  memory  did  not  ful 
him,  Mr.  Williams,  in   his  admirable  commeDt  on  the 
evidence  that  had  been  called,  and  his  eloquent  and 
perspicuous  statement  of  that  which  was  to  be  brooght 
forward,  distinctly  admitted  that  the  fact  would  not  be 
disproved.    The  principal  circumstance  that  took  place 
on   board   the   polacca  was,  as  he  had  just  observed^ 
proved  by  five  witnessesi  and  supported  by  the  admission 
of  Lieut.  Hownam  :  and  it  amounted  to  this — that  during 
five  weeks   Bergami  did   sleep   under  the   tent  of  the. 
Queen.    The  question  was,  were  their  lordships  to  infer 
from  this,  that  the  criminality  of  the  Queen  was  so  de* 
cisively  proved  as  to  justify  a  verdict  of  guilty  i    The 
conduct  imputed  to  the  Queen  did  not  appear  to  him  to 
come  before  their  lordships  surrounded  by  ail  that  mys* 
tery  and  concealment  which  commonly   attended  tbe 
tracing  of  a  man,  in  the  night,  to  the  apartment  of  a 
woman,  and  his  staying  there,  under  those  peculiar  cir* 
cnmslances  which  would  only  lead  to  one  inference  aod 
conclusion.     It  was,  he  thought  with  the  noble  lord  ia 
the  gallery  (Lord  Harewood),  a  circumstance  of  a  sus- 
picious nature,  which  he  regretted  to  have  occurred,  and 
for  which  the  reason  and  excuses  that  had  been  assign- 
ed did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  altogether  satisfactory. 
That  circumstance  might,  however,  have  existed,  under 
the  peculiar  nature  ot  the  case ;  and  considering  hoW 
her  Royal  Highness  was  situated  on  board  the  polacca 
it  might  have  appeared  consistent  with  perfect  innocence. 
Jo  the  first  place,  they  had  the  evidence  of  Paturzo  aod 
Gargiulo,  with  rei»pect  to  this  fact  of  Bergami  having 
slept  under  the  tent.     With  respect  to  that  point,  there 
was  no  reason  to  doubt  those  witnesses,  the  fact  having 
been  admitted.     But  there  were  other  statements  made 
by  them,  with  a  view  to  give  a  particular  colour  to  that 
fact,  which  were  worthy  of  animadversion.    They  had 
stcued  a  great  deal  about  the  kissing  that  took  place  on 
the  deck,  and  about  the  letting  down  the  tent  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  on   which  circumstance   his    noble 
friend  rested,  as  aHVirding  conclusive  proof  of  guilt.    He 
however,  would  come  to  no  such  conclusion.     In  tbe 
first  place,  he  did  not  look  on  those  two  persons  as  un« 
^V^uspicious  witnesses.  They  received  large  sums  of  money 
Jbere,  added  to   which,  he  could  not  lose  sight  of  tbe 
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fbree  that  was  made  Dse  of  by  the  British  minister  to 
compel  them  to  come  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  evidence.  He  assumed  these  to  be  circumstances 
of  a  very  suspicious  nature.  But  these  were  not  the  only 
ooes.  When  he  heard  Paturzo  say  that  he  was  sent 
away  by  Oargiulo,  because  being  a  simple  and  innocent 
yoiing  man^  his  relative  was  fearful  that  his  morals  might 
M  polluted  by  witnessing  those  scenes  on  the  deck; 
when  he  heard  this  modest  Sicilian  skipper  declare  that 
he  had  removed  his  mate  from  scenes  of  this  kind; 
wfaea  he  heard  statements  like  these  made  by  such  wit* 
nesses,  and  contrasted  them  with  the  manner  in  which 
they  gave  their  evidence^  he  confessed^  coupling  it  with 
the  extravagantly  disproportioned  sums  they  were  to  re- 
ceive,  that  it  operated  to  create  a  strong  doubt  in  hia 
mind  with  respect  to  their  veracity.  But  his  cause  of 
aaspicion  did  not  stop  here.  Was  it  another  proof  of 
Gargialo's  determination  to  speak  the  truth  in  this  case, 
when  he  stated  that  he  left  the  Queen  under  some  cir- 
comstances  of  discontent,  because  he  had  refused  to  go 
to  Venice  I  How  did  he  give  his  evidence  on  this  point  i 
^1  was  dismissed/'  said  he,  ''on  account  of  Bergami, 
because  they  wished  that  I  should  have  carried  them  to 
Venice,  at  the  departure  from  Rhodes ;  the  Princess 
commanded,  for  the  Princess  always  commanded  what 
Bergami  commanded,  that  they  wished  to  go  to  Venice/' 
This  sort  of  treatment,  instead  of  confirming  Gargiulo's 
evidence,  in  his  mind,  tended  to  break  it  down,  because 
U  showed  that  he  wished  to  bring  in  every  circumstance 
that  could  in  the  smallest  degree  operate  against  the 
Princess — a  proceeding  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  ex* 
ceedingly  suspicious.  It  appeared  also  that  there  was  a 
QQarfel,  and  a  complaint  also  in  consequence  of  that 
nilIing--out.  He  had,  he  said,  been  promised  a  present 
of  6,000  dollars,  which  had  been  afterwards  refused,  and 
he  complained  much  of  Bergami  and  the  Queen  on  that 
account.  He  stated  the  circumstance  to  the  Sicilian  mi- 
nister, and  an  application  had  been  made  here  on  the 
aubject.  Thii  was  a  circumstance  that  might  induce 
Garginlo  to  give  a  colour  to  his  evidence,  which  it 
wonTd  not  fairly  bear.  But,  in  the  course  of  his 
examination  this  material  fact  came  out:«^it  appear- 
ed that  he  not  only  was  to  have  a  remuneration  for 
his  lime,  but  that  he  came  here  directly  under  the  influ- 
Def.  Part  2.]  4  c 
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cnce  and  expectation  of  receiving  the  sgin  of  6j000dol« 
lars.    The  evidence  was  as  follows  : — 

*'  In  consequence  4>f  the  memorial  presented  to  jour  ambassador* 
have  you  receivetl  nuy  c nmpcnsalion ? — !  have  received  nothing; 
nay,  my  minister,  and  ihe  colonel  to  whom  I  have  menttoned  it»  (old 
me  that  ttiey  knew  nothing,  and  that  1  might  go  to  London,  and  thm 
might  see  upon  this  particular." 

So  that  when  he  was  coming  to  London  on  this  caosei 
he  was  told  by  Colonel  Brown  that  he  would  then  have 
an  opportunity  of  sceinff  about  this  particular,  oamelyj 
the  present  o^  6,000  dollars.  The  next  question  put  lo 
bim  was,  ^'  What  colonel  do  you  mean  ?  and  he  an- 
swered, Col.  Urown.  It  appeared  that  Sir  W,  A'Couri 
had  bargained  to  give  him  a  thousand  dollars  per  moDth 
on  account  of  his  loss  of  time>  while  CoL  Browo,  had 
held  out  to  him  th.e  hope  of  recovering  the  6,000  dol- 
lars that  had  been  promised.  He  came  here,  thereforej 
under  a  mass  of  temptation  ;  and,  when  that  was  clearly 
proved,  could   it  be  said  that  no  circumstances  of  toi* 

f>icion  were  cast  on  his  evidence  ?  But  let  their  lordships 
ook  at  the  fact  itself  to  which  Gargiulo  and  Paturio 
had  deposed.  Was  it  to  he  believed,  that  those  personi, 
were  so  eager  to  grntily  their  lawful  appetite,  (as  had 
been  coarsely  said,)  that  they  could  not  abstain  for  a 
moment;  but,  in  defiance  of  all  decency,  must  proceed 
to  exhibit  themselves  in  the  situation  that  had  been  de- 
scribed, before  the  whole  crew  of  the  vessel,  while  they 
were  taking  the  fresh  air  in  the  evening  after  their  din* 
ner  f  These  circumstances  were  stated  by  Gargiulo  and 
his  mate;  but  Lieutenant  Hownam,  whose  opportuni- 
ties of  seeing  the  conduct  of  the  Princess  and  Bergaoi 
^ere  equally  good,  swore  that  he  never  remarked  any 
improper  familiarity.  It  was  asked  why  had  not  Sckia- 
,vini  been  called  r  The  only  fuct  he  could  speak  to,  re* 
lated  to  the  letting  down  of  the  curtains  of  the  tent  ill 
the  day-time,  but  that  statement,  he  conceived,  suf- 
ficiently refuted  itself.  Was  it  to  be  believed  that  aoy 
two  human  beings  would  act  in  so  unguarded  a  man- 
nerf  Could  it  be  supposed  that,  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  they  would  retire  in  this  barefaced  manner* 
^s  well  might  he  be  told  that  they  exclaimed,  '<  Nov 
the  fit  time  is  come  for  us,  so  hot  that  we  can  hold  out 
no  longer;  let  down  the  curtains  of  the  tent  immedi- 
ately ;  let  no  secrecy  be  observed  ;  let  all  the  crew  know 
for  what  purpose  we  have  retired."  He  contended  that 
the  conduct  imputed  to  the  Queen  was  impossible.    In 
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&tBi  place^  it  was  obvious,  that  if  she  wished  to 
ry  on   an  adulterous  intercourse,  it  would  be  more 

ifor  her  to  do  so  without  detection  in  one  of  her 
if  than  in  the  polacca;  and  next,  it  was  unnecessary 
Bergaini  to  sleejp  in  the  tent  unless  for  the  purpose 
proclaiming  the  Queen's  misconduct  to  all  the  wurld. 
rgami  had  his  bed  below  in  the  dining-room,  which 
nmunicated   by   the   hatchway   with   the   tent,    and 
frefore  he  had  the  opportunity  of  entering  it  when 
pleased,  without  incurring  any  suspicion  whatsoever, 
der  all  these  circumstances,  considering  the  situation 
which   her  Majesty  was  placed,  amongst  a  crew  of 
eeks  and  Sicilians,  he  believed  that  whatever  had  been 
oe  was  dictated   by  a  sense  of  dan&;er.     His  noble 
^nd  bad  asked,   **  where  is  the  other  English  sailor  ?" 
oae  apprehension  seemed  to  be  entertained  that  he  was 
riled  away,  but  it  was  in  proof  that  he  left  the  ship  at 
lens,  and  was  not  present  at  the  voyage  from  Jaffa. 
ery  man  must  feel,  looking  to  the  situation  in  which 
t  (ioeen  was  placed,  fatigued  and  exhausted  with  con- 
tat  exertion,  that  such  a  period  was  not  suited  to  the 
lalgence  of  passion.    At  such  a  time  motives  of  such 
nature  could  not  exist,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
iSODs  more  consistent  with  innocence  could  be  found 
'  the  conduct  she  was  said  to  have  pursued  towards 
I'gami.    When  this  was  the  case,  it  was  for  his  noble 
^nd  to  throw  the  doubt  into  the  scale  of  the  accused 
rty,  instead  of  laying  it  aside  entirely.     He  would 
:  of  their  lordships  wno  had  been  on  board  ship,  and 
re  used  to  the  miseries  of  sea  voyages,  whether  those 
ferings  did  not  for  a  time  put  an  end  to  delicacy  of 
fling  even  in  the  most  modest  women,  who  were  com- 
lled  by  circumstances  to  act  in  a  manner  to  which 
*j  had  been  previously  unaccustomed  i    Would  thej 
!Dj  weighing  this  important  circumstance,  infer  that 
gree  of  criminality  in   the  conduct  of  her  Majesty 
lich  would  justify  them  in  finding  a  verdict  of  guilty  ? 
?  would   quote   another   passage   from  the  luminous 
Igment  of  Sir  Wm.  Scott,  to  which  he  had  before  re- 
'red.    The  passage  was  this—''  Taking  it  to  be  a  cool^ 
ep«laid  plari,  to  be  pursued  and  carried  into  effect  in  a 
sret  way,  the  scene  for,  the  execution  of  such  a  plan  is 
Onhappily  chosen  as  can  be.     Every  body  knows  that 
:recy  on  board  a  ship  is  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of. 
fOple  cooped  up  in  a  ship  live,  and  are  foxc^d\Q\v^^% 
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in  a  state  of  miserable  intimacy,  wbioh  makes  almost 
^verj  thing  that  is  done  or  said  known  to  every  other 
person  :  there  is,  for  a  time  (a  very  unhappy  circum* 
stance  it  i»),  almost  a  suspension  of  every  thing  like 
personal  delicacy  ;  every  word  and  every  act  is  known 
to  almost  every  body.  Now,  to  suppose  that  a  man  in 
such  a  situation  should  first  think  of  opening  a  plan  of 
this  description,  is  to  suppose  that  he  has  nothing  like 
common  sense."  Let  the  case  rest,  continued  his  lord* 
ship,  as  it  must  rest,  on  what  was  said  to  have  taken 
place  on  board  the  polacca;  it  must  rest  there,  because 
there  was  no  proor  to  be  relied  on  that  this  imputed 
passion  commenced  any  where  else.  He  admitted  that 
a  suspicion  existed,  but  could  they,  from  a  suspicion 
alone,  draw  tiiat  inference  of  criminality  that  could 
authorize  a  verdict  of  <<uiJty  ?  Well,  then,  was  the  case 
to  be  made  out  by  adding  to  it  the  other  facts,  which  did 
not  stand  on  sufficient  proof  to  be  received  by  them- 
selves? He  alluded  particularly  to  the  sudden  eleva»> 
tion  of  Bergami.  They  were,  he  admitted,  matters  of 
great  suspicion,  but  taken  together  they  were  no  more 
than  suspicion,  and  could  not  amount  to  the  fair  con* 
illusion  of  guilt.  But  they  wi^re  also  to  decide  on  the 
nature  of  this  bill;  and  here,  disn^issing  the  facts  of 
the  case,  he  would  address  himself  as  shortly  as  he 
could  to  that  subject  which  appeared  to  him,  even  iJF 
the  facts  were  proved,  to  demand  the  most  serious  cpn« 
sider^tion.  When  this  case  wa^  first  brought  before  their 
lordships,  it  was  not  stated  to  be  a  single  adultery  com* 
mitted  with  one  man,  but  a  series  of  adulteries  com- 
mitted three  years  ago,  for  there  was  no  proof  of  any 
adulteious  intercourse  having  taken  place  within  that 
period.  Instead  of  that,  a  coprse  of  infamous  and  licen* 
tious  conduct,  which  reflected  great  scandal  and  dis* 
honour  upon  the  crown  and  the  country,  was  alleged 
against  her  Majesty,  and  the  interference  of  their  lord* 
ships  was  called  for  to  preserve  the  morals  of  the  country 
and  the  dignity  of  the  throne.  Their  lordships  must  then 
consider,  whether,  on  the  single  face  of  the  polacca, 
standing  on  suspicion,  tind  suspicion  only,  such  a  case 
as  that  stated  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill  had  been  made 
out;  and  then  they  must  come  to  an  accuriite  know- 
ledge of  what  the  case  really  was,  on  which  they  were 
now  called  to  pass  this  bill  of  pains  and  peni^lties.  In 
the  first  place,  they  must  recollect,  that  no  fact  had 
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been  proved  which  applied  lo  ihe  last  three  years;  do 
•aspicion  was  attached  to  the  Queen's  character  after 
those  perjured  and  abandoned  witnesses  (words  which 
were  not  too  harsh  to  be  applied  to  them)  had  quitted 
her  service ;  so  that>  even  if  they  had  proof  of  some  of 
l^e  facts  tliut  were  spoken  to,  not  one  of  them  could 
have  subjected  the  criminal  party  to  the  penalties  of 
high  treason  under  the  statute,  even  if  the  crime  had 
been  committed  in  England.  There  was  no  proof  of 
ai)y  conduct  on  the  part  of  Bergami  which  brought  dis- 
grace or  dishonour  on  the  Queen,  or  on  this  kingdom. 
What  facts  appeared  in  evidence  did  not  tend  to  bring 
scandal  and  dishonour  on  the  country ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  so  far  was  the  Queen  from  being,  on  his 
nccount,  treated  as  an  outcast  from  the  country,  that 
at  Munich  she  was  received  with  every  honour  by  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  and  Bergami  with  her  ;  that  at  Turin 
she  was  received  with  every  honour  by  the  King  of 
iSardinia,  and  Bergami  with  her;  that  at  Carlsruhe  she 
was  received  with  every  honour  by  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Bfiden,  and  Bergami  with  her.  Here  he  could  not  re* 
fraiD  from  offering  some  remarks  on  the  evidence  which 
the  meotion  of  Carlsruhe  suggested  to  him.  He  did  not 
tbink  ihe  evidence  of  Kress,  if  uncontradicted,  was  suf- 
ficiently brought  home  to  the  Queen.  The  stains  men- 
tioocd  were  never  sufficiently  connected  with  the  bed  of 
Bergami;  nor  was  the  bed  at  all  connected  with  the 
Queen.  The  cloak,  too,  of  which  a  noble  lord  had 
taken  so  much  notice,  had  never  been  proved  to  have 
been  the  Queen's.  But  the  stains  spoken  to  at  Naples 
jsed  at  Carlsruhe  were  at  least  proof  that  the  circum- 
stance of  the  state  of  the  linens  had  not  escaped  the  ac- 
liviiy  of  the  prosecutors,  and  that  it  was  not  from  unwiU 
liogness  or  delicacy  that  they  abstained  from  giving 
ieTidence  of  that  sort.  When,  then,  he  looked  at  the 
absence  of  proof  of  this  kind — and  this  he  put  to  the 
noble  lord  opposite — when  for  the  whole  period  during 
which  her  Majesty  slept  in  the  teuton  board  the  polacca 
she  was  proved  to  have  her  clothes  on^  and  Demoni  had 
the  care  of  her  linens  ;  and  when  there  was  not  a  tittle 
of  evidence  of  this  kind  produced,  he  put  it  to  the  noble 
lord  whether  it  was  not  demonstrably  proved  that  adul- 
terous intercourse  had  not  taken  place  on  that  occasion. 
If  this  measure  had  come  before  their  lordships  as  an 
impeachment  from  the  House  of  Commons,  then  they 
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would  consider  it  only  in  the  character  of  jadges^  and 
laying  their  hands  on  their  hearts  they  would  pronounce 
her  Majesty  guilty,  or  not  guilty ;  and  in  doing  so,  in 
pronouncing  as  judges  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
a  party  impeached,  he  would  say,  with  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  on  the  woolsack,  *^  Be  just,  and  fear  noh'* 
But  in  acting  upon  that  maxim,  the  interests  of  justice 
would  require  from  their  lordships,  on  the  facts  of  this 
case,  he  thought,  not  a  verdict  of  guilty.  But  bow 
niuch  more  was  a  verdict  of  guilty  unwarranted  when 
they  viewed  this  as  a  measure  of  policy  and  expediencyi 
as  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties?  It  was  not  bis  habit, 
his  temper,  or  his  disposition,  to  call  upon  their  lord- 
ships to  desist  from  a  necessary  act  from  fear  or  appre- 
hension. For  proof  of  this  he  could  appeal  to  the 
whole  course  of  his  public  life.  But  they  were  legis- 
lating  in  this  case  for  the  public  interests,  and  what 
could  they  consider  of  more  importance  tjhan  the  tend- 
.ency  and  necessary  effects  of  passing  this  bill  I  That 
there  were  improper  feelings  excited,  and  excited  by  im- 
proper meaus,  he  did  not  deny.  He  lamented  an4  repro- 
bated many  things  that  were  done.  He  had,  on  a  fd^mer 
occasion,  expressed  his  regret  and  disapprobation  that  ber 
Majesty  had  written  such  a  letter  to  the  King.  He  bad 
Ho  hesitation  now  in  expressing  regret  and  disapprobation 
at  the  answers  to  addresses  to  her  Majesty.  The  Queen 
was  ill  advised  in  publishing  such  answers,  and  none 
could  blame  them  more  than  he  did  ;  but  they  were  not, 
therefore,  to  pass  the  bill.  If  her  Majesty,  ih  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  difficulty,  and  to  which  she  could 
BOt  have  been  accustomed,  had  suffered  her  name  to  be 
'connected  with  such  writings,  their  lordships  were  not, 
therefore,  to  act  under  the  influence  of  her  condoet  id 
that  respect,  to  find  her  guilty  of  other  and  quite  dif* 
ferent  conduct.  But  their  lordships  mistook  the  state  of 
the  public  mind  if  they  supposed  that  the  feelings  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  country  was  the  effect  of  such 
means  as  he  had  adverted  to.  A  noble  and  learned  lord 
(Redesdale)  had  denied  that  there  was  any  general  feel- 
ing in  the  country  against  the  bill.  He  would  ask  that 
noble  lord,  whom  he  had  seen,  whom  he  had  beard, 
what  he  had  seen,  or  what  he  had  heard,  that  could 
have  authorized  the  noble  and  learned  lord  to  make 
this  denial  ?  From  what  was  done,  from  one  end  of 
i|||be  country  to  the  other,  the  reverse  was  mamiest. 
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Wbftt  wat  done^  not  b;  the  mobj  not  by  the  rabblei 
Itt  a  noble  lord  had  thought  proper  to  characterize  a 
part  of  the  people — and  he  could  n6t  but  lament  that 
tach  terms  should  ever  fall  from  any  of  their  lordships^ 
bat  all  farmers,  ^artisans,  and  tradesmen,  all  wise  and 
honest  men  in  the  country,  were  decidedly  against  this 
bill*  This  consideration  deserved  the  attention  of  their 
lordships,  and,  in  passing  this  law,  it  formed  an  im» 

Krtant  ground  on  which  to  rest  their  judgment.  It  had 
en  said  from  the  bar,  and  he  fully  concurred  in  think- 
ing, that  the  authority  of  any  decision  of  their  lordships 
mntt  rest  on  the  public  respect,  the  public  esteem,  and 
confidence  with  which  it  was  received.  Considering 
this  as  an  undeniable  position,  and  viewing  all  the  facts 
«nd  considerations  of  this  question,  what  situation  were 
ibeir  lordships  now  in  i  They  were  to  give  their  judg* 
rnent  on  the  facts  of  the  case  as  now  before  them—facts, 
aaspicious  if  they  would,  and  not  amounting  to  a  proof 
of  guilt :  if  this  was  the  feeling  of  their  lordships,  if  this 
iraa  the  feeling  of  the  country,  he  conjured  their  lord* 
•hips  not  to  go  to  the  second  reading.  The  other  House 
were  not  to  affect  the  opinions  or  conduct  of  their  lord^ 
ahipSy  but  ic  was  political  wisdom  to  contemplate  the 
consequences  of  the  ultimate  rejection  of  the  bill  after 
they  should  have  passed  it.  If  their  lordships  found 
that  persons  of  the  greatest  weight  and  consideration  in 
ihe  conntry,  who  usually  supported  ministers,  were  op- 
posed to  the  bill,  if  the  second  reading  was  to  be  carried 
pj  those  who  brought  the  bill  into  the  House,  it  was  not 
for  him  to  counsel  ministers  in  the  conscientious  dis- 
cbarge of  their  duty  :  but  if  the  trial  were  in  any  other 
court  in  the  land,  they  would  be  excluded  from  the  pro- 
vince of  judges  as  interested  persons;  the  support  they 
gave  to  the  measure  was  a  matter  of  most  serious  consider- 
ation, and  to  use  their  power  in  carrying  it  through  par« 
lianaent  was  the  most  hazardous  step  that  ever  could  be 
taken:  if  the  bill  should  be  carried  through  that  House 
bj  a  majority  of  persons  of  that  description,  and  those 
connected  with  them ;  and  if  to  those  were  added  per- 
aons  who  had  not  attended  the  whole  case,  more  espe- 
cially who  had  been  absent  from  the  defence,  but  who 
came  down  to  vote  for  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
against  the  Qiieeo,  without  giving  any  attention  or  coo* 
•ideration  to  the  circumstances  which  explained  her 
conduct;  if  their  lordships  considered  the  b'vVl  c«it\^ 
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through  that  House  by  such  a  majority,  and,  in  additiotr, 
considered  the  feeling  which  pervaded  the  most  im- 
portant classes  of  the  community,  he  would  ask  them, 
what  effect  such  considerations  would  have  on  the  House 
of  Commons;  and  whether,  if  the  bill  passed  this  House, 
there  was  any  reasonable  expectation  of  its  passing  the 
other  House?  A  division  of  the  two  Houses  on  this 
question  was  to  hie  avoided  as  most  inauspicious.  It  wds 
not  a  mere  division  of  opinion  or  judgment;  it  was  a 
resolution  and  consent  of  this  House  to  degrade  and 
render  infamous  the  Queen  of  the  kingdom,  while  the 
House  of  Commons  rejected  such  a  proposal  at  once. 
Or,  if  the  other  House  should  receive  the  bill,  the  con- 
sequence would  be  most  hazardous.  They  had  seen 
that  in  this  House,  with  only  200  members,  and  with 
every  disposition  to  do  their  duty,  there  was  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  preserving  the  dignity  and  decoram  that 
were  necessary.  How  would  it  be  then  in  the  other 
House?      How    long  too   would  this   miserable  case, 

Saich  occupied  their  lordships  so  long,  be  in  the  other 
ouse?  All  public  business,  all  questions  of  the  most 
essential  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  must 
be  suspended ;  all  the  evidence  of  this  case  must  be  re- 

feated  there,  and  again  circulated  over  the  kingdom, 
f  the  honour  of  this  country  was  of  so  much  importance 
as  to  require  this  bill,  what  must  all  Europe  think  of  the 
honour  of  parliament  in  hearing,  sifting,  and  entertaining 
details  such  as  were  before  their  lordships,  and  must,  if 
they  passed  the  bill,  go  before  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament? The  noble  earl  had  stated,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, that  alterations  might  be  made  in  the  committee: 
but  if  the  second  reading  was  carried,  infamy,  as  far  as 
this  House  could  do  so,  was  affixed  on  the  character  of 
the  Queen  for  ever.  The  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the 
woolsack  had  stated  that  the  preamble  might  be  altered 
after  the  second  reading.  The  preamble  was  to  be  al» 
tered  !  This,  he  supposed,  was  one  of  the  advantages  of 
this  mode  of  proceeding.  In  an  impeachment,  or  any 
other  constitutional  mode  of  trial,  if  the  accused  was 
found  not  guilty^  there  was  an  end  to  nil  further  prose* 
cution.  But  the  advantage  of  this  proceeding  by  a  bill 
of  pains  and  penalties  was,  that,  having  failed  in  the 
proof,  they  were  to  alter  the  preamble.  4f  this  was  to  be 
be  done,  it  was  impossible  to  deny  the  Queen  another 
bearing.    The  bill  might  be  altered:  it  might  be  miti* 
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gmtadi'he  did  not  know  what  might  be  cntled  a  miiU 
ntion,  but  the  Qaeen  and  her  advisers  migiit  not  think 
It  >  mitigation.  The  clause  of  the  bill  which  was  to 
have  ihe  effect  of  divorce  wns  proposed  to  be  expunged. 
H  he  were  ■  snpporter  of  the  hill,  no  power  on  earth 
muld  persuade  him  to  expunge  that  clause.  If  that 
elaose  was  expunged,  the  bill,  as  he  had  said  befofe^ 
woold  not  only  degrade  the  Queen,  but  would  degrade 
the  King  also.  He  could  not  conceive  a  greater  con- 
feadiction  in  language,  than  that  a  woman,  degraded 
bnn  being  Queen  for  scandalous  conduct,  should  be 
lbs  wife  of  the  King.  If  the  second  rending  should  be 
earried,  would  any  of  the  difBcultiei  be  removed  i  What 
were  they  (o  do  next^  To  throw  out  the  bill,  or  the  " 
otfaer  Houae  to  throw  it  oui }  Still  the  Queen  retained 
■U  benights  and  prerogatives,  all  her  honours  end  im- 
■ranilies,  and  after  a  bill  had  been  read  a  second  time, 
Mamping  on  faer  character  charges  of  the  grossest 
aatnre.  This  would  only  increase  the  difficulties.  The' 
esly  effect  would  be  to  afford  some  protection  to  minisB' 
Mn*  by  exposing  that  House  to  all  the  disgrace  and  in- 
tttfj  which  the  passing  of  such  a  bill  on  such  evidence 
woold  infallibly  occasion.  He  was  anxious  to  imprest 
■poa  their  lordships  the  conviction  which  he  fell,  that  if 
Ine  illnitrioua  person  accused  was  to  remain  Queen,  any 
■lander  or  stigma  ought  on  no  consideration  to  be  fixed 
■poD  her.  That  there  was  no  pretence  for  degrading 
Mr  Majesty  he  had  fell,  and  had  endeavoured  to  show 
lo  iheii  lordships,  first  from  the  proof  brought  forward 
at  their  bar,  and  next  from  every  considenilion  of  policy 
and  expediency.  He  (Earl  Grey)  had  lived  through 
■Xtraordinary  times,  big  with  events  that  found  no  p»* 
nUd  in  the  history  of  the  world.  In  the  course  of  those 
avMita  he  had  been  much  engaged  in  political  discua- 
riOD ;  and  all  he  coul^  say  of  his  own  labours  was,  that 
it  had  been  his  endeivour,  as  far  as  hnman  infirmity 
woold  permit,  to  act  with  a  free  and  impartial  upright- 
DOM.  The  attainment  of  power  had  never  been  the 
priaciple  by  which  he  was  governed ;  if  it  had  been,  he, 
perhaps,  should  not  so  long  have  been  excluded  from 
office.  He  had  been,  notwiinstanding,  and  still  was,  the 
olycct  of  much  reproach  ;  but  lie  had  uniformly  endea- 
voored  to  resist  the  undue  extension  of  the  power  of  the 
crown,  without  invading  its  undoubted  rights.  The  pre* 
rogatives  of  the  crown  were  not  siTea  oieieX^  (ot  \\a  <i«n. 
Jlr/.Par/a.]  4/ 
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splendour,  but  for  the  protection  of  its  subjects,  who  bad 
as  deep  an  interest  as  the  King  himself'  in  their  coi- 
tinuance  and  preservation.  Many  national  calamities 
might  be  the  result  of  this  measure,  but  after  what  he 
had  now  said,  he  could  retire  with  a  sound  spirit,  and  an 
untroubled  conscience,  and  spend  his  remaioins  jears-^ 
and  few  they  necessarily  must  be — in  the  confident  hope 
tb^t  he  should  leave  to  his  children  the  reputation,  the 
character,  and  the  example  of  an  honest  man.  He 
fairly  avowed,  that  in  the  outset  his  prejudices  and 
feelings  were  unfavourable  to  the  Queen  :  be  did  think  it 
possible  that  a  case  would  be  made  out  that  would  com- 
pel him  to  vote,  however  reluctantly,  in  support. of  the 
^  bill ;  but  as  it  now  stood,  viewing  it  6rst  as  a  question 
of  guilt  or  innocence,  and,  next,  as  a  matter  of  political 
expediency,  he  was  bound  to  declare  that  he  could  Bever 
lay  down  his  head  in  tranquillity  in  future  if  he  did  not 
to  his  utmost  resist  its  progress.  He  must  tl>erefore  give 
the  only  vote  he  could  reconcile  to  his  honour  and  his 
jjjdgment;  and  laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  with  the 
deepest  sense  of  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  con* 
scientiously  and  fearlessly,  before  God,  pronounce—* 
Not  Guilty. 

The  Eari  of  Liverpool  commenced  by  concurring  in 
the  two  distinct  considerations  of  this  8iA)ject  noticed  by 
the  noble  earl,  which  might  lead  to  very  different  con- 
clusions.    The  great  question  was,  undoubtedly,  whe- 
ther the  Queen  was  or  was  not  guilty  of  the  imputed 
charges;  but  the  expediency  of  the  measure,  in  a  legis- 
lative point  of  view,  ought  also,  he  admitted,  not  to  be 
i'orgotten.    Though  he  was  perfectly  aware,  as  had  been 
stated  yesterday,  that  this  was  the  only  course  in  which 
the  House  could  proceed,  he  could  not  but  regret  that 
such  a  course  was  necessary,  because  it  necessarily  mixed 
two  considerations  of  an  opposite  nature,  and  must  unap 
voidably  leave  the  decision  of  the  House  uncertain,  whe^ 
tlier  it  had  been  made  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  Queen,  or  only  upon  the  expediency  or  inexpedi- 
ency of  passing  the  measure.     Approaching  the  subject 
under  these  diihculties,  he  must,  in  the  first  place,  say^ 
that  in  his  opinion  the  point  at  present  before  the  House 
was  this — whether  the  preamble   had  been  sufhciently 
proved — whether  the  substantial  parts  of  it  had  been  so 
^  established  as  to  induce  the  House  to  read  the  bill  a 
^k  second  time  ?    In  this  stage  of  the  proceeding  he  put  out 
^/  view  air  considersLUoa%  ot*  «iL^^4ieucY:   the  proper 
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lime  for  giving  weiglit  to  ihem  hud  been  tvlien  the  snb* 
|ect  wf)9  debated  on  tlie  IQth  uF  August.  The  quesiioa 
then  was,  whether  the  bill  should  be  rend  a  second  time 
tt  all.  Since  that  date  40  or  50  days  had  been  occnpied 
in  the  hearing  oF  witnesses;  the  advocates  lor  the  Queen 
bad  joined  issue  on  the  facts  ;  and,  under  these  circum- 
lUinces,  the  House  owed  it  to  itself,  to  the  Qneeo,  and  to 
the  Gonniry,  to  come  to  a  decision  upon  the  facts  nstbey 
ippeared  upon  the  minutes.  With  regard  to  the  alle. 
jBiions  of  the  preamble  touched  opon  b;  the  noble  earl 
towards  the  close  of  his  speech,  he  must  say  it  was  quite 
I  new  doctrine  to  be  told  that  it  was  not  competeot  to 
the  House  to  decide  against  such  of  tfie  allegations  as 
bad  not  been  established.  In  a  case  the  best  supported  / 
in  the  world,  some  minor,  nay  some  important  circuro- 
itaoces,  might  not  be  proved  ;  and  in  ordinary  cases,  in 
inr  ordinary  courts,  it  was  every  day's  pracuce  for  a  jury 
O  6nd  a  verdict  upon  certain  counts  of  an  iodicimenr, 
ind  not  upon  others.  In  an  impeachment  the  House 
>ad  an  unquestionable  right  to  confirm  certain  article*, 
ind  to  reject  others ;  sometimes,  indeed,  the  practice 
lad  been  to  &nd  only  some  parts  of  the  articles,  and  to. 
lirow  out  the  rest.  The  preamble,  therefore,  must 
itand  on  its  own  groands,  and  Jt  was  open  to  the  House 
lot  to  aggravate  it  certainly,  but  to  mitigiite  it  in  any 
ray  it  might  think  advisable.  Here  he  wished  to  admit 
Qoat  distinctly,  that,  whatever  any  noble  lord  might 
hink  of  all  the  allegations,  no  person  ought  to  vote. 
md  he  desired  thai  no  person  would  vote,  for  the  second 
Cading,  who  did  not  believe  that  the  adulterous  inter- 
»arse  had  been  proved  by  sufficient  and  satisfactory 
iridence.  To  this  evidence  he  now  wished  to  draw  the 
itteation  of  the  House.  The  noble  earl  who  had  just 
Sken  his  seat  bad  remarked  upon  the  difference  between 
be  proof  and  the  allegation  of  the  preamble,  and  had 
DMe  n  personal  appeal  to  him  (Lord  Liverpool),  whe- 
her,  if  he  hud  thought  the  evidence  would  have  turned 
lat  so  defective,  lie  would  have  introduced  the  measure  t 
ie  was  quite  willing  to  admit  that  there  wat  a  grmt 
Da»  of  contradictory  testimony;  hut  he  would  ask 
rhether  there  had  ever  been  a  great  case,  in  which  the 
nterests  and  passions  of  men  -were  embarked,  where  the 
'vidence  was  not  a  ninss  of  contradiction  i  It  had  been 
o  in  the  Douglat,  the  Anglesea  cases,  and  in  many 
}%btn  of  a  criminal  nature;  and  the  Kuon«ul!QA!ir>M 
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this— that,   without  perhaps   any   iotentioii  to  commit 
deliberate    perjury,   the    witnesses   on    both   sides   be« 
came    partisans.      If  in    the  course  of   his  argnmeDt, 
he  rejected  a  great  deal  of  the  testimony,  it  was  not  be* 
cause  he  disbelieved  it,  but  because  he  was  ready  to  give 
her  Majesty  the  advantage  of  all  hesitation  arising  from 
contradiction.     He  was  ready  to  put  the  fate  of  themeip 
sure  upon  this —that  it  should  depend  only  upon  the  un« 
contradicted   facts;  if  he  could  not  show  that  it  wat 
founded  upon  uncontroverted  and  uncontradicted  facts, 
he  would  consent  to  give  up  the  bill  altogether.     It  had 
been  urged  by  the  noble  earl  that  a  charge  of  this  sort 
ought  to  be  proved  by  witnesses  uncontaminated  in  cha^ 
racter  and  respectable  in  situation — that  they  should  not 
even  be  liable  to  suspicion.     But  might  it  not  be  impos- 
sible to  adduce  such  evidence,  although  guilt  was  un- 
deniable?    One  noble   lord   from  the   gallery   (Hare- 
wood)  had  wished  that  the  proofs  had   been  given  by 
English   witnesses;  so  did  he:  but  if  the  Princess  of 
Wales   went  abroad   among  Italians,  and   surrounded 
herself  by  Italians,  never  seeing  one  English  soul,  how 
was  it  possible  so  to  establish  the  case  i  In  the  same  way, 
if  she  shut  herself  up  from  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  and 
took  into  her  service  none  but  persons  of  the  lowest  sta- 
tions and  characters,  it  was  a  sort  of  insult  to  the  un- 
derstanding to  require  that  respectable  and  uncontami- 
nated witnesses  should  be  produced  at  the  bar.     Fairly 
and  judicially  viewing  the  question,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  whole  testimony  that  could  be  procured  had 
been  produced  on  one  side,  while,  with  the  exception  of 
Lieut.  Hownam,  there  had  been  no  evidence  on  the  other, 
though  it  was  avowedly  within  the  reach  of  the  party 
accused.    The  testimony  had   been  already  examined 
with  so  much  minuteness  on  all  sides,  that  it  was  need- 
less to  enter  into  any  detail  of  it:  but  it  was  material  for 
his  own  justification,  particularly  after  the  speech  just 
delivered,  to  notice  some  of  its  leading  features.     He 
had  mentioned  how  the  question  stood  on  the  evidence, 
and  he  did   not  know  a  fairer  view  of  it  than  by  com- 

Earing  the  evidence  of  Demont  and  Hownam.  I'heone 
ad  been  discarded  from  the  service  of  the  Princess,  and 
bad  quitted,  perhaps,  under  strong  impressions  of  sup- 
posed ill-usage:  the  other  (and  as  far  as  it  went  it  was 
to  his  credit)  owed  every  thing  to  the  Princess— he  wat 
^  debted  to  her  for  hia  education,  his  promotion^  and  bii 
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•tetion  in  life :  M  this  very  moment  he  enjoyed  a  pension 
from  her,  and  nai,  la  fuct,  under  every  obligation  tbat 
gralilude  could  create.  He,  iherelore,  was  to  becon* 
•idered  strongly  prejudiced  in  adiffereot  directioo.  Both 
of  them  had  Jived  in  the  family  of  ibe  Princess  for  ihe 
three  years  to  which  the  evidence  on  the  table  princi- 
pally referred.  He  desired  their  lordships  to  read  their 
two  statements  together— to  compare  and  contrast  then 
— Bod  they  would  find  that,  in  e*ery  material  circam- 
fltkDce  where  they  could  confirm  each  other,  they  led  to 
tfae  same  conclusion.  It  might  seem  extraordinary,  but, 
if  he  were  called  upon  to  say  which  of  these  two  wit- 
nesses had  most  prejudiced  the  cause  of  the  Queen,  he 
should  uncfuesiionably  fix  upon   Lieut.  Hownam,     One  * 

K'ncipal  part  of  his  evidence  related  to  the  elevation  of 
rgami,  and  this  elevation  gave  a  character  to  the 
'Vboleof  the  transactions  which  it  was  necessary  for  the 
House  constantly  to  bear  in  mind.  He  did  not  enter 
npun  this  part  of  the  subject  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
an  opinion  whether  the  act  of  adultery  had  or  had  not 
been  committed  at  Naples,  If  the  bill  depended  upoa 
that  only,  he  should  feel   bound  to  find  the  Queen  not 

Silty  :  suspicion  he  should  undonbtedly  entertain,  but 
ire  seemed  to  him  no  evidence  that  carried  the  case  at 
Naples  beyond  grave  suspicion  as  to  the  disposition  of 
the  Princess  towards  Bergami,  It  was  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  her  Royal  Highness,  attended 
only  by  him  and  Demon),  had  viiiiied  ibe  masquerade  at 
the  tlieatre  of  San  Curios ;  and  Sir  W.  Gell  had  not  suf- 
ficiently explained  nway  what  passed  at  the  masked  ball, 
■II  of  which  showed  in  the  mind  of  the  Princess  that 
degree  of  intimacy  wiih  her  domestic  tbat  required— aa 
one  of  the  witnesses  for  her  had  thought — control  and 
admonition.  That  familiarity  increased;  at  Genoa  a 
great  pan  of  the  family  of  Bergami  was  taken  into  her 
fionsehold— his  sister,  nis  brother,  his  child,  were  all 
taken,  with  the  exception  of  his  wife.  True  it  was  the 
Col.  Olivieri  and  Connt  Vassuli  had  been  asked  whether 
their  wives  came  to  visit  the  Princess  ?—^o.  But  w^re 
Roy  of  lite  other  members  of  their  families  received  and 
entertained  by  her^  That  exclusion  of  the  wife  was  a 
•ymptom  of  the  nature  of  the  connexion.  There  wat 
another  fact  which  he  was  thoroughly  convinced,  before 
any  tribunal  of  the  world,  would  be  conclnsive  against 
the  Queen— he  meant  the  myaierioua  maanw  \u  'viVhrV 
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Counters  Oldi  was  taken  into  the  family  of  the  Princetf 
at  Milan.  Why  had  this  been  a  mystery?  She  could 
not  speak  a  word  of  French^  and  it  could  not  be  ac- 
counted for  excepting  on  the  supposition  that  there  was 
a  previous  understanding  between  the  Countess  and  Ber* 
garni,  and  between  Bergami  and  the  Princess.  Dr. 
Holland  had  never  been  informed  of  it;  and  it  was  a 
tecret  even  to  Lieut.  Hownam,  the  private  secretary  to 
the  Princess,  as  well  as  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Advancing  a  little  further,  Bergami  was  found  at  Belin- 
xonaat  the  table  of  the  Princess,  in  his  courier's  dress: 
was  this  at  a  Turkish  inn,  where  no  accommodation 
conld  be  had?  or  did  it  happen  under  circumstances 
where  the  mistress  and  all  her  servants  must  dine  at  the 
same  table  ?  No ;  Bergami  had  travelled  in  a  carriage 
with  Hieronimus,  and  he  alone  was  selected.  Hiero- 
nimus  and  Demont  had  no  such  favour  shown  them. 
In  the  course  of  another  month  Bergami's  courier's  dress 
was  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  an  equerry;  he  was  the  constant  companion  of  the 
Princess;  and  the  Earl  of  Guilford  had  sworn  that  he 
-saw  them  together  in  a  canoe  on  the  lake.  The  rapidity 
of  his  elevation,  too,  was  most  astonishing.  He  (the 
Earl  of  Liverpool)  was  among  the  last  of  mankind  to 
say  that  any  man  in  the  country  was  so  low,  so  poor,  or 
to  degraded,  that  talent,  virtue,  or  even  good  fortune 
might  not  raise  him  to  a  station  of  eminence ;  but  did 
any  man  ever  hear  of  a  courier  in  six  mouths  becoming 
Baron  Francini,  and  a  Knight  of  Malta?  What  had 
he  done  to  merit  this  distinction  ?  From  what  (iani^er  had 
he  rescued  his  royal  mistress  ?  Theodore  MHJochi  had 
dispersed  the  thieves  at  Genoa  by  firing  the  ^un  :  and  as 
to  what  had  occurred  at  Villa  Villani,  the  Princess  had 
never  known  of  it  till  she  returned  from  the  long  voyage! 
Looking  at  the  introduction  of  the  relations  of  Bergami, 
a  man  might  easily  be  elevated  from  a  low  to  a  high 
rank,  and  the  rest  of  his  family  might  be  entertaineci, 
but  they  would  be  in  relative  situations.  Here  the 
Baron  was  chamberlain,  and  his  sister  was  a  lady  of 
honour  ;  but  their  brother  was  a  footman,  their  nephew 
a  stable  boy,  and  their  sister  a  maid,  whose  duty,  it  was 
important  to  observe,  was  to  take  care  of  the  linen.  In 
modern  times,  and  in  creditable  society,  it  was  impo»* 
tible  that  such  an  arrangement  should  exist;  and  it  onlv 
wed  that  the  Princess  was  fencing  herself  round  wits 


the  hmily  of  ber  faTonrite.  Having  been  made  sbaron^ 
■a  estate  was  purcbased  for  bim,  nnicb  was  called, after 
biQi>  tbe  Villa  Bergami;  and,  finally,  ihe  anniversary 
of  St.  Bartholomeir  v&n  kept  as  a  festival.  The  institu- 
tion of  the  order  of  kaighihood  waa  an  important  circuin- 
itincC)  as  connected  with  tbe  Journey  to  the  Holy  Land. 
Tbe  bare  fact,  be  admitted,  would  not  be  worth  much 
■otice,  but  the  other  circumstances  connected  niih 
Bergami  gave  it  great  value  in  estimating  the  guilt  or  in- 
■ocence  of  the  Queen.  Bergami,  Baron  Francioi  and 
•  Knight  of  Malta,  was  made  grand  master,  and  all  bia 
iuue,  male  as  well  as  female,  were  to  succeed  to  that 
title  from  generation  to  generation  for  ever.  W.  Austin, 
OD  the  other  hand,  ihe  protege  of  the  Queen,  had  only 
tbe  rank  of  a  knight,  with  succession  Co  his  legitimate 
children.  From  this  might  be  gathered  tbe  religious 
•ad  mortil  character  of  the  instituiion.  Did  not  all  these 
facta  prove  not  a  suspicious  attachment,  but,  tie  would  say, 
ftB  infatuated  passion?  Having  adverted  to  the  extra- 
ordinary elevation  of  Bergami,  and  to  the  equal  extra- 
ordinary introduction  of  his  family  ;  he  came  to  tbe  next 
ingredient  always  asked  for  in  cases  of  aduliery^tbe 
constant  course  and  succession  oF  opportunities.  It 
sould  not  be  disputed,  iliat,  wherever  the  parlies  went, 
tbe  apartment  of  Bergami  and  of  the  Princess  were  as 
eoatiguouB  as  circumstances  would  permit.  No  danger 
eould  be  npprehended  at  the  time  tu  which  he  bad  al- 
luded; besides,  if  it  was  necessary  for  bet  Majesty 
always  to  liave  a  man  near  ber,  why  was  Bergnoii  always 
to  be  that  manf  Why  conid  not  some  other  individual 
•hare  that  avocation  with  him  i  Let  the  House  remem- 
ber tbe  evidence  of  Demont:  lettheoi  recollect  her  Ma- 
jesty's practice  of  fullowiug  Demont  to  her  chamber,  and 
locking  the  doors  whenever  the  apartment  of  that  wit- 
ness cummunictited  with  her  own.  Wliatever  suspicion, 
if  any,  existed  as  to  the  testimony  of  Demont,  the  same 
auspicioD  would  attach,  at  least  in  an  equal  degree,  to  a 
great  portion  of  the  evidence  on  tbe  otiier  side;  to 
Lieut.  Howuiim's  particularly,  because  it  was  impossible 
to  tbinli  of  his  conversation  with  Capt.  Briggs,  whether 
tbe  advice  in  qiiestion  had  or  had  not  been  given  to  her 
Majesty  was  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  without  per- 
ceiving that  his  evidence  was  quite  as  suspicious  as  that 
either  of  Demont  or  of  Miijocht.  For  his  part  be  bad  little 
doubt  that  all  the  witnesses  were  inclined  tu  give  a  colouc 
to  their  evidence  favourable  to  the  side  (oi  «Vvve\k  >!a%^ 
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might  appear ;  and,  when  once  that  inclinatioii  was  md^ 
mittedf  it  was  difficult  perhaps  to  saj  where  a  witness 
might  be  corruptly  perjured  ;  hot  if  the  evidence  of  De« 
mont,  and  that  of  Howuam,  were  tried  by  the  degree  of 
confirmation  received  from  other  witnesses,  there  wouJd 
be  no  comparison  between  the  one  and  the  other. 
Not  only  was  the  evidence  of  Demon t,  upon  ail  points 
admitting  confirmation,  more  fully  confirmed  thao 
that  of  Lieutenant  Hownam;  but,  what  was  of  fair 
greater  consequence,  it  stood  uncontradicted  npoa 
points  as  to  which  contradiction  was  easy.  It  nad 
been  said  by  the  counsel  on  her  Majesty's  behalf,  *'  we 
bring  her  on  board  the  polacca  without  taint  and  with- 
out suspicion."  He  had  marked  the  care  with  which  that 
point  had  been  laboured;  the  learned  counsel  had  ftk 
that  the  polacca  was  a  strong  obstacle  in  their  path ;  and 
had  proposed  to  get  over  it  by  carrying  an  unsuspected 
character  up  to  the  very  point ;  but  he  (Lord  Liverpool) 
denied  that  absence  of  taint ;  he  alleged,  not  only  that 
there  was  suspicion  before  that  period,  but  that  there 
was  a  moral  certainty  of  guilt.  There  were  two  other 
circumstances  most  worthy  of  attention.  All  the  Eng* 
lish,  upon  some  account  or  other,  left  the  service  of  the 
Princess.  He  was  reiady  to  give  credit  to  those  indivi«^ 
duals  whose  departure  had  been  occasioned  by  particular 
circumstances;  but  it  was  curious  that  those  particular 
circumstances  should  have  occurred  at  that  particular 
time;  and  it  did  happen  sometimes  that  persons  wishing, 
for  any  reason,  to  do  ahy  act,  imposed  even  upon  their 
own  understandings  so  far  as  to  set  up  some  other  very 
plausible  reason  for  performing  that  act.  It  should  be  re*^ 
membered,  however,  that  the  House  had  not  heard  the 
evidence  of  all  those  individuals :  they  had  heard  Lady 
Charlotte  Lindsay,  who  had  been  with  the  Princess  A 
days;  but  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell,  who  had  been 
with,  her  one  months  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Forbes,  who 
could  have  spoken  to  a  term  of  four  months,  had  not  been 
produced.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Burrell  was  in  the  same  situ- 
ation.  There  was  another  circumstance  extremely  curious* 
The  old  servant,  Sicard,  her  Majesty's  old  and  faithful  ser- 
vant, he  was  sent  home  when  she  went  to  Naples.  Why  m> 
sent  home  i  The  man's  answer  upon  that  point  was  worth 
notice.  He  was  asked,''  Why  did  you  leave  the  Princess?* 
He  answered,  "  The  Princess  left  me.*'  At  Naples  then 
kSicard  departed.  At  Venice  Dr.  Holland  left  her  Majesty. 
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jAst  at  that  time,  be  believed,  her  \fiiiesty  had  iniimaied 
to  Dr.  Hollanii  that  he  might  as  well  lake  a  tour  of  six 
weeks  in  Switzerland  :  kt  the  two  circmaBluuced  be  look- 
ed at  to§:ether.  Just  at  the  time  when  she  sent  home  her 
old  and  faithTul  servant  upon  n  duty  which  might  have 
beeo  done  just  as  well  b^'  any  other  person,  just  at  that 
time,  juat  in  the  crisis  of  the  transaction  before  the 
House,  she  induced  Dr.  Holland  to  gd  upon  a  tour  to 
Svitzerland.  The  noble  earl  was  here  interrupted  bj 
loud  cries  of"  adjourn."  If  there  hud  been  an;  chance 
of  terminating  the  business  during  the  day,  his  lordsliip 
would  have  requested  the  indulgence  of  the  House  ;  but, 
M  DO  such  prospect  presented  itself,  he  would  not  con- 
tioue  to  trespass  upon  their  attention,  and  the  House 
accordingly  adjourned. 

TfVENTy-SEf'ENTH  DAY.— November  4. 

The  House  met  at  the  usual  hour. 

Lord  Ho//and hoped tliejriordships  would  not  separate 
again  without  coming  to  a  vote  on  the  second  reading, 
uuless  the  debate  should  be  prolonged  considerably  be- 
yond the  ordinary  hour  of  adjournment. 

Tie  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  on  the  contrary,  expressed  his 
hope  that  the  House  would  continue  the  practice  of  ad- 
journing at  4  o'clock. 

Ijord  Enkine  would  be  glad  to  take  an  early  opportu* 
Dity  to  address  their  lordships,  but  the  fisur  observations 
he  nad  to  add  to  what  he  bad  already  stated  would  not 
occupy  the  time  of  the  House  more  than  half  nn  hour. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  then  moved,  when  ibe  Eari 
tflMtrpool  resumed  bis  speech, — He  had  now  further 
to  proceed  in  stating  those  considerations  which  induced 
faim  to  come  tu  a  decision  on  the  question  that  this  bill 
be  read  a  second  time.  He  conceived  thai,  upon  the 
view  he  had  taken  yesterday,  two  ciroumstances  were 
eaublished.  First,  that  a  criminal  intention  had  beeo 
nanifest  on  the  part  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  towards 
Bergami,  while  still  a  footman,  which,  if  Demoot  and 
MaJDcbi  were  to  be  believed,  was  then  followed  up 
to  completion.  But  as  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses 
was  contested,  he  should  not  dwell  upon  it.  He  consi- 
dered, as  a  second  circumstance  clearly  estahliihed,  that, 
relative  to  what  had  passed  up  to  the  period  of  her  Royal 
Higbness's  arrival  at  Augusta,  and  while  she  was  there 
ID  tbe  month  of  April.  1816,  there  was  such  a  mass  of 
crideoce  as  amounted  in  his  mind  to  r  motaX  ^too^  uli 


ihe  act  of  adultery.  Before  he  proceeded  to  notice  th^ 
case  at  Catania,  which  came  next  in  the  coirrse  of  obser<« 
vation,  he  must  say  a  few  words  respecting  what  had  passed 
on  board  the  Clorinde,  in  consequence  of  the  cnnduet  of 
Capt.  Prchell  in  refusing  to  sit  at  the  same  table  with 
Bergami,  and  the  impression  that  refasal  appeared  to 
have  made  on  the  mind  of  her  Roj^al  Highness.  He 
thought  thut^  if  there  had  been  no  consciousness  of 
guilt  on  the  part  of  her  Royal  Highness  she  would 
have  shown  an  immediate  resentment  at  the  refusal.  In« 
stead  of  ieavijLTg  a  doubt  in  Capt.  Pecheli's  mind^  whether 
she  would  yield  to  his  objection  or  not,  why  did  she  not 
repel  it  with  indignation  f  Why  did  she  not  send  home 
a  remonstrance  to  the  government,  complaining  of  CapL 
Pechell  havino:  refused  to  receive  at  his  table  a  man  who 
was  then  in  the  situation  of  her  chamberlain  ?  But  there 
was  another  view  of  this  Hubject  which  was  still  niore  im- 
portant. Capt.  Pecheirsconductwascertainlyahint  tober 
Koyal  Highness^and-itall  had  been  pure  and  innocent  io 
her  familiarity  with  Bergami,  it  must  have  occurred  to 
her  mind  that  respectable  persons  had  some  suspiciooi 
on  the  subject — suspicions  which  ought  to  have  made* 
her,  on  every  principle  of  duty  and  delicacy,  so  to  con- 
duct herself  towards  Bergami  in  future  as  to  be  above  all 
suspicion.  He  would  now  come  to  the  case  at  Catania: 
it  had  been  said  that  it  rested  on  the  evidence  of  Demoot 
only;  but  if  their  lordships  looked  at  her  Royal  High- 
nesses suite  at  this  time,  they  would  find  that  there  were 
only  three  persons  who  could  possibly  be  acquainted  with 
such  a  circumstance— -Countess  Oldi,  Demont,  and  her 
sister  Bron  :  two  of  these  might  have  been  produced  for 
the  Queen.  Demont  was  produced,  and  their  lordships 
must  take  her  evidence  for  what  it  was  worth.  She  had 
described  others  to  be  present.  Why  were  they  not  call- 
ed ?  The  circumstance  of  their  not  being  produced 
ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  their  lordships.  It 
was  a  strong  proof  of  the  truth  of  Demont's  evidence. 
T>emont  proves  the  adultery  at  Naples,  at  Genoa,  and  at 
(Jeneral  Pitio*s  ;  but,  admitting  that  her  character  was  so 
damaged  that  her  evidence  was  not  to  be  received  to  the 
fullest  extent,  yet  in  the  case  at  Catania  it  was  admissible 
on  the  principle,  that  if  untrue  it  might  have  been  con- 
iradicted.  Demont  is  corroborated  by  Lieut.  Hownam 
t^n  every  material  point.  But  if  she  were  not  corroborated 
*here  must  be  a  contradiction  before  the  facu  were  denied* 
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fVhatevcr  their  lordships  might  think  oF  the  evidence  uf 
J)emont  or  Majnchi  generally,  where  ihey  were  liable  to 
anj  contradiction,  and  that  contradiction  had  not  been 
^veo,  their  testimony  was  not  to  be  rejei;ied.  Now, 
what  was  Demont's  siory  I  TbatBergaini's  bed-room  w»i 
first  in  a  building  across  the  court-yard  ;  but,  on  being 
ill,  bis  bed  was  brought  into  the  house,  to  a  room  near 
the  Princess,  and  uhit'li  liad  been  occupied  by  ihe  Cuun- 
tets  Oldi.  In  the  nj<;ht  Ucinont  lieard  the  ciiild  crying 
ID  4he  Princess's  room,  and  the  Countess  Oldi  endeavour- 
ing  to  quiet  it.  In  the  atorning»he  saw  her  Knyul  Hifiih- 
aess  come  from  Bergnmi's  room  wiili  pillows  under  Iter 
arm.  Demont  enys  >he  dues  not  rc^jullcct  whether  her 
•ister  BroD  wus  in  the  room  with  herself  nc  nut,  and  that 
might  be  .1  reii^on  for  not  calling  her ;  but  the  Coirniess 
Oldi  was  in  tht  Queen's  room,  and  might  have  been  call* 
ed  to  cotilradu:!  i:.  Their  lordships  could  nut  disregard 
thiscircumslnnce;  fur, as  liicCounlcSii  wasnot  c.-illc<l,  they 
most  consider  the  fact  of  adultery  proved  on  the  evidence 
of  Detnont.  ile  came  ni'W  to  that  part  or  liic  case  which 
by  many  persons  was  considered  the  mo^-t  imporlaDt— 
namely,  the  circumstances  which  took  place  on  hoard 
the  polcacca.  These  were  certainly  in  some  respects 
most  material,  especially  as  they  had  been  mci  by  no  con* 
tradiction.  He  would  put  out  of  consideration  the  not 
calling  of  C<irlini;  the  facts  admitted  or  uncontradicted 
Here  suQicient.  He  should  stale,  in  a  few  words,  what 
they  were: — Itcrgami's  bed  was  first  brought  into  the 
dining-room.  It  was  singular  that,  wherever  any  accom- 
modation was  made,  it  was  always  for  Bergami.  One 
would  have  thought  thai  the  Princess  would  have  chosen 
a  naval  olbcer  to  he  near  her;  he  could  certainly  have 
given  her  the  best  information  as  to  the  stale  of  the  wea- 
^r,  and  such  things  as  she  was  said  to  be  anxious  to 
know;  but  in  every  case  Bergami,  and  Bergami  only, 
was  selected  tu  be  near  her.  It  had  been  clearly  proved, 
tliat  At  Aum,  and  other  places,  the  Princess  slept  alona 
in  the  inner  tent  with  Bergami ;  and  that,  on  board  the 
pulacca,  fhe  slept  under   the  tt-nt  or  <iwning  with  Ger- 

Simi  during  the  whole  voyage,  and  this  without  the 
igbtest  pretence  of  necessity,  tie  was  ready  to^maka 
every  allowance  for  persons  on  ship.board,  but  still  it  was 
proved  that,  fortUirty  nights,  her  Royal  Highness  and  Ber- 
gami slept  under  the  same  tent,  w  itbout  any  excuse  what- 
cwcr  10  justify  it.  It  bad  been  said  tlierc  was  no  in^uc^';}  \n. 
4gS 
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it;  but,  if  he  was  to  judge  from  what  bad  patied  at 
the  bar  of  their  lordships'  bouse,  there  was  nuch  aiji« 
tery.  The  learned  counsel  for  the  Queen  (Mr.  Brouebam), 
in  opening  the  defence  of  her  Majesty,  which  tie  did 
with  much  ability,  never  even  noticed  the  tent,  although^ 
from  the  questions  that  had  been  put  by  their  lordships 
in  the  examination  of  the  witnesses^  he  must  have  been 
Awarc  that  very  great  importance  had  been  attached  to  it. 
It  had  been  halt-mentioned  by  Mr.  Williams^  who  reasoned 
upon  it  as  if  it  were  true.  Upon  the  summing  up  by  Mr. 
Denman  it  was  at  first  thought  that  be  admitted  the  fact; 
but  next  day,  in  the  continuation  of  the  speech,  that 
learned  counsel  appeared  to  him  to  throw  doubts  apon  it. 
Let  their  lordships  consider  for  a  moment  the  evidence 
of  Flinn,  who  had  stated  that  he  had  made  all  the 
arrangements  in  the  cabins  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
suite;  and,  when  pushed  in  his  cross-examination,  de- 
clared that  he  knew  not  where  Bergami  slept,  although 
he  knew  where  every  other  person  connected  with  her 
Royal  Highness  wns  accommodated.  By  his  account  tbt 
ship  was  atone  time  so  small,  and  at  another  so  large, no 
correct  information  could  be  obtained.  Was  it  possible 
that  a  person  so  long  in  the  ship  as  Flinn  had  been  could 
not  be  able  to  say  where  a  person  who  was  so  closely  con- 
nected with  [i€v  Royal  Highness  slept  ?  and  was  be  to  be 
believed,  when,  on  being  pressed,  he  at  last  said  that  he 
did  not  knew  whether  Bergami  slept  under  the  tent  or 
not  ?  Could  it  then  be  stated  by  any  body  that  there  was 
no  mystery  in  this  part  of  the  case  F  He  would  not  bear 
hard  upon  Lieut.  Hownam,  for  he  felt  for  the  sitoation 
in  which  that  witness  was  placed,  from  the  obligations  he 
was  under  to  the  Queen ;  but  he  must  say  that,  as  to  the 
fact  of  Bcrgami's  sleeping  in  the  tent,  the  admission  he 
had  made  on  that  subject  was  reluctantly  extorted  from 
Lieut.  Howoam  ;  and  he  could  not  help  thinking  that 
tliat  gentleman  had  a  stronger  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances  relative  to  the  sleeping  in  the  tent  than  be  had 
expressed.  He  would  confidently  affirm  there  was  not 
the  remotest  necessity  for  Bergami  and  the  Princess  of 
Wales  parsing  any  one  of  those  nights  under  the  tent 
'>V hat  were  the  circumstances?  It  was  during  the  ho 
weather;  at  a  time  that  the  season  was  fine  and  the  wea- 
tli.  r  generally  calm  when  her  Royal  Highness,  partly  to 
^^\oid  the  inconveniences  below,  and  partly  to  enjoy  the 
line  weather^  desired  to  sleep  on  deck  j  but  the  vessel 


waa  completely  in  her  Royal  Higbness'i  pa^er.  It  waft 
not  a  paBSt^e-vessel,  filled  with  atiangera  under  the  con* 
trol  of  the  captain,  but  hired  expressly  for  her  Royal 
Highneisa's  own  use  and  accommodatioo.  Would  thea 
•By  woman  of  virtue  and  modesty,  or  wbo  wished  to  pre- 
serve the  appearauce  of  such,  have  made  the  snme  ar« 
rangement  i  But  there  she  had  her  lady  in  wailing  and 
her  two  chamberlains.  What  prevented  her  Royal 
Highoeis  from  having  the  former  with  ber,  or  where 
was  the  difficulty  of  either  Lieut.  Hownam  or  Flina 
having  hia  cot  on  deck  for  her  protection  i  Jn  fact,  the 
latter  had  sair)  he  did  sleep  some  nights  on  deck,  and 
be  would  still  go  further,  and  ask  why  might  not  How- 
nam or  Flian  have  slept  under  the.  tent '  He  did  not 
•ay  that  such  a  thing  ought  to  have  been  ;  hut  if  there 
«u  an  absolute  necessity  that  some  man  should  be 
there,  why  did  not  either  Hownam  or  Flinu  sling  a  cot 
under  the  tent  ?  in  the  case  of  a  sudden  squall,  or  ship- 
ping a  sea,  Bergami,  being  a  landsman,  tuuldbeofno 
service.  Hownam,  from  the  relation  in  which  he  stood 
to  her  Royal  Highness.appeaTcd  to  be  the  person  to  whom 
ahe  would  have  nntunilly  looked  for  assistance.  But  of 
what  use  could  Bergami  have  been,  more  thnn  Marietle 
Brofi  or  Demont  ?  It  had  been  said  that  the  teni  waa  a 
place  very  unlikely  to  be  chosen  for  the  commission  of 
'  ibe  crime  imputed  to  her  Royal  Highness.  Now  he 
would  ask  whether,  in  a  culm  sea  and  line  weather,  in  that 
cent,  such  as  it  had  hccn  described,  closed  down,  and 
fastened  to  the  deck  by  ring-bolts,  there  ever  was  a  place 
in  the  world  in  wbich  the  crime  might  have  been  perpe- 
trated with  more  facility  P  He  would  ask  any  man  who 
Icnew  what  temale  delicacy  was,  if  it  were  possible  that 
any  woman  could  pass  thirty  nights  togeiher  with  a  man 
within  a  closed  tent,  without  a  moral  conviction  that  the 
crime  of  aduhery  had  hcifii  then  commiUed,  or  that  it 
had  been  so  often  committed  before  that  the  desire  of 
concealment  wRs  .iltogether  gone  ^  But  the  conclusion 
from  the  tent  at  Aum  was  still  stronger.  There  the  par- 
lies Were  enclosed  within  the  same  tent,  whilst  in  nn  outer 
tent  slept  Carlini  and  Theodore.  Now  if  Bergami  was 
considered  so  much  heller  as  a  protector,  why  was  be 
Dot  placed  in  the  outer  tent  i  Was  it  not  in  human 
oatnre  that  some  circumstances  must  occur  which  could 
not  have  been  endured — he  would  not  say  by  a  woman 
•f  any  delicacy,  but  by  one  gross  in  vbe  eiLU^m^ — 
without  tbete  hud  been  the  most  ialimale  conneitAQii^- 
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tween  the  parties  i  He  could  not  see  any  djflference  be^ 
tween  a  tent  and  a  room,  and  he  would  appeal  to  those 
who  had  spent  their  lives  in  camps  if  there  existed  any 
difficulties  in  the  one  case  which  did  not  in  the  other. 
But  then  it  was  said,  that  when  her  Royal  Highness 
entered  the  tent  at  Aum^  it  was  after  travelling,  and 
when  she  was  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  exhaastion. 
That  told  both  ways.  For  if  there  were  any  circum* 
ttances  in  which  a  delicate  woman  would  least  desire 
the  presence  of  a  male  observer,  it  must  be  under  those 
%o  described.  Before  he  concluded  liis  remarks  on  the 
voyage,  he  wished  to  make  a  few  observations  on  what 
occurred  at  Syracuse.  Their  lordships  would  recollect 
that  he  yesterday  mentioned  the  celebration  of  Bergami's 
birth-day  at  the  Villa  d'Estc.  The  same  ceremony  was 
observed  at  Syracuse  :  the  name-day  of  Ivcr  Royal 
Highness's  chamberlain  was  again  observed  with  every 
mark  of  rejoicing;  the  ship  was  illuminuied,  money  was 
distributed  among  the  sailors,  and  her  Royal  Highness 
walked  up  and  down  arm  in  arm  with  Bergami,  whilst 
the  sailors  shouted  **  Loni;  live  the  Princess ;  long  live 
the  Baron  Bergami."  Would  this  circumstance  have 
been  believed,  if  it  had  not  been  proved  in  evidence  that 
her  Royal  Highness,  the  wife  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  Regent  of  these  realms,  could  have  acted  thus  with 
Bergami,  in  the  relation  of  wife  and  husband  ;  that  she 
could  have  celebrated  with  so  much  pomp  and  splen- 
dour the  birth-day  of  a  man,  who,  only  twelve  months 
beforcj  was  engaged  as  her  courier,  and  waited  behind 
her  chair  f  If  those  facts  did  not  prove  a  degradation 
unparalleled  in  conduct  and  manners,  he  was  ignorant 
of  any  thing  in  the  history  of  human  nature  which 
could  show  it.  He  would  now  offer  a  few  words  as  to 
what  took  place  at  Carlsruhe  ;  and  though  it  was  a  part 
on  which,  singly,  he  would  not  rest  Ins  vote,  yet  be 
thought  that  even  there  the  case  was  fully  proved. 
They  had  seen  the  witness  Barbara  Kress  at  their  bar ; 
and  he  would  say  that  a  more  fair,  natural,  and  ingenuoOs 
account  he  had  not  heard  from  any  witness  than  that 
which  she  gave.  There  was  also  this  circumstance  at- 
tending her  story — that  she  had  told  it  immediately  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  facts  which  she  stated.  It  showed 
that  it  was  not  one  made  up  for  the  occasion.  She  was 
hip  cross-examination  questioned  as  to  where  she  had 
Jved  previously,  and   to  several  circumstances  of  her 

ner  life^  all  of  which  Bh^  ^u^'w^i^d  m  i  f«U  and 
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atural  manner.  An  agent  For  the  Queen  was  dispatch* 
if  very  properlji  to  Carlsruhe,  to  make  inquiries  on 
le  subject;  and^  as  he  liad  not  been  able  to  adduce 
ny  thing  which  could  aflfect  her  character,  he  (Lord 
iverpool)  must  infer  that  it  was  unimpeachable.  In 
le  opening  case  for  the  Queen  it  was  said  that  every 
art  of  the  time  which  her  Royal  Highness  spent  at 
!arlsruhe  would  be  accounted  for,  and  with  that  view 
assali. was  questioned.  Now  what  had  Kress  slated? 
'hat  she  had  seen  her  Royal  Highness  and  Bergami 
>gether  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day  :  but  this 
illied  exactly  with  Vttssali's  account,  that  Bergami  was 
ftken  ill  at  Court  on  the  second  eveningj  and  returned 
9  the  inn^  accompanied  by  his  sister.  Vassali,  how- 
ver,  to  refute  the  evidence  of  Kress,  stated  that  he 
ras  with  her  Royal  Highness  the  whole  of  the  time, 
od  of  course  that  she  could  not  have  been  with  Bergami 
s  described  on  that  evening.  He  did  not  mean  to  im- 
late  any  improper  motives  to  Vassali  in  this  part  of  the 
ase,  but  he  put  it  to  common  sense  whether  it  was 
latural  to  suppose,  that  the  Princess  could  have  spent 
he  whole  day  at  Court,  come  back  to  the  inn,  and  re- 
arn  again  to  Court,  without  having  occasion  to  retire  to 
ler  room  ;  and,  if  their  lordships  believed  that  she  had 
o  retired,  they  had  a  confirmation  of  the  testimony  of 
tarbara  Kress.  He  could  not  see  how  the  testimony  of 
(aron  d'Ende  could  affect  the  evidence  of  Kress,  or  how 
le  could  possess  any  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  which 
he  deposed  ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  willing  to  make 
very  possible  allowance  for  his  absence,  which  he  re- 
;retted  as  much  as  any  man;  and  as  the  evidence  of 
Cress  was  a  single  testimony,  he  would  not  rest  upon 
his  part  of  the  case.  He  next  came  to  what  took  place 
X  Scharnitz.  As  this  part  of  the  evidence  now  stood  it 
raa  diflTerent  from  the  statement  of  the  Attorney-General 
or  the  bill,  and  from  that  of  the  Attorney-General  of 
he  Queen.  If  it  were  as  stated  by  tlie  former  it  would 
»e  conclusive  of  the  adulterous  intercourse  ;  if  the  facts 
rere  as  stated  by  the  counsel  for  her  Majesty,  the  cir- 
remstances  were  satisfactorily  accounted  for  ;  for  it  v  us 
aid  that  all  the  attendants  were  busy  packing  up  ior 
he  journey,  and  had  not  gone  to  rest.  But  how  did  the 
!a8e  stand,  as  proved  at  their  lordships'  bar?  In  conse- 
[oence  of  some  mistake  with  respect  to  the  pass^ou^^ 
rbich   was  discovered  at  Scharnitz,  BeT^am\>  af^^^om.- 


panied  by  VasMli/  returned  to  Inspruck  ;  and  in  their 
absence  there  conld  have  been  no  packing  np«  for  it  did 
appear  that  the  baggage  was  not  unpacked — Dolbing  of 
consequence   was  taken   from   the  carriages.     It  was 

E roved  that,  in  the  absence  of  those  two  persons^ 
^emont  was  taken  into  her  Royal  Higbness's  roooa 
to  sleep  on  a  mattress  on  the  floor.  When  Bergaan 
returned  she  was  ordered  to  remove  her  bed  frodi 
the  room.  According  to  Mr.  Hownam's  evidence,  this 
was  about  half-past  one  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  but  by 
Vassali's  account  it  was  about  three :  but  it  appeared 
they  did  not  set  off  until  after  day-break,  or  between  six 
and  sev^n  o'clock.  Now,  be  would  ask,  if  the  attend^ 
ance  of  a  man  in  her  room  were  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  her  Royal  Highness,  why  should  Demoni 
have  been  considered  a  sufficient  protection  i  What 
was  to  be  inferred,  but  that  it  was  not  the  protection  of 
a  man  which  her  Royal  Highness  required,  but  the  com- 
pany of  Bergami  f  He  would  not  trouble  their  lord- 
abips  with  any  remarks  upon  what  occurred  at  Trieste. 
That  was  met  by  certain  contradictions  which  induced 
him  not  to  dwell  upon  it.  He  would  now  offer  a  few 
observations  upon  the  indecent  familiarities  which  were 
alleged  to  have  taken  place  at  the  Barona  and  the  Villa 
d'Este ;  and,  in  looking  to  this  part  of  the  case,  be  would 
throw  out  of  his  consideration  every  thing  alleged  for 
the  bill  which  was  of  a  doubtful  character.  He  would 
allow  no  such  evidence  to  have  any  weight  with  him  in 
the  vote  which  he  was  about  to  give.  Some  stress  bad  beea 
laid  upon  the  circumstance  of  Sacchi's  change  of  name, 
but  this  circumstance  he  did  not  think  by  any  means 
sufficient  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  his  testimony.  He  would 
admit  that  his  evidence  was  at  variance  with  that  given 
by  Carlo  Forti ;  but  it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  Carlo  Forti  himself  was  not  supported  in  his  genera) 
evidence  by  any  other  witness  for  the  defence,  and  that 
he  had  been  mistaken  wholly  as  to  the  place  where  be 
was  hired.  It  further  appeared  that  in  Sacchi's  evidence 
he  was  not  so  far  mistaken  as  was  alleged  in  his  account 
of  the  blinds  of  the  carriage,  for  the  Italian  word  for 
curtain  and  spring-blind  was  the  same.  However,  as 
the  evidence  of  Saccbi  had  cast  a  doubt  upon  it,  he  was 
willing  that  it  should  be  thrown  out  of  the  case  alto- 

J  ether.     Here  he  could  not  help  observing,  that,  if  her 
Ujesty  laboured  udder  diaadvaataf^  at  the  commenct- 
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atent -ttf  ihe  caie,  the  liad  afterwards  advantages  grenter 
ihnn  Were  ever  before  poi'sentted  by  any  indiviifunl  uader 
BccusatioD.  Afier  ilie  cluse  of  the  case  agaiiui  her,  she 
wai  allowed  a  delay,  suHicieiiC  not  only  lu  get  her  own 
witues«eB  ready,  but  to  examine  into  the  previouii  life 
.Wd  character  uf  all  those  who  hiid  oppeared  in  support 
.of  the  bill.  When  this  delay  was  allowed,  lie  hiid  iieard 
Cbeoprnions  of  pioFesaional  men,  thnt  it  was  cilciiLited 
lo  defeat  ibe  ends  of  justice,  inHimuch  as  it  would  give 
MV  opportunity  for  what  was  called  the  loaiiufatuuring 
of  evidence.  Be  that,  however,  lu  it  might,  Iter  Ma- 
jesty'* counsel  liiid  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the 
character  of  all  the  witnesses  examined.  She  hiid  her 
'^genli  at  Milan  tor  that  purpose,  and  ai^tive  ngenid,  no 
doubt,  whose  business  it  was  tu  incjuire  into  the  previous 
Kfip  ADd  situation  of  all  the  witnesses,  and  to  contradict 
them  .at  their  lordships'  bar,  if  contradiction  could  be 
given;  and  in  two  instances,  indeed,  their  lordships  had 
■aeen  thai  atteoiptf  of  that  kind  were  made.  Nuiwith- 
Kanding  ttii%  however,  there  were  not  fewer  tiian  ^evcii 
wiinesies  who  swore  to  indecent  familinritles,  and  wiiose 
evidence  and  character  were  uuimpeiiehed.  Four  uf 
tfaein  were  not  nsked  whether  they  had  ever  couimuni- 
.c^ted  the  circumstances  they  had  sworn  (o  bet'ure :  three 
ethers  were  nsked  thiit,  and  one  of  ihem  snid  that  he  had 
mentioned  it  to  ilie  facioi'sson,  who  mi^ht  hHve  bteti 
called,  but  who  was  not  called,  to  contrndiet  him,  if  liie 
-account  he  gave  was  false.  Thea  he  would  iisk  whether 
their  lordships  were  to  throw  the  testimony  of  these 
aeven  nnimpeached  witnesses,  swenring  positive  to  strong 
facts,  out  of  the  case  i  Was  iheir  evidence  such  as 
would  not  weigh  in  any  court  of  justice  i  Let  them 
loelc  at  the  testimony  of  Giuseppe  Galli,  and  at  that  uf 
.Finetti.  The  former  was  not  a  common  servuni,  hut  ihe 
principal  waiter  at  the  inn,  and  he  swore  to  indecent 
familiarities,  some  of  whicli  took  ploce  in  the  presence 
of  ten  other  persons,  none  of  whom  were  called  to  con- 
tradict him..  He  now  returned  to  the 'Conduct  of  hec 
Royal  Highness  at  the  Villa  d'Este;  and  heie  he  should 
say  that  it  was  with  pain  that  he  could  bring  hlinselt'  to 
jemark  on  any  amusement  in  which  her  Uoyal  HijflinesB 
WH  pleased  to  indulge;  hut  it  did  appear  in  evidence 
that  her  Royal  Highness  performed  on  a  iheutrc,  not 
before  her  equals,  or  associated  with  them,  but  in  com- 
|>any  with  her  servants,  and  before  800  s^ecuv^i^^t 
De/.  Part  3.]  4  k 
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strangers  to  her.  He  would  ask  ft  as  this  the  digDified 
conduct  that  became  her  Roj'al  Highness,  as  wife  of  the 
Prince  Regent  of  £nglaiKl  ?  Was  it  not,  oq  the  cod- 
trary,  degrading  to  a  person  in  her  exalted  situation  f 
It  was  not  at  the  Villa  d'Este  alone  that  such  exhibitions 
were  made,  for  similar  scenes  look  |ilace  at  the  Barona. 
He  was  aware  that  contradictory  testimony  existed  tts 
to  the  character  of  those  amusements:  but  taking  the 
evidence  of  one  of  the  Queen's  witnesses  there,  it  was  in 
proof  that  a  strong  disinclination  was  evinced  on  the 
part  of  certain  persons  to  be  present  at  thera.  Vassal! 
was  asked  whether  the  wife  of  Tomasia  was  present,  and 
he  answered^  yes,  but  not  his  daughter.  He  would  now 
offer  -one  or  two  observations  as  to  the  exclusion  of 
Bergami's  wife  from  any  participation  in  her  Royal' 
Highness's  favour,  which  had  been  so  largely  lavished 
on  hrm  and  his  other  relatives.  A  noble  earl  on  the 
other  side  had  said  that  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing, 
in  hirine  servants,  to  have  a  reluctance  to  take  man 
and  wife  into  the  same  service,  and  that,  where  the 
husband  was  hired,  there  was  frequently  an  objection  to 
taking  the  wife.  This  he  did  not  mean  to  deny;  hot 
his  objection  here  was  not  to  the  exclusion  of  Bergami's 
wife,  but  to  the  admission  of  every  member  of  Bergami's 
family  into  her  Royal  Highnesses  service  except  her. 
She  alone,  of  almost  all  his  relatives,  was  the  only  one 
who  was  not  admitted  to  the  service,  or  to  the  residence 
of  the  Princess:  and  when,  on  one  occasion,  she  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  Barona,  on  the  arrival  of  her  Royal 
Highness  she  was  obliged  to  run  out  of  the  woy  as  fast 
as  she  could.  It  was  said  that  Demont  might  have 
proved  more.  How  could  she?  She  herself  hud  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  it,  for  she  said  that  it  was  the 
usual  practice  of  her  Royal  Highness  when  she  dis* 
missed  her  attendants  at  night  to  follow  them  to  the 
door,  and  lock  them  out.  When  their  lordships  looked 
to  these  circumstances,  and  when  they  recorred  to  what 
took  place  at  Syracuse  on  the  celebration  of  Ber^ami's 
birth-day,  could  they  doubt  of  the  kind  of  intimacy 
which  subsisted  between  the  parties?  This  was  further 
confirmed  by  what  Demont  mentioned  in  her  letter, 
where  she  thanked  her  Royal  Highne^^s  and  the  Baron 
for  'heir  kindness  and  attention  to  her.  He  asked  their 
lordships  what  conclusion  could  they  draw  from  those 
•instances  of  familiarity  ?  and  when  to  these  they  joina4 


tbe  fact  of  her  RoytA  Highness  having  slept  under  the 
lent  with  this  mna  for  SO,  iO,  or  even  10  nights,  for  the 
nambertvas  immBterial,  he  asked  agaia  what  ioierence 
could  they  draw  from  -those  facts,  ur  by  what  human 
me^Ds  could  they  account  for  ihem  unless  by  the  violent 
pusion  entertained  by  her  Royal  Highness  uir  Bergami  f 
a  p&asion  which  created  every  opportunity  of  gratifying 
itself;  and  those  opportunities  having  been  created,  he 
maiDtaiaed  that  the  inl'erence  in  Ihw  and  in  fact  was,  that 
the  crime  must  have  been  committed.  In  this  view  of 
tbe  Cftse  he  would  stiy,  if  in  a  jury-box  and  on  his  oath 
before  God,  ihat,  if  ever  there  was  a  case  of  adulterous 
iDtercourse  clearly  and  fully  established,  it  was  that  now 
before  their  lordships.  He  now  came  to  oft'er  a  few  re- 
itiarka  oo  another  part  of  the  case,  which  perhaps  be- 
loDged  more  properly  to  atiothcr  stage  of  the  bill. 
tint,  it  was  objected  that  this  was  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties :  this  was,  lie  admitted,  a  bad  name ;  but  what 
WM  the  nature  of  ilie  present  proceeding  I  Look  at  it  ta 
■U  eSects.  Wus  it  worse  io  its  consequences  than  any 
of  those  divorce  bills  wiiich  tbeir  lordbhips  were  in  ihe 
COOltanihabit  of  passing^  Supposing  the  case  of  the  wife 
of  one  of  their  lurdsiiips,  or  any  of  their  ancestors,  bad 
sbe  unfortunaiely  betiome  the  object  of  a  hill  of  divorce, 
would  she  not  have  been  as  degraded,  as  deprived  of  ail 
ber  rights,  privileges,  iind  prerogative* — would  site  not 
become  as  dishunoured  and  disgraced  as  the  Queeu 
could  be  in  the  present  case?  Oh  but.  It  wus  said,  "  iii 
Mcb  case  there  would  he  a  different  decision— a  previous 
decision  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  He  said,  not  nc» 
cessarily,  ihelr  lordships  had  passed  bills  without  the  in- 
terference of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  decision  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  as  a  genera]  rule,  was  a  good 
one  where  it  could  be  hud  ;  but  it  could  not  be  had  in 
the  present  instance,  and  therefore  it  was  not  essential. 
Tbeir  lordships  were  also  told,  that  in  an  ordinary  di- 
vorce case,  the  party  accused  would  have  the  ri^i^ht  of 
recrimioaiion.  'I'hut  right,  he  contended,  would  be  of 
oo  advantage  in  the  present  instimce.  This  wus  not  iin  " 
ordinary  case.  It  was  not  the  case  of  a  private  indivi-. 
dual.  Independently  of  her  character  uf  a  wife,  ber 
Majesty  had  to  support  her  character  as  Queen.  Her 
■iiuation  was  a  public  o[ie,  and  sbe  had  tuken  it  with 
all  ihc  public  duties  and  responsibiliiirs  attached  to 
it.  In  tbe  bill  now  before  the  House,  v^«i«  "Wft^k 
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noiliing  different  from  ordinary  bilh  oF  divorce,  ex- 
cept that  in  some  instances  those  bills  were  visited 
upon  individuals  who  were  not  the  aggressors,  and 
who  possessed  not  the  power  of  resisting,  upon  per- 
sons who  could  not  command  the  extensive  influence 
of  hi^h  rank  or  of  great  popularity.  He  now  came 
to  another  objection  to  the  bill.  A  nfoblc  friend  of 
his  had,  without  entering  into  the  question  of  guilt  or 
innocence,  contended  that  the  bill  was  inexpedient.  In 
the  observations  he  (Lord  Ltverpooi)  should  make  upon 
this  part  of  the  ca^e,  he  would  address  himself  solely  to 
those  noble  lords  who  thought  with  him  that  her  Ma- 
jesty's guilt  was  proved,  for  all  who  thought  her  inno- 
cent, or  that  her  guilt  was  not  sufficiently  established, 
Atere  bound  under  all  circumstances  to  vote  against  the 
hill.  He  remembered  that  a  case  which  occurred  a  few 
years  ago,  of  a  criminal  intercourse  between  a  lady^and 
her  servant,  occasioned  no  very  inconsiderable  sensation 
in  the  public,  in  consequence  of  the  difference  of  rank 
"between  the  parties.  The  crime  was  very  naturally  con^- 
sidtTcd  much  aggravated,  and  the  lady  still  more  de- 
graded, by  having  descended  to  an  intercourse  with  her 
own  servant.  How  much  more  would  not  such  a  feeling 
prevail  in  the  present  case?  Was  there  not  a  greater 
difference  of  rank  between  her  Royal  Highness  and  her 
courier  ?  He  did  not  wish  to  prejudice  the  cause  of  the 
Qneen  by  any  comparison ;  but,  if  their  lordships 
thoiiglit  l)er  guilty,  it  was  impossible  for  them  not  to 
believe  her  degraded  and  debased,  and  therefore  un6t  to 
continue  in  the  exalted  rank,  and  enjoy  the  many  high 
hononrs  and  dignities,  of  Queen  of  these  realms.  The 
noble  earl  had  advened  to  the  clamour  which  had  been 
raised  upon  this  subject,  and  to  the  public  discontents 
wbieh  the  measure  would  create.  It  was  also  very  truly 
stated  by  counsel  at  the  bar,  that  there  were  disaffected 
men  who  converted  this  subject  into  an  insirumetit  of 
their  own  seditious  purposes.  Undoubtedly  every  griev- 
ance, every  public  misfortune,  in  times  like  the  present, 
would  only  serve  to  increase  the  exertions  of  tlio«c  who 
entertained  designs  hostile  to  the  consiitntioiu  He  did 
not  mean  to  prejudice  the  case  of  the  Queen  when  he 
attributed  such  views  to  some  of  those  who  surrounded 
her;  but  would  to  God  he  could  say  that  she  was  free 
k  from  all  participation  in  their  acts  !  But,  when  he  looked 
lat  most  of  the  answers  which  had  been  returned  tt)  tlie 


addrMsei  presented,  be  would  atk  any  man  whether  a' 
WomiiD,  conscious*  of  innocence,  would  ever  li;ive  of- 
fered, adopted,  or  iiittliori;:i?d  such  answeri  f  If  really 
innocent,  she  would  have  aUided  by  the  aentimenis  ex- 
pressed in  her  answer  to  ihe  flr^t  fiddres»,  in  which  she 
said  that  she  came  to  vindtcntv  her  own  character,  and 
desired  thai  her  cause  might  not  be  mixed  op  wiih  any 
political  question.  With  regard  lo  his  intention  of 
voting  on  this  occasion,  it  wns  a  subject  wiiich  had  not 
escaped  him,  and  lie  hnd  therefore  referred  Imek  to  the 
conduct  of  persons  who  hiicl  held  the  snme  oAice  which 
he  now  tilled  in  former  cases  of  a  similar  kind.  It  ap- 
peared, upon  thai  reference,  that  they  had  never  thought 
It  inconsistent  with  ibeir  duty  as  ministers,  or  with  their 
honour  as  peers,  to  vote  upon  such  occa>ions.  Som« 
allusions  had  been  made  to  the  part  which  the  judges 
had  taken  in  the  course  of  this  investigation.  1'o  him> 
self  it  had  been  the  source  of  great  satisfaction  thiit  the 
trial  bad  tskea  place  in  the  presence  of  the  judges  of 
the  land,  and  it  gave  him  additional  satisfaction  lo  re- 
flect that  they  were  also  present  at  the  debates  arising 
ODt  of  it.  He  had  felt  that  their  presence  must  operate 
as  a  check  tipon  himself  if  he  should  be  about  lo  ad. 
ranee  any  thing  erroneous,  any  ihiug  in  opposition  to 
the  principles  uf  truth  and  justice.  It  whs  most  satis* 
factory  to  him  to  consider  that  the  whole  of  these  pro- 
ceedings  had  been  open  to  their  judgment,  to  the  judg* 
ment  of  the  profession  of  which  they  were  the  hends, 
and  to  the  Judgment  of  the  public  at  large  ;  and  he  would 
appeal  to  Him  who  alone  knew  the  secrets  of  all  benrts, 
and  who  could  alone  perlinps  unravel  nil  the  mysteries 
of  this  case,  whether  his  own  conchision  was  not  true; 
or,  if  not  true,  whether  it  was  not  founded  in  integrity, 
in  a  disposition  to  temper  justice  with  mercy,  in  a  desire 
to  inflict  no  punishmem  beyond  what  the  neressity  of 
the  cnse  required,  and  in  ;i  sense  uf  what  was  equal!}' 
due  to.the  crown  and  to  the  couiiiry. 

Lord  Arden  wished  the  bill  to  be  withdrawn,  and  thttt 
iheiense  of  the  House  might  be  taken  un-this  question 
in  some  other  way.  He  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  wiiich  he 
owed  to  his  King  lo  oppose  the  second  reading  of  this 
bill :  its  rejection  would  relieve  his  MHJe*ty  from  a  cer- 
tain decree  of  odium,  and  ministers  themselves  from  a 
heavy  weight  of  responsibility. 

hord  Falmouth  strongly  objected  ya  tbe  ^eu&\  'jmv  «\ 
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the  bill^ie  meant  to  the  clause  of  divorce.  He  coulcf 
uot  vote  for  the  bill  uotil  that  clause  was  expunged ;  and 
he  hoped  there  was  some  mode  of  effecting  it*  The 
Queen,  if  guilty,  did  not  appear  to  him  to  have  com- 
mitted any  offence  against  the  state,  nor  to  have  for- 
feited, the  lights  possessed  by  every  other  married  woman. 
He  considered  the  bill,  as  it  now  stood,  to  be  pregnant 
with  evil  and  public  mischief;  and  he  knew  that  he 
»poke  the  sentiments  of  many  other  noble  lords.  They, 
however,  would  act  for  themselves;  but  he  wished,  for 
one,  to  be  clearly  understood  that,  if  the  difficulty  uf 
removing  this  clause  was  found  to  be  insuperable^  he  must 
oppose  the  second  reading. 

llu  Earl  of  Harrowhif  observed,  that  it  was  far  from 
liis  intentioa  to  enter  into  any  argument  upon  the  clause 
in  question  at  this  stage  of  the  bill.  AliDough  be  cer- 
tainly had  concurred  in  introducing  the  bill  in  its  present 
shape,  yet,  if  it  should  be  proposed  .in  the  committee  to 
abandon  the  clause  of  the  divorce,  he  should  himself 
"vote  for  its  omission. 

The  Earl  of  Laufhrdah  declared  that  it  was  his  in« 
tention  to  be  heard  in  the  committee  against  that  clause. 

Lord  Ellenboroiigh  observed,  that  as  one  of  those  who 
bad  concurred  with  the  secret  committee  in  recommend<v 
ing  a  solentn  inquiry — as  one  who  had  agreed  that  it 
would  be  best  carried  ou  in  a  legislative  form,  and  that 
the  mode  of  proceeding  actually  adopted  was  the  most 
convenient — as  one,  also,  who  had  supported  the  bill  on 
its  iirst  reading,  but  who  now  thought  it  highly  inexpe- 
dient and  detriuiental  to  the  public  interests  that  it  should 
proceed  any  further— he  felt  a  natural  desire  to  state 
briefly  the  grounds  of  his  present  opinion.  It  had  been 
said  that  no  one  ought  to  vote  for  the  bill  who  did  nut 
think  the  Queen  guilty ;  to  which  he  would  beg  leave  to 
add,  that  all  who  might  vote  against  it  did  not  think  tlie 
Queen  innocent.  They  had  been  exhorted  to  ''  be  just, 
and  fear  not;"  a  maxim  which  he  would  amend  by  say- 
ing, *'  be  politic  as  well  as  just.''  He  had  understood  a 
Doble  lord  (Arden)  to  express  a  wish,  either  that  the  pre- 
amble should  be  greatly  modified,  or  that  the  sense  of 
the  House  should  be  expressed  in  some  other  way.  if 
any  change  was  to  take  place  in  the  course  which  they 
were  pursuing,  the  time  and  proper  point  for  it  had  now 
fe^rived.  tie  certainly  had  expected  that  the  guilt 
^^rged  would  be  proved  by  evidence  so  clear,  so  qn- 
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-stnpicions,  to  untainted,  and  bo  irreiistibtp,  that  no  plain 
man  could  refuse  to  yield  it  implicit  credit.  He  hod  ex- 
pected ibat  it  would  produces  mHteriiii  change  in  tlie 
opinion  of  the  public,  nnd  had  thought  that  the  inves- 
tigation, both  in  ila  progress  Mnd  result,  would  harmonize 
with  (he  national  fettling.  It  .ippeared  to  him  that  in 
•ome  respects  guilt  was  vleurly  proved,  and  that  several 
■DAierial  allegntiuni  had  been  tubsiautiated.  Otiiers  were 
certainly  not  made  out  to  bis  aaiisl'uciion,  and  he  waa 
uowilling  to  vote  tor  a  bill  oT  this  description  if  it  rented 
at  all  upon  suspicious  testimony.  His  chief  reluctance, 
however,  to  give  any  further  support  to  this  measure 
arose  from  the  strong  and  almost  universal  reeling  which 
exiaied  against  iu  '1  he  bill  was  intended  to  affix  a  mark 
of  infamy,  but'  what  was  the  probable  consequence  if 
it  passed  i  It  would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  violence  ; 
it  would  not  produce  its  effect;  it  would  cause  a  re-ac- 
tion, and  bring  about  a  result  directly  opposite  to  those 
-*iewi  with  which  alone  it  could  be  entertained.  With 
these  considerations  he  felt  himself  impelled  by  a  sense 
of  duly  to  vote  against  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 
But,  whilst  he  entertained  this  opinion,  he  should  think 
it  most  inexpedient,  he  should  think  it  a  great  desertion 
of  duty  on  the  part  of  that  House,  if,  after  what  tbey 
had  learned  of  the  Queen's  conduct,  they  were  to  pass 
over  it  without  censure.  The  Queen  of  England  was  a 
public  character;  she  exercised  high  functions:  he 
meant  not  that  she  was  to  advise  or  act  in  the  adminis- 
uatioo  of  public  affairs ;  but  that  she  stood  forth  in  the 
public  view  as  a  model  and  example  of  female  conduct. 
All  that  was  required  of  her  was  that  she  should  be  a 
correct  model  and  exatnple  in  this  respect ;  and  in  this 
respect  it  was  that  the  pteaenl  Queen  utterly  failed. 
£very  unprejudiced  man  who  bad  heard  the  evidence* 
every  man  who  lived  ut  all  in  the  world,  would  admit 
ihat  the  Queen  was  one  of  the  last  women  whom  he 
would  wish  his  wife  to  resemble— one  of  the  last  whom 
the  father  of  a  family  would  propose  as  an  exatnple  to 
biadanghtera.  It  was  obvious,  tlien,  that  she  could  not 
adeqaaiefy  perform  tlie  offices  belonging  to  her  station  t 
btit  then  the  question  assumed  a  new  aspect,  when  it  was 
coaaidered  that  these  functions  were  inherent  in  her  as 
Qneen,  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  deprive  her  of  them. 
To  him  it  appeared  clear  that  another  course  wa4  open, 
and  ibat  none  could  b«  more  constitutxonftV  vV&&  Va  ft.V 
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dr^ss  ihe  King  on  the  conduct  of  any  high  public  faoc* 
tionary  ;  nope  more  natural  than,  in  a  case  Uke  this,  lo 
state  in  that  address  tlie  substance  of  the  evidence  which, 
in  conformity  with  the  royal  messagej  they  had  taken^ 
and  then  to  state  their  own  conclusion,  that  the  Queen's 
conduct  had  been  derogatory  to  her  high  rank,  incon- 
sistent with  the  delicacy  of  female  virtue,  and  such  as 
to  cast  an  indelible  suspicion  on  her  honour  and  cha- 
racter. By  this  means  the  national  manners  and  virtue 
might  be  preserved  hs  eAectually  ns  by  the  bill  itself. 
There  was  also  a  parliamentary  mode  of  restraining  the 
Queen  in  the  exerciae  of  her  prerogatives,  by.  limiting 
her  allowance.  He  did  think  there  was  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity, if  they  wished  to  pay  due  respect  to  female 
virtue,  for  visiting  her  wiih  some  censure*  Female 
virtue  was  one  of  the  great  points  of  superiority  which 
we  enjoyed  over  other  countries.  It  was  of  the  highest 
importance  in  maintaining  our  superiority  in  other  re- 
spects. What  was  ahe  love  of  country  but  the  love  of 
home ;  and  how  could  the  love  of  home  exist  without 
domestic  confidenoe  i  It  was  important  to  the  national 
character  not  to  sufl'er  the  Queen's  conduct  to  pass  with- 
out observation,  not  to  suffer  it  to  go  .forth  to  £urope 
that  the  fact  of  her  sleeping  for  five  weeks  under  the 
same  tent  with  a  iiieuial  servant  created  no  suspicion  iu 
this  country.  He  had  heard  of  £nglish  Princesses  who 
likewise  had  their  paramours-^a  Mortimer,  a  Leicester, 
or  an  Essex — men  of  high  birth  and  distinguished  qtia* 
lities — men  unlike  in  every  particular  to  the  base  object 
about  whom  they  had  heard  so  much* 

«  Lust,  thro*  some  certain  strainers  well  refin'd, 
U  geiitle  love,  aiul  charms  all  womankincU" 

JBut  lust  and  love  were  indeed  very  different  passions, 
and  where  was  the  love  here  ?  Love  for  the  fellow-ser- 
vant of  Majochi !  What  could  be  his  topics  of  con- 
versation; Drawn,  he  must  presume,  from  an.experi* 
ence  gathered  in  the  stable,  and  from  the  society,  at 
best,  of  the  upper  servants.  He  must  say  thai  he  viewed 
the  Queen's  conduct  towards  this  man  with  anqualified 
tiiid  unutterable  disgust.  The  reserve  and  distance 
usually  observed  between  the  different  ranks  of  society 
were  not  unmeaning  forms,  but  were  as  useful  as  ibey 
.were  natural  and  hecoraing;  and  therefore  he  couid  not 
/illow  ihe  conduct  of  the  Queen  to  pass,  as  far  as  her 
mexiial  servant  was  concerned,  withoiu  the  expression  of 
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bis  opinioQ  tliat  it  wns  infamous  ant)  degrading  in  llie 
Extreme.  Bat,  while  he  expressed  tlial  opinion,  ne  must 
sajr  a  few  words  on  tlie  suliject  of  the  mensare  now 
before  tiieir  lordships.  Thej  were  told  thni  it  was  due 
to  the  Qaeen  that  they  should  say  guilty  or  not  guilty. 
If  the  Qaeeo  were  innocent,  she  hnd  a  lair  claim  on 
them  to  pronounce  a  verdict  of  ncquiital ;  but  if  guihy, 
was  it  necessary  or  expedient  to  enforce  from  tnem  ii 
declaration  of  that  guilt,  in  the  manner  now  proposed  ? 
If  the  charges  agBini<t  the  Queen,  as  staled  in  the  report 
of  the  secret  committee,  had  been  founded  on  indis- 
putable evidence,  then  it  would  have  been  expedient  to 
Sass  this  bill ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  nny  such  expe- 
iency  existed,  considering  tlie  circumstances  under 
which  tiie  evidence  now  appeared.  Their  lordships 
■hould  recollect  that  they  were  bro6ght  to  this  question, 
aot  whether  this  particular  legislative  measure  should 
pass,  but  whether  any  legislative  measure  should  be  re- 
sorted toon  this  occasion  !  For  his  own  part  he  thought, 
lookiog  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  country  was 
placed,  that  they  could  not  proceed  to  any  legislative 
enactment.  He  felt  mnch  surprised  when  he  heard  a 
modification  of  the  bill  spoken  of.  Modification  was 
impossible.  They  might  strike  out  one  part  of  the  bill ; 
but,  in  effect,  this  would  not  be  a  mndihcalion.  Could 
there  be  any  modification  of  the  divorce  clause  ?  or 
could  their  lordships  take  from  the  Queen  certain  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities,  nnd  leave  her  in  the  posaes- 
sion  ot  others  ?  Then,  with  regard  to  the  preninble — 
it  was  to  support  the  whole  superstructure  of  divorce 
and  degradation.  But,  strike  away  one  part,  and  it  w.iv 
impossible  that  it  could  bear  both  ;  and  then  they  at 
once  came  to  a  matter  of  enacinicnt,  which,  by  this 
alteration  of  the  preamble,  could  uot  be  supported. 
Bi^herto  the  condact  of  that  House  had  been  viewed 
with  suspicion.  But,  in  this  instance,  tliey  had  reclaim- 
ed and  sustained  that  high  citaracler  which  was  justly 
dae  to  them.  He  trnsted  that  there  w.is  not  a  man  who 
bad  heard  the  evidence  given  at  iheir  b;ir,  and  seen  the 
manner  in  which  this  trial  had  been  conducted,  who 
would,  if  his  life  and  honour  were  at  stake,  desire  a 
more  just  and  impartial  tribunal  th.-tu  the  House  of 
Lords.  Their  lordships  had  pmceeded  with  calmness 
and  dignity;  the  course  ilii^y  had  tiiken  had  not  hem 
objected  to  by  petiticuk}  and  the  '^mbhC:  V\%<)i  nvi'vu&'iut 
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tlieir  decision  with  the  greatest  tranquillity  and  con* 
fidencci  being  assured  that  their  lordships  would  delWec 
a  sincere  and  well-founded  opinion.     But^  although  be 
adoiiited    that   there  were  occasions  on   which  it  was 
highly  necessary  for  the  general  advantage  that  parlia* 
uient  should  act  contrary  to  what  appeared  to  be  th# 
public    opinion — although    he   tiiuuglu   the   great   um 
of  parliament,  and  particularly  of  the  Houge  of  Lordsi 
was  to  correct  public  opinion,  under  peculiar  circum* 
stances^   instead   of  being  swayed    by    it— -although  ht. 
conceived   they   were  not,  on   all  ocrasions,  to  follow 
rather  than   to  direct  the  public  mind — stilly  granting 
this»  he  was  of  opinion  that  nothing  was  of  so  nioch 
importance  to  give  strength  and  firmness  to  the  state  a* 
that  general  coincidence  of  feeling  between  parliament 
and  the  country  whkh  imparted  real  health  and  vigoar 
to   the  constitution.      Mow   long,    he   asked,  was   thia 
painful  subject  to  be  kept  before  the  public  ?   How  long 
was  public  business  to  be  neglected  ?   Bow  long  were 
the  functions  of  government  to   be  suspended  ?     How 
long  were  the  basest  passions  of  the  worst  of  men  to  be 
allowed  their  fairest  onset  against  all  that  was  goo<l  and 
estimable  in  society  ?     If  ministers  demanded  a  justifi- 
cation for  bringing  this  subject  before  the  couutryi  he 
would  give  it  to  theiu — not  from   favour,  but  from  a 
sense  of  duty.     He  thought  they  were  justified  in  acting 
as  they  had  done,  after  considering  the  evidence  that 
was  laid  before  them.     He  knew  of  no  mode  in  which 
it  was  possible  to  express  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
Queen,  or  their  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  mini^ters,  sq 
inconvenient  and  so  unsatisfactory  as  by  pressing  the 
second  reading  of  this  bill.     Was  there  any  noble  lord 
who  really  believed  that  thi^  bill  would  ever  become  a 
law  I  He  did  not  think  there  was.     And,  if  that  were  the 
case,  in  what  situation  were  their  lordships  placed  f  They 
were  asked,  on  moral  conviction,  and  on  judicial  con- 
viction, to   proceed  to  the  second  reading  of  this  bill, 
hostile  as  it  was  to  the  feeling  of  the  country,  severe  io 
its  operation,  and  scarcely  justifiable  under  any  circum- 
stances— a  measure  not  intended  to  effect  its  ostensible 
object ;  but  merely  to  express  an  opinion,  contrary  to 
that  of  the  people,  and  which  might  as  well  be  express* 
ed  by  an  address  to  the  throne.     Anxious  as  he  was  for 
the  iionour  of  that  House— •feeling   as  he  did    that  iti 
power  was  esseatially    nece&sary    for    preserving   the 
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iwUnce  of  the  constitnlion— contidering  the  peculinr 
Biitare  or  thia  mensure,  which  imiieratively  calk'i  ou 
■hem  to  uct  in  the  spirit  of  justice  ujid  sound  policy—' 
miadrnl  also  oK  ilie  circiiiixiiances  liint  might  Ruw  tVoiii 
it* eoActment,  he  would  tindoubudly  f;ive  his  vote  ngaiiist 
the  second  rendiDg  ot'  this  bill.  But  lie  trusted  ihs 
Honte  vould  not  sepHnite  without  n  verj  stroog  ex- 
preanion  of  their  lordships'  feeling  and  opinion  ott  ihe 
snbject  of  the  Queen's  conduct,  t'uuitded  on  the  un- 
touched part  of  the  evidence — on  that  porlinn  of  it 
which  was  not  suspected,  imd  which  no  nmn  could  deny> 
This,  be  linuly  believed,  was  the  snfest  course  ;  nnd  the 
conrae,  also,  which  was  best  for  the  interest  of  public 
■DOfals,  because  it  was  the  most  cousisient  with  public 
opinion. 

Lord  A^burton  was  convinced  that  (here  were  reasons 
which  should  induce  iheir  lordships  not  to  pass  the  bill. 
Thia  was  an  rx  pott /ado  bill,  and  that  ;dont;,  he  humbly 
conceived,  was  of  ilself  sufficient  to  ciuise  it  to  he  thrown 
out.  There  were  four  instances  in  the  history  of  this 
country  of  the  enactment  of  ex  post  facto  laws,  and 
they  were  uniformly  condemned.  TImi  of  Ihe  Earl  of 
Straffoid,  in  the  reign  of  Chailei  I.,  winch,  if  he  did  not 
greatly  mistake,  was  ordered  at  the  Kesioration  lo  be 
expunged — the  case  of  die  Earl  of  Cisrciidon,  wliich 
was  repealed  in  the  time  of  Charles  li.— -that,  of  Dr. 
Atterbury,  Bisliopof  Rochester,  in  tlie  reign  of  George/, 
■■^nd  that  of  Sir  J.  Fenwiek.  These  ca^es  were  nil  held 
to  be  bad  precedents;  and  he  was  nstonivht;d,  consider^ 
ing  the  peculiar  features  of  the  present  case,  that  they 
should  liHve  been  followed.  How  aiood  the  case?  The 
noble  eart  opposite,  and  other  persons  wtio  composed  his 
Majesty's  administration,  with  a  full  knowledge  oi  the 
facts  alleged  against  the  Queen — vith  as  great  a  know- 
ledge of  tliose  tacts  as  an  accurate  ncfjuainLance  with  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  could  possibly  give — entered  into 
a  uegoiiation  with  her  Majesty,  offering  hi-r  50,000/. 
fr-year,  on  condition  of  her  remaining  abroad.  Now, 
ibiB  being  the  case,  it  seemed  to  him  that,  though  thi» 
Ul),  technically  speaking,  professed  to  deprive  her  Ma- 
jnty  of  her  privileges  and  immunities,  on  account  of  a 
series  of  raiscoodact,  yet  it  did,  in  fact,  go  to  deprive 
btr  of  Ihem  because  she  had  exercised  her  undoubted 
light  of  coming  to  Great  Britain.  The  bill,  in  Ins 
tfrntjUt  was  contrary  to  the  known  and  ie«;o^nwe& 
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principles  of  the  British  constitution  ;  because  tboise 
^vvho  were  to  decide  on  it  exercised  a  variety  of  dis- 
cordant and  anomalous  functions.  Their  lordships  had 
lived  in  very  troublesome  times,  when  many  examples 
had  been  set  of  a  dangerous  nature — they  oughi^  there* 
fore^  to  act  with  caution ;  and  to  take  care  that  they 
did  not  add  another.  If  the  bill  were  passed^  the  Dake 
of  York  and  several  other  illustrious  personages  would 
be  thrown  further  back  from  the  succession,  and  de- 
prived of  rights  which  were  as  sacred  as  those  of  bis 
Majesty. 

Ijord  Erskine  said  he  had  yesterday  run  the  risk  of 
increasing  his  severe  indisposition  by  coming  down  Co 
the  House  to  address  their  lordships,  just  as  his  noble 
friend  (Earl  Grey)  had  commenced  his  admirable  speech^ 
so  distinguislied  by  eloquence,  and  so  remarkable  for 
the  knowledge  and  recollection  which  it  displayed  of 
all  the  facts  on  which  the  bill  was  founded.  Havinff 
formed  an  opinion  as  to  the  result  of  the  evidence  di^ 
ferent  from  that  which  the  noble  earl  (Lauderdale)  who 
had  spoken  on  a  previous  day  entertained,  he  would 
now  endeavour,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  to  state  the 
grounds  on  \^hich  his  opinion  was  founded.  He  did  not 
know  how  he  could  do  this  with  so  much  effect  as  by 

f:oing  back  to  the  pursuits  of  the  earliest  period  of  his 
ife.  He  did  not  mean  to  act  as  a  counsel,  but  he 
livould  suppose  that  he  was  a  judge,  and  he  would  sum 
up  to  their  lordships,  looking  upon  them  as  a  jury,  in 
the  same  way  as  a  chief  justice  would  do  in  a  court 
of  law.  In  the  outset  he  would  call  on  them  to  recol- 
lect that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  action 
and  indictment,  and,  as  they  were  bound  to  look  at 
the  case  in  the  most  favourable  way,  he  would  sum  up 
as  if  it  were  an  action  for  damages,  and  consider  all  the 
proof  by  which  that  action  was  sustained.  Before  he 
proceeded  further,  he  would  advert  to  au  observatioa 
which  had  fallen  from  the  noble  earl  (Lauderdale), 
and  which  would  not  come  in  with  propriety  in  the 
address  which,  on  such  an  occasion,  he  would  deliver 
in  a  court  of  law.  The  noble  earl  had  defended, 
in  the  strongest  manner,  the  legality  and  admissibi- 
lity of  the  evidence  that  had  been  adduced.  On  this 
point  tie  would  refer  to  the  opinion  of  Hume  the  his* 
torian,  who,  speaking  of  the  Earl  of  Straff^ord's  case, 
>::iid,    "This  is  a  species  of  treason  discovered  by  the 
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which,  they  have  iDvented  a  new  kind  of  proof^- 
tbatof  accumulative  or  cnnatruclive  evidence,"  Might 
he  DOt  aslk  their  lordsliipa  whether  there  ever  was  >uch 
■D  ioEtaDce  of  tlie  production  of  accumulative  and 
conitrnclive  evideuce  as  the  ptescnt  cusc  displayed? 
Every  thing  proceeded  od  ii.  No  one  could  say  that 
there  was  any  real  proof  of  aduheiy— «U  was  supported 
by  iDferetice.  He  would  now  proceed  to  address  their 
lordships,  as  if  he  were  a  judge  in  acourt  of  law;  and 
he  was  extremely  glad  to  see  a  number  of  the  learned 
jadget  present  on  this  occasion.  He  was  afraid,  from 
the  nature  of  the  speech  he  was  about  to  deliver,  that 
be  would  not  be  able  to  attract  their  lordships'  atLention. 
He  could  not  give  to  his  address  the  characteristic 
warmth  of  senatorial  eloquence,  because,  as  he  assumed 
the  character  of  a  judge,  he  must  speak  coolly  and  dis- 
pamionately.  This  case  was  to  be  considered  ticoording 
to  the  analogies  of  common  luw.  But,  in  the  ouiset,  he 
must  observe  that  those  analogies  were  gros.sty  violated. 
How  else  could  the  grand  jury  who  found  the  bill  be 
admitted  to  act  with  the  petit-jury,  by  whom  the  case 
was  to  be  ultimaiely  decided  ?  He  hud  no  doubt  that 
their  lordships  felt  all  due  delicacy,  and  dismissed  all 
prejodice  from  their  minds,  on  this  occasion:  but  still 
they  enjoyed  a  most  extraordinary  power — a  power 
wholly  at  variauce  with  iheir  functions  fis  jurors; — he 
adverted  to  the  liberty  which  every  noble  loid  possessed 
to  deliver  an  able  and  eloquent  speech,  to  endeavour  to 
convince  those  about  him, that  one  party  was  guilty; 
aod,  having  done  so,  to  come  forward  and  give  bis  vote 
«n  the  question.  This  ivas  monstrous;  it  was  the  greatest 
ditadvantHge  under  which  an  accused  party  could  labour. 
He  would  suppose  ibis  to  be  an  aetioo  for  adultery 
bronght  by  some  great  peer.  The  matter  into  which 
they  would  have  to  inquire  was,  whether  the  defendant 
here  arc-used  was  guiliy  of  the  crime  of  adultery,  and 
whether  she  committed  the  act  with  a  certain  foreigner? 
The  person  implicated  in  the  alleged  crime  was  not,  as 
had  bten  said,  a  low  and  contemptible  crealure,  but  a 
man  of  undoubted  talent,  who  had  been  in  the  service 
of  a  person  of  rank  in  the  army,  and  who,  from  the 
whole  of  the  evidence,  appeared  <o  have  been  a  most 
attentive  and  well  conducted  individual.  It  was  ob- 
■erred  by  the  noble  earl  (Lauderdale)  ihnt  Bergarai  v>:m 
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Hot  a  person  who  could  claim  the  8tatioii  of  a  genitemao 
—that  be  wanted  the  fascinating  manners  of  a  gentie* 
]Dan>  and  was  only  fit  to  act  as  the  humble  Mttendant  of 
the  lady  who  hired  him.  Bat  did  not  this,  if  true,  make 
against  the  noble  earrs  argument  i  He  would  ask  which 
ot  the  two  persons— >a  gentleman,  or  a  man,  who,  though 
not  born  a  gentleman,  possessed  the  fascinating  manners 
of  one,  or  n  person  devoid  of  either  of  those  recommend-* 
ations — was  the  more  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of 
a  lady  i  Every  person  would  say  that  the  chances  were 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  former.  The  defendant 
stated,  as  her  case,  that  she  had  long  been  the  victim  of 
a  conspiracy;  that  spies  were  employed  abroad,  and  in 
this  country,  to  watch  her;  that  even  her  life  was  not 
safei  and  that  Bergami  had  been  employed  to  protect 
her.  She  had  not  been  allowed  to  go  into  evidence  of 
that  conspiracy ;  but,  nevertheless,  much  had  been 
proved.  The  evidence  so  rejected  ought,  he  conceivedi 
to  have  been  admitted,  because,  as  had  been  justly  said^ 
''  if  she  could  prove,  by  general  evidence,  the  existence 
of  a  conspiracy,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  the  defence,  the  charge  amounting  to  no  more  than 
suspicion."  To  repel  general  evidence  would  be  to  ex* 
cite  a  suspicion  that  it  was  not  meant  to  give  every  fair 
advantage  to  the  accused  before  the  jury  were  called  on 
for  their  verdict.  If  general  evidence  of  a  conspiracy 
to  defame  and  ruin  an  individual  were  not  to  be  received 
unless  it  could  be  brought  home  to  isome  particular  per- 
sons, did  it  not  inflict  a  severe  hardship  on  the  party  who 
had  suffered  by  that  cons|)iracy.  But,  in  this  case, 
though  general  evidence  was  rejected,  yet  strong  evi- 
dence in  proof  of  tlie  conspiracy  was  adduced.  It  was 
clear  th%it  the  agents  of  Vimercati  were  employed  to 
procure  evidence — that  he  examined  all  the  witnesses, 
and  got  u}>  the  ease— facts  which  carried  conviction  to 
his  mind.  A  circumstance  was  proved  by  one  of  the 
witnesses,  nothing  equal  to  which  he  ever  recollected  to 
have  heard  in  any  court  of  justice.  The  witness  swore 
**  that  an  offer  was  made  to  take  up  a  note  of  his  for 
6,00()  livres,  if  he  would  say  that  he  knew  something 
detrifpental  to  the  Queen.  If  he  did  so,  there  was  a 
gentleman  at  Milan  who  would  take  upon  him  to  pay 
the  bill."  Was  such  a  thing  ever  before  known  aa  this 
unode  of  satisfying  the  creditor  of  an  unfortunale  man} 
^  the  course  of  the  defence  four  of  iite  insianceaof 
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corrupt  offers  were  developed.  Tliey  bnd  even  itolen 
tlie  papers  ul  Iter  agents.  Willi  respect  to  the  adultery 
•aid  to  liuve  been  coinmittt;d  at  Nnplea,  Luui:ia  Demont 
WM  called  ;  luiil,  to  his  aatoalsltinent,  the  hud  been  rC' 
ceiitly  described  by  a  noble  earl  (Lifcriiool)  ns  ii  wiiness 
that  stood  uncontradicted.  This  individual  hud  been 
discharged  rrom  ilie  service  of  ilie  det'enduiit,  together 
with  a  person  uf  the  name  ol  Saut  hi,  who  hud  also  given 
evidence.  Slie  had  been  discharged  with  him,  with 
Sestelli,  and  Majuchi,  all  of  wbom  had  hfcu  brotii;hc 
forward  as  witacsses  against  tlieir  former  mistress.  W;is 
Oemont  really  the  uncuuuadicted  witness  that  tlie  noble 
car)  had  described  f  No,  she  bad  conducted  herself  in 
•  manner  altogether  unexampled.  Afier  seeluL:  all  tii{i)« 
•candalous  transactions  whicJi  she  had  stated  in  her  evi- 
dence, she  declared,  under  her  owu  hand,  tiiat  her  Ma- 
jesty was  the  best  and  most  virtuous  of  nomen,  and  yet, 
knowing  the  improper  life  which  her  M:ijif«ty  led,  she 
wrote  this  letter  to  her  sister,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  desiring 
her  not  to  mitrry,  but  to  remain  in  ihe  service  of  her 
royal  mistress.  This  witness  (Demnui)  who  had  never 
departed  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  whs  must  anxious  tliuc 
faer  sisier,  a  girl  of  17  years  of  age,  should  remain  under 
che  protection  of  ihc  be^t  woman  iti  il:e  world.  I'hey 
were  told,  indeed,  tbal  tho!<e  expressinns  were  not  to  be 
relied  on;  but  let  their  torduhiiig  si'e  what  fuiluwed. 
Demoitt  was  asked  at  their  bar,  whfther  she  had  ever 
made  any  declarations  respeciing  the  excellrnve  of  her 
Jtoyal  Highnees's  ciiuracier.  Sue  denied  it,  and  stood 
out  iu  asserting  that  she  had  never  stated  ibe  Queen  to 
be  different  from  what  she  had  then  sworn.  She  was 
coofronied  by  a  pTson  who  had  given  no  uvidence  iti 
the  cause,  Maditn'e  Martini,  iihe  was  confronted  with 
this  lady,  and  Madame  Martini  said  that  Demont  was 
Id  a  payjion  when  the  Queen's  virtue  was  aiiacked  ;  thnt 
the  said  it  was  all  calumny;  the  Queen  wus  surrounded 
byr  spies,  and  all  were  in  a  consfiiraey  against  her.  He 
put  it  then,  whether  a  wooian,  who  had  snom  to  all  the 
disgusting  acts  which  were  given  in  evidence  at  their 
bar,  could  be  believed  when  they  found  that  she  had 
made  such  declarations  after  the  period  when  she  had 
seea  all  those  acts,  according  to  her  own  oath  ?  Thit 
woman's  testimony  was,  tlicn,  of  no  value.  Unless  the 
]aws  of  England  were  subverted — unless  all  he  t«coU 
Iccted  of  law  wai  »  ficiioD'— unlets  «\\  \t\«  ex^wexvut 
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misled  him*— unless  the  experience  of  all  the  authoritiesi 
living  or  dead,  which  he  had  consulted  was  in  erroi^-^ 
Demont  was  no  witness  at  all.  How  was  it  possible  to 
know  whether  she  told  truth  at  one  time,  when  what  she 
told  was  in  contradiction  to  her  own  declarations  at  an-* 
other  time  ?  Was  he  to  be  told  that  she  was  sworn  at  one 
time  but  not  at  the  other  ?  Take,  then,  the  whole  of  her 
sworn  evidence  together.  This  infamous  witness,  for  so 
he  was  now  entitled  to  call  her,  swore  that  the  Queen 
returned  early  from  the  Opera,  that  the  bed  where  she 
generally  slept  was  unslept  in  that  night,  and  that  a  large 
bed,  in  which  Bergami  slept,  was  disturbed,  as  if  two 
slept  in  it.  Every  syllable  of  this  was  completely  con- 
tradicted, and  by  witnesses  who  could  not  have  been 
mistaken,  and  who  were  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion. 
The  Queen  came  home  with  Sir  Wm.  Gell,  who  attended 
upon  her  home  at  a  very  late  hour,  and  was  in  waiting 
while  she  retired  to  the  bed  in  which  she  always  slept. 
The  whole  testimony  of  Demont,  to  this  very  part  of  the 
case,  was  so  cut  down,  so  completely  destroyed,  that  the 
charge  of  adultery  was  abandoned.  Therefore,  he  re- 
peated, it  was  not  merely  by  contradiction  from  other 
witnesses,  but  by  her  own  declarations,  thnt  she  was  ren- 
dered utterly  unworthy  of  credit.  He  agreed  with  what 
bad  been  so  admirably  said  by  his  noble  friend  of  the 
testimony  of  Flinn,  who,  although  his  notes  were  abso- 
lutely unimportant  to  the  case,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  his  testimony,  said  the  notes  were  his  handwriting 
when  they  really  were  not.  The  noble  lord  had  said, 
that  on  a  witness  who  gave  his  testimony  in  that  state  of 
confusion  he  could  not  place  that  reliance  which  be 
wished  to  place  on  evidence  given  apon  oath.  But 
what  then  became  of  testimony  deliberately  and  mate- 
rially false  and  contradicted  ?  As  to  the  contradiction 
attempted  against  Hownam,  what  was  it  f  Captain 
Briggs  swore  to  a  recollection  of  expressions  which 
Mr.  Hownam  swore  he  did  not  recollect.  Who  could 
tell  that  there  were  not  circumstances  in  that  conversa- 
tion so  evanescent,  so  occasional,  and  so  qaalified,  that 
they  could  not  be  remembered,  and  yet  that  would  fully 
explain  the  whole?  Captain  Briggs  only  lately  recalled 
parts  of  a  conversation  which  seemed  to  bear  upon  a 
case  of  the  highest  interest  to  those  who  possessed  power 

^in  this  country.    Demont,  therefore,  must  be  abandoned. 

■ftJiijocbi   also  must   b^   abandooed.     They   were   now 
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ttbandoDed>  for  it  was  admitted  that  no  act  of  adultery 
wu  proved.  Yet  it  was  proved  again  und  again,  if  those 
vitDesses  were  believed.  Majociii  swore  ibnt  the  Queen 
weDt  through  his  room  to  Btrgiinii's.  At  first  he  denied 
that  there  waa  any  other  passage ;  in  tlie  end  he  con- 
fdsed  there  was  another.  Who  could  believe  that  the 
Queeu  would  have  come  through  that  room  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  ciiminal  intercourse,  when  there  was  another  com- 
manicatioD?  Yet,  if  he  were  believed,  here  was  proof  of 
BO  act  of  adultery.  If  the  very  first  witness  called  was 
coDtnidicted,  not  only  ns  to  the  facts,  but  na  to  the  cha- 
iscter  of  his  oath  and  credibility,  suspicion  and  doubt 
mmt  necessarily  be  increased  as  to  tlie  whole  case.  Hac- 
cbi  was  also  perjured  ;  Sacchi  was  also  given  up.  In  the 
evidence  given  by  him  respecting  the  journey  to  Sini- 
gaglia,  there  was  so  much  improbability,  that  not  :i  word 
of  it  could  be  believed.  It  turned  ciut  that  it  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  falsehood.  A  nobie  earl  (Liverpool)  had 
admitted  that  Sacchi's  evidence  could  not  be  defend- 
ed. On  such  a  subject,  then,  the  gravest  which  came 
to  be  tried  in  the  memory  of  man,  the  three  first  wit- 
oeiaes  were  such  as  could  not  be  supported  even  by  those 
who  brought  them  forward.  Were  they  then,  as  a  jury, 
io  the  same  condition  as  if  those  witnesses  had  not  been 
brought  forward?  Were  they  to  give  the  same  credit  to 
Garglulo  and  to  Paturzo  as  if  they  had  not  been  brought 
before  them  in  company  with  Majoehi,  Sacchi,  and  De- 
iDOUtf  In  any  court  of  Justice,  if  the  three  hrst  wit- 
nesses were  not  only  contr.idicted  in  suioll  matters,  but 
admitted  to  be  perjured  in  facts  of  the  most  essential  im- 
portance to  the  case,  he  would  put  it  to  the  jury  why 
ibey  should  be  perjured  if  the  cause  was  good  f  He 
would  wish  to  impress  it  on  thejury  that,  it  truth  were 
the  object— if  the  cause  were  founded  in  justice  and 
trnth— there  could  be  uo  room  for  subornation  and 
perjury^that  adultery  was  the  charge  here,  but  that  the 
charge  was  expunged — that  witnesses  swore  to  acts  of 
adultery,  but  that  they  had  made  declarations  so  con- 
trary to  their  testimony,  that  not  only  they  were  not  to 
be  believed,  but  [he  case  was,  from  its  very  foundation, 
tainted,  and  that  the  witnesses  could  nut  be  believed.  The 
wiinestes  had  been  previously  exiimined  by  persons  who 
were  not  called.  Their  iortlships  were  bound  to  liave 
examined  Mr.  Brown.  lie  ought  to  have  beeti  the 
fir*t  called.  Mr.  Powell  ought  to  have  bccu  swoca  a^ 
DtJ.  Ptirl  2,J  -i  k 
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tlieir  bar  to  the  manucr  in  whrch  he  had  examined  wit- 
nesses in  this  case.     The   former   depositions  oaght  to 
have  been  produced^  in  order  to  afford  a  comparison  with 
the  testimony  before  the  House.     If  such  evidence  was 
always  required  in  cases  where  there  was  no  contradiction^ 
and  no  suspicion  of  subornation  and  perjury,  how  couM 
it  be  shnt  out  in  such  a  case  as   this  ?    Vimercati  onghc 
to  have  been  called.     1  he  whole  of  the  case,  from  its 
first  origin  to  the  bringing  of  it  to  that  bar,  ougitt  tahave 
been  fully  and  satisfacftorily  disclosed,  if  they  woo-ld  have 
an  honest  jury  to  give  a  verdict  upon  its  merits.     Bntoo 
disclosure  was  made  but  what  was  forced  by  accident, 
and  what  only  confirmed  distrust  and  suspicion.     AIF  the 
powers  of  Europe  were  found  in  array  against  one  de- 
serted, betrayed,  and  unprotected  woman.     Corruption 
and  force  collected  evidence  against  her  such  as  they  IhnL 
heard.     Surely,  surely  an  honest  jury  would  never  find  a 
verdict  asainst  this  woman  upon  such  evidence.     A  noble 
lord  had  inferred  a  conclusion  in  favour  of  the  bill  From* 
her  Majesty  havibg  pa^ienily  borne  Capt.  PechelKs  re* 
fusal,  and  not  having  immefliatcly  asserted  her  authoritj. 
Whati  the  Queen   remonbirnte  r    A  poor,  unhappy,  de» 
serted  woman — a  woman  in  suclr  a  situation,  respecting 
her  husband,  that  she  could  not  bhovv  her  face  in  any 
court — (and,  in  this  view,  if  this  was  a  common  case  of 
adultery,  there  was  an  end  of  it) — a  woman  hunted  bf 
spies  and  conspirators — a  woman  meeting,  in  every  quar- 
ter, with  branches  of  a  mighty  conspiracy  to  ruin  her— 
f  uch  a  wotnan  remonstrate  !     How   could  the  noble  earl 
think  of  it  ?     Of  the  manner  in   which   the  powers  of 
Euro|)e  co-operated  atrainst  her  Majesty  there  was  an  in- 
stance in  the   case  of  the  chambermaid  at  Carlsruhe. 
Whiit  could  the  counsel   for   the  Queen   know   of  this 
woman  r      They  might   prove   her  a  prostitate.     That 
would  not  impeach  her  testimony.     She  Imd  not  wished 
to  give  evidence ;  she  was  only  the  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  others.     No  evidence,  then,   would  have  been 
given,  if  the  same  conspiracy  which  kept  buck  evidence 
on  the  other  side  had  not  forced  it  on  this.     What  could 
be  more  clear  than  that  the  chamberlain  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden  had  been  kept  back  by  the  same  power 
which  forced   the  chamberlain  at  Carlsruhe  to  come  for* 
ward  ?    The  chamberlain  coivid  give  material  evidence 
for   the   Queen.     Why  did  his  "heart    beat'  to  come 
if  he  knew  nothing  important  ?     He  had  been  with  tb< 
Queeu  at  the  Grand  Duke's,  Ive  Ilu^v^t  die  very  time  iipd 


Ui«  hour  of  her  departure.  Wliy,  then,  did  bit  heart 
beat  to  give  evidence  in  her  favour  ?  Why  feel  sorrow 
•t  not  coming  if  he  did  not  feel  that  a  conapirary  had  fa* 
bricHied  falnehoods  .iguinsi  her  which  his  evideuce  would 
io  part  destroy  i  As  im  honest  jury  they  would  view  with 
indignation  and  disgust  ilie  attempt  to  get  their  verdict 
in  cuch  a.  case  against  a  woman  br»t  abandoned  by  all 
who  were  bound  to  protect  and  honour  her,  then  put  on 
tier  trial  upon  calumnies  that  were  inveniL'd  or  |)roc-ured 
bjr  thn^c  who  had  abandoned  her,  There  was  something 
ID  this  thai  prevented  him  from  preset  ving  the  calmness 
ofajudgc;  he  could  not  restrain  his  fet^lings;  he  felt  too 
•iroDgly  to  speak  with  calmness  of  perjury,  suhornution, 
oonspirucy,  and  power,  so  directed  against  the  dignity 
and  honour  of  their  Queen.  The  witnesses  against  her 
were  then  all  destroyed.  In  a  few  months  of  one  ano- 
ther they  had  been  dismissed  from  her  Majesty's  service, 
and  till  the  Queen  cmue  over  to  this  country  no  surmise 
of  their  calumnies  had  reached  their  lordships,  though 
they  had  been  dismissed  four  years  before.  When  her 
Majesty  came  over  to  this  country,  then  every  engine 
was  employed  against  her.  He  (Lord  Erskine)  never 
donhted  that  the  case  was  to  he  all  maintained  or  aban- 
doned as  a  case  of  adultery.  Why  else  was  the  evidence 
of  ibe  conduct  at  Naples  made  so  prominent  ?  Sir  Wm. 
Scott,  one  of  the  greatest  and  ablest  of  judges,  when  he 
found  a  case  of  aiiultery  attempted  to  be  proved  by  per- 
jured witnesses,  tost  temper,  for  which  he  was  so  remark- 
able, at  the  flagrant  insult  upon  fair  understanding,  as 
well  as  upon  the  solemnity  ot  a  court  of  justice.  Thi* 
case  was  not  only  supported  by  perjury,  and  perjury 
alone,  but  the  character  of  that  perjury  proved  tlie  |>er- 
fect  innocence  of  her  Majesty.  The  witnesses  against 
her,  when  they  left  the  service  of  the  Queen,  called  her 
a  pattern  of  every  virtue.  But  if  this  yuror  ulerirtut, 
which  thai  infamous  scoundrel,  Sacchi,  swore  to,  had  ex- 
iited — if  any  symptoms  of  licentious  conduct  on  the  pari 
of  her  Majesty  had  appeared  amid  all  the  spies  iliat  beset 
ber,  exposed  to  the  machinations  of  a  conspiracy  of  all 
the  powers  of  Europe— would  it  not  appear  as  evident 
and  clear  in  the  proof  as  any  fact  ever  appeared  in  a 
court  of  justice  P  Vet,  thus  beset  and  exposed,  she  had 
doae  noihtng,  she  had  said  nothing,  which  any  man 
living  could  appeal  to  as  clear  ground  of  any  inference 
«faiaM  her.  They  could  not  invade  aaj  paiv  of  Wt  <^w\- 
4k  a 
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duct.  This  absence  of  clear  decisive  evidence  in  such  % 
case,  would  be  conclusive  with  a  jury^  if  he  had  not  for- 
gotten all  the  principles  of  justice^  and  all  the  principles 
which  governed  belief  in  an  honest  mind.  He  knew  that 
the  feelinss  of  the  King  were  awakened  on  this  subject.  To 
the  King  lie  was  under  many^  many  obligations.  During 
his  past  life  nothing  had  been  asked  by  him  which  hii 
Majesty  had  not  given,  nor  had  he  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  change  had  taken  place  in  his  Majesty's  dispo- 
sition towards  him.  In  preserving  the  Kmg's  life,  or 
promoting  any  object  connected  with  his  happiness,  he 
was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  own  life — to  do  any  thing  but 
violate  his  duty.  His  duty  he  would  not  violate:  hii 
principles  he  never,  never  would  desert.  He  then  ad- 
verted to  the  evidence  respecting  the  tent  on  the  deck, 
and  the  use  of  it  in  the  day-time.  There  was  no  proof 
at  all  upon  this  subject.  He  had  had  as  strong  passions 
as  any  man,  and  had  been  as  apt  to  indulge  in  gallantries; 
but  he  could  confidently  say  that  the  circumstances  de- 
tailed in  evidence,  in  this  part  of  the  case,  were  unnatural 
— incredible — impossible.  If  he  were  that  moment  en- 
tering into  eternity,  he  would  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart, 
and  say  he  could  not  believe  that  the  Queen,  covered 
with  all  the  filth  of  adultery  which  bad  been  sworn  to, 
had  instituted  an  order  in  commemoration  of  having 
visited  the  tomb  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind  :  this  last  fact 
had  affected  him  very  deeply,  and  most  differently  from 
the  design  of  the  evidence  for  the  bill.  Did  it  affect  any 
one  else  so?  He  spoke  for  himself.  What  interest  had  he 
in  opposing  this  bill  ?  All  his  feelings  were  the  other  way. 
lie  had  never  even  seen  this  unfortunate  Princess,  before 
she  appeared  on  her  trial  in  that  House,  except  once. 
But  he  stated  facts  and  arguments  which  would  convince 
twelve  honest  men  in  every  court  of  law  in  this  country, 
if  the  laws  of  England  were  not  subverted  and  forgotten. 
The  law  of  this  subject,  as  of  every  other,  was  founded 
in  reason  and  in  common  sense.  If  they  could  bring  the 
Queen's  case  under  the  presumptions  he  was  going  to 
state,  he  would  vote  against  her.  When  a  woman  leaves 
her  own  bed  and  goes  to  the  bed  of  another  man,  if  she  can 
want  nothing,  but  must  have  gone  for  a  criminal  purpose^ 
the  law  presumes  her  guiltj'.  If  she  have  no  connexion 
with  him  as  a  servant,  and  have  no  occasion  to  employ 
him  as  a  servant,  she  is  presumed  guilty.  If  a  man  go  into 
he  room  of  a  married  woman,  it  is  proof  of  adultery^ 


Why  1  Becsnae  it  would  be  naturally  asked,  for  wbat 
other  purpose  did  be  go  there  i  For  what  otber  purpose 
did  she  receive  him  ?  But  there  waa  no  such  presump- 
tion here.  Dement  had  indeed  established  that,  if  her 
evideDce  were  not  more  than  negatived,  and  conyerted 
into  proof  of  the  absence  of  every  presumption  of  this 
Itind.  She  swore  that  the  Queen  leu  her  own  bed  and 
went  to  the  bed-room  of  Bergami,  where  there  was  a  large 
bed>  and  that  the  large  bed  appeared  lo  have  been  slept 
in  by  two.  Adverting  to  the  evidence  respecting  the 
•tains  on  (he  bed-cover,  he  submitted  that  the  testimony 
carried  with  it  its  own  refutation  ;  for  if  her  Miijesty  had 
ber  clothes  on  at  the  lime,  then  these  stains  could  not 
have  reached  the  bed  ;  and  if  ber  clothes  were  off,  it  was 
not  surely  likely  that  she  would  have  lain  above  the  bed- 
clothes without  any  covering  whatever.  In  either  way 
that  the  case  was  put,  the  fact  Hp|)eared  equally  incredi- 
ble. This  Demont,  or  rather  this  demon,  who,  as  a  wil« 
ness,  was  dead  and  buried,  had  been  raised  again  to  patch 
up  the  charges  m  Catania.  The  supporters  of  this  bill, 
though  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  case  had  fail- 
ed, as  far  as  it  rested  on  ber  testimony,  had  assumed 
nevertheless  that  her  testimony  relative  to  the  alleged 
transactions  in  Catania  waswunby  of  credit. 

"  The  times  have  liecn 

Thai  when  the  brains  werr  oBl,  the  nun  would  die, 
AnU  there  an  end :  but  nu<*  ility  rite  ugaiii. 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  in  llieir  crowns, 
And  puih  us  fiuin  our  stools." 
The  learned  lord  next  adverted  to  the  almost  universal 
declaration  of  public  sentiment  aguinsl  the  passing  of  thi» 
bill.  Their  lordships,  by  dint  ut'  a  ministerial  majority, 
might  force  it  through  that  Hou&e ;  but  through  the 
House  of  Commons  it  would  never  pass,  surrounded  as 
be  knew  the  Commons  would  be  by  the  petitions  of  the 
people.  It  was  idle  to  talk  of  popular  clamour,  and  to 
represent  the  present  expression  of  public  opinion  as 
tomething  which  it  became  their  lordships,  in  their  legis- 
iatire  character,  to  despise.  Public  feeling  was  at  all 
timcM  to  be  regarded,  and,  he  contended  that  ihe  House 
bad  no  authority  lo  pass  a  bill  against  the  universal  voice 
of  the  people.  Had  the  King  in  this  case  any  claim  on 
the  Housed  It  h.id  been  denied  over  and  over  again  by 
the  authors  of  the  bill  that  bis  Majesty  was  a  party  to, 
or  had  any  interest  in,  the  measure.  What  then  was  the 
plea  OD  wbicb  its  necesaity  was  founded  P    WUj,\t««H 
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alleged  that  a  great  national  wrong  had  been  commitleiL 
The  nation  therefore  was  the  party  aggrieved.  But  here 
their  lordships  had  a  great  national  uoli  prosequi;  the 
people,  who  were  the  party  injured,  if  any  injury  had 
been  committed,  said  that  the  Queen  was  not  guilty  of 
adultery.  This  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  lower  classes 
but  a  uoiversal  feeling  pervading  every  rank  of  society  ; 
and  the  expressions  of  this  feeling  would  become  louder 
and  louder  at  every  stage  of  the  present  measure.  The 
learned  lord  proceeded  next  to  remark  on  the  evidence  re* 
lati ve  to  her  Majesty's  cond  uct  on  board  of  the  polacca,  and 
contended  that  the  circumstances  of  her  Majesty's  situar 
tion  on  that  occasion  by  no  means  warranted  the  infer* 
ence  that  a  guilty  intercourse  had  taken  place.  Suppoae 
a  man  in  a  house  in  which  there  was  no  other  person  bo| 
a  i^arried  woman  ;  if  he  employed  that  woman  in  the  oU 
(ices  belonging  to  a  servant;  if  he  was  attended  by  ibit 
female  during  an  illness,  and  if  her  sleeping  apartment 
was  separated  from  his  by  only  a  thin  partition,  would 
the  same  criminal  presumption  arise  that  was  contended 
for  in  the  case  of  her  Majesty  f  It  ought  also  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  with  reference  to  this  case  of  the  polacca,  that 
in  hot  climates  there  could  be  no  enjoyment  in  such  « 
situation  ;  and,  therefore,  the  object  of  such  an  arranger 
ment  could  only  be  society  and  protection.  But,  making 
the  most  of  the  evidence  relative  to  the  polacca,  it  could 
only  amount  to  n  ground  of  suspicion  ;  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  legal  testimony  on  other  points,  he  did  not 
find  in  that  any  reason  that  could  warrant  such  a  measure 
as  the  present.  It  had  been  said,  however,  that  her  Mar 
jesty  had  raised  Bergami  from  a  humble  situation  iu  life, 
and  this  fact  was  insisted  on  as  a  strong  presumption  of 
guilt.  He  knew  not  how  the  argument3  founded  on  this 
fupposition  could  be  better  answered  than  by  putting  an 
anomalous  case.  Suppose  a  woman  in  private  life  should 
load  a  man  witii  favours,  and  her  husband,  suspecting 
her  fidelity,  should  institute  a  suit  of  divorce  in  a  court 
of  justice  :  if  all  the  proofs  adduced  to  establish  acts  of 
adultery  should  fail,  would  the  fact  of  her  having  con- 
ferred favours  on  that  man — of  her  having  promoted  him 
to  a  higher  rank  in  society — be  sustained  as  a  proof  of 
adultery,  and  a  ground  for  dissolving  the  sacred  mar?- 
riage  tie  i  Good  God  !  the  supposition  was  revolting  t9 
ry  feeling  of  justice  and  of  Christianity.  Then,  with 
"  d  to  the  witnesses  on  whose  testimony  they  were  t^ 
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jftdge  of  her  Mnjesty's  coodjct  on  board  llie  polacct, 
wereihere  no  uircumsiBaccs  tliat  rendered .itieifcvideace 
atupiciuus  P  Oargiiilo,  it  appeared  from  his  own  iiaie^ 
tAmt,  had  been  lent  over  Iiere  neck  and  heels,  liii  misd 
fired  n'ilh  resentment  because  he  had  nut  received  «  pre- 
■rnt  of  6000  dollars  which  he  expected  for  cuoveyiag 
her  Majesty  in  his  vessel.  This  man  had  been  desired 
to  come  over  here  to  get  what  he  coald  not  obtain.in  hi« 
finrn  coanlry.  But  what  was  to  become  of  his  6UU0 
dollars,  if  his  evidence  were  not  satisfactory  to  those 
ftoBi  whom  alone  he  could  expect  to  receive  these  dollars? 
He  anDst  have  known,  in  fact,  that  he  would  never  re- 
oeive  a  fiirthing  of  this  sum  if  he  guve  evidence  against 
ffwtn.  The  result  of  the  investigation  on  his  (Lord 
Erskine's^iaind  was  suvli,  that  if  he  were  on  a  jury  em- 
pMinelled  to  try  the  issue,  be  would  nut  find  the  udulterjr 
proved  that  was  charged  in  this  bill,  and  therefore  he 
eould  not  conBciemioDsiy  vote  (br  ilie  bill.  Out  of  the 
IS  evert  acts  charged  in  the  preamble,  Lite  polaeca  scene 
■tone  stood  proved,  and  it  amounicd  ut  farthest  to  no 
more'  than  a  suspicious  circumstance,  and  resting  more- 
^er  only  on  the  belief  Mr.  Hownam.  The  rest  of  the 
coae,  the  other  i3  overt  acts,  being  abandoned  by  the 
feourt,  could  their  lordships  rely  on  I  hut  one  circumstance 
•f  so  very  doubtful  a  description  !  After  it  had  been 
proved  that  15  out  of  16  charges  of  adulterous  inter- 
tonrse  were  false  and  unfounded,  were  their  luidships  te 

EMS  this  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  because,  with  re- 
Fence  to  the  ItJth  charge,  it  appeared  that  the  parties 
were  in  such  a  situation  that  it  was  possible  fur  them  to 
have  committed  adulteryf  IF  the  Queen  had  really  been 
giiity  of  adultery,  why  had  false  witnesses  been  em- 
ployed to  support  the  charge?  if  slie  were  addicted  to 
that  shameless  and  unguarded  profligacy  in  which  she 
was  alleged  to  have  indulged  at  (he  Barona,  at  Villa 
d'£sie,  at  Naples,  8cc.  how  came  it  that  not  one  person 
bad  come  forward  to  accuse  her  within  the  last  3  years? 
His  lordship,  apparetitly  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion) 
i-oncluded  by  decUrlng  that  he  should  not  have  been 
happy  if  he  had  given  a  silent  vote  im  this  monieniout 
occasion.  Had  he  even  been  assured  that  the  present 
was  the  last  time  lie  should  ever  address  th'-'ir  lordships, 
and  he  certainly  was  not  in  good  health,  he  should  still 
have  felt  hi.iiself  impelled  by  an  imperious  sense  of  duty 
tD  come  down  to  the  House  tQ  eKpieu\Vie  u\t\a\4'Ct  >\« 
enlenained. 
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tA>td  de  Dunsianville  said^  their  lordships  had  beeil 
told  not  to  pass  this  bill,  because  it  might  not  pass  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  account  of  the  public  feel- 
ing which  existed  against  it.    But  had  the  pubHc.  anj 
opportunity    of    knowing    the   evidence   in    this  casef 
Garbled  accounts  had  indeed  been  sent  forth  through 
the  medium  of  factious  papers;  but  their  lordships  had 
been  45  daj's  engaged  in  hearing  that  evidenee,  and  were 
they  to  be  told  that  they  were  not  now  to  aet  on  their 
own  judgment?     He  could  not  but  look  with  suspicioa 
at  the  sudden  and  extraordinary  rise  of  Befgami.    (The 
noble  lord  here  read  the  evidence  of  Sir  Wm.  Gell  re-* 
lative  to  the  manner  in  which  Bergami  was  recommended 
by   the  Marquis  Ghisiliari.)      From  tlie  whole  of   the 
circumstances,  the  proofs  of  adultery  were  clear  in  hi» 
mind.     Among  the  general  objections  taken  to  the  testi* 
mony  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  the  only  one^ 
applying  to  two  of  them,  the  master  and  mate  of  the 
polacca,  was,  that  they  were  much  too  exorbitantly  paid. 
He  did  not  believe  that  they  were.     He  had  had  en  op-' 
portunity  of  knowing  that,  considering  the  necessary  de^ 
corations  and  equipment  of  such  a  vessel,  the  sums  paid 
to  those  individuals  were  not  too  much.     If  the  fact^ 
however,  was  that  the  rate  of  compensation  was  exor- 
bitant, how  happened  it  that  the  counsel  for  the  Queen 
had   not  brought  forward  witnesses  to  prove  it  ?     With 
fespeci  to  Majochi,  he  was  sure  their  lordships  would  not 
consider  his  evidence  impeached,  in  atiy  material  point, 
by  one  witness  who  had  been  brought  against  him.     As 
to  his  knowing  witnesses. and  others,  but  not  by  name, 
was  there  one  thing  in  the  world  of  more  common  oc« 
currcnce  ?  and  this  remark  applied  to  the  story  of  Ma- 
jochi and  the  banker's  clerk.     Now  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  why  the  evidence  of  Carrington  could  be  taken  to 
have  at  all  ailected  that  of  Majochi.     Carrington  stated 
that  he  had  had  a  particular  conversation  with  Majochi* 
The  latter  being  recalled  to  their  bar,  positively  contra-* 
dieted  this  assertion.     On  which  principle,  then,  were 
they  to  believe  ti)e  one  and  discredit  the  other.     Much 
had  been  said  by  one  of  the  counsel,  it  was  true,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  native  good  qualities  and  character  of  Car- 
rington ;  but  how  iar  their  lordships  would  rely  upon  the 
udgment,  in  this  particular,  of  a  man  who  could  com- 
e  his  Sovereign  to  the  bloodiest  tyrant  of  {^ntiquity  he 
not  know,     'ihe  noble  lord  remarked,  then,  upon  the 
epaucies  which  a  uobVe  t\v<jTvd  <if  l\is  had  alreadj 
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observed  betweeD  the  testimony  of  Carringtoo  and  that 
of  it^  ffallaot  officer  (Sir  J.  Beresford)  uader  whom  he 
had  sailed.  Carrlngton  liaving,  in  one  instance,  which 
it  was  needless  for  him  to  recapitulate,  proved  liimtelf  a 
liar,  he  would  not  trouble  their  lordships  with  a  Turiher 
ezamiaation  of  what  he  had  deposed  to;  but  he  could 
Dot  help  asking,  was  it  Carrington's  loss  of  character 
which  was  to  entitle  him  to  belief?  He  was  sure  that  tti 
this  great  and  important  case  their  lordships  would  deli* 
berate  with  caution,  and  decide  upon  the  convictioD  of 
their  own  conscience.  They  would  act  independently, 
aod  with  a  due  regard  to  tiiat  high  rank,  dignity,  and 
coasideratioo,  of  which  they  would  be  no  longer  worthy 
than  they  comlnued  to  preserve  this  independence,  un- 
inflaenced  by  any  other  considerations  than  those  which 
an  impartial  review  of  the  evidence  might  dictate.— 
Tjie  noble  lord  then  alluded  to  the  cnncTusion  of  Mr. 
Brougham's  speech  for  the  defence,  in  the  prayer  and 
upreasion  of  which  he  entirely  concurred ;  but  he  pro- 
fessed that  he  (Lord  de  Uunstanville)  would  rather  be 
bnried  under  the  ruins  of  the  atiur  and  the  throne,  than 
vote,  as  he  meant  to  do,  in  §upport  of  ibis  measure,  if 
be  were  not  satisfied  of  its  propriety  and  necessity. 

Lord  USannert,  looking  at  some  of  the  objections 
which  had  been  taken  to  the  evidence  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, could  not  but  remark,  that  he  thought  it  was  most 
presumptuous  to  arrogate  to  ourselves  the  sole  measure 
of  credibility,  and  to  disbelieve  wiinesses  because  they 
Ivppened  to  be  foreigners.  It  was  much  to  be  lamented 
that  a  person  of  the  high  rank  and  dignity  of  her  Royal 
Highness  should  so  far  have  degraded  herself:  but,  con- 
ceiving (hat  to  be  ihe  case,  he  thought  the  best  inte- 
rests of  the  country  and  the  throne  demanded  some 
punishment.  It  was  therefore  he  had  minutely  examined 
tbe  evidence :  and  he  could  say,  that  if,  upon  the  result 
of  that  examination,  their  lordships  were  not  perfectly 
satisfied,  he  hoped  they  would  reject  the  bill  altogether. 
One  circumstance  in  this  case  had  made  a  very  strong 
impression  on  his  mind.  It  had  been  well  observed  by 
a  noble  friend,  that  they  had  to  deal  with  conflicting 
testimony ;  but  he  thought  that  the  result  was  such  as 
most  remove  every  doubt  from  their  lordships'  minds 
upon  the  main  features  of  this  case.  The  Hon.  Mr. 
Craven  had  deposed  that  he  cautioned  the  Princess  him- 
self to  take  care  how  she  demeaned  heiseU  \ow(^%'^i- 
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gnmr.  This  was  notorious  ;  and,  to  jndge  by  Hie  suba^** 
quent  conduct  of  ihe  Queen,  it  appeared  that  she  felt 
the  propriety  of  that  caution  and  representation.  He 
would  beg  their  lordships  to  couple  that  caution  with  the 
scene  that  took  place  at  Naples  and  other  places,  and 
•with  that  part  of  the  conduct  of  Lieut.  Hownam  where 
he  was  described  in  the  evidence  to  have  gone  down 
upon  his  knees  before  Capt.  Briggs,  and  implored  him 
to  intercede  and  remonstrate  with  her  Royal  Highness; 
and  then  he  would  ask  them  if  all  these  facts  did  not  go 
Co  prove  an  ungovernable  passion  on  the  part  of  the  Prin- 
cess for  Bergami  ?  But  these  were. not  all  the  facts  thai 
bore  upon  a  case  which  he  confessed  he  believed  in  his 
conscience  to  be  proved.  It  was  urged,  that,  upon  tbe 
voyage  to  Jaffa,  it  was  necessary,  for  the  Queen's  per- 
sonal security,  that  n  man  should  sleep  under  the  tent 
Avith  her.  It  might  be  that  such  a  protection  was  neces* 
sary ;  but  this  protector  happened  to  be  the  very  man 
against  all  improper  intimacy  with  whom  she  had  been 
so  strongly  cautioned.  A  modest  woman,  who  must 
have  known  the  fact  of  there  being  a' man  near  her, 
under  the  same  tent,  could  not  have  borne  the  gross  itt- 
delicacy  attached  even  to  the  mere  idea  of  such  a  situa* 
lion.  This  sort  of  conduct  was  in  violation  of  every 
feeling  of  modesty  or  proper  decency,  and,  in  his  roind^ 
established  the  adulterous  intercourse  charged  against  the 
Queen.  Whatever  doubts  had  been  thrown  out  against 
some  individuals  who  had  appeared  as  witnesses  on  the 
other  srde,  he  would  say,  that  he  thought  there  wassuf* 
ficient  evidence  in  this  case  to  support  the  measure  pro- 
posed. But  he  maintained  that  tlie  mere  presumption 
arising  out  of  the  facilities  of  access  afforded  strong  cir* 
cumstantial  evidence.  Where  each  was  so  accessible  to 
the  other,  he  (  Lord  Manners)  should  speak  of  it  not  only 
as  the  manitestalion  of  a  decided  preference  for  Ber- 
gami on  the  part  of  the  Queen,  but  he  should  say,  thai 
his  suspicions  were  strongly  directed  to  the  fact  of  an  il- 
licit intercourse,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  sleeping 
by  night  under  this  lent  for  five  weeks  together.  If  it 
were  so — and  he  was  sure  that  he  wished  to  satisfy  his 
mind  that  he  had  taken  an  erroneous  view  of  this  point 
—it  remained  for  their  lordships  to  ascercain  how  the 
fact  had  been  met.  Were  those  witnesses  who  had  ap- 
^^ared  for  the  prosecution  to  be  disbelieved  hccause  they 
%fortuiiBlely  spoke  to  other  circumstances  wh:ch  were 
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iBaghioa*  adJ  diigusiing  f  Tlic  snnie  wiineiascs  who  liud 
deposed  ii>  ilie  pulacca-sceiic,  >t'  the  other  points  to 
wbich  ihey  spoke  had  t'uilcd  in  proof',  might  be  to  be  dia- 
believed;  bun ho»e  other  fa(;is  were  corroborated  by  other 
wilnesaes.  I'he  ifstioiony  of  Barbara  Kress  lie  det'eaded 
aa  beiog  true  and  consisteut.  The  case  she  had  spoken  to 
was  a  peuoliar  one;  and  hi?  must  say  that  he  had  never 
heard  ooe  more  clearly  proved  by  any  witness.  The 
view  taken  on  tbe  other  side  was  inconsistent  with  the 
rthol''  current  of  the  evidence,  and  of  five  or  six  wit- 
nesses  in  her  power  tlie  Queen  had  not  ventured  to  pro- 
duue  one.  The  public  had  a  deep  interest  in^ibis  in- 
quiry :  tlic  demeanour  of  ihe  Queen  was  imiinately 
connected  wiih  the  morula  of  the  country.  Her  late 
Majesty  had  set  a  bright  example  of  pert'ert  decorum 
^nd  unquestionable  fidelity,  but  her  present  Majesty  had 
disqualiticd  herself  from  discharging  the  duties  of  her 
•lalion.  He  would  never  sacrifice  the  duty  he  owed  to 
(he  public  10  any  piuty  feehog,  and  alter  the  case  proved 
against  her,  it  was  impossible  ihm  this  wumim  should 
sit  upoD  the  throne.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  preamble 
had  been  fully  proved,  and  should  vole  for  the  secuad 
reading. 

Tht  Dake  of  Newcastle  stated,  that  alt^pngh,  from 
family  circumstances,  he  had  been  uniihle  to  be  present 
during  the  exitmiuaiiun  of  wlincsses,  or  speeches  of 
founsel  for  the  defence,  he  had  henrd  the  cave  in  aup- 
porl  of  the  bill,  and  had  read  over  the  rest  of  the  tesii* 
iDony  with  the  greatest  attention  :  so  informed,  he 
thought  himself  competent  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the. 
present  i^uestion.  He  tlioughi  the  Queen  clearly  and 
indisputably  guilty,  not  only  of  iha  adultery,  but  guilty 
of  it  in  a  manner  the  most  degrading  and  disgraceful. 
When  the  time  arrived,  he  should  not  only  vote  for  the 
•econd  reading,  but  for  the  infliction  of  the  full  penal* 
lies.  Under  the  peculiar  circumaunces,  it  might  be 
proper  to  insert  a  clause  to  prevent  one  of  the  high 
parties  from  mHirying  again. 

The  Marqui)  of  Lanstlowiie,  who  had  risen  at  the 
tame  lime  with  tlie  Duke  of  Newcastle,  was  glad  that 
lie  had  given  the  noble  duke  an  opt>oriunity  of  making 
that  expluniition  which  he  thought  necessary,  but  which 
the  Uouse  and  the  country  would  think  very  far  indeed 
from  satisfactory.  It  appeared  that  tlie  noble  duke  bad 
beeq  Dreseut  ^uriog  the  whole  of  the  p[o»e«»L\\on,  ^'aib^<| 
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WiBi  be  was  prevented  by  considerations  of  bis  own 
private  convenience  from  attending  during  the  progress 
of  the  defence  :  it  was   admitted  that  he  had  neither 
heard   the  evidence  of  witnesses,  nor  the  speeches  of 
counsel   for   the   Queen  ;  yet,   thus   uninformed,  (thos 
misinformed  might  be  almost  said,  as  he  had  listened 
only  to  one  side,)  the  noble  duke  had  asserted  that  be 
was  prepared  to  vote,  not  only  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill,  but  for  the  infliction  of  the  severest  penalties  it 
contained.    Was  the  course  the  noble  duke  had  pursued 
any  thing  like  even-handed  justice?    Was  the  intelli- 
gence he  had  obtained  any  thing  like  sufficientto  enable 
a  juror  to  arrive  at  a  fair  and  impartial  verdict  ?    If  it 
were,  the  great  safeguard  of  our  constitution  and  liber* 
ties,  was  worth  nothing  :  the  trial  by  jury,  for  which  cor 
holy  sanctuaries  of  public  justice  were  admired   and 
reverenced,  was  a  mockery,  because  its  chief,  if  not  its 
only  good,  was,  that  it  compelled  those  who  were  to 
decide  upon  life,  character,  or  property,  to  hear  both 
sides.    Only  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed  since  a  noble 
lord  on  the  cross-bench  (De  Dunstanville)  had  stated 
that  the  public  was  incapable  of  judging  on  this  im- 
portant  case.    Why   did   he   say   so,  but   becaase  the 
public  could  not  have  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
witnesses  examined,    and   watching  their  demeanour. 
What,  then,  would  the  noble  lord  think  of  one  of  his 
fellow  jurors  who  affected  to  form  an  opinion,  and  to 
decide  for  the  utmost  extreme  of  punishment,  when  he 
had  only  heard  what  was  advanced  in  accusation,  and 
had   not  listened  to  a  single  syllable  of  the   defence^ 
whether  proceeding  from  the  advocates  or  the  witnesses. 
If  the  public  was  disqualified  because  both  sides  reached 
it  under  equal  disadvantages,  was  not  the  noble  duke 
still  more  disqualified,  who  had  been  so  attentive  to  the 
proof  of  the  charges,  and  had  withdrawn  himself  from 
the  House  at  the  very  moment  when  those  charges  were 
to  be  disproved  ?    Did  such  conduct  become  one  of  the 
judges  on  this  great  and  solemn  trial  ?   or,  if  it  did,  did 
it  become  that  judge  to  declare  that  he  was  not  only 
ready  to  vote  for  ihe  bill,  but  for  its  heaviest  inflictions! 
He  (the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne)  spoke  warmly,  because 
it  was  impossible  for  any  man  not  to  feel  warmly  when 
he  heard  such  sentiments ;  and,  as  a  fellow  juror,  be 
^should  have  retired  unhappy  from  the  House  if  he  had 
ikot  endeavoured  to  show  to  what  extremea  the  sup- 
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«  of  thii  measnre  were  willing  lo  go.     Addresstag 

btmieir  to  the  immediate  question,  be  must  mj,  tli*t  if 
he  teltan^  diSiculcy,  it  did  not  arise  from  anjr  hesitation 
••  to  the  vole  he  should  give,  because,  even  after  the 
lapse  of  24  hours,  he  was  still  labouring  under  the  in- 
flaence  of  the  speech  oT  the  noble  earl  (Grey),  and,  in 
touching  upon  mauj  of  the  same  topics,  he  must  incur 
the  risk  of  injuring  the  effect  of  that  moat  admirable 
and  convincing  address.  Great  as  had  been  the  public 
•ervices  of  that  noble  earl,  and  many  as  had  been  the 
eccaiiona  when  by  his  powerful  eloquence  he  had  sup- 
ported the  valued  institutions  of  his  country  by  the  as- 
•eriion  of  the  sound  principles  of  justice  and  legiilatlon^ 
be  bad  never  rendered  a  greater  public  service  to  hi* 
country  than  by  his  speech  of  yesterday,  recollecting 
the  effect  it  must  necessarily  have  on  the  decision  of  ihia 
anxious  question.  Averse  as  he  (the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe)  was  to  bills  of  pains  and  penalties.— averse  as 
the  House  ought  to  be  to  them,  and  the  country  is^ie 
nust  admit  that  a  case  of  crime  so  monstrous,  and 
danger  so  pregnant,  might  exist,  that  would  compel  him 
to  overcome  that  aversion.  He  had  thought  it  right, 
therefore,  to  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  the  evidence, 
•nd  to  look  into  it,  not  for  proof  of  the  innocence  of  the 
Queeo,  but  for  proof  of  her  guilt.  This  he  held  to  be 
both  an  important  and  a  legal  distinction,  without  atten* 
tion  to  which  criminal  justice  could  not  he  fitly  ad- 
ministered, and  upon  which  in  some  degree  was  founded 
the  vote  he  should  ultimately  give.  Though  there  were 
instances  in  our  history  of  bills  of  pains  and  penalties, 
there  was  no  instance  in  which  a  distinct  crime  was  not 
professed  to  have  been  proved.  These  measures  iti 
former  times  had  been  entertained  from  various  motives; 
■ometimes  lo  facilitate  the  reception  of  evidence  inad- 
missible before  the  ordinary  tribunals;  sometimes  to 
hasten  the  course  of  justice  when  the  public  safety  re- 
quired it ;  and  sometimes  to  alter  the  punishment  award- 
ed by  the  law,  and  to  make  it  more  tippropriaie  to  the 
•pecific  offence.  But  in  all  cases  there  had  been  a  dis> 
tinct  proof  of  ihnt  crime.  In  the  present  instance  iheir 
lordships,  as  peers  nnd  legislators,  ought  tlierefore  to 
dismiss  from  their  minds  all  evidence  connected  with 
impropriety  and  indelicacy,  if  they  were  not  con- 
vinced that  sufficient  testimony  had  been  adduced  of  the 
ractnal,  com  mission  of  adultery.    He  did  ttov  w^  >2m!i. 
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tbej  were  bound  to  dismiss  such  eTidence,  as  menobej^ 
of  the  commuQiiy  ;  he  was  far  from  asserting  that  upoo 
all  qoeatioos  of  public  morals,  and  more  especially  the 
public  morals  of  individuals  in  the  highest  stations^  ihcre 
ought  not  to  be  a  tribunal — the  most  powerful  with 
which  he  was  acquainted — the  tribunal  of  public  opinion^ 
affording  the  best  security  for  the  virtuous  habits  of  the 
country.  He  could  not  therefore  agree  with  the  noble 
carl  who  asked  the  House  to  look  at  the  consequences 
of  dismissing,  the  Queen  from  the  bar,  as  she  would  stand 
in  a  different  situation  to  other  women  i^n  ordinary  cases 
of  divorce,  if  there  were  any  difference,  it  would  be  that 
ber  Majesty  could  not  retire  like  a  woman  in  a  humbler 
station  into  the  bosom  of  private  life,  where  the  charge 
against  her  would  be  unknown  by  the  public,  and  per- 
haps forgotten  by  her  friends;  this  important  and  noto- 
rious proceeding  must  be  ever  remembered ;  it  must 
adhere  to  the  Queen  as  long  as  she  existed,  and  she  waa 
sure  to  experience  the  just  but  candid  judgment  of 
public  opinion  ;  subject,  nevertheless,  to  that  observa-^ 
tion  of  a  noble  earl  who  spoke  yesterday  (ilarewood) 
which    m^de  a   deep   impression— -that  the  tribunal  of 

1>ublic  opinion  never  acts  so  powerfully  as  when  the 
egislature  did  not  act  in  conformity  with  it.  if  we 
wisfhed  to  see  that  judgment  active  and  actively  enforced, 
c^re  must  be  taken  not  to  impede  its  operation,  or  to 
raise  up  a  counter  prejudice,  thus  giving  the  people  a 
motive  for  deviating  from  the  natural  course  of  their 
sentiments.  With  these  feelings  he  had  examined  the 
evidence  for  the  purpose  of  finding  proofs  of  the  crime 
charged,  and  in  doing  so  he  had  been  led,  like  others^ 
to  that  which  every  catidid  mind  must  consider  the 
gravamen  of  the  charge — the  transactions  on  board  the 
polacca,  coupled  as  they  ought  in  fairness  to  be  with 
the  elevation  of  Bergami.  Other  points  had  indeed 
been  relied  upon  by  counsel  ;  but  anxious  as  those  who 
were  bringing  their  minds  to  vote  lor  the  bill  naturally 
were  to  find  some  prop  on  which  to  rest,  he  had  heard 
no  other  part  of  the  accusation  relied  upon  without 
statements,  in  his  opinion,  manifestly  unfair.  All  the 
evidence  relating  to  other  transactions  was  of  a  cha- 
racter more  suspicious  than  the  transactions  themselves,' 
and  he  did  not  know  a  better  mode  of  guiding  hit 
||tt)inion  than  by  balancing  the  degree  of  suspicion  at* 
^B^bed  tp  tbe  evidence  againat  the  degree  of  auspicioa.* 


Wlongtng  to  the  facts  to  which  it  referred.  He  would 
sot  go  into  detail,  but  loaching  upon  the  tesiimuiiy  gene- 
rally, be  must  confesit  in  the  omsei,  that  though  he 
should  have  beeo  belter  satisfied  if  the  Couniea  Otdi 
sod  Mnriette  had  been  examined,  yet  it  was  but  fair 
to  recollect  that  the  occurrences  at  Catania  were  not 
brought  home  to  aay  particular  date  to  whicli  tlieir  con- 
tradiction might  have  been  directed.  Nay,  what  was 
sworn  regarding  Catania  rested  on  the  tesiJinony  of 
that  witness,  who  could  hanliy  exist  as  a  witness  in  the 
minds  of  their  lordships. — Demout,  and  in  whose  depo- 
sition* there  was,  among  the  many  contradictions,  one 
not  noticed  in  the  course  of  debate :  she  fim  swore  that 
at  Catania  she  had  supped  and  gone  to  bed  before  the 
Princess,  su  that  slie  could  have  no  opportunity  of  know- 
ing how  ihe  Princess  was  dressed,  yet  the  subsequently 
stated  that  she  had  seen  the  dresy  of  the  Princess  as  she 
passed  through  the  room  when  the  Princess  was  going  to 
bed.  He  had  beeo  surprised  to  hear  the  noble  earl  rely 
upon  what  pussed  at  Scharnitz,  where  he  had  said  that 
the  Princess  had  not  thought  the  protectiou  of  Bergami 
necessary  tor  her  security  ;  her  small  room  was  there 
surrounded  by  several  men  who  could  have  assisted  her 
if  necessary,  and  they  were  not  undressed,  because  tbey 
were  prepared  to  set  out  on  their  journey  at  break  of 
day,  and  if  the  state  of  the  snow  would  permit.  All  this  had 
beeo  most  oamralty  accounted  for  by  Vassali:  nobody 
had  undressed;  it  was  a  small  inn,  in  a  small  town,  and  the 
Priocesi  and  her  suite  retired  where  they  could,  under  the 
iocoDveniences  to  which  ihey  were  exposed.  Proceed* 
iag  to  the  polacca,  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that 
it  must  be  allowed  tliat  the  sleeping  under  the  tent  was 
distinctly  in  evidence.  He  had  seen  no  disposition  on 
the  part  of  liieuiennnt  Hownain  to  conceal  this  part  of 
the  subject:  that  DtHcer  had  always  made  a  distinction 
between  what  he  knew  and  what  he  believed,  and  he  was 
always  willing  to  state  his  belief  when  called  upon.  He 
(the  Marqnis  of  l^-insdowne)  had  no  distinct  recollection 
that  the  Queen's  Attorney-General  opened  the  fact  to  the 
House,  but  it  would  be  perfectly  evident,  if  the  House 
looked  at  the  examination  of  Lieut.  Hownam  by  Mr. 
Tindal,  ihat  he  endeavound  to  make  the  witness  prove 
who  it  was  that  slept  under  the  tent.  He  weiw.  cn^'a. 
further  than  the  rules  of  examination  wou\Ok  u\\o<n  'iu'^ 
tbfti  purpoKi  for  he  said,   "  It,  you  do  nov  V-now  ■n\vo 
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•lept  iincler  the  tent  with  the  Princess,  state  who  joor 
believe  it  was."  Here  he  was  stopped  by  the  other  side^ 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  right  then  to  inquire  as  ta 
the  belief  of  Lieut.  Hownam.  Having  stated  this,  did 
he  (the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne^  mean  to  say  that  be 
thought  there  was  no  objection  to  this  situation?  On  the 
contrary,  he  could  not  pass  over  the  subject  without  ad* 
aittingi  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  it  was  deeply  to  be 
lamented  that  the  Princess  of  Wales,  or  any  other  per* 
ton  so  near  the  throne  of  these  realms,  should  be  placed 
in  such  a  predicaments'  This  at  least  must  be  said  of  it 
*-»that  if  it  were  not  proof  convincing  of  her  guilt,  it 
made  it  impossible  for  the  Queen  to  prove  her  innocence. 
When  she  placed  herself  in  that  situation  the  coold 
scarcely  have  been  ienorant  of  the  imputation  to  which 
it  must  expose  her.  Allowing  its  improdence — ittimpro* 

Eriety — was  it  lo  be  considered  as  a  direct  proof  to  etta* 
lish  a  crime  of  the  great  character  here  charged,  and 
to  be  attended  with  such  conseqaencet  as  were  here 
contemplated  f  That  he  must  utterly  deny;  and  if  pre- 
tumptiens  were  to  be  admitted  on  the  one  hand,  the  pr^ 
tumpttons  of  innocence  could  not  be  excluded  on  the 
Other.  He  appealed  to  the  House  whether  there  was 
any  probability  in  the  position  that  the  Princess  and 
Bergami,  having  their  option  of  times  and  circumstances 
for  committing  this  crime,  would  have  chosen  the  deck 
of  a  polacca  as  the  scene  of  their  intercourse.  In  such 
a  situation  was  there  not  every  chance  that  they  wouid 
be  exposed  to  all  risks,  both  of  comment  and  detection  f 
Parties>when  driven  to  it  by  necessity,  might  sometimes 
be  found  carrying  on  an  illicit  connexion  under  most 
inconvenient  circumstances  ;  but  here  it  was  assumed 
that  the  Princess  and  Bergami  voluntarily  placed  them- 
selves in  a  situation  where  concealment  was  almost  ira* 
possible.  The  noble  earl  on  the  opposite  bench  de- 
clared that  it  was  not  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  pro* 
tection,  that  Bergami  should  sleep  under  the  same 
awning  with  the  Princess;  neither  was  it  necessary,  be 
would  tell  the  noble  earl,  to  the  carrying  on  of  a  crimi- 
nal intercourse  that  Bergami  should  sleep  there.  Be* 
cause,  was  it  not  in  evidence  that  the  hatchway  had 
been  constantly  open  P  And  might  not  such  an  object 
have  been  as  well  obtained,  nay  with  ten  times  greater 
security,  by  Bergami's  sleeping  below,  and  using  the 
hatchway  at  hia  pWa^ute  tot  t^^cett  to  the  tent?    But 
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wliat  weighed  cliiefly  with  htm  (Lord  LanaJowne)  not  to 
jf>r6tliicc  II  ciiLiviL'iJDi]  t.f  the  Queen's  innocence,  but 
certainly  to  produce  ihi'  most  serious  doulu  as  to  the 
propriety  iif  an  opp.isilo  conelmioii,  wns  thia— it  wu 
imposiiible  lo  bi-licv.?  tlini  the  Pr'uicess,  using  that  ex- 
■ceit>ive  Ciiuiion  wliich  the  very  ciise  of  the  proseeiitioa 
haurib/d  lo  her— iisins;  that  extreme  caution  during  a 
peiiod  of  three  years— iu  discrei^l  during  the  whole  of 
that  lime,  as  not  to  iilTord  her  enetnres  one  fiiiigle  posi- 
tive proof  of  hersaill;  it  was  impossible  to  bclievethttt 
Buch  a  female  could  have  been  all  iit  once  su  iibandrmed 
by  her  caution,  so  descried  even  "by  comtnoii  discretinn, 
AS  the  pro^ecutioD  represented  hf  r  to  have  been  on  bortrd 
thepolneca;  it  was  incredible,  that  she  and  BcrgHiiii, 
the  moment  they  gut  into  that  vessel^llie  moment  lliey 
became  subjected  at  every  turn  to  the  comment  of 
Greeks,  Sicilians,  and  Turks^tlie  moment  they  lust  the 
aid  and  protecting  ministry  of  those  servants  who  might 
be  snpposed  to  hiive  been  favourabte  to  them — the  mo- 
iBent,  in  a  word,  they  became  exposed  in  a  tenfold 
{greater  degree  than  they  had  ever  been  exposed  before 
to  observation,  and  to  suspicion ;  (hat  that  moment  they 
■hould  have  laid  aside  all  care,  all  caution,  all  ordinary 
prudence,  and  hare  literally  courted  that  delectioa 
which  their  own  folly  was  rendering  inevitable.  Becaase, 
let  the  House  remember  that  nil  this  vras  goint^  on  upon 
ibe  deck  of  the  polacea  ;  that  the  Betei:te(l  i\'ol  fur  this 
criminal  intercourse  was  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ever- 
present  steersman ;  and  n  spot  abmit  which  two  and 
twenty  tailors  werecon'^tnntly  moving  in  all  directions. 
He  would  not  my  that  this  whs  evidence  unanswerable 
if  the  iimocenee  ot'  the  Queen  ;  but  lie  would  say,  that 
it  was  such  evidence  as  must  engender  doubt  in  the 
miod  of  any  man;  and  that  every  doubtful  point  ought 
lo  be'  constrned  in  favour  of  the  accused.  With  him 
(Lord  Lansd(iwne),  however,  the  case  did  not  rest  ihere  j 
because,  far  from  concluding  with  ihe  noble  lord  opposite 
that  the  circumstances  proved  in  other  cases  formed 
acCDmalaled  grounds  of  presumption  against  her  Ma- 
jetty,  he  thought  thut  those  circumxinnces,  taken  with 
fair  reference  lo  ihe  chamciiTs  uf  the  witnesses  by 
whom  they  had  l^een  proved,  atfordeil  no  point  of  ground 
for  unfavimriible  presumption.  Fur  what  was  in  evidence 
■•  to  these  terrible  circuDistanees  in  other  placrsi 
fVhnt,  except  this — that  the  identicul  puiftOav  BAa>«  «XN. 
Dsf.  Part  C'J  4  m 


otiiers  i&ble  to  give  direcl  and  posiiive  evidence  against 
the  Princess,  it*  her  conduct  bad  been  guilty,  that  tbo%« 
persons,  now  hostile  to  the  Princess,  uud  in  the  power 
of  her  enemies,  bad  failed  in  every  situation  to  make 
out  such  proof.  In  any  case,  no  mmter  what,  where  the 
existence  of  guilt  was  assumed,  and  where*  with  the 
chambermaids,  the  house  servants,  with  all  the  persona 
enjoying  most  familiar  Hc*cess  in  their  hands,  the  prose- 
cutors were  unable  to  prove  a  single  distinct  fact;  in 
any  such  case  he  (Lord  Lansdowne)  should  say  at  once 
that  adultery  was  not  madt:  out;  and  he  would  ask  the 
House  whether,  supposing  there  had  been,  even  occa« 
sionally,  adulterous/  intercourse,  much  less  a  constant 
course  of  adultery  during  a  period  of  three  years,  was  it 
possible,  he  would  ask,  for  the  chamberuiaid  who  had 
charge  of  all  the  linen  during  the  time*— a  chambermaid 
not  backwaid,  let  it  be  remembered  too,  in  discovering 
any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  her  royal  mistress,  a  lady 
who  had  her  journal  ready  to  note  down  a  fact,  and  her 
double  entendre  to  explain  it — was  it  possible,  supposing 
crime  to  have  been  committed,  that  such  a  woman  should 
be  unable  to  fix  a  single  direct  fact. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  here  iniiinaied  that  there  were 
several  noble  lords  who  were  still  desirous  of  expressing 
their  sentiments  upon  the  question,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  agreeing  to  conclude  on  Monday,  the 
House  adjourned  at  half-past  4  o'clock. 

TffENTY'ElGlJTU  DAY.— November  6. 
After  the  usual  forms,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
rose  in  continuation.  Before  he  proceeded  to  state  his 
opinion  on  the  nature  of  the  measure  under  consider- 
ation, he  thought  it  necessary  to  advert  to  some  points 
in  the  evidence,  referring  more  particularly  to  the  case 
of  the  tent  at  Aum,  which  had  been  pointedly  alluded 
to  both  by  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack 
and  the  noble  earl  opposite,  though  it  was  by  evidence 
which  they  professed  to  reject.  The  noble  and  learned 
lord,  in  opening  the  debate,  had  declared  that  he  dis- 
missed frotn  his  mind  the  evidence  of  Demont,  Ma-* 
jochi,  Sacchi,  and  Restelli ;  aud  the  noble  earl  agreed 
with  him  in  throwing  out  of  view  all  circumstances  built 
upon  tainted  or  suspicious  evidence.  Now  the  whole 
case    at    Auin    was    proved  by    Demont   and    Majochi, 

^  hose  evidence  was  admitted  to  be  completely  tainted. 

^^01  o.uly  there  was  no  other  evidence  that  bjjrc  on  il{f 
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tabject,  but  one  of  the  pHnci|)a1  witnesses  for  the  pro- 
secution (Pulurzo)  hud  agreed  with  FlowD«m  in  stating 
that  he  could  not  sny  where  Bergnmi  slept  on  the 
jnurnej,  and  whether  he  was  under  the  teni  with  the 
Priuwfis  or  not.  The  ornble  ear)  opposite  (Liverpool) 
bad  relied  much  on  the  tent  at  Aum  being  &  double  tent, 
but  it  ought  to  be  recollected  that  there  was  but  a  very 
■mall  space  between  the  outer  and  inner  lent  ;  that  the 
materia)  of  which  the  teat  was  composed  was  very  thin  ; 
and  that  the  iniervening  apace'  was  nccessible  to  other 
persons.  II'  it  were  proved  then,  by  unquestionable 
evidence,  that  the  Princess  and  Bergami  had  reposed 
under  the  8»me  tent  at  Aum,  he  (bought  that  no  more 
ial'erence  could  be  drawn  Trom  its  being  a  double  than 
■r  it  had  been  a  single  tent.  He  hoped,  then,  that  there 
was  now  an  end  to  all  the  inference  which  Imd  been  ni- 
tempted  to  be  drawn  from  the  circumstnnce  of  ihere 
being  at  tliii  place  an  outer  and  an  inner  tent.  On  this 
part  of  the  case  it  whs  imponant  for  their  lordships  lo 
rrcoJiect  what  had  been  the  evidence  extracted  from 
Demont,  and  the  loanner  in  whicli  tliai  evidenee  was 
given.  If  they  doubled  the  malignity  of  ihe  motives 
which  bad  actuated  that  woman,  they  would  iliere  find 
it  most  irrefutably  proved.  In  giving  evidence  as  to  the 
kituation  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  «rhen  reposing  under 
tbe  lent  at  Aum,  she  swore  that  her  Koyal  Htghness  was 
undressed.  Now,  was  it  nut  plain  nlili  a  view  lo  what 
inference  this  was  stated  i  Alter  various  ntteiitpts  made 
by  this  woman  to  elude  the  question  put  lo  heron  the 
cross-examrniiiiiiii,  she  was  at  last  compelled  reluctantly 
to  confess  that  the  Princess  was  not  undressed,  und  thus 
to  do  away  all  the  efteci  of  the  inference  she  had  art- 
fully endeavoured  to  establish.  When  aslced  whether 
tbe  Princess,  on  setting  out  in  the  morning,  hud  occasion 
to  pot  any  thing  else  on  than  the  outer  garment  or  robe 
which  sbe  wore  in  travelling,  she  was  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge that  her  Uoyal  Highness  had  not  occasion 
to  put  on  any  thing  else,  and,  of  course,  that  tlie  evidence 
■he  had  previously  given  wtis  totally  false.  He  came 
now  to  the  observations  wliieh  had  been  made  by  the 
uuble  earl  opposite  (Liverpool)  and  other  noble  lords  on 
the  subject  of  her  Mnjesty's  ^ntilish  iitteiidantl  having 
left  her ;  and  here  he  could  nut  help  noticing  the  mis- 
cuosiruction,  though  he  was  sure  it  must  be  uninieoHp 
tiaaiA,  which  had  beea  put  bv  the  no\>\e  «m\  Q^yaiMv 
4IIIS; 
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on  the  evidence  of  Sicard.  The  noble  earl  bad  endea- 
voured to  make  that  person's  evidence  support  tlie  charge 
of  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Princess  to  get  rid  of  ber 
I^ngiii^li  ntteudunifl.  Their  lordships  would  recollect 
that  Sicard  had  been  cnsked  questions  respcctiug  his 
leaving  the  Princess  of  Wales ;  but  the  niann^^r  in  wbi.ch 
the  uuesiions  were  put  was  to  be  considered.  He  was 
askecl,  whether  he  had  left  tiic  Princess  at  Naples?  To 
this  question  he  answered,  *^  No  ;  the  Princess  left  tnc." 
The  answer  was  true,  but  not  so  tlie  infereQce  which  had 
been  drawn  iVotn  it.  But  ik  the  noble  earl  had  gone 
further,  he  would  have  found  from  the  very  next  ques- 
tions tliut  Sicard  went  from  Naples  to  Genoa  on  business. 
Tiiis  \^a8  an  explanation  to  the  answer,  **  No,  ber  Uoyal 
Highness  left  luc/'  which  ought  to  have  been  given. 
Ip  p.  5i)o  (Def\  Pt.  \.p,  *l^3,)  Sicard  was  asked  — 

.  *•  Wnerc  <iicl  you  go  to  from  Naplci  ? — From  Naples  I-went  with 
tl)f  servants  and  the  ba^^ffagr,  and  ilic  horscSi  down  lo  Genoa,  by  sea. 
'*  Did  you  remain  at  Genoa  till  her  Uoyal  UUhnoss  arrived  there  r 
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•— r<  o. 

••  Where  did  you  go  to  from  Genoa  ? — Immediatoly  for  England/* 

Then,  in  p.  605,  (Dtf.  Pi.  1.  p.  Ct50.)  this  subject  was 
again  referred  to,  and  he  begged  ihcir  lurdshi)>s'  atten- 
tion to  this  part  of  Sicard's  examination.  He  is  asked — 

*'  Was  it  you  who  proposed  to  the  Princt-ss  tbat  you  should  come  to 
England,  or  did  her  Royal  Highness  order  you  to  covn^  to  Kn(>1and  ? 
»-*-I  pointed  out  the  necessity,  about  different  things  that  wanted  ar* 
rungeuient  in  tins  country,  itiat  it  would  be  necessary  to  conic  about 
the  s;ik'  by  auction  of  the  furniture,  and  a  number  of  bills  unpaid." 

Now,  with  this  answer  on  their  lordships'  minutes,  he 
would  put  to  them  whether  any  man  could  fairly  draw 
that  inference  which  the  noble  earl  bad  attempted  to 
establish  from  the  observation  of  Sicard,  that  her  Uoyal 
Highness  had  left  hitn.  Could  it  be  for  a  moment  main* 
tained  tbat  the  Princess  wislied  to  get  rid  of  Sicard, 
when  he  stated  that  the  proposition  for  his  visiting  Eng- 
land came  from  himself;  and  that  he  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  his  coming,  and  assigned  reasons  for  the 
journey,  the  propriety  of  which  their  lordships  must 
admit?  It  besides  appeared  that  her  Royal  High nes:j 
made  him  promise  to  return  with  his  family.  Sicard, 
however,  did  leave  her  Royal  Highness  at  Naples,  as 
had  been  stated ;  and  in  adverting  to  this  part  of  liic 
subject  he  must  notice  what  had  fallen  from  a  noble  and 
gleamed  lord  (Lord  Manners),  who  stated  that  one  circum*< 
|siance  bad  made  a  very  strong  impressioD  on  bis  mtndj 
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which  waa,  that  Mr.  Craven  hod  Vftrned  ihe  Priitcen 
against  being'  seen  walking  with  Bergumi.  Now  he 
would  ask  their  lordships  whether  it  was  fair  to  lay  any 
airesa  on  ti)at  i  UDtloubtedty  Mr.  Cniven  had  spoken  to 
the  Princess  in  consetgueiK^e  ol'  seeiii);  her  walking  with 
Bergami  in  the  eirdeii.  Bui  if  the  nnhle  aad  learned 
lord  had  gone  alitile  further,  he  would  have  seen  an  ex* 
plaoalion  of  tlint  fact;  and  if  he  meant  to  av«il  himself 
of  the  fact,  he  mu«t  take  the  explnnaiioo  with  it.  Mr^j 
Craven  bad  aialed  thui  he  would  have  given  the  tame 
caution  to  ber  Royal  Higlmess  had  he  seen  any  other 
servant  walking  with  her ;  thatit  w»  not  in  conaeqnence 
of  the  peraoD  he  saw  ht^r  with,  but  ihesitutition,  which  he 
ihonght  might  ex[)Ose  her  to  inferences  such  as  bad  been 
drawn  agaiost  lier.  He  said  that  he  knew  there  was  a 
Bpy  at  that  time, at  Naplea,  having  had  information  to 
that  effect  from  Englnrid  ;  and  he  thought  it  necesEary 
10  caution  lier  Koytil  Highness  with  regard  to  any  out> 
ward  apijearnnces  ilnit  might  be  miscoiialniecl.  It  wna 
certainly  true  that  a  great  part  of  her  Knynl  Highness'a 
juile  had  left  her  in  Jtaly,  But,  unless  a  ground  of  din- 
sHtisfaction  with  ber  Majesty's  conduct  could  be  shown 
from  the  evidence,  their  lordships  bad  no  right  to  draw 
such  an  inference  from  British  subjects  having  left  her 
in  R  foreign  land,  when  it  was  known  that  they  were 
engaged  o.ily  for  a  limited  time.  That  limited  engage- 
ment was  of  itself  a  proof  of  tbeir  previous  desire  to 
return.  He  would  now  call  their  ntienlion  tu  the  case  oF 
CarUruhe ;  he  must  certainly  admit  thai,  when  he  heard 
the  evidence  of  Barbara  Kress,  the  impression  he  re- 
ceived was  favourable  to  her.  It  was  a  cii$e,  too,  in 
which  much  of  what  waa  aiated  was  open  to  cuntradic- 
tion.  But  all  that  Burbarn  Kress  said  was  not,  iberefore, 
to  be  believed.  If  sbe  wished  to  speak  truth,  it  still  wat 
lobe  considered  wlietlier  she  was  not  deceived  in  what 
she  stated.  Tbeir  lordships  had  heard  the  circiimsianc-ea 
to  which  she  spoke,  and  they  were  such  as  rendered  it 
probable  that  she  supposed  she  hud  seen  the  Princess, 
when  the  person  she  saw  was  the  Countces  Oldi,  Then 
the  noble  earl  opposite  had  asserted  tbiit  Barbara  Kreis 
was  a  voluntary  witneas.  Let  their  lordships  took  at  the 
evidence.  From  the  testimony  of  Kress  herself,  nothing 
Rould  be  clearer  than  that  she  was  not  a  voluntary  wit* 
nesa<  It  was  plain  thut  she  had  been  brought  here  by  tb«i  . 
iliHiwnce  oF  powerj  and  it  was  proved  l.\\&l  v\\b  iKtuc  ^vmMBI 
wbicii  compelled  her  to  come  fonteitd  \^b;^  V.e^\  ^ 
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•nother  witness  required  for  I  lie  defence.  Couht,  then, 
the  noble  and  learned  iord^  after  this,  siiy,  that  the 
circumstances  sworn  toatCail.-^ruhe  were  to  be  believed  i 
Her  Majesty's  coun&el  had  been  prevented  Iroui  going' 
into  any  general  proofs  of  c<in9[iirHcy,  becaase  such  a 
proceeding  was  not  consistent  with  the  pra<!iice  of  the 
courts  below.  But  though  they  were  circumscribed 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  law,  there  cntne  out  evi- 
iience  that,  throughout  all  Europe,  nt  least  in  all  paits 
wbeie  her  Royal  Highness  had  resided,  a  belief  was 
created  that  to  give  evidence  against  the  Princess  of 
Wales  was  the  surest  road  to  fortune  and  favour;  If  he 
believed  this — if  be  were  compelled  to  admit  that  a  most 
expensive  machinery  of  agency  had  been  established 
throughout  the  Continent,  extending  through  all  ranks, 
from  a  German  minister  of  state  down  to  a  chambermaid. 
He  was  bound  to  give  her  Majesty  the  advantage  of  that 
auspicion  in  every  case  in  which  it  could  possibly  apply. 
In  no  other  way  could  the  evidence  of  Sacchi,  Cuchi, 
and  others,  be  accounted  for— those  excellent  persons, 
who  had  declared  th:it  they  ciime  forward,  and  made  a 
tender  of  their  services,  from  the  pure  love  of  morality 
and  truth.  He  would  now  a$i(  whether  they  were 
not  l>onnd  to  consider  this  general  probability  P  This 
probability  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  weighing  the  evidence  of  Uargiulo  and  Paturzo, 
with  respect  to  circunistanrf^s  in  which  they  had  not 
been  contradicted,  and  with  respect  to  some  indeed, 
because,  not  being  true,  they  were  incapable  ol' contra- 
diction. When  they  saw  an  attempt  made  to  esmbirsli 
the  belief  thai  her  Majesty  did  not  go  on  boarri  the  po- 
lacca  a  pure  and  innocent  woman,  but  embarked  previ- 
ously tainted— and  to  bring  that  belief  in  aid  of  facts 
said  to  have  occurred  on  board  the  vessel — were  their 
lordships  not  to  take  into  consideration  the  accumulated 
falsehoods  collected  against  her  Majesty,  and  to  give  her 
the  full  benefit  of  that  consideration  i  When  he  saw  such 
infamous  means  used  to  procure  testimony,  he  felt  him- 
self bound  to  conclude  that  other  evidence  had  come  to 
the  bar  under  the  same  influence,  to  give  the  illustrious 
person  the  advantage  of  the  doubts  which  must  arise 
from  that  circumstance,  and  to  consider  her  pure  and 
spotles.'i  in  all  cases  where  her  character  bad  been  tar* 

Kished  by  such  evidence.  There  was  another  circumstance 
[ith  rcbpect  to  the  evidence,  which  he  must  still  notice* 
'  eir  hrdMp^  htd  beeu  dmi^  ui  ^om^^  vVa  evideoct 
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of  Demnnt ami  Majoclii  willi  thatof  Fiinn  and  Hoffiiam-^ 
to  put  the  williil  turgt^tfuliioss  and  palpable  conirtulic-tiuM 
of  tile  furuipr  oti  ibe  SHUie  t'ouLiog  u  t'  g<:neral  lebt  iinony  wiiti 
the  occtfsuntal  iibsunce  of  rccujlcciiuii  in  tlie  luUcr.  VVai 
ihu  done  with  caiidoui'?  MiijuL-hi  uoultl  recollect  Ber* 
guini  iiitviiig  bepii  ill  bi  Naples,  and  lUtted  ciicuinstancef 
aUfiidinu  ihul  illiiet.s,  whieli,  HCL-urding  tu  the  evideiiea 
of  Dr.  Uoilaad,  never  e.iibted  ut  all,  Mujoehi  could  not 
rccoUtrvt  (hat  u.ny  Diedicul  man  had  attended  Uergaini  in 
that  iilnesa.  Aiiutlier  circumstance  to  which  ho  caltod 
their  lurdi>hip«' atieniion,  wus  uot  so  much  iia  to  wIihc 
hiid  passed  t:i  Catuuiu,  but  with  reference  to  what  had 
lakeu  place  in  the  poiaccs,  wheu  it  had  heeo  snid  tliat  the 
Cuuutess  Oltti  and  Mariette  ought  to  have  been  called. 
He  was  nut  quite  aatiafied  that  their  teitimony  had  not 
been  resorted  to,  to  contradict  some  parts  of  tiiii  case  ^ 
but  it  was  (o  be  observed,  that  in  most  of  llie  intiancea 
the  lime  and  place  had  been  so  i  in  perfectly  specitieds 
that  the  Counttsj  Oldi  and  Mnriette  mu-il  have  found 
great  dilbculty  in  giving  diiect  coatradictiun  to  the  nc* 
cusutions.  It  was  very  improbable  that  they  could  hate 
given  any  saiisfactory  evidence  to  the  House  on  life 
points  in  question,  and  strong  reasons  were  assigned  for 
withholding  theiu.  Btit  he  conleised  he  had  heard  with 
luuch  surprise  u  desire  expressi^d — and  wiih  still  tint 
greater  surprise  that  it  was  Joined  in  by  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  on  the  woolsack — that  Bergami  should  be 
called  tu  the  bar.  Mow,  were  that  persun  ptii  on  hit 
oath,  whether  he  admitted  or  denied  the  charge  was  a 
circumstance  which  would  not  weigh  one  feailier  in  hit 
mind,  nor  would  it  be  believed  in  ihe  mind  of  any  ho- 
nourable man.  Fiom  what  the  counsel  for  the  pruseou* 
tion  ho'l  stated  at  the  outset  as  the  object  of  the  inquiry^ 
and  the  principle  on  which  it  was  (o  be  conducted,  he  had 
■Diiigined,  not  ihat  partial  evidence^  but  tiiai  all  the  evi- 
dence bearing  on  the  case,  was  to  be  laid  before  their 
lordships  by  ilio'ie  who  supported  the  bill  in  tlie  liist  in* 
■tancc.  He  hud  understoud  it  tu  be  the  cause  of  Tiuth 
rertui  the  Princess  of  Wales  ;  and  that,  when  the  noble 
earl  (Liverpool)  bo  f^r  assumed  the  character  of  a  party 
prosecuiiiig,  )ic  buund  himself  to  an  engagement  that  if 
there  should  be  any  cvidtucc  fortlicouiiug  in  tavour  of 
the  defeudaut,  it  was  nut  lu  be  suppressed  or  held  back. 
But  now  let  ilieir  lordships  mark  how  Uie  just  and  liberal, 
purpose  10  prol'esaed  had  boea  carried  into  «S[«c\.    \aV 
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their  lordships  recollect  who  tlie  witnesses  were  whoili  it 
liiust  bavebeen  in  the  power  of  the  prosecutor  to  bring 
forward,  and  te  whom  it  had  been  left  to  call  them.  The 
whole  bearing  of  the  case  had  been  made  to  turn  opon 
the  occurrences  at  Naples,  where,  according  to  the  learn- 
ed Attorney-Generars  statement,  the  whole  system  of 
adulterous  and  degrading  intercourse  commenced.  Now 
it  was  notorious  to  all  the  world  thai  Dr.  Holland  was  at 
that  time  her  Rojal  Highness's  physician  ;  that  he  stood 
in  the  pecoliar  situation  of  having  begun  and  ended  his 
connexion  with  her  hoasehoid  at  that  place;  that  his  con- 
Bexion  was  not  of  a  duration  or  intimacy  which  could  be 
likely  to  sway  or  influence,  if  any  thing  could  influence, 
kis  testimony,  except  the  dictates  of  his  own  honest 
mind  ;  he  was  in  a  situation  of  independence,  and  every 
circumstance,  in  fact,  pointed  him  out  as  the  most  unex- 
eeptionable  and  important  witness  who  could  be  called  to 
•peak  to  the  matter  of  charge,  as  it  was  laid  at  Naples,  for 
or  against  it.  Dr  Holland,  however,  was  not  only  not  call* 
ed  to  the  bur  by  the  advocates  for  the  bill,  hut  it  appear- 
ed that  at  no  time  had  any  inquiry  been  made  of  him  by 
these  prosecutors,  so  anxious  for  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
l^one.  This  was  their  way  of  supporting  the  cause  of 
truth  and  the  interests  of  justice!  Again,  he  would  ask, 
why  Maurice  Crede  had  not  been  brought  forward,  it 
being  stated  in  evidence  at  the  bar  that  he  was  in  the 
house  when  the  aduhery  was  flrst  committed?  And, 
above  all,  why  was  not  Annette  Preisin^  called,  the  wo- 
man who  had  the  cure  of  the  linen,  who  at  least  made 
the  beds,  and  who,  according  to  the  course  of  proof 
which  prevailed  in  courts  of  law,  when  tryitiff  cases  of 
this  nature,  must  have  established  the  fact  of  aduhery  or 
no  aduhery  ?  Whether  Preising  was  within  the  preciiicts 
of  Cotton-garden  he  knew  not,  but  she  certainly  was  in 
this  country,  and  might  have  been  produced.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding these  extraordinary  omissions  and  defects 
on  the  side  of  the  prosecution,  this  unaccountable  ab-' 
sence  of  the  most  essential  kind  of  proof,  it  was  still 
urged  by  some  noble  lords  that  nil  the  evidence  on  the 
other  side  was  given  under  the  influence  of  partinl  feel* 
ings,  by  witnesses  who  had  enlisted  themselves  in  the 
cHuse  as  partisans-^— by  individuals  with  a  strong  bias  on 
^heir  minds ;  and  that  the  supporters  of  the  bill  alone 
^Ijad  no  interest  except  in  a  full  discovery  of  the  truth/ 
J^e  House  must  be  supposed  desirous  of  arriving  onlv  at* 
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the  trntb,  fthJ  jretfhc  most  effectnal  meaas  of  arriving  at 
it  had  been  withhelcl.  Willi  regard  to  «ther  p»rts  of 
tbe  6aje,  which,  viheo  connected  logeiher,  k-d  tnme 
ooble  lurda  to  found  upon  ihem  a  prc^uinpiion  of  adul* 
Utj,  he  mast  st  once  declare  ihikt  he  could  juin  in  act 
flBch  presamption.  That  thute  was  evidence  of  s»m« 
kftprophety  and  indelicacy,  supposing  thiit  their  lord- 
•hipa  coold  entertain  a  charge  ut'  that  natute,  he  won))! 
liMtfiipate.  But  he  hardly  thought  the  Hntjse  would 
fbiak  itseir  justified  in  trying  any  individual,  and  muclh 
Ims  the  Queen  of  England,  upon  a  charge  of  impro- 
priety. If  that  were  possihie,  he,  tor' one,  sliouhl  cer- 
tainly not  hesitate  in  the  verdict  which  it  would  be  hit 
Jloty  to  return.  He  would  take  care,  however,  at  th^ 
tame  time,  not  to  express  it  in  the  harsh  and  unqualified 
terms  which  he  had  heard,  even  in  that  House,  applied  to 
the  conduct  of  this  illustrious  and  unfortunate  individual. 
A  noble  enrl  (Liverpool)  opposite  had  said  that  a  bill  of 
ntioa  and  peoaltiea  carried  a  bad  name  with  it.  Lcmg, 
be  trusted,  wonld  it  so  continue  to  carry  a  bad  nam^^ 
^e  noble  earl  had  said  this  measure  micht  be  c:ille(t* 
bill  of  pains  anc)  peneUie«;  but,  after  all,  what  vrai  it 
Tbut  a  common  dtvoree  bill  t  In  this  observarion  fie  btid 
heem  seconded  by  the  noble  and  learned  lord  otr  thi 
iFooliaclc.  It  came,  however,  with  an  ill  gface  froM 
tiipte  who'  had  originated  this  proceeding,  aud  who,  (tt 
lU  eon  men  cement,  had,  in  order  to  enable  the  HouM  16 
ket  as  judges  in  the  cunse,  proposed  a  committee  to 
March  for  precedents— into  wlintP  Into  precedents  of 
bills  of  divorce?  No;  bot  into  precedents  of  bills  of 
,  pains  ofld  penalties,  and  under  the  pretext  and  colour  of 
which  Bpecial  character  the  iniporiuni  precedent  of  the 
IDuchesB  of  Norfolk  had  been  excluded  Voin  its  report. 
Now,  when  the  whole  weight  of  the  present  meastire 
was  about  to  fitll  upon  the  Queen's  he^d,  these  same 
noble  lords  turned  rouiid,  ind  asserted  that  ii  was  only  a 
ooamoo  divorce  bill.  This,  ton,  was  affirmed  Ijy  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  on  ihc  wuoUnck,  who,  he  should 
thtyelmaained,  must  be  aware  that  this  measure  was  as 
diifettm  rram  a  divorce  bill  as  a  bill  to  give  relief  lii  the 
aittrject  iliffered  from  a  bill  to  inflict  punishment.  Relief 
*ra«  the  only  object  of  adivorce  bill ;  and  if  it  punished, 
H  puni«hed  incidentally.  Here  pHnishmeiU  was  the  oh- 
Jecl;  and,  if  it  could  be  supposed  that  relief  was  given, 
Sb'at  reliel'  was  incidental.  The  iegisfaturc  int«v'^iii 
Ji^.Parl  i]  it, 
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on  this  occasion^  because  ther^  w^s  .do  law  Id  existence 
which  was  applicable  to  it.  Could  their  lordships  then 
conceive  that  anj  justification  was  to  be  found  by  flying 
to  the  shelter  of  bills  of  divorcCi  in  a  case  where  no  pro- 
ceeding  had  tak^n  place  in  any  of  the  courts  below, 
where  the  inquiry  was  conducted  in  a  manner  altogether 
novel,  and  went  throughout  on  doubtful  and  imperfect 
evidence  ?  This  would  he  to  deal  out  the  harshest  mea^ 
sure  of  justice  which  ever  was  administered  by  any  le- 
gislature pretending  to  distinguish  between  right  and' 
wrong,  and  would  oe  an  infringement  not  only  of  the 
Queen's  rights,  but  of  the  rights  of  every  subiect  of  the 
realm.  The  bill  was  more  h^r^t)  and  violent  in  its' 
operation  than  any  former  bill  of  pains, and  penalties; 
and  might  well  be,  as  it  was,  unpopular,  not  only  with  the 
^lere  rabble,  as  they  had  been  called,  and  who  bad  been 
described  as  knowing  nothing  of  its  nature,  or  of  the 
place  which  enactments  of  this  kind  filled  in  bur  history, 
out  with  the  middle  and  thinking  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, wit1)  those  classes  who  constituted  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  moral  force  of  the  nation*  Every  writer  cS 
repuution,  every  man  of  wisdom  and  virtue  had  held 
such  acts  of  legislative  authority  in  abhorrence.  -The 
present  generation  enjoyed  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
Deing  instructed  by  the  labours  of  men  whose  genius  had 
shed  the  light  of  day  on  manv  of  the  most  interesting 
branches  ot  political  science.  There  were  few  now  sitting 
in  that  House  who  had  not  availed  themselves  of  this 
advantage,  and  who  did  not  brinf^  to  this  discussion 
minds  enlightened  by  a  perusal  of  Blackstone  and  of 
Faley..  If,  then,  they  found  Blackstone,  when  com- 
menting  on  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  Paley,  in  treat- 
ing of  the  principles  of  morals  and  their  effects  on  publit 
and  individual  prosperity,  unite  in  their  condemnaiion  of 
such  bills  as  the  present,  and  regard  them  as  a  mockery 
of  justice;  if  it  was  seen  that  Blackstone  receded  from 
an  explanation  of  the  term  ^'  bill  gf  pains  and  penalties,** 
lest  he  should  be  supposed  to  view  it  as  part  of  our  esta- 
blished system,  and  that  Paley  described  all  such  pro* 
ceedings  as  anomalies  that  seldom  failed  to  be  attended 
with  consequences  which  all  men  deplored,  surely  their 
lordships  would  pause  befgre  they  gave  their  final  sanction 
to  so  odious  a  measure.  Was  it  wonderful  that,  under 
the  guidance  of  these  great  authorities,  the  instructed 
art  of  the  people  should  concur  in  the  general  seatimeal 


igMDst  it,  that  thef  should  be  sveree  to  all  prMrale  lawf 
of  this  k'laA,  Knd  particularly  whetc  tlie  parpose  was  lo 
depose  a  Queen  i  As  a  legUlatur  he  was  bound  to  coo-. 
aider  the  eifect  uf  n  law  on  the  people  at  large,  before  he 
consented  to  ic.  Their  lurdships  must  not  forget  that 
they  were  noi  administering,  but  making  a  law,  on  a  sup- 
posed ground  of  public  utility  and  convenience.  Like 
•11  other  laws,  it  must  be  left  to  work  its  own  way,  when 
it  should  have  pnjsed;.an()  they  could  not,  therefore,  be 
too  cautious  in  calculating  beforehand  its  probable  eftect 
on  public  opinion.  With  reference  to  that  effect,  the 
bill  appeared  to  him  to  be  highly  inexpedient.  It  would 
be  regarded  as  a  violent  application  of  violent  means, 
having  no  other  foundation  than  a  presumption  arising 
ODt  of  a  bare  possibility.  It  would  be  said,  that  because 
the  Princess  of  Wales  and  her  ehnmberlain  were  found 
reposing  under  the  same  awning,  on' board  ship,  and 
there  sheltering  themselves  from  the  ardour  of  the  sud^ 
becanse  they  were  in  a  situation  in  which  adultery  might 
have  been  committed,  the  House  of  Lords  thought  proper 
to  infer  thai  it  must  have  been  committed.  To  revert, 
however,  to  tbe  subject  of  public  opinion  on  the  measure 
oow  ander  consideration,  it  was  certainly  difficult  to  ap- 
precinte  ail  the  mischief  of  which  it  might  be  productive. 
Their  lordships  had  heard  of  bills  for  altering  the  succes- 
■ton,  and  the  ground  upon  which  the  present  measure 
Was  recommended  would  apply  equally  to  a  bit)  for  that 
purpose.  It  was  founded  on  an  expectation  of  advantage 
to  public  morals.  Withont  any  particular  allusion,  he 
might  here  remark  that,  in  the  natural  course  of  events, 
Queens  might  succeed  to  the  throne  as  well  as  Kings. 
Should  any  small  number  of  persons,  from  the  peculiarity 
or  malignity  of  their  nature,  or  pushed  by  their  situation 
into  desperate  courses,  collect  together  a  variety  of  cir- 
onmslanoes  not  creditable  to  the  murai  character  of  some 
member  of  a  iamity  which  bad  no  right  to  the  throne  of 
these  realms  but  what  was  giveR  to  them  by  an  act  of 
parliament — tbe  same  sort  oftitle  which  the  Queen  de- 
rived from  her  marriage  act — was  it  not  obvious  tliai  the 
most  fatal  consequences  might  ensue  if  the  principle  now 
adopted  should  be  adhered  to  }  No  matter  whether  the 
•tBtements  and  charges  made  by  the  stniill  iiumber  of 
penoQSto  whom  he  had  alluded  were  true  or  false,  and 
no  time  would  be  when  Sacchis  and  Kcstellis  would  be, 
wiuttiDg.  Dut  upon  tbe  principle  of  ili\»  b\V\,  a%KV^oi>.^ 
4«3 
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ID  the  lupguagj^  of  its  preamblej  the^cgislatiire  wooU  \m 
VouBJ  to  tak/e  the  charges  imp  coasideration,  to  sit  te 
judgment  lOfi  the  Diora)  conduct  of  the  illuitriont  4^ 
feodant,  v)»ilst  the  nation  divided  itseif  into  parties  ofi 
the  question  whether  or  not  he  should  be  set  aside^  aod 
forfeit  his  title  of  succession  to  the  throne.    lounpral 
e^aippl.e^  scandal  and  dishonour  thereby  brought  opoft 
the  kingdom,  were  the  only  pretexts  for  passing  tha 
present  measure.    Because    six  years  ago,    or   jraifaer 
during  the  three  years  which  preceded  the  last  tbree^  the 
Princess  of  Wales  was  said  to  have  pursued  a  line. of  con- 
duct calculated  to  produce  an  immoral  effect^  it  was  in- 
ferred that  she  would  now  resume  that  bad  exam  pie,  nod 
that  it  wasy  tlierefore,  necessary  to  depose  her  from  bar 
royal  state  of  Queen-consort  of  these  realms.    Why,  kt 
this  prececjent  be  estab)isheidy  and  add  to  it  one  or  two 
more  of  the  saoie  kind,  tind  they  would  arrive  at  riectiM 
SBonarchy.    Elective  monarchy  stood  on  no  other  prin- 
ciple than  the  effect  of  personnl  character  in  the  tovereiga 
on  the  qonditinn  of  the  governed ;  and  the  great  basis  of 
hereditary  monarchy  w^s,  that  under  it  such  guards  and 
securities  might  be  established  for  the  subject  as  would 
render  hiu9  independent  of  the  personal  character  of  the 
*  individual  who  swayed  the  sceptre,  and  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  reigning  family.    If  they  were  to  incorporate 
the  policy  of  this  bill  into  their  system,  occasions  wpuld 
soon  arise  for  bringing  out  into  active  contention  al)  the 
inflamed  prejudices  and  political  passions  of  the  Qountryi 
and  the  foundation  of  an  electiye  monarchy  would  be  laid, 
^^as  there,  then»  any  public  interest  for  the  formation  of 
(^  precedent. so  alarming?     Mone  that  he  QpnkI  possibly 
understand.     He  was  aware  that  m^ny  noble  lords,  al- 
ttiough  no  pledge  or  suggestion  bad  of  course  pasaeid  lo 
such  an  efiect^  would  give  an  unwilling  support  to  the 
second  reading  of  this  bill,    They  flattered  themselves 
that  it  might  afterwnrds  be  got  rid  of  in  some  way  or 
Otiier  :  i»any  were  inclined  \o  thinl^i  each  loobing  to  his 
own  favourite  mode  of  escape,  that  the  bill  might  )m 
greatly  mitigated  in  the  committee,  and  some  aveq  poB* 
ceived  that  the  second  reading  was  one  step  towards 
throwing  it  out.     if  this  offspring  of  the  wisdom  of 
government  were  once  adopted  and  cherished  to  n  eef* 
tain  period  of  existence,  they  hoped  to  have  tbo  iaejtv 
Hpressible  gratification  of  witnessing  its  funeral* 
JV  >  **  Pucitur  iratB  pbiudeadum  Ausui  suileis*'^ 


^.  Tcr;  liitle  t^teniuoii  would  il^ov  th«t  i^  tw  atmkf 
in  practicable  to  m'ltigfkte  the  proviiiom  of  (he  bill.  JHq 
^iMratioD  in  (he  pr^^ipble  could  alleviate  \he  ponith- 
tqendoflic^ed  by  tbe  firit  enacting  clnnie.  But  it  wM 
pD  account  ably  iiu^iued  bf  Home  noble  lords,  that  hy 
uniiMDg  tl>B  divurce  clause  they  would  uften  the  effect 
of  B  p/eavblc  in  whiclj  ihe  Queea  was  described  ai  an 
«d>fl>«reBi.  Now  thii,  in  fact,  would  bp  np  alleviatioq, 
l^t  «  very  grsat  Aggravation  of  her  puniahme;!!.  How 
«Ould  it  f)e  an  aJdraniage  to  her  to  be  contideied  tb*. 
King's  wife,  afier  the  stale  had  repouoced  li«rP  If  thii 
bill  «ere  (0  pass^  his  Majeaty  would  bf  obliged  by  no 
law  to  #u))|Kirt  or  receive  her.  But  it  would  alio  opi!- 
tMU  a«  fo  afjditiftOlU  pijnishDient  and  diiabUiiy,  tor, 
jf bilsf.  it  deprived  her  of  all  privilegf  find  protection,  it 
would  leave  tier  still  exposed  to  tb«  severe  power  which 
the  Uw  vested  in  tli«  King  over  his  wife ;  so  that  whilst* 
by  the  talked*of  alteration  in  the  preamble,  ihey  de« 
clued  itie  guili  to  be  Ich  than  what  had  been  charg^l* 
they  WQuld,  by  leaving  out  the  divorce  clause,  rendei 
the  puuishuieat  more  severe  than  was  at  first  defotioced, 
BDil,  huring  done  all  ibis,  were  prepared  to  exc]aifa, 
".  There  now  we  have  mitigated  the  bill."  He  was  lure 
tbAF  •  very  slight  degree  of  rejection  would  induce 
those  noble  lords,  or  ai  least  the  Hoose,  to  pnuse  before 
tbey  proceeded  further  in  their  present  course-  Up  In 
tfaia  momeDt  they  were  safe;  but  a  few  hours  oipst  de- 
fide  whether  they  would  oow,  and  to  #11  future  tiBe* 
connect  their  name  with  suijb  ^  prof:eediog,  end,  wbe*- 
tlier  the  bill  should  finally. pass  or  not,  iuscribe  on  ts 
eieraal  and  indelible  record,  that  having  convicted  thfl 
Qiietn  of  guiU  by  a  preiuiiiption  drawn  from  a  powW* 
lity,  they  Instantly  proceeded  to  pass  a  law  to  carry  their 
JHdg")«Ptiuio  effect,  Against  the  further  progress  of  ibii 
a)pa»gre  he  now  goleoinly  protested. 

Tkt  Oukt  of  Northumberlcad  had  paid  impartial  atten* 
(iQB  to  tlM  evidence  on  b»ih  sides,  aitd  aUo  to  ilie  m.w 
B^r  of  ihe  witsesges  in  giving  it ;  htt  had  listeaed  to  thft 
-  vgvrpenis  which  bad  beep  urged ;  and  he  felt  eoaviaoed 
tjMt  fi  loog  Gourw  of  licentious  iuteroouiKe  itnd  of  adul'< 
tcry  hud  lakea  place  between  her  Koyal  Higbpes*  and 
B^B**")'*'  ^'il-l>  'Pch  BQ  iiDpresaion  upon  bU  mind,  be 
.  «pi)wl  »ot  allow  auch  a  person  either  19  claim  the  nespeet 
wbJcb  ought  to  belong  to  a  Qneen-coosor^  of  i^ngland* 
V  (0  nvm*  nt  Uw  h«ed  of  fenmle  wciety  la  U»u  ^^wvh 


•  ■  *  * 

iiDd  moral  countrj.  On  these  gfoands  be  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  giving  his  vote  for  the  bill  as  it  now  stood,  qd- 
]t%9  by  some  milder  measure,  in  a  foture  stage  of  it,  her 
Majesty's  personal  influence  could  be  removed  from  the 
country.  He  trusted^  however,  that  every  measure  would 
be  taken  to  avoid  any  thing  like  anger  or  personal  trrita* 
tion  in  this  proceeding,  considering  that  her  Majesty  was 
the  niece  of  their  late  Sovereign,  the  descendant  of  a  line 
ef  Iteroes,  and  had  commenced  her  career  as  wife  under 
«tio  very  auspicious  circumstances.  He  should  vote  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 

Lord  Howard,  though  he  had  concurred  with  the  noble 
earl  opposite  (Liverpool)  in  thinking  that  the  papers  sent 
down  to  parliament  should  be  referred  to  a  secret  com- 
mittee, and  though  he  had  afterwards  concurred  with  him, 
on  the  authority  of  the  noble  lord  on  the  woolsack,  in 
thinking  that  it  would  be  more  favourable  to  her  Majesty 
to  proceed  against  her  by  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
than  by  impeachment,  declared  his  intention  of  voting 
against  the  second  reading  of  the  present  bill.  The  evi- 
dence of  Majochi,  Demoiu,  Sacchi,  and  Restelli,  the  four 
discarded  servants  of  her  Majesty,  appeared  to  him  to 
have  been  so  completely  contradicted  as  to  render  all 
comments  upon  it  unnecessary.  The  force  which  bad 
been  employed  to  bring  Barbara  Kress  from  Baden  to 
this  country,  because  she  was  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
prosecution,  and  to  keep  Baron  d'*£nde  away  from  it,  be-* 
cause  he  was  a  witness  against  it,  looked  very  suspicious. 
The  abstraction  of  Restelli,  too,  was  totally  inexplicable; 
and,  connected  with  the  other  circumstances  to  which  he 
had  alluded,  sent  the  case  out  of  doors  with  such  a  taint 
upon  it,  that,  if  the  public  did  not  then  coincide  with 
their  lordships  as  to  tne  guilt  of  the  Queen,  it  was  not 
likely  that  it  ever  would.  Much  had  been  said  on  both 
sides  about  the  witnesses  who  had  not  been  called :  it  was 
stated  that  on  one  side  the  Countess  Oldi  and  Mariette 
Bron  were  not  forthcoming--«and  that,  on  the  other, 
Cred^,  Preising,  and  many  individuals  whose  names  were 
not  material,  were  also  wanting.  Be  that  as  it  might,  he 
thought  they  must  all  agree  upon  one  point — that  a  body 
of  clear,  strong,  indisputable,  and  unimpeachable  wit* 
nesses  were  wanted,  before  their  lordships  could,  in  their 
judicial  capacities,  pass  this  bill.  Looking  to  it  as  a 
legislative  measure,  it  now  appeared  to  him  so  odious^ 
Hthat,  even  if  the  preamble  of  it  were  provedi  he  must 


oppose  it  He  did  not  know  wheibet  be  va>  at  libertjr. 
ia  ^lude  to  the  House  of  Commoas ;  but,  after  wliat  bad 
occarred  ia  their  lordships'  House,  he  could  not  help 
tbiokiog  that,  if  the  bUl  ever  neat  dovm  to  ibe  Commonly 
^  iDDst  be  inevitably  lost.  Thai  ivas  a  consideratiob. 
which  their  lordships  ought  not  to  neglect  ia  comiag  toi 
iheii  decisioa  on  this  great  and  important  occasion. 
.  Tie  Earl  of  Ettniskilleii.—My  lords,  I  supported  the 
noble  earl  in  briugiog  in  this  bill;  but,  in  deciding  upon 
it,  I  think  that  a  man  should  only  be  guided  by  bimaelf. 
i.bave  listened  to  the  whole  of  tbe  evidence :  it  is  so  ex- 
Jraprdinary,  it  is  so  full  of  contradictions  and  falsebooda, 
itial  I  cannot  coavict  any  person  upon  it.  I  shall  tbei&> 
lore  vote  aeainst  the  second  reading  of  it. 

Lord  Cattkorpe  was  by  no  nieaus  prepared  to  stale  that 

Gery  bill  of  degradation  which  could  be  framed  would 
ve  been  improper  against  her  Majeslvj  but  even  witb 
abill  of  degradation,  rendered  justinable  by  the  peculiar 
circDiDstances  proved  against  ber,  the  same  moral  neces. 
aity  which  compelled  their  lordahips  to  examine  into  her 
(KKiduct  would  compel  them,  in  the  equal  dispensation  of 
justice,  to  look  into  the  conduct  of  others  with  whom  she 
was  coanected,  and  would  thus  imperatively  call  for  the 
ocaission  of  any  divorce  clause.  As,  then,  a  divorce 
clause  would,  under  any  circumstances,  be  inadmissible, 
he  roust  view  the  bill  before  their  lordships  simply  as  » 
bill  of  degradation  ;  and,  in  staling  tlie  reasons  why  it 
oogbt  not  to  pass,  be  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  men* 
tion  the  only  two  cases  in  which  it  could  have  been  jus- 
tifiable. If'^a  case  of  guilt,  accompanied  by  all  the  llcen- 
tioDS  circumstances  which  it  had  been  attempted  to  prove 
against  her  Majesty,  but  which,  it  must  be  recollected, 
had  uot  been  satisfactorily  proved,  bad  been  fully  esta> 
bliihed  to  every  man's  satisfaction,  and  if  the  state  had 
,  then  been  inclined  to  pass  such  an  extremiiy  of  punish* 
meat  as  was  now  proposed,  he  would  not  say  that  a  bill 
of  degradation  would  not  in  that  case  have  been  proper; 
it  otigDt  also  have  been  proper  if  such  a  case  of  guilt  had 
-tieen  established,  after  it  had  been  proved  that  her  Ma- 
jesty bad  voluntarily  deprived  herself  of  connubial  rights. 
But  the  faults  of  her  connubial  life  were  not  her  own. 
Without  alluding  to  any  thing  more  than  the  letter  which 
had  been  placed  in  evidence  before  them,  he  must  say 
!that  such  a  license  as  was  bestowed  in  that  letter,  though 
jt  did  not  exteDoate  the  conduct  qf  tbe  Queen,  rendered 
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a  bill  of  divorce  quite  anjustifiable.  But  eren  if  a  bill  of 
divorce  were  to  be  passed,  by  whom  was  it  to  be  passed? 
By  the  slate.  Arid  what  constituted  the  state?  Tbat 
House^  which  Was  at  once  accaser  and  judge,  formed  M 
part  of  it.  He  submitted  that  the  House  had  beefi 
guilty  of  such  a  neslect  of  their  duty  in  allowing  her 
Mnjesty  to  go  abroad,  as  impaired  their  power  of  pusting 
this  punishment  upon  her'.  Her  character  had  been 
thought  so  important,  that  the  state  had  been  itMUfe  hef 
accuser ;  and  being  so  iroportanty  wa.^  it  right  in  theb 
lordships  to  permit  ner  to  leave  the  country  without  ao^ 
remonstrance  bavins  been  made,  without  any  ststemeqt 
having  been  fon^'arded  to  her,  that  she  was,  by  sacb  cott* 
duct,  rorfeiting   the  protection   of  public  opinion,  to 

f)oweiful  in  this  kingdom;  that  she  Was  withdrawing 
lerself  to  other  countries  where  the  scale  oF  morafswal 
much  less  exalted  than  in  England;  and  that  she  wtt 
therefore  subjecting  herself  to  temptutions,  which  might, 
in  the  course  of  events,  become  the  subject  of  seriorM 
public  concern  ?  He  did  not  mean  to  say  tiiat  there 
were  not  circumstances,  which  at  the  time  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's leaving  this  country  made  it  a  mratter  of  satis« 
faction  to  hor  to  do  so ;  hut  with  them  their  lordships  had 
nothing  to  do ;  it  was  thnr  duty  to  have  remonstrated 
with  her,  and  tu  have  prevented,  as  far  as  in  them  lay, 
her  absence  from  England.  They  had  not  done  so — and 
hi;  could  never  lose  sight  of  the  responsibility  which  they 
had  contracted  in  consequence.  In  that  responsibility 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  who  formed  the  second 
part  of  the  state,  had  also  a  share,  though  not  to  such  an 
extent  as  their  lordships,  owing  to  the  members  of  it 
having  been  twice  clmnged  ^ince  the  Queen's  departure 
for  the  Continent.  Yet  that  House  would  also  have  to 
join  in  this  act  of  legislation,  as  also  the  third  pariy  in 
the  state,  if  the  bill  ever  came  to  the  last  stage  of  Jegis-- 
lation.  Were  these  days,  he  would  ask,  to  expose  the 
kingly  power  to  the  odium  which  the  King's  assent  to 
such  a  measure  as  the  present  was  sure  to  bring  upon 
it,  whether  the  King  was  considered  in  his  character  of 
husband  or  head  of  the  state  ?  Was  it  advisable  to  ask 
the  consent  of  the  King  to  the  degradation  of  the  consort 
to  his  crtiwn  ?  He  thought  that  it  was  not,  and  there- 
fore  could  not  give  his  sanction  to  the  present  measure. 
He  never  could  allow  it  to. stir  a  step  to  its  comnletioo; 
because,  if  he  allowed  it  to  go  to  the  second  reaaing,  be 
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jbOnld  recognise  a  principle  or  nctioit  toward*  licr  Mii- 
ijcUy  which  he  could  not  sanction  under  htr  pecuhar 
eirCamBtances.  With  this  strong  fet-ling  against  the 
1bill,  be  hud  a  feeling  no  less  strong  as  to  the  guilt  of  her 
Majestj.  He  was  compelled  to  atfinit  that  her  guilt  tvai 
bf  a  gross  and  degrading  nature.  He  fell,  however,  the 
•tekward  dilemma  in  which  the  House  was  placed. 
Looking  at  it  as  the  supreme  guardian  of  public  morals, 
he  was  sorry  that  no  other  nlternaiive  was  left  to  it  than 
to  acquit  her  Majesty,  or  to  pass  the  present  bill,  which 
was  equally  olijectionnble.  it  would  br  highly  desirable 
if  the  House  would  express  iis  opinion  of  such  conduct 
ta  had  been  proved  against  her  Majesty;  and  he  could 
^ot  help  wishing  that  his  noble  friend,  who  had  spohen 
•o  well  (Lord  Erienborough)  on  the  subject,  had  afford- 
§d  the  House  an  opportunity  of  recording  its  opinioti 
tfpon  it.  He  never  could  admit  liint  this  Was  so  much 
Of  a  judicial  question  as  lu  render  it  necessary  to  come 
to  a  vole  of  gailiy  or  not  guilty  upon  it.  It  was  more  a 
legislative  than  a  judiciiii  jnoceedtng:  and,  in  a  legisla- 
llTe  proceeding,  their  Inrdships  were  bound  to  look  at 
every  moral,  and  political  consequence  which  might  re- 
mit from  it.  Looking  tit  it  as  a  legislative  measure,  he 
could  not  help  telling  their  lordships  that  it  would  be 
more  productive  of  injury  to  the  morals  of  the  country 
than  it  yet  had  been  by  the  disclosure  of  the  evi- 
dence,  should  they  abstain  from  the  expression  of 
tbeir  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  which  her  Majesty 
had  been  proved  guilty  by  unsuspected  witnesses* 
With  respect  to  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  thai 
House,  who,  in  the  early  stage  of  this  proceeding, 
deemed  to  be  the  peculiar  objects  of  obloqny  and  le- 
l^rbach — he  meant  iliose  noble  loids  who  liabiiuiilly  sup- 
ported his  Majesty's  government— he  felt  himself'entitled 
to  lay,  from  his  own  observation  of  the  conduct  of  those 
iadividuals  on  this  occasion,  that  he  never  saw  greater 
iairnesB,  greater  anxiety,  or  a  more  determined  desire  to 
act  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  than 
bad  been  displayed  by  them  ;  and  he  was  persuaded  that, 
iF  this  measure  should  be  pressed  to  a  further  stage,  the 
conduct  of  that  House  would  prove,  more  fully  than  it 
had  ever  yet  proved,  that  it  deserved  to  rise  in  public 
estimation,  by  showing  that  the  love  of  justice,  which 
was  cherished  in  all  other  classes  of  the  community,  was 
^nal}y  reverenced  here.  He  could  not  «\t  do^x^  «^'<^^- 
X>j/.  P«rJ  9.J  4  it 
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out  agaia  entreating  his  noble  friend  (Lord  EUenbo" 
rough),  who  threw  out,  the  other  day,  the  suggestion, 
that,  by  address  or  resolution,  their  lordships  shoqld  de* 
clare  its  sentiments  on  this  important  occasioiit  to  follow 
up  that  idea;  and  thus  afford  to  the  House  an  opportu- 
nity of  vindicating  its  own  moral  character— of  satisfy- 
ing the  claim  which  the  country  bad  on  it — and,  more- 
over, of  protecting  the  character  and  honour  of  that  sex, 
whose  moral  virtues  formed  the  chief  ornament  of  civi- 
lized society.  With  these  impressions,  be  felt  himself 
compelled  to  vote  against  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 
The  Marquis  of  Stafford  did  not  mean  to  detain  their 
lordships  for  any  considerable  length  of  time;  but  still 
he  deemed  it  necessary  to  express  his  sentiments  on  an 
occasion  of  such  paramount  importance.  Whether  he 
was  called  on  to  support  this  bill  on  the  ground  of  justice 
or  of  expediency,  still  the  measure  appeared  to  him  ob* 
jeclionable.  The  noble  lord  on  the  woolsack,  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  had  said,  '^  Be  just  and  fear  notT 
He  echoed  the  sentiment — 

■  —  "  Be  just  and  fear  not ; 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aini'st  at  be  thy  country's, 

Tiiy  God's,  and  truth's." 

He  wished  to  proceed  according  to  this  principle;  and, 
having  in  view  the  interests  o\  honour  and  of  justice, 
and  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  constitution,  he  must 
vote  against  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 

Lord  De  Clifford  could  not  altogether  forget  the  un- 
fortunate difference  that  existed  between  her  Majesty 
and  the  King— a  difference  which  occurred  a  great  many 
years  since,  and  which,  it  was  probable,  occasioned 
that  conduct  they  were  now  occupied  in  investigating. 
It  was  supposed  that  her  Majesty's  residence  in  this 
country  would  be  attended  with  ill  consequences;  but 
he  could  scarcely  suppose  that  she  would  wish  to  remain 
here,  when  her  residence  could  not  be  attended  with  any 
degree  of  comfort  to  herself.  He  could  not  believe  that 
her  Maiesty  would  remain,  or  intended  to  remain  in 
England.  Rejected,  he  was  sure,  the  bill  would  be,  in 
one  stage  or  another,  and  certainly  the  sooner  they  got 
rid  of  it  the  better.  Many  other  circumstances  unTa« 
vourable  to  the  measure  pressed  on  his  mind,  and  there- 
fore he  felt  it  necessary  to  give  his  vote  against  the  se- 
^^ond  reading  of  the  bill. 

^HL^ord  Grantham  could  not  deny  himself  the  gratifica* 


tion  of  staling  the  groonds  on  which  he  had  forme^his 
opinion.  It  was  said,  at  a  vev;  early  stage  of  this  pro- 
ceeding,  that  the  measure  must  be  derided  or  evidence 
the  must  conciusiTe— on  evidence  iinsuspicinus  and  on- 
■aspected — on  such  evidence  as  must  bring  conviction 
home  to  the  mind  oT  every  man  in  the  country.  He  had 
given  the  closest  sod  the  taost  serious  attention  to  ilte 
evidence  thronghout ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  it  did  not 
come  up  to  that  description.  It  was  said,  that  enough 
bad  been  proved  to  innnence  the  decision  of  a  jury  in 
any  ordinary  case,  and  in  any  ordinary  court ;  but,  in 
answer  to  that,  he  must  observe  thut  this  was  not  an 
ordinary  case,  neither  was  that  an  ordiniiry  court.  They 
were  not  met  to  try  how  far  offences  had  been  committed 
agaiiist  existing  laws,  but  for  the  purpose  of  frnming  a 
new  law  to  meet  a  particular  offence.  Their  lordshios 
were  acting  in  the  capacity  of  legislators,  rather  than  in 
a  judicial  capacity;  and  he  saw  so  many  difficulties  in 
the  progress  of  this  bill  through  the  House  of  Lords^he 
also  contemplated  so  many  in  its  progress  throDgh  the 
other  branch  of  the  legislature  (for  he  thought  it  neither 
nnpnrliameatary  nor  unreasonable  to  consider  what 
night  occur  in  the  other  house  of  parliamenl)-»he  ob- 
terved  such  a  variety  of  difhculties  for  which  human 
wisdom  could  not  provide,  even  if  the  bill  were  passed— 
that  he  thought  the  wisest  and  best  course  for  the 
Conniry  was,  that  the  measure  should  be  immediately  put 
ata  encf  to.  He  felt  there  were  some  difficulties  which, 
let  them  pursue  what  line  of  conduct  they  would,  could 
not  be  avoided.  The  throwing  out  of  the  bill  would,  he 
was  aware,  be  some  triumph  to  a  particular  class  of  per- 
•ODS,  It  would  give  pleasure  to  a  base  and  malignant 
faction  in  this  country,  who  cared  no  more  for  the 
Queen  than  they  did  for  the  constitution,  and  who  had 
only  availed  themselves  of  the  Queen's  cause  to  delude 
the  judgment  and  inflame  the  passions  of  men  less  cun- 
ning and  less  informed  than  themselves.  Such  persona 
would  hare  a  temporary  triumph.  He  believed,  with  the 
noble  lord  who  had  spoken  from  the  gallery  (Harewood), 
itiat  that  triumph  would  be  temporary  ;  for  he  was  con- 
vinced thtit  the  good  sound  sense  of  the  country  would 
hereafter  form  a  correct  judgment  in  this  case.  He 
■hould  also  say,  that,  certainly,  if  this  had  been  a  com^ 
mon  case  of  iinpeachmem,  where  he  was  to  say  guilty, 
or  oot  guilty,  he  conld  easily  hAte  tn&d«  tt^nX^tcfvTA. 

4oa 
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There  were  undoubtedlj  circamstances  of  great  auHpicion, 
and  there  was  much  coniradictory  evidence.  But,  aU 
though  many  witnesses  were  overturned,  there  were  also 
many  who  were  untouched.  The  evidence  of  the  Queen's 
own  witnesses,  which  weighed  with  him  most  deeply,  af- 
forded Qsatter  of  grave  consideration.  Therefore,  though 
he  felt  himself  bound  to  say  **  Not  Content,"  he  could 
not  put  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  say  ^'  Not  Guilty.'^ 

The  Earl  of  BUniigton  said,  a  noble  lord  had  stated 
that  his  mind  was  satisfied  by  the  evidence  of  the  po- 
lacca  scene  alone.  Now,  it  did  appear  to  him  that 
neither  the  evidence  of  Gargiulo  or  Paturzo  was  un- 
touched. Paturzo  stated  that  when  certain  transactions 
took  place  on  the  d^ck,  Gargiulo  sent  him  awa}-,  some- 
times on  one  pretence,  sometimes  on  another.  Now, 
wl:en  Gargiulo  was  examined  to  this  fact,  he  denied  any 
recollection  of  it ;  but  he  afterwards  acknowledged  he 
had  sent  Paturzo  away  once,  and  but  once  only.  In 
another  part  of  his  evidence,  in  which  he  wished  to  show 
that  great  indecency,  if  not  adultery,  had  been  com- 
mitted on  the  voyage,  he  was  contradicted  by  two  per- 
sons. The  noble  lord  also  appeared  to  place  great  reli- 
ance on  the  evidence  of  Kress,  which  was  completely  de- 
stroyed. It  was  asked,  "  Why  have  not  her  Majesty'* 
counsel  brought  forward  the  Countess  Oldi?*'  If  he  had 
been  acting  as  counsel,  and  had  been  asked  to  call  the 
Countess  Oldi  as  a  witness,  he  would  not  have  produced 
her  at  their  lordships'  bar  after  the  manner  in  whieb 
Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  had  been  cross-examined  by  the 
Solicitor-General.  She,  the  daughter  of  a  prime  mi- 
nister, and  the  sister  of  an  earl,  was  called  on  to  disclose 
Krivate  communications  that  had  taken  place  between 
er  and  her  husband«*to  procure  a  letter  that  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  to  her  by  her  brother,  relative 
to  leaving  the  Princess's  service — and  she  was  obliged, 
with'  tears,  to  acknowledge  her  own  misfortune.  If 
Boch  were  the  conduct  pursued  towards  this  lady,  what 
tort  of  an  examination  would  the  Countess  Oldi  have 
undergone  at  their  lordships'  bar  ?  This  was  not  a  case 
like  that  of  Isabella  and  Mortimer — she  a  wooMin  of  90 
and  be  a  man  of  5() — where  the  paramours  were  actually 
discovered  together.  The  Queen  said,  ''  I  come  before 
your  lordships  with  confidence— -I  am  ready  to  abide  by 
^the  laws  of  my  country-— I  do  so  with  a  full  conviction 
Bfaat  Dothipg  will  weigh  witbyoof  lordships  bat  the  laws 
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«r  the  itate  lad  the  principles  of  equity."  But  tbii  bill^  - 
he  coaieiided,  was  cootrary  to  equity  ;  and,  if  they 
pasied  it,  ihey  would,  instead  of  ndhering  to  the  law, 
foe  aanctioDing  a  new  measure,  founded  on  evidence  that 
had  been  disproved  and  refuted. 

The  Jiari  of  Gotford  must  say,  from  the  evidence 
which  had  been  adduced,  ihnt,  hnd  this  been  a  case  of 
impeachment,  he  would  have  been  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  pronouncing  a  verdict  of  guilty;  but  he 
could  not  give  his  vote  for  the  present  measure,  whicti 
was  pregnant  with  dani;er  and  dlHiculty.  He  conceived, 
when  a  case  of  this  kind  was  introduced,  it  should  b« 
supported  by. such  evidence  as  would  convince  every 
mind,  however  scrupulous.  This  was  not  the  case  here. 
He  could  not  see  how  any  man  could  vote  for  it  without 
the  divorce  clause— and  he  knew  not  bow  any  man  could 
vote  for  the  measure  teith  it.  The  greatest  ilitBculties 
aiieuded  the  progress  of  the  bill:  the  farther  they  ad- 
vanced the  more  those  difBculties  increased  ;  and  there- 
fore,  he  conceived,  they  ought  to  abandon  it  at  once. 

The  Duke  of  Alhol  said  be  never  rose  with  «o  heavy  a 
heart  as  lie  did  on  this  occasion.  The  vote  he  was  about 
to  give  was  dictated  by  a  seuse  of  duty,  Hnd  by  a  feeling 
of  nonour  and  conscience.  Hnving  ninrked  with  atten- 
tion the  eloquence  and  talent  that  had  been  displayed  by 
muuy  noble  lords,  be  declared  upon  his  honour,  as  a 
peer  of  parliament,  that  he  considered  her  Mnjesty'i 
guilt  to  have  been  proved  even  by  her  own  evidence. 
Thinking  so,  he  should  feel  himself  unworthy  of  a  seat 
in  that  House  if  he  did  not  state  his  opinion.  If,  then, 
the  charges  were  well  founded,  what  was  the  House  to 
do?  What  other  course  could  they  take  f  He  did  not 
profess  to  be  lawyer  sufhcient  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  the  history  of  hills  of  this  nature.  It  was  for  hitn 
only  to  express  himself,  as  their  lordships  he  was  sure 
wished  him  to  express  himself,  like  a  conscientious  and 
honourable  peer.  The  question  for  them  to  consider  was, 
whether  this  bill  should  go  to  a  second  reading  or  not? 
Be  would  notdetain  their  lordships  by  stilting  the  evidence, 
•od  commenting  on  those  disgraceful  scenes  which  it 
disclosed.  He  could  not,  however,  but  observe,  that 
^any  noble  lords,  who  had  given  their  opinion  against 
the  further  progress  of  this  bill,  had,  at  the  same  time, 
stated  that  they  believed  the  Queen  to  be  guilty.  That 
tbey  should  vote  against  the  measure  •ut^ini'i  Vkxu. 
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greatly.    They  most  have  recollected  that  it  bad  been 
iDcontestably  proved   that  for  3^  days  the  Queeo  wa» 
within  a  tent  alone  with  Bergami.     Even  her  Majesty'^ 
coansel,  admitted  the  fact.    Standing  in  the  siiuationof 
father  of  a  family^  it  became  hisdnty^  when  called  on, 
to  state  what  construction  he  pat  on  such  conduct ;  and, 
in  his  opinion,  no  construction  could  be  put  on  it   but 
one — that  of  a  cohabitation  between  the  sexes.    Could 
any  noble  lord,   who  considered    the  Queen's  guilt  to 
be   indisputably  proved,  permit  an  individual,  against 
whom  such  charges  were  substantiated,  to  continue  at 
the  head  of  virtuous  and  pohshed  society  in  this  country? 
Would  they  suffer  the  morals  of  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters to  be  endangered  by  such  an  example?    They  had 
a  serious  duty  to  perform,  and  they  were  bound,  for  the 
preservation  of  female  purity,  modesty,  and  chastity,  to 
take  some  notice  or  other  of  the  Queen's  offence.    If,  in 
the  committee,  alterations  were  proposed,  such  as  ap- 
peared sufficient  to  save  the  morality  of  the  country,  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  House,  and  to  preserve,  in  fn« 
ture,  the  purity  of  the  British  name,  he  should  be  ready 
to  concur  in  them.     He  was  of  opinion  that  they  ought 
to  read  the  bill  a  second  time,  and  then  go  into  a  com- 
mittee, where  they  could  consider  whether  a  resolotion 
would  be  advisable,  or  whatever  else  might  appear  fit 
and  proper  to  be  done,  consistently  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.     Her  advocates  were  most  ingeni- 
ous and  eloquent.     But  their  lordships  would  recollect 
that  even  they  admitted  the  fact  to  which  he  had  Just  ad- 
verted ;  and  he  could  not,  therefore,  lay  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  as  an  honest  man,  and  say  that  the  scene  on  board 
the  polacca  did  not  prove,  to  his  conviction,  the  guilt  of 
the  Queen.     He  should  vote  for   the   second  reading, 
thinking  that  when  it  came  before  the  committee,  some- 
thing might  there  be  proposed  to  satisfy  his  mind  that  a 
due  regard  was  paid  by  their  lordships  to  the  virtue,  mo- 
rality, and  well-being  of  British  society.     He  had  thus 
plainly  spoken  his  opinion,  and  he  trusted  every  noble 
lord  would  express  his  sentiments  with  the  same  openness 
and  candour. 

Tht  Duke  of  Somerset  said,  the  present  case  was  one  of 

extreme   hardship,  the  evidence    being  chiefly  that  of 

^discarded  servants,  who  were  always  viewed  with  an  eye 

W^  suspicion.    A  most  material  witness  for  the  proseca- 

^pun  had  been  allowed  to  witbdiMr  bimseif,  aod  thtt 


IHoBgly  confirmed  the  suspicion  of  a  conspiracy,  which' 
oUier  facts  bod  excited.  Several  of  itie  siories,  too,  had 
been  completely  coutradicted  liy  nitaesses  of  ihe  must 
respectable  character  oa  the  other  side.  Throughout 
ihe  discussion  there  had  been  a  confusion  of  two  things : 
it  was  one  qnesiion  whether  there  had  been  any  impro- 
priety  in  the  conduct  of  the  Queen  ;  it  was  quite  aouther 
question  whether  there  was  proof  of  the  guilt  charged 
in  the  preamble,  which  alone  could  warrant  a  vote  for 
the  second  reading.  If  there  had  been  improprieties  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Queen,  it  did  not  follow  that  she  was 

Siilty  of  ftdulierous  intercourse.  The  evidence  against 
e  Queen  was  described  by  the  manner  of  giving  it: 
there  was  the  most  miuute  recollection  of  matters  againtt 
the  Queen;  on  other  matters  there  was  no  recolleciioB 
at  all.  In  judging,  too,  of  the  conduct  of  the  Queea> 
their  lordships  ought  never  to  foi^et  that  she  had  comes 
foreisaer  to  this  country;  that  she  had  been  notorionv 
for  the  freedom  of  her  manners  before  she  was  selected 
to  be  the  wife  of  bis  Majesty ;  and  that  a  complete  con* 
forkiity  to  the  manners  uf  this  country  was  not  to  be 
expected.  In  her  conduct  many  extraordinary  and  im- 
prudent circumstances  might  be  traced  ;  but  they  were 
not  hard  to  be  accoonted  for,  without  any  impeachment 
of  her  morals.  He  most  decidedly  gave  bis  vote  against 
the  second  reading. 

Lord  GrenviUe  said  the  question  was  not,  as  seemed  to 
hmve  been  intimated  by  so  much  having  been  said  on  the 
Hibject,  whether  this  or  any  bill  should  pass,  but  whe- 
ther this  bill  should  be  read  a  second  lime.  This  ques- 
tion, like  every  other  of  this  kind,  consisted  of  a  mixed 
consideration  of  justice  and  expediency.  It  was  a  qnes- 
cioo  of  justice,  because  no  man  could  vote  that  this  bill 
should  be  carried  one  step  farther  after  the  evidence  was 
closed^  unless  he  was  convinced  that  a  clear  and  suffi- 
cient case  of  guilt,  and  of  that  kind  and  nature  which 
the  bill  expressed,  was  made  out.  But  he  admitted  that  a 
man  might  with  perfect  consistency,  as  many  lords  had 
expressed  an  intention  of  doing,  say  that  this  guilt  was 
for  more  fully  proved  than  he  could  wish ;  but  that  con- 
siderations of  a  public  nature  made  it  expedient  that  the 
bill  should  make  no  farther  progress  than  this  stage,  and 
therefore  that  he  would  vote  against  the  second  reading. 
Upon  the  question  of  justice  he  was  bound  to  say,  be- 
oauie  that  was  a  preliminary  question — thftt,  \C  V)i%  cq\\& 
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ha?e  broaght  his  mind  to  consider  it  onljta  qaestioB  tf 
suspicions,  and  a  case  in  which  guilt  was  oot  proved,  he 
would  give  his  vote  against  the  second  reading,  withoat 
a  moment's  hesitation.     But  it  was  his  firm  conviction 
on  the  evidence — that  an   aduiteroos  intercourse  was 
much  too  strongly  proved.    Many  noble  lords,  in  stating 
their  opinions,  had  said,  that,  in  considering  the  evidence, 
they  considered  themselves  bound  in  duty  to  exclude 
many  doubtful  parts  of  the  case ;  but,  dispose  of  the 
doubtful  parts  as  they  would,  there  were  facts  not  only 
undoubtedly   proved,  but  admitted  to  be  true— whicb 
amounted  to  a  clear  and  judicial  proof.    If  any  thing 
could  have  added  to  the  present  pain  which  he  felt,  it 
would  be  still  more  painful  to  be  called  on,  if  what  was 
clear  and  admitted  were  wholly  taken  out  of  the  case,  to 
say  "Guilty"  or  "Not  Guilty"  on   thQse  parts  of  the 
case  on  which  doubt,  suspicion,  and  distrust  lay.    He 
had  not  formed,  and  be  was  glad  he  was  not  obliged  to 
form,  any  judgment  of  the  case,  or  to  tay  wbetner  be 
would  say  " Guilty*'  or  ''Not  Guilty,"  had  all  the  facu 
which  were  admitted  been  taken  out  of  the  case.    Yet 
there  would  still  remain  ground  enough  for  a  judge  or  a 
jury  to  hesitate  well,  after  giving  the  accused  party  the 
benefit  of  any  doubt,   as  the  law  humanely  directed, 
whether  they  might  not  be  compelled  to  come  to  a  Ver- 
dict of  guilty.    They,  at  least  he,  came  to  a  verdict  on 
this  question  upon  the  part  of  the  evidence  which  was 
clear  and  undoubted.    That  part  was  the  evidence  re« 
specting  the  circumstance  on  board  the  polacca.     The 
circuuisianccs  on   board  that  ship  were  not  to  be  sepa- 
rately  considered,  for  they  were  not  in  fact  separated 
from  other  parts  of  the  case ;  but  they  were  to  be  coupled 
and  combined,  and  taken  in  connexion  with  the  other 
part  of  the  case  which  was  not  disputed.     It  had  been 
unquestionably  proved  that  an  accumulation  of  detached 
suspicions,  or  of  suspected  circumstances,  without  con* 
nexion  with  any  common  point,  could  never  prove  guilt. 
But  the  present  evidence  was  directly  the  reverse.    la 
every  case  decided  on  substantial   evidence,  each  cir- 
cumstance  by   itself  might  afford  comparatively  little 
ground  of   inference  ;    but   the  effect  consisted  in  the 
accumulation    of   suspicious    circumstances,   all    con- 
curring   in    one   point,   all   leading  to  the  same   fact* 
.  It  was  admitted   that  this  menial  servant,  who  bad  u<k 

kpeculiar  recommendations  to  promotion,  was,  in  a  few 
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teontbrf  after  he  Tiad  entored  the  service,  raised  to  ibe  toble 
of  ber  Royul  Highncse,  innde  u  partaker  oT  all  lier  meals 
Mid  all  lier  Jouraeys,  and  wqs  found  living  apparently 
in  ai  much  t'amiliiirity  us  if  liie  clnsest  possible  con- 
m^ion  had  subsisted  bcln-een  him  :ind  her  lioyal  High- 
ness, He  admilied,  as  it  wns  iruly  slated  by  alt  who 
Opposed  ibis  bill,  ibat  these  were  only  suspicions.  If  this 
were  all,  it  wuuld  be  imperative,  in  his  Judgment,  to 
Vote  against  the  bill.  Butwtien  tliey  came  on  board  the 
vessel,  when  ihey  fouod  the  sntne  person  sleeping  under 
the  same  tent  with  the  Queen  for  6ve  weeks  together, 
when  ibey  bnd  it  proved  that  all  other  persons  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  interior  of  the  tent,  and  that  those  who 
ifecidentally  got  into  the  tent  retired,  as  from  a  place 
from  niiich  they  were  secluded — he  knew  not  how  he 
could  bring  bis  mind  to  any  other  conclusion  but  that  aa 
adulteroas  intercourse  look  place.  Charges  of  the  nature 
DOW  in  question  were  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  de- 
rided in  this  country  on  that  precise  groond.  But  whea 
be  coupled  this  evidence  with  the  total  absence  of  all 
ekcfascs — for  no  excuse  had  been  assigned  which  could 
bt  in  the  Gliglilest  degree  satisfactory  to  any  one  who 
heard  him — he  could  not  avoid  the  conclusion  of  guilt. 
If  there  were  any  person  who  saw  any  ground  on  whioU 
he  could  bring  his  mind  to  doubt,  he  was  bound  to  give 
fbe  beneRt  of  that  doubt  to  the  accused.  If  their  lord- 
ships  came  to  the  determination  that  there  was  not 
sofficieni  ground  of  conviction  upon  such  circumstantial 
etidence,  and  of  clear  and  direct  proof,  then  they  must 
deiermine  tliat  in  no  future  case  could  a  tribunal  in  this 
Ctfontry  convict  upon  such  evidence,  und  that  adulterous 
iDterconrse  never  should  be  established  but  upon  ocular 
proof.  He  needed  not  to  tell  their  lordships  that  it 
was  impassible  to  find  such  proof  in  99  cases  out  of 
100.  He  founded  his  conviction  un  undisputed,  ad« 
mitted,  and  proved  facts,  and  which  he  had  been  called 
CD  to  state  when  it  would  have  been  a  great  relief  foi' 
hitt  to  abstain  from  saying  any  thing  on  this  case. 
With  this  impression  on  his  mind,  he  felt  himself  com- 
pelled to  say,  "  content"  to  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill;  He  would  now  offer  a  few  observations  on  the 
view  he  took  of  the  expediency  of  the  measure.  Their 
lordships  havingagreed  to  adopt  the  present  form,  and  a 
luH'having  been  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time,  they 
faBd'Hixed  the  time  for  its  second  teadia^^  vo^  \^'iA. 
ly.  Par/  e.J  4  p 
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ordered  the  attendance  of  members.    Thoagti  he  was 
far  from  being  excluded  from  ihe  right,  which  everj 
peer  possessed,  of  urging   their   lordships,  before  the 
evidence  commenced,  to  re-consider  ihat  vole,  yet  he 
looked  upon  that  point  as  settled,  and  considered  it  hi* 
duty  to  wait  for  the  present  vote  on  that  course  on  which 
the^  House   had  determined,  intending  to  regulate  hi» 
vote  by  the  failure  or  the  establishment  of  the  charges 
contained  in  0ie  preamble  of  the  bill.    The  question^ 
therefore,    with    regard    to    the    second    reading,     was, 
merely,  whether  they  should  proceed  to  pronounce  that 
judgment,  on  which  the  mindsof  some  of  their  lordships 
neie  determined,  or  break  off  the  proceedings  abruptly, 
and  leave  this  great  and  momentous  question  deferred,, 
but   not   decided   by   the  majority  of  the  House.     He 
would  a^k  those  uho  did  not  think  the  proofs  conclu- 
sive, whether,  if  a  majority   were   of  that   opinion,  it 
would  not  he  the  greatest  and  grossest  injustice  to  de* 
prive  the  individual  accu^^ed  of  an  opportunity  of  ending 
this  proceeding  by  a  complete  acquittal  i    It  would  be 
theheight  of  injustice  to  determine  thai  the  proceeding 
aliould  drop  without  an  explicit  declaration  of  opinion 
as  to  her  Majesty's  guiit  or  innocence.     He  was  fully 
aware  that  many  persons  might  vote  against  the  second 
rending  of  this  bill,  as  indeed  many  noble  lords  had  de- 
clared their  intention  of  doing,  not  from  a  conviction  of 
her  Majesty's  innocence,  hut  from  a  dislike  of  the  form 
of  proceeding  adopted.     On  the  other  hand,  however, 
none  could  vote  for  the  second  reading  in  whose  minds 
there  was  not  a  confirmed  assurance  of  her  Majesty's 
guilt.     If  the  House  should  not  concur  in  the  extent  of 
guilt,  the  party  accused  would,  as  in  other  cases,  be 
entitled  to  the  bene6t  of  their  lordships'  doubts.     It  had 
been  suggested  that  the  present  enactmenis  of  the  bill 
might  be  altered  by  the  omission  of  the  clause  which 
was  originally  intended   to  make  a  dissolution   of  the 
mbrriaj^;e-vow.     He  had  fell  considerable  difBculty  on 
the  subject,  but,  as  the  matter  at  present  stood,  he  did 
not  see  on  what  grounds  it  was  possible  to  excl4ide  that 
enactment  from  the  bill.     He  intended  to  keep  his  mind 
open  to  conviction,  and  if  any  change  took  place  io  his 
sentiments  on  this  point,  he  should  in  explanation  state' 
the   grounds  ihai   had  produced  that  change,     (n  the 
view  which  he  took  of  all  the  various  parts  of  the  case, 
he  thought  il  hU  duly  lo  ^qu  (qk  the  secaod  re^dinj^  of  tbt 


bill.  He  did  not  exclude  ttie  expediency  of  the  measnrc 
from  h'la  view,  nur  did  lie  overlook  tiie  present  alarming 
rftate  of  the  country  ;  but  nil  ilie  eloquent  oppLult  whicB 
he  had  heard  had  not  produced  in  his  mind  (l)c  convic- 
tion tliat  there  would  be  less  public  miscbieT  occasioned 
■—that  (he  public  evil  wliicb  was  now  hanging  over  the 
coontry  was  more  likely  to  be  averted  by  the  sadden 
termination  of  thtf  present  proceeding,  timn  by  the 
■econd  reading  of  ihls  bill. 

The  Earl  of  Roalgn  was  always  sorry  to  differ  in 
npioion  from  bis  noble  friend  who  had  last  addressed 
their  lordships.  He  agreed  with  him  in  tliioliing  that 
«ircnaisti)ntiat  evidence  was  of  great  importance;  aud 
he  also  admitted  that  hJ!i  no^le  friend  hnd  truly  described 
the  natnie  of  such  evidence,  when  he  said  that  it  applied 
tu  lliose  cases  in  which  a  number  uf  circumstances  all 
-Concnrred  to  the  same  end— that  whs,  to  the  same  fact— 
fothai  it  appeared  to  the  human  mind  next  to  an  impos- 
■ibility  that  that  act  had  not  taken  plnce.  He  admitted 
that  iucti  circumstunces  so  concurring,  ought  to  linve, 
and  mast  have,  greiit  weight;  but  let  him  now  npply 
this  principle  of  evidence  to  (lie  present  case.  Would 
^n  noble  friend  tell  ibeir  lordships  that  these  circuni- 
Mances,  (he  character  of  which  he  Imtl  defined,  applied 
to  this  case,  and  Lended  to  exclude  the  possil)ility  of  be- 
K<!ving  that  the  alleged  guilt  had  not  tnkcn  pisct'  P  Hi* 
Auble  friend  liud  said,  that  in  a  case  of  murder,  if  a  mnn 
#as  found  with  n  knife,  tbc  size  of  whicli  corresponded 
to  the  size  of  the  wound,  his  garments  bloody,  the  time 
concurring,  he  being  proved  to  have  bten  from  home, 
and  unable  to  give  any  excuse  for  his  absence,  tlien 
there  was  in  these  cinuiosninces  n  great  presumption  of 
his  guilt.  His  noble  friend,  however,  seemed  tu  forget 
that  these  circumstances  (ill  concurred  to  prove  one 
act.  But  if  a  man  had  been  found  with  a  knile  drawn 
at  one  time,  it  was  not  hence  to  be  inferred  thai  be 
had  committed  murder  at  another  time;  nor  was  it  to 
be  inferred,  beoiuse  a  man  had  committed  violent  acts 
in  One  place,  that  he  had  commiiicd  murder  in  another. 
But,  farther,  when  it  was  said  that  their  lordshi{>s  were 
i>i  this  case  to  rely  on  cireumstuntiul  evidence,  and 
when  it  was  shown  that  one-half  of  those  circum- 
■tances  were  proved  by  false  testimony,  and  that  the 
•gents  for  the  proAei;utiou  Imd  been  endeavouring  t.(^ 
nbora  witntiises  to  awear  to  othet'cncwakUtkc«v— «»« 
4pft 
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their  lordships  then  under  thnt  situation  as  to  the  2uk^ 
possiliility  of  withholding  conviction  on  circumstan-. 
tial  evidence,  which  his  noble  friend  had  stated  f- 
l*here  was  in  this  case  the  absence  of  one  important  thing, 
an  absence  which  could  not  have  occurred  if  the  cir- 
cumstances stated  in  evidence  were  true.  Their  lordships 
had  evidence  before  them  on  which  some  stated  their 
conviction  that  an  adulterous  intercourse  bad  subsisted 
without  interruption  for  3o  days  on  board  the  poiacca^ 
and  yet  amidst  all  the  circumstances  of  suspicious  cha- 
racter that  had  been  stated  at  the  bar,  in  reference  to 
what  took  place  in  the  polacca,  nothing  had  been  said 
about  stains  on  the  bed  linen  during  that  time.  He  came 
n^xt  to  that  argument  of  his  learned  friend  which  rested 
on  the  alleged  familiarity  between  her  Majesty  and  Ber-* 
garni ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  he  was  prepared  to  main^ 
tain,  that  the  imputed  acts  of  familiarity  had  not  in  &ny> 
case  been  proved.  The  boatmen,  on  whose  testimony' 
many  of  these  acts  rested,  bad  been  contradicted  by  an** 
other  boatman  who  had  been  seated  nearer  that  part  of 
the  boat  where  her  Majesty  sat,  and  consequently  had  a 
better  opportunity  of  observing  what  took  place.  Then, 
again,  that  offensive  story,  not  in  itself  very  important,  but 
got  up  as  an  instance  of  indecent  familiarity — he  meant 
the  Adam  and  Eve  story — it  was  contradicted  by  the  evi- 
dence of  two  witnesses  of  unequivocal  character.  As  to 
facts  stated  to  have  taken  place,  under  ciicumstances  in 
which  they  could  not  have  been  seen  by  any  person  but 
the  witness  who  stated  them,  it  was  clear  that  they  admit- 
ted of  no  positive  contradiction  ;  but  when  be  saw  agents, 
such  as  llestelli  and  Riganti,  employed  in  corrupting 
witnesses — when  he  saw  a  commission  estabiisbed  at 
Milan,  and  holding  an  open  shop  where  any  man  knew 
be  couid  be  hired,  and  could  get  pay  in  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  the  facts  he  asserted — could  he  look  to 
that  evidence  without  suspicion,  even  if  he  did  not  attri- 
1)ute  to  it  the  character  of  direct  and  positive  falsehood? 
Having  so  far  cleared  away  these  grounds,  be  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  a  great  proportion  of  tlie 
charges  were  dismissed  by  the  prosecution.  The  alleged 
acts  ofadulterous  intercourse  at  Scharnitz,  at  Carlsruhe,Hl 
Turin,  and  at  Naples,  were  all  given  up  ;  though  he  could 
not  help  observing  that  many  noble  lords,  who  had  found 
themselves  compelled  |o  relinquish  these  charges,  stilt 
seemed  to  lean  to  them  with  a  pertinacity  for.wUichhik 
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could  not  accoant,  unless  by  supposing  that  these  noble 
lords  were  desirous  to  mislead  the  judgment  of  those  who 
heard  tiiem.  Majochi,  Dement,  Sacchi,  Cnchij  and  the 
rest  of  that  tribe,  these  noble  hirds  wished  to  be  thought 
not  so  bad  as  they  were  known  to  be  ;  and  with  what  good 
and  fair  motive  it  was  wished  to  make  such  an  impression 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  His  noble  friend  having 
rested  on  the  elevation  of  Bergami,  in  the  first  instance^ 
as  a  suspicious  circumstance,  relied  altogether  on  the^3 
days  on  board  the  polacca  for  the  proof  of  that  adulter- 
ous intercourse  charged  in  the  bilL  But,  in  judging  of 
these  presumptions,  tlieir  lordships  would  do  tvell  to  apply 
the  case  of  a  man  living  in  a  private  house,  in  which  a 
woman  was  the  only  other  inmate,  and  to  consider  whe« 
ther  the  same  inference  of  guilt  would  be  drawn  as  was 
here  contended  for.  Their  lordships,  however,  had  it  in 
evidence,  that  if  Bergami  had  remained  in  the  cabin,  the 
intercourse  would  have  been  as  easy  and  more  safe. 
When,  therefore,  her  Majesty  had  the  means  of  indulge 
ing  her  passion  in  security,  and  had  disregarded  those 
means,  was  there  the  same  presumption  of  guilt  as  if  she 
had  acted  with  more  caution  ?  All  that  remained  was  the 
presumption  that  the  sudden  elevation  of  Bergami  was 
owing  to  a  criminal  attachment.  But  if  the  scandal  oc« 
casioned  by  his  elevation  were  the  ground  of  this  bill,  *iie 
wished  to  know,  when  the  Queen  carried  him  to  the  Couria 
of  Turin,  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  others,  why  that  time  had 
not  been  chosen  for  introducing  the  measure?  In  the 
first  place,  the  scandal  was  then  more  recent,  and  it  was 
also  known  that  the  longer  a  person  continued  in  a  scan* 
dalous  situation,  the  more  reconciled  people's  minds  be^ 
Game  to  that  scandal.  Were  the  noble  lords  opposite  igno- 
rant of  the  facts  at  that  time  ?  Would  any  man  believe  that 
Barbara  Kress's  communication  did  not  arrive  in  thia 
country  till  sh^  herself  made  her  appearance  ?  Where 
had  the  charges  slept  for  the  last  three  years?  If  mi* 
qisters  were  in  possession  of  the  facts,  and  believed  then^ 
to  be  true,  what  other  supposition  could  be  formed  of 
their  backwardness  to  institute  this  prosecution,  but  that 
they  were  willing  to  connive  at  the  alleged  misconduct  of 
her  Majesty  while  she  remained  abroad.  He  should  now; 
iay  a  word  or  two  on  the  expediency  of  this  bill.  Their 
lordships  knew  that  the  measure  had  not  been  deemed  ex- 
pedient while  the  scandal  was  fresh  :  in  the  second  place, 
U  bad  not  been  thought  expedient  during  tUe  xVxx^^  ^^*4i^ 
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that  the  Princess  of  Wales  resided  in  Italy,  tlioirs^h  mi* 
nisters  during  that  time  were  in  posses!?ion  (if  all  the  evi- 
dence. But  the  exijediency  of  the  inuasuro  hiid  broken 
)ike  a  netr  light  on  the  minds  of  his  Majesty's  ministers 
the  moment  the  Queen  landed  in  this  country.  Now  he 
must  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
tinfair  than  the  argument  of  hiB  noble  friend  on  the  2d 
reading  of  this  bill.  If  the  object  lo  be  accoinplistied  by 
o  kfgislcttivci  meaiiure  were  nut  desirable,  he  appealed  to 
the  experience  of  their  lordships,  whether  it  was  not  al- 
ways customary  to  vote  against  the  2d  reading  of  a  bill 
on' this  principle:  he  maintained  that  their  lordi^hips 
tur^re  now  about  to  vote,  both  on  the  question  of  expe- 
diency and  of  guilt.  Here  was  one  instance  of  the  in- 
jtl^lic^e  '(o  which  the  Queen  hud  been  subjected :  their 
lordbbi|js  drew  an-  indictment',  opened  the  evidence  for 
the  pr6secution>  and  after  the  defence  liad  been  made, 
th^y  shaped  the  charges  into  another  form«  to  which  they 
proposed- not  to  adhere^  because  they  niight  find  ft  neces- 
Ifary  to  modify  it  in  consequence  either  of  things  proved, 
Or  of  things  riot  jirove^.  If  this  preamble  were  not  prov- 
ed to  t<ie  tttniost  letter  and  extent  ho  was  no  hone»i'm:m 
h»  hife  judgment  who  could  vote  for  the  16  reading  of  th^ 
bill.  Before  he  went-  further'  iniii  the  question  of  ejf|>e- 
diency,  he  w'ished  to  make  one  observation  on  the  con- 
diict  of  the  prosecutors  in  ibis  case.  It  had  been  well 
Ashed  by  a  noble  friend  below  hini,  why  the  prosec  mors 
had  not  exHfninerf  Or*.  Holland;  but  he  would  go  a  step 
further,  and-  would  ask  if  the  jVlihui  rou) mission  had  been 
established  for  an  honest  purpose,  if  it  was  not  Imund  to 
report  nil  the  evidence  that  made  for  the  Queen,  as  well 
as  all  the  evidence  that  made  against  her?  Now,  not 
baviOg  hod  the  honour  of  seeing  the  contents  of  tht^ 
gi*een  bag,  he  could  not  ^y  how  much  exculpatory  evi- 
dence  there  might  huvcb<?en  in  it  to  set  oft'ai^ainsi  the  ac- 
cusations it  contained.  Their  lordships  had  judged  of  the 
evidence;  the  country  hud  also  judged  of  the  evidence 
and  the  prosecution^  and'  considered  both  to  be  a  snare; 
the  public  having  watched  this  evidence,  were  judging  not 
only  of  it,  but  of  their  lardshipis* conduct.  Did  it  follow  nr* 
cessartly  tliat  the  public  were  wron^  in  theopinion  they  had 
formed?  Were  there  no  presumption  against  the  prosecu- 
tion? Was  there  no  presumption  in  favour  uf  the  Queen  to 
be  found  in  her  coming  over  here  to  meet  the  charges  of 
\  her  enemies  ?    When>  therefore^  the  public  were  watch« 
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Mig  their  lordiships'  conduct,  would  ihey  fail  tq!  look  %/^ 
tiie  conduct  of  her  Majesty's  prosecutors?  Would  tbey 
not  see  that  many  individuals  in  that  House,  who  were 
lo  be  the  Queen's  jurors  and  judges,  were  also  her  pro- 
•ecutors?  Would  they  not  believe  that  her  Majescy  hft4 
to  contend,  amidst  the  other  difficultiea  in  wtiicn  -she 
was  involved,  with  the  wide-spreading  influence  of  the 
court  ?  Did  their  lordships  suppose  that  the  public  would 
overlook  these  things  i  Was  it  nothing  for  the  public  4o 
know  that  some  peers,  whose  names  he  foreboreio  tnetw 
lion,  would  come  down  to  thai  House  to  give  a  verdict 
of  guilty,  and  not  to  mitigate,  but  to  aggravate,  the  eW« 
dence  against  the  accused,  without  having  heard  one 
word  of  the  defence  i  Prosecutors  were  here  seen  erect- 
ing themselves  into  judges ;  and  others*— he  trusted  they 
were  not  under  the  influence  of  these  prosecutors-*who 
had  not  listened  either  to  the^^vidence  or  to  the  counsel 
for  the  accused,  were  also  to  act  as  judges.  Did  their 
lordships  suppose  that  these  things  could  have  no  weight 
with  an  honest,  upright,  and  enlightened  public  f  He 
implored  them  to  consider  these  suggestions,  if  they 
were  desirous  to  maintain  unimpeached  that  character 
of  impartiality  and  inte^ritj'  which  their  decisions  bad 
hitherto  commanded.  He  had  now  but  one  other  sub« 
ject  on  which  he  was  desirous  to  detain  their  lordships. 
He  was  decidedly  against  the  second  reading  of  the  bill, 
either  with  or  without  that  clause;  and,  indeed^  whether 
it  was  excluded  or  retained,  he  conceived  that  the  dis- 
advantages would  be  nearly  equal,  [f  it  were  intended 
to  exclude  the  divorce  clause,  he  saw  the  most  frightful 
qonsequences ;  and  of  these  the  most  fearful  and  the 
most  inevitable  was  the  degradation  of  the  King  him* 
aelf.  Every  sentiment  of  human  justice,  every  duty  in- 
culcated by  our  religion — every  institution  of  our  laws-^- 
every  practice  of  the  constitution— the  Divineordinances 
themselves — all  tended  to  inculcate  a  doctrine  which 
pronounced  for  the  impossibility  of  a  separation  in  this 
case,  if  her  Majesty  was  innocent.  His  lordship  pro- 
ceeded to  insist^  that  their  lordships,  upon  the  present 
evidence  only,  could  by  no  means  proceed  to  pass  thia 
bill.  He  had  he<ird  that  the  divorce  clause  was  pro- 
posed to  be  omitted.  But  how  was  this  to  be  eflected  in 
justice  i  If  the  Queen  was  really  guilty  of  the  crimes 
imputed  to  her,  why  slmuld  not  the  divorce  be  pro-* 
uounced  for,  unless  it  waa  meant  to  be  «a\d»  ^^\Oei 
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surely  never  could  be  argued,)  ibat  however  bad  she  vas^ 
she  might  be  good  enough  lor  the  King  i    But  let  the 
House  look  at  the  case  iu  another  light.     When  noble 
lords  had  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  extreme  injustice, 
and  the  unhappy  consequences  wliich  luust  arise  froiD 
their  passing  a  divorce  bill,  under  possible  circumstances 
of  imputation  against  the  oiher  party,  they  were  met  by 
others  of  their  lordships^  who  said,  ''  Don't  all   these 
consequences  happen  iu  all  divorce  cases,  almost?  and 
if  you  were  to  prove  all  this,  where  will  you  be  able  to 
pass  any  divorce  bill  r*'  He  was  sorry  to  trespass  farther^ 
but  one  word  he  might  be  allowed  to  offer  upon  this 
point.     Now,  in  the  first  place,  he  apprehended  that, 
with  respect  to  a  divorce  bill,  they  must  have  a  party  be- 
fore them.     Was  it  just  to  the  King,  he  would  ask,  was 
it  just  to  his  Majesty  himself,  that  he  should  not  be 
heard,  by  counsel,  against;  or  on  behalf  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  his  own  marriage?     Was  it  just  to  her  Majesty 
that  this  marriage  should  be  set  aside — that  such  a  sen* 
tence  should  pasb  against  her  unheard  i   Had  they  heard 
her  case  upon  this  point  argued  at  their  bar?     No  such 
thing;  no  counsel  had  been  callc^d  in  for  this  purpose. 
If,  however,  this  measure  had  leiiiiy  came  before  their 
lordships  as  a  divorce  bill,  the  other  party  mUst  be  con* 
sidered  to  have  presented  himself  at  their  bar.     in  that 
light,  he  came  there  with  a  previous  knowledge  of  all 
preceding    circutnsiances :    he    must   be   cognizant  of 
bis  own  case:  he  must  come  before  them  with  clean 
hands:  he  must  prove  that  case:  but,  above  all,  his  own 
conduct  must  be  unexceptionable,  and   perfectly  pure% 
He  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  coming  with  that  know* 
Ledge,  and  quite  prepared  to  see  it  stand  or  fall,  as  th€ 
facts  of  his  case  were  made  out  for  or  against  him.  Was 
it  so  here  ?     He  maintained   that  it  was  no  such  thin?. 
If  the  divorce  clause,  in  this  case,  was  to  remain,  it 
would  be  to  the  prejudice  of  any  other  person  against 
whom  a  bill  of  divorce  might  be  hereafter  presented;* 
Why  was  her  Majesty  to  be  excluded  from  the  benefits 
of  pleading  all  these  facts,  which  might  well  be  heard 
against  a  measure  for  divorcing  her  from  her  marriage j^ 
her  state,  and  dignity  ?     Why  was  she  to  be  precluded 
from  recrimination,  in  a  case  which  their  lordships  were 
told  admitted  of  it?    Why  was  she  to  be  precluded  from 
proving  that  she  was  originally  separated  from  her  hnt* 

^band  against  her  will ;  that  the  act  of  separation  was  not 
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.ben?  Why  wat  she  to  be  precluded  from  proving  col- 
lasion  and  coDnivsDce,  od  (he  pan  of  tliose'nbo  nere 
her  prosecutors,  manifested  almost  from  the  time  she 
first  went  abroad,  and,  above  all,  at  St.  Omer's,  when 
tbey  iDBile  her  the  infamous  offer  of  a  brge  bribe  i  The 
bill  under  their  iordsbipi'  consideration  was  altogether 
8D  anomiitous  bi)! :  at  one  time  it  was  termed  and  treated 
as  a  divorce  bill ;  at  another,  as  a  bill  of  pains  and  pe- 
nalties; atone  period  it  was  stated  to  be  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  his  Majesty,  aa  against  his  wife,  the  Queen- 
consort;  at  another,  her  Majesty  was  considered  as  the 
wife  of  the  state,  (if  he  misht  be  allowed  the  phrase,) 
'•adaccordiogly  they  were  told  that  it  wits  the  state  which 
was  to  be  relieved.  His  lordship  then  proceeded  lo  con- 
•ider  the  measure  aa  connected,  not  with  the  Queen  as 
an  individual,  but  with  the  Queen  as  related  to  the  state; 
with  ber  Majesty  as  the  Queen-consort  only  ;  not  as  the 
wife  of  a  husband  aggrieved,  under  the  ordinary  circum- 
stance of  a  divorce  case.  Considered,  therefore,  as  an 
act  which  it  was  proposed  to  pass,  as  a  national  measure, 
lie  must  still  protest  against  it,  as  a  bill  of  divorce  in 
this  case.  Let  them  suppose  a  husband  who  had  with- 
drawn his  protectioa  from  his  wife^who  had  separated 
himself  from  her— who  had  given  her  a  license  to  travel 
Bod  reside  in  foreign  parts— who  had  withdrawn  his 
countenance  from  ner— marking  with  displeasure  any 
of  his  friends  or  subjects  who  might  have  shown  her 
soy  common  attention  or  civility; — should  not  he  be 
required,  on  applying  for  a  divorce,  tu  prove  his  case; 
and  should  not  she  be  permitted  to  be  heard  against 
him,  to  show  why  his  own  conduct  had  not  emiiled 
him  to  his  prayer^  The  question,  indeed,  had  been 
pot  before.  There  would  be,  in  this  case,  at  least  a 
possibility  of  recrimination  ;  and  supposing  the  cir- 
cumstances pleaded  in  the  course  of  the  recrimina- 
tion to  be  made  out,  in  (ruth  he  wanted  to  know  whe- 
ther the  state  and  the  nation  would  be  entitled  to  treat 
her  Majesty  as  a  woman  justly  and  properly  divorced, 
degraded,  and  dishonoured  i  The  noble  lord  .adverted 
to  the  address  which  had  been  voted  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  praying  her  Majesty  to  give  up  the  point  of 
the  Liturgy  :  in  which  they,  by  inrpjiciition,  (.'Oinmend- 
ed.  her  past  conduct,  and  approached  her  as  the  Queen- 
consort.  That  address  had  the  support  of  his  Majesty's 
miuiaters,  at  well  as  of  a  large  proportion  o(  ^'nc  Wi'M^t 
House.  It  couJd  not  fiiil  tw  have  had  IV»  v;e\^\'«\>X^^^A 
Jief.Part^.}  4  9 
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country, — as  coming  from  persons  in  possession  of  bU 
the  facts  ot  this  case.    Such  a  proceeding,  or  one  analo- 
gous to  it,  in  the  case  of  husband  and  wife,  would  be' 
proof,  and  good  proof.     She  was^  in  some  sort,  as  he  had 
observed,  the  wife  of  the  state ;  and  so  considered,  the 
state  itself  had  that  ground  to  urge  agHinst  the   bill, 
which^  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  would  be  a  most  effec- 
tual, complete,  and  entire  bar  against  a  divorce.     Upon 
every  principle,  therefore,  whether  the  party  were  con- 
sidered as  the  husband  individually,  or  the  state  collec- 
tively, their  lordships,  in  passing  this  bill  of  divorce— 
for  such  it  was — would  be  committing  a  great  and  serious 
irregularity,  independent  of  ell  other  considerations  of 
policy  or  expediency.    Their  lordships  had  here,  besides, 
the  koowledce  that  the  prosecutors,  some  of  whom  were 
also  judges  m  this  instance,  had  pledged  their  interests 
in  the  support  of  the  bill.    These  facts,  then,  they  were 
in  possession  of,  and  now  they  wece  called  npon  to  pass 
the  bill  for  the  honour  of  the  country.     Why,  it  was 
too  monstrous  a  proposition — too  palpable  a  delusion  ;  it 
would  be,  indeed,  the  grossest  of  insults  upon  public  un- 
derstanding, if  it  was  not  met,  as  the  fact  really  was,  by 
the  almost  universal  detestation,  scorn,  and  hatred  of  the 
people.     The  feeling  of  the  country  npon  this  bill  was 
too  public,  and  too  well  known  to  make  il  necessary  that 
he  should  direct  their  lordships' attention  to  it :  but  he 
could  not  help  deprecating  the  great  injustice  that  would 
be  brought  upon  the  Queen,  if  they  passed   a  measure 
which  must  necessarily  involve  the  suspicion  of  her  guilt, 
and  that  upon  such  evidence  as  had  been  laid  before  their 
lordships.     If  the  Queen  had  been  called  to  their  bar,  on 
an  impeachment  by  the  Commons,  and  their  lordships 
had  condemned  her,  she  would  have  had,  then,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  every  thing  which  could  be  alleged 
against  her,  and  of  hearing  them  established  in  proof; 
and  she  would  have  had  the  advantage  herself  of  plead- 
ing all  such  acts  and  circumstances  as  he  had,  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  adverted  to;  and  these,  in  the  last 
moment,  previously  to  the  decision  of  the  House,  their 
lordships  would  have  considered,  received,  and  taken  in 
diminution  of  punishment.     Were  their  lordships  pre- 
pared  now  to  near  counsel  or  herself  in  mitigation  of 
punishment,  at  their  bar,  in  the  event  of  her  condemna- 
tion ?     Were  they  prepared  to  enter  into  a  fresh  discus- 
sion upon  the  evidence  to  be  adduced  in  recrimination, 
or  to  iiiteo  to  tht  aigumenx^  ^l  coutA^V  xsi^^ti  btinging  it 
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fiinrRrd  i  Still  more,  if  they  coaaidered  soch  &  coiirw 
necessary  to  ibc  ends  uf  justice,  were  ihey  in  a  siiuaiion 
to  adopt  it?  The  noble  lord  then  replied  to  ioiae  re- 
marks wiiich  had  faWea  from  other  noble  lords  wiib 
respect  lo  the  addresses  received  hiuI  answered  by  her 
Majesty,  upon  which  they  had  founded  a  uharf;e  against  . 
the  Queen,  partly  with  a  view  to  discredit  her  and  her 
canse,  and  partly  for  ihe  purpose  of  injuring  her  defence 
with  tiie  sober-minded  classes  of  the  community.  When 
bis  noble  friends,  however,  e^ipaiinled  on  ttie  danger  of 
this  sort  of  homage  paid  to  htT,  iipparcnily  connccied 
(aa  they  said  she  was)  with  a  body  oi  persons  who  were 
supposed  not  to  be  too  well  affected  to  the  government, 
did  they  not,  at  the  siime  time,  consider  what  must  be 
the  necessary  consequences  of  a  bill  of  this  nature  f— 
that  if  the  Queen  were  degraded,  the  people,  already 
eager  and  ardent  in  hei'  favour,  would  be  rendered  des- 
perate? He  did,  indeed,  trust  that  her  Mnjesty  and' 
those  who  were  snid  to  be  thus  conuecred  with  her,  would 
have  the  virtue  to  avoid  such  courses;  but,  he  would  ask^ 
was  it  not  to  give  an  opportunity  lo  persons  really  dis- 
posed lo  undermine  the  constitution  in  church  and  state, 
to  degrade,  by  their  sentence,  the  Queen-consort ;  and 
where  so  general  and  eager  a  sentiment  of  uft'ection  for 
her  pervaded  throughout  the  country,  was  not  such  a 
measure  calculated  to  give  a  wrong  bias  to  public  feel- 
ing, and  a  dangerous  incentive  to  popular  disaffection  i 
At  3  o'clock  the  space  below  the  bar  was  cleared  of 
strangers;  much  conrusion  occurring,  by  reason  of  their 
nnmber.in  geiring  out  of  the  House  ;  and  It  look  nearly 
three  cjuartersof  an  hour  to  ascertain  the  numbers, Khtch 
were  announced  at  a  quarter  before  4.  They  were  the 
following: — 

Contents CZS 

Not-contenu 9i 

Majority tt8 

The  House  then  iuitnedialely  adjourned  till  to-morrow 
«t  10  o'clock. 

IWESTY-NINTII  DAY.— November  7 . 
The  House  having  met, 

Lord  Dacre  stated  thai  a  protest  from  her  Majesty, 
■gainst  the  proceedings  of  the  House  on  the  Bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties,  had  been  put  into  his  hands.  He 
ODght  perhaps  to  apologize  for  not  having  aift^s.^  ^a\% 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  biU  IQ  l\\c  cu<a,t«&  o^  "^tw^ 
4,» 


debate  on  the  second  reading.  To  a  proceeding  of  this 
kind  he  objected,  as  altogether  unjust  and  nnconstita* 
tional ;  and  therefore  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
enter  into  any  discussion  on  the  evidence.  Having 
stated  ihisy  he  had  only  to  observe,  that  the  protest  of 
her  Majesty  being  placed  in  his  hands,  he  shonld  de- 
tain their  lordships  no  longer  than  the  few  moments 
necessary  to  state  its  purport.  He  concurred  in  the 
force  of  the  objections  taken  by  her  Majesty  to  their 
lordships'  proceeding.  The  first  was  one  which  had 
been  urged  before — namely,  the  impropriety  of  the  same 
persons  sitting  and  voting  on  her  case,  as  jurors  and 
judges,  who  were  her  accusers  and  prosecutors.  He 
knew  that  this  was  a  practice  not  unprecedented  in  that 
House ;  that  it  occurred  in  other  cases;  and  that,  there- 
fore,  it  was  one  which  must  be  left  to  the  opinion,  to 
the  sense  of  decorum,  and  duty  of  individual  peers*  It 
was  one  which  he  did  not  approve.  In  this  case  it  was 
now  before  the  public,  and  the  country  would  pro- 
nounce judgment  upon  it.  He  had  considered  the  prac- 
tice a  dangerous  one,  and  in  that  opinion  he  was 
confirmed  by  what  had  happened.  Her  Majesty  also 
complained  that  some  individuals,  who  had  voted  in 
the  majority  against  hev,  had  not  attended  the  House 
during  the  whole  of  the  proceeding,  and  had  not  heard 
the  evidence  adduced  in  her  defence.  Upon  this  he 
should  only  observe,  that  he  would  not  say  such  per- 
sons had  no  rights  if  they  could  answer  for  such  a 
practice  to  their  conscience,  or  reconcile  it  with  any 
principle  of  feeling  or  delicacy.  The  part  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's protest  he  had  described  related  to  the  proceedings 
which  had  already  taken  place  in  that  House.  She  next 
protested  that  she  is  wholly  innocent  of  the  crime  laid 
to  her  charge.  She  makes  her  protest  in  the  face  of 
God  and  the  country  ;  and^  having  done  this,  declares 
that  she  refrains  from  all  further  appeal  to  that  House 
on  any  of  its  proceedings,  reserving  to  herself  the  fur- 
ther vindicaiion  of  her  character,  if  any, proceedings  of 
a  similar  nature  should  be  instituted  in  another  place. 
He  would  now  read  to  ilieir  lordships  the  protest  which 
had  been  put  into  his  hands:— 

THE    PROTEST. 

'^  Caroline  Regina. 
^^^  To  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in  Parliament 
jB  assembled. 

^'  The  Queen  has  leaici\.  \\\e  ^^c^viv^w  ^t  xk^  L^tds  qqod 
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tbe  biU  now  before  them.  Id  the  face  oF  pkrliament,  of 
her  famtl;,  aad  of  her  countrr,  she  doea  solemnly  pro- 
test against  it.  Those  who  avowed  themselves  her  pro-' 
tecntors  have  presumed  to  sit  in  judgmeol  upon  the 
qaestioQ  between  the  Queen  and  themselves.  Peen 
have  given  their  voices  against  her  who  had  lieard  the 
whole  evidence  ybr  the  charge,  and  absented  them«elveB 
daring  her  defence.  Others  have  come  to  the  discussion 
from  the  Secret  Committee  with  minds  biassed  by  a  masi 
of  slanders,  which,  her  enemies  have  not  dared  to  bring 
forward  in  the  light. 

"The  Queen  does  not  avail  herself  of  her  right  to 
appear  before  the  committee;  for  lo  her  the  details  of 
toe  measure  must  be  a  matter  of  indifference;  and,  un- 
less the  course  of  these  unexampled  proceedings  should 
bring  the  bill  before  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature^ 
•he  will  make  no  reference  whatever  to  the  treatment 
experienced  by  her  during  the  last  25  years. 

"  She  now,  most  deliberately,  and  before  God,  asserls 
that  she  is  wholly  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  her 
charge;  and  she  awaits,  with  unabated  confidence,  the 
final  result  of  this  unparalleled  investigation." 

Lard  Dacre,  after  reading  the  address,  said  he  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  move  that  it  be  now  received  by  their 
lordships. 

The  Lord-Chancellor, — My  lords,  according  to  the 
rales  and  regulations  of  your  proceedings  in  all  matters 
of  accusation  befure  you  by  bill,  the  person  who  is 
placed  in  the  siiuation  of  ihe  accused,  after  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  has  a  right  to  be  personally  heard. 
That  was  a  doctrine  which  was  laid  down,  and  prevailed 
in  Atterbury's  case,  and  several  others.  Now,  what  is 
the  object  of  this  document,  wliich  is  now  laid  before 
this  House,  from  the  Queen,  and  which  is  called  a  pro- 
test? I  think  it  right,  if  it  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
address  of  the  individual  sending  it  to  the  House,  that 
it  should  be  lalien  notice  of  and  received  as  such,  upon 
the  same  principle  as  the  personal  application  of  the 
accused,  in  Atterbury's  case,  was  received.  But,  strictly 
speaking,  it  cnnnot  be  received  as  a  "  Protest,"  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  and  rcgulntions  of  the  House. 

Lord  Uacre  was  perfectly  aware  lliat  formal  diiHculties 
night  prevent  the  reception  of  the  paper;  but  as  the 
Queen,  in  point  of  strict  form,  was  entitled  to  be  heard 
in  person  at  the  bar,  lie  hope<t  their  lordabv^a  <kquViV  . 
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liave  little  inclination  to  press  on  a  party  io  the  sitaatioo 
of  her  Majesty,  who  was  perhaps  unequal  to  the  formi 
of  speak ingy  so  as  to  be  able  to  address  the  House  with 
satisfaction  to  herself. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  had  no  objection  to  the  paper 
being  received  as  the  address  of  the  Queen,  provided  a 
formal  entry  were  made  in  the  journals  to  that  effect, 
to  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  quoted  as  a  precedent  of 
a  protest  having  been  received  by  their  lordships  from  a 
party  under  accusation.  It  might  be  entered  on  the 
journals,  not  as  a  protest,  but  as  a  representation  of  what 
the  feelings  of  the  Queen  were,  and  an  address  which 
she  would  have  made  had  she  been  personally  present* 

The  Lord- Chancellor  repeated  his  opinion  that  this 
document  could  not  be  received  as  a  protest.  On  the 
matter  it  contained  he  wished  to  make  no  other  observa* 
tion,  farther  than  to  say,  that  he  did  not  know  upon 
what  principle  any  person  could  be  permitted  to  appear 
at  the  bar,  and  make  comments  ou  the  decision  of  the 
House,  or  on  the  conduct  of  individual  peers.  He 
agreed  that  it  was  proper  to  receive  it  in  some  way  or 
other,  and  he  thought  it  might  be  received  under  the 
name  of  an  address,  but  certainly  not  of  a  protest,  which 
might  form  a  precedent  for  individuals  protesting  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  House. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  agreed  with  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  on  the  woolsack  that  this  protest  should  be 
put,  in  some  way  or  other,  on  the  journals,  it  should 
stand  there  as  the  address  of  the  Queen,  without  the  ad- 
dition of  any  other  words  in  the  description.  But,  con* 
sideriug  it  as  an  address,  he  begged  to  ask  whether  their 
lordships  thought  it  one  which,  if  delivered  at  the  bar, 
would  have  been  received  b}'  the  House  without  inter- 
ruption. He  found  that  it  was  said  in  that  paper,  that 
noble  lords  came  from  the  secret  committee  with  minds 
biassed  by  a  mass  of  slanders.  How  could  her  Majesty, 
or  her  Majesty's  advisers,  know  that  all  the  evidence 
which  had  been  brought  before  the  secret  committe  had 
pot  been  laid  before  the  House?  This  was  one  of  the 
most  direct  calumnies  ever  vented  against  the  House? 
He,  fur  one,  had  sat  upon  the  committee,  and  he  de- 
clared, before  God,  that  his  opinion  of  the  Queen's  guilt 
had  arisen  from  her  own  defence.  With  all  due  respect 
towards  the  illustrious  personage  who  was  under  sucb 
H  circumstances  in  that  House,  and  with  every  feeling  of 
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delicacy  towards  her  as  a  female,  be  could  not  help 
Making  lome  observations  on  ihe  proieM  she  had  thought 
iroper  to  present— so  powerful  was  his  sense  of  duty. 
_ie  begged  and  implorei)  their  lordships  to  recollect 
their  owo  dignity ;  and,  while  the;  were  permitting  any 
it»lemeat  to  go  upon  their  journuls,  to  tnke  care  that  it 
•hould  not  convey  any  stigina  upon  their  own  character. 
TXe  Duke  of  NemcaitU,  conceiving  that  he  had  been 
attacked  by  iliia  protest,  begged  to  say  that  he  had  cod- 
■idered  from  the  first  if  any  peer  were  casually  prevented 
from  attending  on  any  occasion,  he  was  ti<tt  to  be  there- 
fore  deprived  of  giving  his  vote,  as  he  bad  a  full  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  the  evidence  on  which  alone  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  House  was  to  be  formed.  He  could  not 
ooBceive  that  it  was  ever  intended  by  an  ex  post  facto 
law  to  deprive  such  of  their  lordships  as  mighi  be  una- 
voidably absent  of  the  right  of  voting.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  maintain  all  W\i  privileges,  and  he  had  not  con- 
•idered  that  their  lordships  were  precisely  in  the  siiuntion 
of  jurymen.  He  did  not  see  any  thing  which  rendered 
it  incumbent  oO'  hitn  to  wave  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  their  privileges,  and  abstain  from  giving  his  vote. 
Conscious  of  the  integrity  of  his  motives,  he  had  come 
down  to  do  his  duty  without  regarding  any  aspersions 
which  might  be  thrown  upoo  hio),  either  in  that  House 
or  out  of  doors. 

Ziord  iSomers  said,  he  had  not  attended  during  the 
whole  of  the  investigation,  in  consequence  of  the  inter- 
vention of  some  unforeseen  circumstances.  The  pan  he 
had  not  heard  was  but  »  small  putt,  and  his  hearing  not 
bavinif  beeo  very  good,  he  hiid  removed  to  a  situaiioD 
near  the  bar,  where  he  then  siuod,  in  order  that  he  might 
come  to  a  decision  upon  the  moat  impartial  view  of  the 
evidence.  He  had  to  offer  in  excuse  fur  giving  his  vole 
•without  having  heard  the  whole  of  the  case,  tluit  at  the 
commencement  it  had  been  staled  that  the  casual  ab- 
sence of  noble  lords  shr>uld  not  prevent  them  from 
voting.  He  understood  that  noble  lords,  though  occa- 
Biuiially  absent,  were  to  he  allowed  to  vote;  and,  if  al- 
lowed, he  tliought  that  in  such  a  case  they  were  called 
upon  to  give  un  opinion.  Havint;  suid  thus  much,  he 
would  now  observe  .that  he  hacl  never  attended  any 
judicial  proceeding  in  which  he  was  more  perfectly  con- 
vinced of  the  guilt  of  the  party,  thun  in  the  present  case, 
be  WRC  convinced  that  the  illustrious  person  was  ^a(U^  j 
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of  ibe  essential  parts  of  the  charges  brought  aeaitnl  hen 
'As  he  had  had  occasion  to  state  that  he  had  not  been 
present  upon  the  whole  of  the  evidence^  he  might  per- 
haps be  allowed  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  he  had 
given  his  vote. 

Earl  Grey  said  the  question  before  the  House  was, 
whether  their  lordships  should  or  should  not  receive  the 
paper  presented  to  them— a  question  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  noble  lord's  sentiments  of  the  bill. 

Lord  Sheffield  regretted  that  he  had  been  absent 
during  any  part  of  the  proceedings,  but  justified  his 
voting  on  the  ground  that  his  absence  had  been  caused 
by  temporary  illness. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  then  addressed  their  lordships. 
The  investigation  in  which  they  had  been  recently  en- 
gaged was  so  important  in  its  nature,  and  so  momentous 
>n  its  consequences,  as  to  render  it  imperative  upon  all 
those  whose  fate  it  was  to  decide  upon  it,  to  attend 
during  every  day,  and  even  every  hour,  in  which  it  was 
proceeding.  He  did  not  intend,  however,  to  reflect  se* 
verely  upon  those  who  had  only  absented,  themselves  from 
the  House  for  two  or  three  days  during  its  continuance, 
though  their  absence  even  for  a  single  hour  during  an 
important  part  of  the  defence  might  have  prevented  the 
occurrence  of  a  total  change  in  the  opinions  which  they 
had  adopted  ;  still  he  could  not  help  saying  that  they 
ought  to  have  considered  the  probability  of  such  an  oc- 
currence, before  they  determined  upon  voting  in  favour 
of  the  bill.  Much,  however,  in  such  circumstances  as 
those  under  which  the  Queen  laboured,  must  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  their  lordsiiips;  aod  be  was  far  from 
presuming  that  such  discretion  had  not  been  wisely  exer* 
cised.  He  was  willing  to  admit  that  the  paper  which 
bad  just  been  prescnte'd  to  their  lordships  contained 
some  expressions  which  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  omitted  ;  but,  when  their  lordships  considered  the 
peculiar  and  painful  situation  in  which  her  Majesty  at 
that  moment  stood,  he  was  sure  they  would  extend  tbe 
utmost  latitude  of  indulgence  to  every  expression  of- 
which  she  might  have  made  use.  For  himrself  he  de* 
dared  that  no  individual  could  have  entered  upon  the 
present  investigation  with  a  greater  desire  to  do  equal 
justice,  according  to  the  best  principles  of  British  juris«« 
pnuKnce,  than  he  had:  still,  if  he  had  been  on  ibe 
kccrci  couuuittce,  he  should  have  believed  himself  to 
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liuve  been,  from  the  inlirtiiity  of  human  natiirCj  inc^a- 
pnble  of  ncling  afterwards  as  an  imparlial  judge.  Had 
Ife  been  the  counsel  for  her  Majesty,  which  he  tliunked 
God  that  he  was  not,  he  should  certainly  have  advised 
her  to  make  no  further  appeal  to  their  lordships'  house, 
which  he  trusted  that  he  might  still  call  an  august  as- 
sembly, in  spite  of  all  that  had  been  said  and  done 
within  it.  Of  all  the  national  calamities  which  had 
grown  out  of  this  great  national  calamity,  he  considered 
ibe  declarations  made  in  that  Hoase  on  that  day  not  to 
be  the  least.  Those  declarations,  which  went  to  assert  a 
right  to  condemn  the  Queen  without  hearing  the  whole 
ot  the  evidence,  were  calculated  to  induce  their  lordships 
to  trample  on  the  vital  principles  of  justice ;  for  if  there 
was  a  vital  principle  by  which  justice,  and  justice  as  ad- 
ministered by  the  laws  of  Britain,  was  distinguished,  it 
certainly  was  this — that  no  person  should  be  found  guilty 
except  by  oral  evidence,  or  until  he  had  been  heard  fully 
by  himself  or  by  counsel  on  his  behalf.  There  were, 
however,  some  of  their  lordships  who  acted  in  defiance 
of  that  hitherto  universally  acknowledsed  principle ;  there 
were  some  among  them  who  had  condemned  their  Queen 
upon  written  testimony,  without  having  heard  the  voice 
or  seen  the  face  of  a  single  witness,  without  having  read 
or  attended  to  a  single  word  of  her  defence — a  proceeding 
which  amounted  to  a  complete  denial  of  that  justice  to 
which  the  most  degraded  criminal  in  the  country  was  by 
Ibw  entitled  ;  and  yet  a  neble  duke  could  come  forward 
and  say  that,  to  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  giving  his 
vote  under  such  circumstances,  would  be  to  pass  an  ex 
pott  facta  law  of  the  most  alarming  and  extraurdinary 
natare^an  assertion  which  came,  by-the-by,  with  pe- 
culiar grace  from  a  man  who  wanted  to  exercise  hit 
vote  in  condemning  his  Queen  by  an  ex  post  facto 
law,  which  first  created  the  crime,  and  then  punished  it. 
He  would  ask  their  lordships  why  had  the  noble  earl  op- 
posite moved,  at  the  commencement  of  this  proceeding, 
\\kil  the  House  should  be  called  over,  and  that  no  peer 
■bould  be  allowed  to  vote  by  proxy  f  Was  it  not  be- 
cause  no  peer  was  entitled  to  vote  who  did  not  person- 
ally attend  the  investigation  of  the  case  ?  When  the 
Doble  duke  claimed  the  right  of  voting  without  hearing 
the  defence,  he  was,  in  fact,  claiming  to  vote  by  proxy  : 
it  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  thing.  He 
remembered  well  the  words  of  the  noble  e&tl  Q^^>.^^v^A 
Def.  Part  2.J  4  r 
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(ihc  Earl  of  Liverpool):  when  lie  moved  the  call  of  the. 
House,  he  said,  most  emphaiicully,  that  he  trusted  no 
noble  lord  woutd  presume  to  give  a  vote  on  the  case  who 
did  not  hear  the  whole  of  the  evidence.  The  noble  lord 
on  liie  woolsack,  too,  had  assented  to  the  principle, 
though  he  had  somewhat  qualified  its  application:  he 
had  said,  that  if  he  were  to  he  two  or  three  days  absent 
during  the  proceedings,  he  should  not  consider  himself 
justified  in  voting  for  the  bill.  He  thought  that,  consi- 
dering every  thiug,  this  was  a  case  in  which  the  House 
could  not  relax  too  much  from  any  strict  rules  of  prac* 
tice  in  favour  of  the  accused  party*.  He  trusted  that 
there  was  nothing  so  informal  in  the  paper  as  to  re- 
quire  its  rejection.  The  contents  of  it,  as  far  as  respected 
matter  of  fact,  were  strictly  true  :  they  were  fsucn,  thai 
if  their  lordships  did  not  feel  the  force  of  them,  be  was 
sure  that  the  country  would.  He  wished  to  God  that 
they  could  be  soon  forgotten  ;  for  until  they  were  their 
lordships  could  never,  as  a  judicial  body,  regain  that 
high  station  which  they  had  hitherto  occupied  in  the 
country  and  the  world,  and  which  they  could  never 
lose  without  injury  to  the  best  and  dearest  interests  of 
society. 

Tht  Lord-Chancellor, — ^The  lord  who  at  that  moment 
had  the  honour  of  addressing  tiieir  lordships  had  not 
been  absent,  as  they  well  knew,  any  day  during  the  whole 
proceeding  ;  and  therefore  nothing  in  her  Majesty's  pro- 
test which  reflected  upon  those  w))0,  though  not  present 
during  her  defence,  had  declared  her  guilty,  could  be 
considered  as  applying  to  him.  He  had  not  expressed 
any  disinclination  to  receive  the  protest  of  her  Majesty; 
neither  had  he  seen  any  disinclination  in  the  House  to 
receive,  in  some  form  or  other,  what  her  Majesty  bad 
ofiered  to  their  notice.  The  view  which  he  took  of  the 
matter  was  this  : — Her  Majesty  had  thought  proper  to 
draw  up  a  protest,  reflecting  on  the  dignity  of  the  House, 
and  of  several  individual  members  of  it,  which  could 
hot,  on  that  account,  be  regularly  received.  It  tuight, 
however,  be  received  as  the  address  which  her  Majesty, 
in  that  stage  of  the  bill,  had  a  right  to  make  to  their 
lordships.  But  as  in  a  case  of  that  kind  the  party  would 
be  stopped  if,  in  addressing  their  lordships,  he  used  lan- 
guage which  broke  in  on  the  dignity  ot  the  House,  or 
^  rtffltrcttd  oil  the  individual  conduct  of  any  of  its  mem- 
^ber^i  so^  if  their  lordshipa  received  that  protest^  (as,  ia 
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lii«  opinion,  lliejr  ouglu  to  do,)  they  were  (>ound  to  guATd 
BgaiDsi  ils  being  niiidc  a  precedent  for  stnting  irr  thai 
waymatler  receding  on  the  <ronduct  of  individual  peers, 
which  could  not  be  allowed  to  be  stated  at  their  bar. 
ForhiaiaelF,  not  having  been  absent  during  atiy  of  the 
proceedings,  he  could  have  no  personal  interest  in  as- 
•erting  the  right  of  the  absent  la  vote.  He  must,  how- 
ever, remark,  in  answer  to  ihe  arguntent  of  the  noble 
earl  near  him,  that  io  cases  of  impeachment,  though 

firoxies  ware  not  allowed  to  vote,  those  peers  were  al- 
owed  to  vote  who  had  not  heard  the  evidence.  One  cir- 
cumstance called  for  particular  remark.  Observations 
bad  been  made  on  the  conduct  of  those  noble  lords  on 
wiiom  the  House  had  imposed  a  dut;  by  making  them 
ihe  constituent  parts  of  a  committee.  No  man  coulit 
feel  more  anxious  than  he  did  to  withdraw  himself  from 
these  proceedings  altogether,  if  he  had  thought  that  this 
coald  have  been  done  consistently  with  his  duty.  He, 
however,  had  thought  tliat  he  was  not  at  liberty  (o  de- 
cline taking  a  pan  in  the  proceedings.  He  would  never 
shrink  from  the  avowal  that  he  had  been  one  of  those 
who  humbly  recommended  to  tbe  House  to  iniiitute  the 
present  inquiry;  and,  looking  back  to  what  the  members 
oF  the  committee  hud  been  called  on  to  do,  he  felt  that 
he  should  have  violnted  liis  duty  to  the  House  if  he  had 
retired,  or  declined  giving  his  opinion  on  the  present 
measure.  He  felt  that,  iftlie  House  were  to  object  to 
receive  the  opioioni  of  those  persons  on  whutii  they  im- 
posed a  duty  to  assist  the  House  in  its  deliberations,  they 
would  act  in  violation  of  those  principles  by  which  their 

Eroceedings  had  been  hitherto  governed.  For  the  paper 
efore  them,  he  had  not  only  i.o  objection  to  ils  being 
received,  but  he  would  implore  the  House  to  receive  it, 
taking  care  at  the  same  time  thot  a  dangerous  precedent 
should  not  be  estublished  by  admitting  that  on  their 
journals  which  could  not  be  regularly  allowed  to  be 
stated  at  their  bar-  To  guard  against  such  evil,  tie 
thought  it  might  be  right  to  come  to  a  resolution  framed 
in  some  such  words  as  these  :^"  That  this  House,  not- 
witlisiiinding  the  exceptionable  matter  in  some  parts  of 
the  paper  now  presented,  do^  nevertheless,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  consent  to  receive  the 
same  as  the  representation  of  what  her  Majesty  has  fur> 
iher  to  state  to  the  Huuie  in  the  present  stage  of  these 
proceedidgs."  A  resolution  like  tntsv(oa\<d>u«x)tio^igD.\, 
4r^ 
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save  the  dignity  of  the  House,  and  guard  nguinsl  an  in- 
jurious precedent  being  established,  while  the  object  of 
her  Majesty  would  be  obtained  by  the  insertion  of  the 
paper  on  their  lordships' journals. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore,  though  for  some  time  past 
be  had  been  little  in  the  habit  of  agreeing  with  his  noble 
friend  who  had  lately  spoken,  most  cordiMlly  concurred 
iviih  him  on  the  present  occasion.  With  respect  to  the 
paper  under  their  lordships'  consideration,  he  trusted  not 
only  that  it  would  not  be  rejected,  but  that  every  sort 
of  facility  would  be  given  to  its  reception  and  insertion 
in  their  journals.  The  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the 
woolsack  bad  very  properly,  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
order  in  their  proceeding,  called  their  attention  to  the 
difficulties,  in  point  of  form,  which  lay  in  the  way  of 
its  reception  ;  but,  not  content  with  doing  that,  he  bad 
at  the  same  time  shown  the  facilities  which  could  be  af- 
forded in  order  to  place  it  on  their  journals.  He  agreed 
in  the  propriety  of  its  being  received,  and  did  not  see 
any  thing  in  the  matter  which  had  been  objected  to  that 
need  to  have  called  on  noble  lords  to  start  up  in  defence 
of  their  conduct.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  secret 
committee;  on  that  account  he  had  nothing  to  say  in 
the  way  of  a  defence.  He  went  into  that  committee 
"with  his  eyes  open.  He  did  not  object  to  appearing  in 
the  secret  committee;  nor  did  he,  from  having  acted. 
there«  feel  precluded  from  subsequently  doing  his  duty 
in  the  House.  It  was  his  opinion,  that  whatever  a  person 
under  accusation  thought  necessary  to  his  defence  ought 
to  be  received.  But  was  there  any  thing  new  in  that 
which  was  stated  by  the  illustrious  individual  whose  case 
was  now  before  them  f  Was  there  any  one  ground  of 
objection  that  had  not  been  stated  before— that  had  not 
been  bandied  from  one  side  of  the  House,  and  urged 
and  answered  by  the  counsel  at  the  bar,  for  and  against 
the  bill,  from  the  beginning  of  the  proceedings i  Her 
Majesty  asserted  her  innocence:  so  she  had  done  from 
the  beginning.  She  objected  to  those  who  had  served 
in  the  secret  committee  sitting  as  judges  on  the  case  in 
the  House :  so  she  had  done  from  the  beginning.  She 
objected  to  their  lordships,  considering  them  to  be  pro- 
secutors, deciding  on  the  case  as  judges:  this  had  been 
the  gravamen  of  her  case  from  the  beginning.  The 
^Auestion  now  started  was,  whether  those  noble  peers 
Vki§ht  to  vote  who  bad  not  beard  the  whole  of  the  evi^o 


dence  ?  It  was  not  For  htm  to  defend  ihoie  noble  p«r»OD« 
who  had  served  in  the  comtnitiee,  or  those  who  had 
voted,  not  having  heard  the  whole  of  the  evidences 
Their  lordships  had  heard,  he  would  not  sa;  the  defence 
of  tlioae  noble  persons,  but  their  justification ;  and  to 
that  he  would  not  add  a  word  either  one  wb;  or  th« 
other.  He  hoped  the  paper  would  be  received,  and 
placed  on  iheir  journals. 

The  Lord-Chnncellor  again  read  his  resolution,  after 
which 

Tht  Earl  af  Lauderdale  moved  ihut  the  resolution  pro- 
posed by  the  Lord-Chancellor  should  rua  thus  : — "  Not- 
withstanding the  exceptions  which  the  House  might 
jmtljf  take  against  part  of  the  matter  contained  in  the 
paper  ofl^red  to  the  House  b;  her  Majesty,  the  House 
does,  neveriheTess,"  8cc.  &c.,  as  before. 

Earl  Grey, — As  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  House  had 
committed  an  irreparable  mischief  in  allowing  this  bill  to 
be  read  a  second  lime,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  oiFerany 
fruitless  opposition  to  it  in  its  future  stages,  even  though 
their  lordships  compelled  him  to  attend  personally  in  his 
place  until  it  was  curried  ibrough  the  third  reading.  On 
the  present  question,  however,  he  should  say  n  few  words, 
because,  though  he  thought  the  amendment  of  his  noble 
friend  to  be  almost  unessential  and  quite  lupertluotis,  he 
could  still  wish  the  grounds  on  which  he  acceded  to  it  to 
be  richtly  understoud.  If  any  exception  coAld  be  taken, 
with  justice,  by  the  House,  to  the  paper  which  had  been 
presented  lo  it,  it  was  to  the  right  which  it  exercised  of 
commenting  upon  what  had  occurred  within  it.  But  if 
it  were  meant  to  insinuate  that  the  excepiinns  which  her 
Majesty  had  taken  against  the  House  were  ill-founded  and 
unjust,  he  must  deny  the  truth  of  the  insinuation.  He 
thought  ihe  exceptions  to  be  well-founded  and  most  just ; 
and  especially  with  regard  to  those  noble  lords  who  had 
reconciled  it  to  their  conscienceti,  and  dt'etn^d  ii  consistent 
with  their  honour,  to  give  a  vote  upon  the  present  ques- 
tion, after  confessing  that  they  hud  liennl  the  whole  case 
of  the  prosecution,  and  not  a  syllable  of  tiiiit  of  the  de- 
fence. He  had  no  right  lo  find  fiiult  with  tho^e  noble 
lords  ;  they  were  the  beat  judges  of  thrir  own  coniluet, 
and  had  to  answer  to  God  and  their  consciences  for  the 
course  which  they  had  thought  it  proper  to  pursue.  AH 
he  could  say  on  this  subject  was,  that  it  did  appear  lo  him 
H  little  eztraordioarjr^  wheo  that  Hook  bwi  <i«c\Bx«i&'ti)h 
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•pinion  upon  a  question  of  this  nature— that  it  was  ion* 
proper  for  any  peer  to  vole  by  proxy— that  peers  should 
be  found  acting  contrary  to  that  principle  themselves  by 
appearing  as  iheir  own  proxies,  and  voting  upon  a  ques* 
tion  which  they  had  not  heard,  and  the  not  hearing  of 
which  would  have  been  a  reason  for  excluding  proxies. 
tie  thought  he  might  congratulate  the  noble  duke  (the 
Duke  of  Newcastle),  too,  upon  the  objection  which  he 
had  taken  to  an  er  post  facto  law.  It  was  a  little  singular, 
bowever,  that,  while  he  was  complaining  that  an  attempt 
"Was  made  to  deprive  him  of  his  right  of  voting  by  an  ex 
post  facto  law,  he  was  himself  voting  upon  ex  post  facto 
lawy  of  all  others  the  most  objectionable,  and  the  most 
severe  that  could  be  imagined.  For  himself  he  must  re- 
peat, that  he  considered  the  exceptions  which  her  Ma* 
jesty  had  taken  against  the  bill  to  be  just.  The  excep- 
tion which  she  had  taken  against  her  accusers,  as  form- 
ing part  of  her  judges,  was  just,  though  the  noble  lord  o» 
the  woolsack  had  defended  it  by  precedents.  The  pas- 
sage which  referred  to  those  of  their  lordships  who  had 
l>een  on  the  secret  committee  he  did  not  understand  in 
the  offensive  sense  in  which  the  noble  lord  on  the  cross- 
"bench  bad  taken  it.  It  merely  stated,  that  they  were  ex- 
posed to  snch  a  bias,  that  it  was  impossible  for  tlirm, 
from  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  to  act  with  impartiality. 
If  it  had  been  proved  tiiat  such  statements  as  had  been 
presented  to  that  commiliee  had  been  presented  to  any 
juryman  before  he  was  put  into  the  jury-box  and  swora, 
it  would  have  disqualified  him  from  acting  as  a  juryman; 
and  therefore  he  must  maiatain  that  the  exception  which 
her  Majesty  had  made  against  the  members  of  the  secret 
committee  formini;  pari  of  the  tribunal  who  were  to  ik" 
eide  upon  her  guilt  or  innocence,  was  fully  just.  With 
this  explanation  he  would  not  object  to  the  introduction 
^f  the  word  **  justly"  into  the  resolution,  it  being  clearly 
understood  that  it  had  no  reference  to  the  subjec»-maiter 
of  the  protest  itself. 

Lord  Redesdale  said,  that  if  objections  were  taken  to 
those  persons  who  sat  on  secret  committee?  subsequently 
voting  on  the  measures  which  had  resulted  froiii  their  l«i- 
hours,  he  slv>uld  consider  that  all  the  (irinciples  of  legis* 
lation  were  violated.  He  could  conceive  nothing  more 
mischiveous  than  buiferinir  it  to  he  understood  that,  be- 
^^ause  a  peer  had  been  a  member  of  a  secret  committee, 
^^HB  was,  therefore,  disqualified  from  voting.    The  siai^ilo 


^iKftioa  before  iheir  lorditiips  wai,  wheiber  thu  bUI. 
■ihould  be  read  a  second  lime  or  not  i  And  in  coming 
to  that  vote  the  meDabcr!  nt  tliiil  House  hud  been  solel/ 
guided  bji  tbe  evideocc,  wiiliout  any  rcfctciit:e  to  impres- 
■iona  whiob  might  have  obiuined  t-l^^c^vlieie.  With  re- 
spect to  one  of  the  stnlemenis — he  alluiled  lo  that  whicit 
referred  to  the  oietiibers  of  the  secret  couitnitiee^it  wat 
mo  imptitalion  not  only  ubioluiely  I'nUe,  hut  scandalous. 

TAe  Lotd-C/iaMte/lor  then  put  the  question  upon  Uie: 
amendment,  which  was  CHrried.  The  original  rewlu- 
lion  proposed  by  his  liirdship,  thus  amended,  was  like-* 
wise  putand  cnrried. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  then  moved  "  That  the  House  do 
resolve  iisejf  into  a  coitiu>ittee  on  the  bill,  eutiiled  '  Aq 
Act  to  deprive  her  Majesty,'  £cc." 

The  Earl  of  Dantietf  rose,  and  said  he  had  no  intention, 
in  addressing  their  lordships  at  the  present  moment,  to 
occupy  their  attention  for  many  minutes,  after  the  long 
aad  able  discussion  which  this  subject  had  undergone, 
although  there  were  many  collateral  points  still  open  foc 
observation.  He  would  content  himself,  for  the  preseut, 
in  conformity  with  tbe  pledge  he  had  previously  given, 
with  protesting  against  this,  as  he  would  do  against  every 
part  of  this  mo:sC  unfortunate  proceeding.  He  knew  that 
some  of  their  lordships,  nfier  so  much  debate,  were 
anxious  to  go  into  a  committee  on  the  bill ;  but  he  could 
not  now  avoid  siming  on  this  subject  that  which  he  felt 
most  Birongly — he  could  not  help  calling  on  their  lord- 
ships, before  they  proceeded  farther,  to  consider  well  the 
Tote  that  had  been  yesterday  given.  That  vote  confirmed 
tbe  opinion  he  had  entertaiued  with  respect  to  the  whole 
case,  from  its  beginning  to  the  present  hour.  Their  lord- 
ahips  bad  come  to  a  decision  on  evidence  \^hich  Co  him 
and  to  other  noble  lords  was  most  inconclusive.  He  had 
attended  every  day  and  every  hour  during  the  whole  of 
this  proceeding,  and,  considering  the  testimony  which 
was  given  at  their  lordships'  bar,  he  never  could  believe 
that,  ultimately,  the  House  would  pass  a  mc-asure  which 
was  uBnecessary,  which  was  defective  with  reference  to 
the  mode  of  proceeding,  and  which,  finally,  was  not  esta- 
bUihed  by  that  conclusive,  irresistible,  inconirovertihls 
evidence,  on  winch  alone  it  ought  to  stand.  He  could 
not  avoid  congratulating  tlieir  lortlships  on  the  division 
that  took  place  yesterday,  because,  from  the  extraurdi- 
Bory  Dianner  iu  which  the  votes  were  giveii  an  th^Vta^* 
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casion^  their  lordships  and  the  public  (ns  it  should  be) 
had  an  opportunity  oF  aoalyziog  that  division.  Arguing 
on  the  known  infirmities  of  human  nature,  and  on  those 
alone^  let  their  lordships  look  to  that  division,  and  ask 
themselves  whether  it  was  possible  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  those  noble  lords  who  voted  for  the  bill  yester« 
day  cpuld  have  come  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject 
with  perfectly  unbiassed  minds?  This^  he  thought,  was 
a  very  important  circumstance.  It  could  not  be  forgot- 
fen  that  a  large  proportion  of  that  majority  was  compos- 
ed of  the  accusers  themselves — a  large  proportion  of  it 
was  constituted  of  individuals  who  had  recently  received 
favours  from  the  crown.  On  this  point  he  would  state 
one  fact,  which  could  not  but  have  considerable  force: 
it. was  this— that  10  junior  barons  had  said  ''  Content," 
and  18  senior  barons  had  said  ''  Not  Content,"  on  this 
question.  Such  was  the  fact';  and  he  defied  ihe  com- 
mon sense  of  man  to  draw  any  inference  from  ity  except 
that  the  infirmities  of  human  nature  (perhaps  the  amiable 
infirmities)  hud  had  a  very  powerful  operation  in  pro- 
ducing this  decision.  He  had  expected  that  the  learned 
lord  on  the  woolsack,  who  was  the  foreman  of  the  jury, 
and  the  presiding  judge— who,  besides,  comprised  in 
himself  several  other  discordant  offices  on  this  occasion, 
would  have  proposed  some  means  by  which  their  lord- 
ships could  extricate  themselves  from  the  various  difii- 
culiicH  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  Though  this 
had  not  yet  been  done,  he  hoped  some  safe  course  would 
still  be  pointed  out.  In  thus  freely  expressing  his  sen- 
timents, he  could  assure  the  noble  earl  (Liverpool)  oppo- 
site that  he  was  not  actuated  by  any  feelings  of  political 
animosity.  The  question  was  not  whether  this  or  that 
set  of  men  should  be  placed  in  office.  No ;  in  this  case 
the  honour  of  the  House,  the  fame  of  their  lordships, 
and  the  character  of  the  country  were  at  stake.  Con- 
ceiving that  the  present  measure  was  equally  prejudicial 
to  the  interests,  to  the  honour,  and  to  the  safety  of  the 
country,  he  would  give  it  every  opposition  in  his  power. 

The  House  then  went  into  the  committee,  the  tiarl  of 
Shof'tesburif  in  the  chairt 

The  consideration  of  the  title  of  the  bill  was  post- 
poned. 

On  the  motion,  ''That  the  preamble  of  the  bill  be 

stponed/' 

t  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  ia  coosidering  a  bill  of 
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t^it  nature,  it  was  necessary,  accbrdiag  to  all  prece* 
dents,  that  the  preamble  should^  in  the  first  instance,  be 
agreed  to.  This  was  not  the  case  with  reference  to  ordi^ 
nary  bills,  but  here  the  circumstances  were  wholly  dis* 
•imilar.  It  was  necessary  that  the  matter  set  forth  ia 
the  preamble  should  first  be  agreed  to;  they  were  after- 
wards to  consider  the  enactments  which  were  founded 
on  them.  If  the  preamble  were  set  aside,  it  would  be 
a  ground  for  not  adopting  any  enactment  whatsoever; 
or  it  might  be  so  altered  as  to  render  it  indispensably 
necessaiy  that  the  enactments  should  also  be  altered. 
l;he  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  preamble  was  now  the 
great  question  on  which  their  lordships  had  to  debate. 
As  this  was  the  case,  he  would  now  state  to  the  House 
what  his  view  of  the  preamble  was,  with  reference  to  the 
evidence  that  had  been  laid  before  their  lordships.  Ia 
the  first  instance^  be  would  propose  that  an  alteratioa 
ahould  be  made  in  the  name  of  one  of  the  parties.  In« 
stead  of  "  Bartolomeo  Pergami,  otherwise  Bartolomo 
Bergami,"  he  should  move  that  the  name  should  stand 
**  Bartolomeo  Pergami."  The  preamble,  with  the  alter- 
ations which  he  meant  to  suggest,  would  read  thus  :•— 
*^  Whereas^  in  the  year  1814,  her  Majesty,  Caroline 
Amelia  Elizabeth,  then  Princess  of  Wales,  and  now 
Queen-consort  of  this  realm,  being  at  Milan,  in  Italy^ 
engaged  in  her  service,  in  a  menial  situation,  one  Bar* 
tolomeo  Pergami,  a  foreigner  of  low  station,  who  had 
before  served  in  a  similar  capacity  :  and  whereas,  after 
the  said  Bartolomeo  Pergami  had  so  enteied  the  service 
of  her  Royal  Highness  the  said  Princess  of  Wales,  a  most 
unbecoming  and  degrading  intimacy  commenced  be* 
tween  her  said  Royal  Highness  and  the  said  Bartolomeo 
Pergami;  and  her  said  Royal  Highness  not  only  advanced 
the  said  Bartolomeo  Pergami  to  a  high  situation  in  her 
Royal  Highnesses  household,  and  received  into  her  ser- 
vice many  of  his  near  relations,  some  of  them  in  infe* 
rior,and  others  in  hish  and  confidential  situations  about 
her  Royal  Highness  s  person,  but  bestowed  upon  him 
other  great  and  extraordinary  marks  of  favour  and  dis« 
tinction."  So  far  he  (Lord  Liverpool)  conshdered  the 
preamble  to  be  completely  proved.  The  next  words 
were — *'  obtained  for  him  orders  of  knighthood,  and 
titlea  of  honour" — and  he  meant  to  move  that  these 
words,  when  their  lordships  came  to  them,  should  be 
•truck  out.  Not  that  he  believed  iheit  lotd^Xxv^^  \i^^ 
Dcf.  Pari  £.]  4  $ 
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any  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  such  orders  and  titles  were 
procured,  but  because  no  direct  tesrimouy  had   been . 
adduced  on  that  point,  and  therefore  the  allegatioo  wa» 
not  perfectly  made  out.    The  statement  which  followed 
-— ''  and  conferred  upon  him  a  pretended  order  of  knight- 
hood, which  her  Royal  HighncM  had  taken  npon  her* 
self  to  institute^  without  any  just  or  lawful  authority,^ 
— *was,   his   lordship   observed,  distinctly   proved.     He 
DOW  put  out  of  the  question,  for  the  moment,  any  pruden- 
tial reasons    that  might  occur   for  altering  particolar 
words.  That  which  he  had  justnotieed  had  been  proved 
at  the  bar,  and  they  now  came  10  the  material  part  of 
the   preamble  —  **  And  whereas  also,  her  said    Royal 
Highness,  whilst  the  said   Bartolomeo  Pergami  was  ia 
her  said  service,  further  unmindful  of  her  exalted  rank 
and   station,  and  of  her  duty   to  your  Majesty,  and 
wholly  regardless  of  her  own   honour  and  character/ 
conducted  herself  towards  the  said  Bartolomeo  Pergamiy 
and,  in  other  respects,  both  in  public  and  private,  in  the 
various  places  and  countries  which  her  Royal  Highness 
visited,  wlih  indecent  and  offensive  familiarity  and  free- 
dom.^'   He  would  stop  here  for  a  moment,  because  this 
was  a  distinct  question   from  that  of  '^  the  adulteroud 
intercourse;"  and  he  did  so  chiefly  for  tlie  purpose  of 
stating  that,  when  they  came  to  this  part  of  the  pre- 
amble, he  would  suggest  that  the  word  "  the**  should  be 
omitted  before  the  words  *'  various  places  and  coun- 
tries."   The  ground  on  which  this  suggestion  proceeded 
was  evident.     As  the  preamble  at  present  stood,  it  ap* 
plied  to  all  places  and  countries  which  her  Majesty  bad 
visited.     This  was  not  proved;   but,  if  it  were  left  "  \ti 
Various  places  and  countries,"  that  allegation  was  suffi- 
ciently made  out.     Instead  of  troubling  their  lordships 
with  any  discussion  on  this  point,  he  could  refer  them 
to  diflVrent  parts  of  the  evidence  in  which  the  allegation 
was  proved.     This  part  of  the  preamble,  as  amended, 
would  run  thus:—**  And  whereas  also,  her  said  Royal 
Highness,  whilst;  the  said  Bartolomeo  Pergami  was  in 
her  said  sejfvice,  further  unmindful  of  her  exalted  rank 
and   station,    and  of    her   duty   to  3'our  Majesty,  and 
wholly   regardless  of  her  own   honour   and    character, 
Coudu.cted  herself  towards  the  said  Bartolomeo  i'ergami, 
and    in  other  respects,  both   in  public  and  private,  in 
VHiious  places  and  countries,  which  her    Royal   Htgh- 
Aess  viiiiied,  witfi  indecent  and  ofi'eosive  faoiiiiariry  and 


freedom;  anr)  cnrrifd  on  n  licentious,  disgraceTul,  nnd 
■dotterous  intercourse  wiih  the  said  Bariolomeo  Pergtiini, 
which  continued  for  n  long  period  of  time,  during  lier 
Ko^rI  Higlineas's  residence  nbroad,"  &c.  Tliis  (con- 
tinued the  noble  earl)  nas  the  gravamen  of  tlie  wliole 
charge:  here  the  case  of  adultery  was  distinctly  stated. 
'  This  WHS  liis  vien  of  the  nlieraiions  that  were  ntcess.iry 
in  the  preaiulile.  Leaving  out  the  mention  of  orders  of 
knighthood  and  titles  of  honour,  changint^  the  n-ime, 
and  omitting  the  monosyllable  "  f//e/' uppoared  to  iiim 
10  be  the  only  alteratiDns  that  were  called  for.  The 
better  way  would  now  be  for  the  noble  lord  {^haftes* 
bnry)  to  read  the  preamble,  and,  when  he  came  to  the 
proper  places,  the  necessary  alterations  could  be  pro- 
posed. 

The  Eari  (if  Shaftttbiiry  proceeded  to  read  the  pre- 
amble. When  he  came  lo  the  words  "  13iiriolomo 
Bergami,  otherwise  fitirtoionieo  Pergami,"  it  was  moved 
,**  that  Bartolomeo  Pergami  be  inserted  in  lieu  thereof," 
which  was  agreed  to. 

The  Eat  I  of  Liverpool  next  moved  "That  the  words 
*  obtained  for  him  orders  of  knighthood  and  titles  of 
honour' be  omitted."  He  did  not  think  the  fact  was  suf- 
ficiently proved,  although  no  doubt  might  exist  about  it. 

Lord  Eilen/torough  said,  if  the  words  were  left  out,  the 
tense  would  be  incomplete.  It  would  then  appear  that 
her  Majesty  "  bestowed  upon  Pergaini  other  great  and 
extraordinary  inark»  of  favour  and  distinction,"  no  spe- 
etiicatiun  of  whicli  was  given;  but  they  came  at  once 
to  the  statement  "  that  she  conferred  upon  him  a  pre- 
tended order  of  knighthood."  This  would  be  absurd. 
They  might  strike  out  "  orders  of  knighthood,"  leaving 
the  other  words,  but  to  omit  them  all  would  create 
much  difficulty. 

Lord  tjrenville  observed,  that  the  phrase  "  marks  of 
favour  and  distinction,"  if  there  were  no  speciiicalion  of 
them,  might  refer  to  circumstances  (]uiie  distiltct  from 
those  which  were  made  the  subject  of  charge. 

jf'Ar  Kari  of  Lauderdale  had  strong  doubts  whether 
Ao'se  words  could  be  omitted  with  proprieiy.  Their 
lordships  would  recollect  thai  ilie  facts  to  whidi  they 
related  were  strongly  relied  on  in  the  course  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, as  implying  a  connexion  between  the  Queen 
itnd  Berganii.  Notv,  if  these  words  were  oiniiied,  he 
•ould  ask  thair  lordships,  whethei  &  ^Ktn.  ii.^sMWi 
4s2 
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viouM  not  'be  created  in  pointing  oat  that  particolar 
circumstance^  when  future  proceedings  took  place  oa 
this  measure.  Viewing  the  proposition  in  this  light,  be 
thought  it  was  rather  dangerous  to  omit  the  words. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said  there  was  great  weight  in 
the  observations  of  the  noble  earl.  The  circumstance 
alluded  to  was  certainly  connected  with  the  main  facts 
of  the  case,  and  he  was  therefore  somewhat  inclined  to 
give  way  to  the  suggestion  :  but  as  the  circumstance  of 
the  Queen's  having  procured  those  titles  and  honours 
was  not  clearly  made  out,  perhaps  it  would  be  at  well 
to  omit  any  mention  of  them. 

Lord  EiUnborough  said,  if  the  passage  in  question 
were  omitted,  no  proof  would  be  left  that  any  improper 
distinctions  were  granted  to  Bergami. 

The  amendment  was  then  agreed  to. 

Earl  Grosvetwr  wished,  before  they  proceeded  any 
further,  to  know  why  the  noble  earl  hud  substituted  the 
name  of  Pergami  for  that  of  Bergami?  on  what  account, 
public  or  private^  bad  the  noble  lords  opposite  adopted 
that  alteration  ? 

The  Earl  of  Liverj)OoL — Because,  in  the  diploma  of  a 
new  order,  which  has  been  regularly  laid  before  your 
lordships,  the  name  is  spelled  Pergnmi. 

Lord  King  was  sorry  the  *^  alias''  had  been  omitted. 
It  was  very  desirable  there  should  be  an  ''alias"  for  Ber- 
gami, as  tiiere  was  already  one  forSacchi,  and  another 
for  Demont. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  then  proceeded  to  move  that 
the  word  ^'  the"  should  be  omitted  before  the  words 
'^  various  places  and  countries.''  His  lordship  wished 
to  call  the  particular  attention  of  the  House  to  this  part 
of  the  preamble,  as  it  was  exceedingly  important.  The 
evidence  fully  bore  out  the  allegation  which  formed  this 
part  of  the  preamble.  It  did  not  go  the  length  of  im- 
puting direct  adultery  to  her  Majesty,  but  charged  her 
with  having  *^  conducted  herself  towards  Pergami  in 
other  respects,  both  in  public  and   private,  in  various 

{»laces  and  countries,  with  indecent  and  offensive  fami- 
iarity  and  freedom/'  In  proof  of  this  he  would  first 
request  their  lordships'  recollection  lo  what  took  place 
at  Naples  at  the  end  of  J8I4,  or  rather  the  beginning  of 
1815,  when  the  masked  ball  was  given  at  that  place.  It 
appeared  that  her  Majesty  went  to  that  ball  in  a  hired 
arriagCi  accompanied  by  her  maid  and  BartolomM 
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Pereami.  Thit  be  conceived  to  be  bd  exemplificatioa 
of  the  ofTenBive  ramiliarity  and  freedom  that  were  stated 
in  the  preamble.  He  need  not  put  to  their  lordahipt 
whai  their  feelings  would  he  if,  in  the  month  of  April 
or  May,  any  one  of  their  female  relativei  went  in  a 
havkpey-coaeh  to  the  Opera-house,  accompanied  by 
«  butler  and  a  chambermaid.  This  was  a  matter  oq 
which  their  lordships'  feelings  could  easily  decide.  At 
ihe  time  to  which  he  alluded  her  Majesty  had  in  her 
•nite  Sir  W.  Gell,  Captain  Hesse,  Dr.  Holland,  and  an- 
other English  gentleman,  whose  attendance  she  might 
have  commanded  :  but  it  was  proved  by  Demont,  tnat 
her  Majesty  went  to  the  masked  ball  in  the  manner  he 
had  described.  The  fact  of  her  going  to  the  theatre 
was  confirmed  by  Dr.  Hollond  ;  and,  with  respect  to  the 
evidence  of  Louisa  Demonl,  he  would  say,  that  whatever 
feeling  they  might  choose  to  airach  to  it,  or  however  they 
might  wish  to  throw  it  out  of  the  case  where  it  was  not 
confirmed,  still  where  it  was  easy  of  contradiction)  and 
not  contradicted,  he  would  maintain  that  it  ought  to  be 
received.  The  fact  in  this  instance  was  proved  by  Dr. 
Holland,  as  well  as  by  Louisa  Demont.  His  evidence 
.QQ  this  point  was  as  follows : — 

"  Were  vou  ever  at  a  mmqiierade  at  Ihe  theatre  San  Carlo*  when 
herRoval  Highoni  wu there  i~l  was. 

"  With  whom  did  her  Rnyal  Highness  do  Iherei— I  nai  notaware 
till  the  following  morning  that  her  Koyal  Highneiswai  there." 

Dr.  Holland  (conttiined  his  lordship)  thus  confirmed 
the  fact  of  her  Royal  Highness  being  at  the  theatre  of 
San  Carlos  that  night.  He  did  not  indeed  prove  the 
company  with  which  she  was ;  he  said  he  did  not  know 
by  whom  she  was  attended ;  but  he  contended  that  the  evi- 
dence of  I^iM^a  Demont  was  sufficient  on  that  point,  and 
that  the  t'.>u  witnesses  were  confirmatory  of  each  other. 
He  conceived  it  to  he  completely  made  out  that  there 
was  an  indecent  familiarity  and  freedoui  in  her  Majesty 
thus  going  to  the  masked  ball  at  Naples  ;  but  there  were 
many  other  instances  in  which  her  condut-t  whs  equally 
improper.  It  appeared  that  she  had  suffered  Bergain! 
to  dine  with  her  in  his  courier's  dress  at  Bellinzona,  at 
Lugano,  and  the  Devil'a-bridge.  This  was  proved  by 
Lieutenant  Hownam  and  the  statement  euppuried  by 
Louisa  Demont.  Another  instance,  in  which  the  degra- 
dniion  was  carried  to  an  extent  greater,  if  possible,  than 
the  lastj  was  tbe  feitiral  held  io  the  bubow  oi  %v^ 
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cn«e,  in  1816,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  in  honoar  of 
Bariolomeu  Pergaijii.  If  this  was  not  degradation^  he 
knew  not  what  was.  There  was  also  the  conduct  in  ilfie 
boat  from  Como  to  the  Villa  d'Este,  and  at  the  Villa 
d*Este.  There  was  next  the  theatricals  at  the  Villa 
d*Esie.  Considering  the  rank  and  the  age  of  the  party, 
considering  the  persons  wiih  whom  she  acted,  the  cha« 
racter  she  performed,  and  considering  that  it  was  in  pre- 
9eitce  of  more  than  ^00,  this  part  was  a  clear  instance 
of  offensive  and  degrading  familiarity.  There  were 
minor  circumstances  of  the  same  kind.  The  whole 
fclory  of  the  padovanella  was  of  this  character.  There 
bad  been  some  contradiciioa  attempted,  to  this :  he 
thought  it  was  Count  Vassali  who  had  spoken  to  iu 
But  the  utmost  that  he  had  sworn  wa.Q,  that  he  had 
never  seen  her  Royal  Highness  in  a  padovanella,  and 
that  he  did  not  know  her  to  have  such  a  carriage.  But, 
t)mitting  indecent  familiarities  proved  by  eight  Offline 
witnesses  not  impeached  or  contradicted,  he  did  not  say 
that  they  were  to  be  left  out  entirely;  but,  if  left  out, 
the  facts  of  the  mode  of  going  to  the  theatre  of  San 
Carlos,  and  of  dining  with  Bergami  in  his  courier's 
dress^  bore  out  the  allegation  of  offensive  and  indecent 
famiiiiirities. 

Lord  ElUnhorough  said,  he  understood  the  words 
•'  and  ill  other  respects"  to  mean  offensive  and  indecent 
fiimiliariiies  towards  other  persons  besides  Bergami. 
The  instances  stated  by  the  noble  earl  were  all  instanctrs 
in  which  Uergami  was  present,  and  they  certainly  war- 
ranted the  allegation  of  '*  offensive  and  indecent  fami* 
liariiy  and  freedom  \'  but  the  words  "  and  in  other  re* 
specls'*  were  not  warranted  by  them. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said  his  idea  was,  that  the 
words  did  not  imply  familiarities  towards  other  indivi- 
duals; but  that  they  expressed  offensive  and  indecent 
familiarities  where  Bergami  was  not  alone  with  her. 
He  hud,  however,  no  objection  to  leaving  out  the 
words. 

The  Earl  oj  Carnarvon  whhed  to  know  from  the  noble 
earl  (Liverpool)  what  age  he  could  say,  froi7i  his  political 
experience,  was  too  great  for  acting  the  part  of  a>i  auto- 
maton. The  noble  earl  relied  entirely  on  the  evidence 
of  Demont  to  prove  indecent  and  offensive  familiarities  ; 
^ut  Demont  herself  was  the  most  degrading  associate  thai 
^^uld  be  proved  to  have  been,  on  any  occasiou^  io  her 


Ji^HJcsty's  society.  If  the  words  were  altered  to  "and 
other  persoDs,  male  and  feBiale"^ic  did  iiot  know  that 
h«  should  object  to  it. 

The  Earl  of  Donoiighmore  said,  that  if  Demont  alone 
had  Bpoken  to  tho!ie  ramiliiifities,  he  must  have  voted 
Bgaiast  the  eiiegii(ii)n;  but  u|>oii  ihe  evidence  before 
them,  he  voted  safVly  and  conscientiously  tor  it. 
■  Lofd  Redtsdale  contended  that  Demont's  e*idence 
ought  not  to  be  considered  as  struck  out  of  the  minuiCF. 
He  apprehended  tb.it  some  pans  of  her  testimony  weie 
■irongly  confirmed  by  Sir  \V.  Gell,  and  very  parlicolarly 
ID  pans  most  ubjecud  to.  The  Spanish  dances  iiiisht 
be  danced  two  wuys— decent  one  way,  iiideceat  the 
other  wuy. 

The  Earl  of  Darlington  (bought  the  evidence  of  Dc- 
Siont  had  bciier  be  Itit  out  of  their  consideraiion. 

l,ord  liedrsdaU  snid  they  had  no  right  tu  lay  dowa 
that  principle. 

The  Earl  af  Doiiougkmore  wished  not  to  be  under- 
stood to  have  given  an  opinion  on  ihose  wiinesses  whose 
lettimoniea  were  particularly^  objected  to.  He  made  up 
his  case  withont  ihem. ' 

The  fjord-ChanctlloT  said,  if  any  noble  lord  had  sup- 
posed that  lie  hod  ihrowit  Majodii  and  Demont  over- 
'  board,  he  mistook  him.  What  he  had  s;iid  wati,  that  if 
Demon!  or  any  other  witness  had  stated  what  was  not  be- 
lieved, iliey  were  siill  bound  to  hear  the  rest  of  her  evi- 
dence, and  to  consider  how  far  the  rest  of  her  teslimooy 
was  ihimtiged  by  ihe  statement  of  the  fact  which  was  not 
believed,  lie  hud  also  mentioned  that  Uergami  him- 
self ought  to  have  been  called.  A  Scotch  authority 
had  been  quoted  against  this  opinion.  Ii  was  certainly 
true  that  tlie  conn  uf  session  hud  decided  ilmt  two  gen- 
ttemen  cniled  by  a  lady  ought  to  be  admitted  to  give 
their  evidence.  But,  when  llie  case  caine  before  llieir 
lordships,  they  overruled  that  decision. 

Lord  Orfor'd  could  not  see  how  litr  Majesty  could  be 
voted  guilty  ol'  indecent  and  od'ensive  familiHrities  while 
the  testitnonics  of  Lord  LandafT  and  Madatne  Murtini 
"  were  unimpeached.  While  such  testimony  jiroved  the 
very  reverse,  be  could  not  see  how  they  were  justified  tii 
voting  her  Mnjesty  guilty. 

The  Karl  of  Shuftesburj/  (the  chairman)  then  reaa— 
**  and  carried  on  a  licentious,  disgraceful,  ajid  adulterous 
imercourie  with  the  suid  Bartolomeo  I^eTg&ni\,  'vVxOih 
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continued  for  a  long  period  of  time,  during  her  Royal 
liighuess's  residence  abroad/' 

Lord  Ellenboraagh  said^  that  alihough  the  evidence  at 
the  bar  proved  her  Majesty  guilty  of  adultery,  jet, 
thinking  that  the  bill  ought  not  to  pass,  aqd  believing 
that  it  would  not  pass^  be  submitted  that  the  person  who 
was  to  remain  Queen  of  this  country  ought  not  to  be  de« 
dared  by  their  lordships  guilty  of  adultery.  To  retain 
such  an  allegation  would  be  to  degrade  the  King  and 
the  Queen.  To  find  the  Que^n  guilty  of  adultery,  and 
not  to  degrade  or  divorce  her,  ivas  to  degrade  the  Kici^. 
Althoui§h  he  believed  ber  giiilty,  yet,  on  expedieficy 
of  the  highest  kind,  he  thought  this  part  of  the  pream?- 
ble  ought  not  to  be  retained. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  could  not  understai)d  the  ar« 
gument  of  the  noble  baron.  The  sole  question  before 
them  was^  whether  the  allegation  was  proved  by  ihe 
evidence.  The}*  had  come  to  a  verdict,  however  uur 
villinglyi  finding  her  Majesty  guilty.  If  the  clause 
was  proved,  how  was  it  possible  not  to  state  it  in  the 
preamble  i  This  was  the  feeling  of  every  man  who 
voted  for  the  second  readingi  and  many  who  had  voted 
against  the  second  reading  had  stated  that  they  believed 
the  adultery. 

Lord  Calthorpe  objected  to  the  clause  on  the  broad 
|e;round  of  expediency.  It  would  be  by  no  means  a 
sacrifice  of  justice  to  omit  the  words  now  read. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  ready  to  omit  that  noble 
lords  mighty  properly  and  consistentlyi  though  they  be- 
lieved her  Majesty  guilty,  have  voted  on  the  ground  of 
expediency  against  the  second  reading.  He  was  ready 
to  admit  that  they  might,  on  the  same  ground,  vote 
against  the  third  reading,  or  the  report.  But  the  ques- 
tion  was  now,  whether  the  allegations  in  the  preamble 
were  made  good  by  the  evidence  at  the  bar?  Those 
noble  lords  who  thought  the  case  of  adultery  made 
good,  ought  to  vote  for  those  words. 

Lord  Erskine  said  he  did  not  rise  to  give  their  lord- 
ships  any  trouble  on  this  subject.  It  was  not  true  that 
because  the  words  might  have  been  proved  they  ought 
therefore  to  remain.  The  noble  lord  had  left  out  what 
had  been  undoubtedly  proved  as  the  new  order  con- 
feircd  on  Bergami.  But  the  words  ought  to  be  left  out; 
irst,  because  they  were  not  proved  by  the  evidence,  and 
cause  the  paper  laid  by  her  Majesty  09  the  table  cqq* 


firmed  the  opinion  of  her  inflocence.  fie  Icnev  very 
well  that  in  the  course  of  his  prol^essional  life  he  iiad 
heard  protesiations  of  innocence  in  the  mouths  of  fier- 
•009  whom  he  believed  to  he  guiliy  ;  but,  feeliug  an 
opinion  th»t  she  was  innocent  from  the  evidence,  thut 
declaration  b;  her  Majesty  confirmed  his  opinion  on  the 
evidence.  As  the  case  was  not  proved  by  ihe  evidence, 
tbe  protestBtioo  of  the  accused  must^oniirm  the  belief 
of  her  innocence :  but  his  reason  for  opposing  the  words 
was,  that  they  were  most  degrading  lo  the  King.  He 
understood  that  when  the  House  divided  many  lords 
voted  for  the  second  reading  in  the  confidence  that  the 
divorce  would  he  withdrawn  ;  now  this  was  a  most 
important  part  of  tliis  bill.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
if  adultery  was  proved,  they  must  divorce  the  Queen. 
She  was  not  only  the  wife  of  the  King,  but  she  slood 
in  the  greatest  situaiion ;  and  if  she  were  proved  to 
bave  acted  in  a  licentious  and  disi^raceful  manner,  and 
■be  were  tried  by  impeaclimeni,  he  would  have  voied 
against  her,  and  for  a  divorce.  How  was  it  possible 
to  degrade  the  Queen,  and  not  to  divorce  lierf  What 
situation  would  she  be  in  i  How  would  sbe  stand  f 
Was  it  not  the  first  object,  in  every  case  of  adultery,  to 
be  relieved  from  the  party  whose  infidelity  should  be 
proved  ?  He  had  no  idea  that  there  should  be  no 
oivorce  if  they  went  on  with  this  bill.  If  they  left  out 
"adulterous  intercourse,"  the  very  fuuiidation  of  divorce 
was  removed.  He  was  of  opinioo  there  was  no  adultery 
proved,  and  he  thought  the  first  moment  of  striking  out 
the  charge  ought  to  be  taken. 

Lord  Gage  said,  that,  it  being  not  a  case  of  adultery^ 
the  word  "suspicious"  was  the  proper  term. 

The  Earl  of  Sha/tesbiirif  put  the  question,  nod  said  lie 
thought  the  Contents  hud  it. 

T/le  Earl  of  Carnarvon  moved,  that  after  the  words 
last  read  the  following  words  should  be  inserted — "  And 
anbsequent  to  her  return  refused  50,000/.  a  year  of  the 
public  money,  and  tbe  proffered  homaaeof  both  liouses 
of  parliament."  No  man  believed  tiie  words  which 
slated  that  her  conduct  brought  great  scandal  and 
dishonour  oo  his  Majesty's  family  and  this  kingdom  ;  he 
iheiefoie  moved  that  the  words  he  read  should  he  in* 
serted  instead  of  them. 

Z'&e  Sari  of  Laaderdale-  said  that  allegtuioa  wu  i\q^ 
borue  GUI  by  the  eridence. 
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The  Eart  of  Carnarvon  withdrew  the  claoae  at  present/ 
with  the  iDtention  of  moviog  it  on  the  report. 

Lord  ElUnborough  said,  it  could  hardly  be  found  on 
their  journals  that  the  lords  had  proffered  their  hom^ge^ 
The  Earl  of  Shaftetburjf  then  put  the  question  on  the 
whole  of  the  preamble,  as  now  amended,  and  declared 
that  the  Contents  had  it.  His  lordship  then  read  the 
enactments  of  the  bill : — ''Therefore,  to  manifest  our 
deep  sense  of  such  scandalous,  disgraceful,  and  viciout 
conduct  on  the  part  of  her  said  Majesty,  by'  which  she 
has  violated  the  duty  which  she  owed  to  your  Majesty^ 
and  has  rendered  herself  unworthy  of  the  exalted  rank 
and  station  of  Queen-consort  of  this  realm,  and  to 
evince  our  just  regard  for  the  dignity  of  the  crown  and 
the  honour  of  this  nation*-*we,  your  Majesty's  most 
dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Lords  spiritual  and  tem« 
poral,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  parliament  assem* 
bled,  do  humbly  entreat  your  Majesty  that  it  may  be 
enacted,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  excellenl 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this 
present  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  same,  that  her  Majesty  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth, 
from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  shall  be,  and  is 
hereby,  deprived  of  the  title  of  Queen,  and  of  all  the 
prerogatives,  rights,  privileges,  and  exemptions,  ap« 
pertaining  to  her  as  Queen-consort  of  this  realm;  and 
that  her  said  Majesty  shall,  from  and  after  the  passiog 
of  this  act,  for  ever  be  disabled  and  rendered  incapably 
of  using,  exercising,  and  enjoying  the  same,  or  any  of 
them;  and  moreover  that  the  marriage  between*  his 
Majesty  and  the  said  Caroline  Amelia'Elizabeth  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  from  henceforth  for  ever,  wholly  dis* 
solved,  annulled,  and  made  void,  to  all  intents,  con^ 
structions,  and  purposes  whatsoever." 

The  Archbishop  of  York  could  not  consent  to  an  enact* 
ment  in  which,  from  its  nature  and   character,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  same  means  of  defence,  and  the  same 
advantage  of  equal  justice,  could  be  afforded  as  in  other 
cases  of  a  similar  description.     He  knew  not  where  any 
mention  was  made  in  the  word  of  God  of  a  religious  ex- 
pediency that  could  justify  this  measure ;  and,  regard- 
^ing  marriage  as  a  sacred  and  solemn  ordinance  of  reli* 
■gion,  he  must  look  on  the  word  of  God,  and  on  that 
^'^nly,  as  the  guide  of  hU  conduct  oa  such  an  occasion* 
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He  could  not  therefore  consent  to  reiain  tlie  divorce 
clause;  and  yet  if  ii  were  not  retained,  and  the  other 

Erovisions  of  the  bill  remained  in  force,  they  would  ex- 
ibit  the  extraordinary,  he  might  almost  say  the  mon- 
strous spectacle,  of  a  degraded  Queen  continuing  to  be 
the  consort  of  the  Sovereign.  He  saw  no  possible  way 
•f  extricating  himself  from  this  dilemma  but  by  oppos- 
ing the  bill  altogether.  In  voting  yesterday  against  the 
second  reading,  this  was  the  difficulty  that  influenced  his 
decision.  It  was  not  that  he  felt  any  hesitation  in  mak- 
ing up  bis  mind  as  to  the  evidence,  but  he  felt  himself 
justified  as  a  legislator^  and  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  in  saying  **  Not  content;*'  conscious,  at  the 
same  time,  that,  had  he  been  called  on  to  decide  in  a 
purely  judicial  character,  he  would  have  said  '' Guilty .** 
He  had  only  two  or  three  words  more  to  offer  to  their 
lordships'  attention.  It  had  been  stated  at  the  com* 
menceineot  of  this  proceeding,  and  the  remark  had  been 
frequently  repeated,  that  a  regard  for  public  morals  re- 
quired the  passing  of  this  bill ;  but,  in  his  view  of  the 
^Ase,  it   would  have  been  much   better,  not  only   for 

Cublic  morals,  but  for  the  interests  of  religion,  if  the  bill 
ad  never  been  introduced.  In  what  way,  he  begged  to 
know,  could  the  general  interests  of  religion  be  pro- 
moted by  the  public  dissemination  through  the  country^ 
and  the  introduction  into  every  private  family,  of  those 
offensive  and  disgusting  particulars  with  which  thei^ 
lordships  had  been  nauseated  throughout  this  protracted 
investigation  i  The  interests  of  religion  could  not,  in 
bis  opinion,  be  more  injured  than  by  a  perseverance  in 
those  inquiries,  which  had  been  characterized  by  one 
branch  of  the  legislature  as  *'  disappointing  to  the  hopes 
of  parliament,  derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  the  crown, 
and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation/'  which 
inust  give  the  utmost  pain  to  every  virtuous  and  loyal 
man,  and  tend  to  vilify  and  degrade  all  the  constituted 
authorities  and  all  the  sacred  institutions  of  the  country. 
He  had  deprecated  the  proceedings  when  he  first  beard 
it  proposed,  and  he  prayed  to  God  that  he  might  not 
bave  cause  through  the  rest  of  his  life  to  deprecate  its 
effects. 

The  Bhhop  of  Chester  did  think,  from  all  that  he  had 
heard,  that  the  Queen  was  guilty  of  adultery;  butj 
though  he  had  voted  for  the  2d  reading  of  the  bill,  yet 
it  was  on  the  understanding  that  tUa  divotc^  cX^xsa^  ^iivik 
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not  to  stand  part  of  it.  He  did  Dot  tee  on  what  gronndt 
any  noble  lord  should  wish  to  retain  that  clause,  espe« 
cially  as  there  was  no  objection  to  its  being  withdrawn 
in  that  quarter  which  was  most  interested.  He  con- 
cluded h^s  observations  by  saying  that  their  lordships 
ought  to  jucl<re  as  they  themselves  hoped  to  be  judged. 

The  Arclwhhop  of  Canterbury  said,   that,  if  it  was 
asked  whether  a  dissolution  of  themarriage»contract  was 
sanctioned  by  the  word  of  God,  be  was  bound  to  say 
that  divorce  a  vinculo  matrimonii  was  consistent  with  the 
word  of  God.    There  was  an  express  declaration  to  that 
effect  in  the  words  of  our  Saviour.    It  was  true  that  di« 
-vorce   was  not  talked  of  either  in  the  canons  of  the 
established  church,  or  in  the  common  law  of  the  land« 
And  why?  Because  marriage  lay  at  the  very  foundation 
of  civil  society,  and,  therefore,  it  had  been  the  anxious 
wish  of  all  countries  to  protect  it  by  every  means  in 
their  power  from  dissolution.    Yet  instances  of  divorce 
bad  occurred  in  this  country,  not  only  subsequently  to 
the  Heforniation,  but  antecedently  to  that  period  ;  and  in 
the  Mosaic  law  there  was  also  mention  made  of  divorce, 
though  he  was  aware  that  sotne  commentators  said  it 
was  for  general    purposes,  and  others  for  special.    The 
words  of  our    Saviour,  however,  were  explicit  on  the 
subject;  for  they   stated   that,  where  a  dissolution  of 
marriage  took  place  from  any  other  cause  than  adul- 
tery, such  dissolution  might  be  followed  by  the  party  so 
dissolving  it  causing  the  other  party  to  commit  adultery. 
He  admitted  that  the  passages  in  Matthew  were  not  in 
Mark  nor  in  Luke;  but  in  Matthew  the  exception  was 
given,  and   Mark  and  Luke  bad  the  general  institution 
without  the  exception.     Now,  he   conceived   that  the 
passages  in  which  the  exception  was  omitted  ought  to  be 
measured  by  the  passages  in  which  it  was  expressed;  for 
It  was  impossible  to  believe  that  that  was  not  intended 
which   was  expressed,  though   that  which  was  not  ex- 

firessed  might  be  intended.  The  result  therefore  was,  in 
lis  opinion,  that  the  Scriptures  left  a  special  case  ex* 
cepted,  and  the  law  of  this  country  relative  to  divorce 
was  founded  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  As  to  the  parti* 
cular  question  before  their  lordships,  he  should  only  say 
that  a  case  of  adultery  had  been  inquired  into,  and,  in 
his  judgment,  established  ;  and  in  that  view  he  saw  no 
^objection,  but  least  of  all  on  religious  grounds,  to  the 
B  bill's  ^tandiog  in  its  present  form* 
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t .  Tic  Bithop  of  Wone$ter  would  not  vote  for  this  clause 
«nless  the  Queen  were  lo  be  alloned  ihe  same  advantBge* 

•and  the  Game  means  of  defence  as  other  persons  vere 
entiiled  to. 

The  Bishop  of  Landaf  thouf^hi  tliat  ig  retain  the  clause 
would  on  the  whole  be  uio^t  advisable,  and  liis  own 
sriew  of  the  case  certainly  entitled  him  to  conaenl  to  it. 
According  to  the  law  of  the  countr^i  he  knew  no  other 

.  cause  of  divorce  than  adultery,  and  no  otiier  punish- 
ment for  adultery  than  divorce ;  and,  as  to  the  Christian 
law,  it  certainly  provided  that  dissolution  of  marriage 
might  lake  place  in  any  case  of  adultery,  for  there  was 
^oqualityiog  clause  in  our  Saviour's  injunction. 

I'he  Bishop  of  London  conceived  that  there  could  he  no 
doubt  whatever  of  the  power  of  dissolving  the  mutri- 
monia)  bond.  He  agreed  wilh  the  right  rev.  prelate  who 
spoke  last  in  thinking  that  there  was  no  exception  im- 
plied io  our  Saviour's  injunction.  If  the  right  reverend 
prelnle  who  had  expressed  a  contrary  opinion  had  stated 
the  texts  which  were  said  to  contain  the  limitation,  he 
would  have  been  able  to  judge  of  them  ;  hut  as  they  had 
DOl  been  quoted,  highly  as  he  regarded  the  opinion  of 
the  right  reverend  prelate,  he  could  not  agree  wtth  it.  Io 
ibe  present  case  a  great  consiiiuiioi^al  question  was  in- 
volved, and  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view  it  must  be 
regarded.  It  was  a  maxim  then  of  the  constjiution  of 
tbis  country,  thai  the  King  could  do  no  wrong.  He 
bad  high  authority  for  stating  that  the  King  could  not 
commit  fully,  much  less  crime.  It  might  be  suld  that, 
according  to  this  doctrine,  the  illustrious  person  accused 
jrould  be  deprived  of  that  defence  to  which  other  per- 
■ons  in  her  urih^ippy  situation  were  cntiiii^d  ;  hut  here 
their  lordships  were  lo  consider  tlie  ditference  between 
a  bill  to  give  relief  lo  a  private  iiidivJHuiil,  and  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties  founded  on  state  reasons,  lo  the 
one  case  the  parly  accused  was  entiiUd  lo  justify  her 
conduct  by  recriminaiiim  ;  imd,  when  it  wns  found 
whether  the  party  accusing  was  himself  pure  or  not,  the 
bill  passed  into  a  law.  He  fipprehcnded,  however,  that 
the  purity  of  the  hnsbimd  was  not  essential :  it  was  not 
llecessary  thai  the  purity  of  the  party  sueing  should  be 
established,  for  bills  hud  passed  without  ilint  having  been 
ascertained.  In  this  ca^e  such  proof  was  by  no  meant 
required,  and  he  felt  himself  in  couscience  hound,  on 
religious,  moral,  and  constitutional  grouitdt,  to  w'^'^tv 
|he.c]iMi«e. 
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•  I'he  Earl  of  Lauderdale  wished  to  address  liimself  to 
all  their  lordships^  but  particularly  to  the  right  rev.  pre* 
}ate  who  spoke  last^  and  to  say  that  he  disagreed  with 
him  on  the  subject  of  the  divorce  clause.  Toe  opinion 
of  the  House  on  that  subject  had  certainly  been  much 
misstated.  Did  he  (the  Earl  of  Lauderdale)  say^  be« 
cause  he  objected  to  this  clause^  that  the  King  was  not 
pure^  and  ready  to  meet  any  charges  that  might  be 
ibunded  on  this  clause  i  No  such  thing.  Those  said  so 
who  were  for  I'etaining  the  clause  without  permitting 
any  inquiry  into  that  subject.  He  knew  no  right  that 
could  be  enjoyed  by  any  one  without  the  obligation  of 
concomitant  duties.  He  believed  the  Queen  to  be  guilty ; 
and^  therefore,  he  was  ready  to  consent  to  so  much  of 
this  bill  as  deprived  her  of  her  public  station.  But 
thoald  he  say  that  there  was  one  law  for  the  King,  and 
another  for  the  subject? — No.  He  agreed  with  the 
learned  doctor  (Lushington),  who  had  argued  that  point 
admirably  and  eloquently,  that  the  law  of  marriage  was 
^equally  binding  on  the  King  as  on  any  subject.  Now 
the  right  revereud  prelate  who  spoke  last  said,  that  the 
Iwing  was  no  longer  capable  of  doing  any  wrong,  and 
that  therefore  recrimination  could  not  be  attempted. 
But  there  appeared  to  him  (Lord  Lauderdale)  a  great 
misunderstanding  of  the  word  recrimination.  The  word 
**  recrimination"  naturally  entered  into  this  discussion, 
and  connected  itself  with  the  mention  of  the  King  of 
these  realms.  Would  the  House  excuse  him  (Lord  Lau- 
derdale) for  stating  what  was  the  known  maxim  of  the 
House  in  such  proceedings  as  these— that  when  a  man 
came  for  relief  from  the  evil  of  which  he  complained, 
be  should  show  that  he  was  not  accessory  to  that  evil. 
He  knew  himself,  that  adultery,  though  not  considered 
a  crime  at  common  law,  was  a  crime,  and  held  to  be  a 
crime,  it  was  said,  in  the  eccleaiustical  courts,  which 
were  a  part  of  the  common  law;  and  this  he  ventured 
to  say  in  the  face  of  that  reverend  bench,  which,  how- 
ever greatly  he  respected  it,  was  not,  perhaps,  more  ca- 
pable of  judging  upon  this  subject  than  himself.  But, 
if  he  had  been  rightly  informed,  adultery  wns  proceeded 
against  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  according  to  the 
civil  law,  as  a  "  peccatum,'*  and  not  as  a  crime.  A 
^^  ptccatunC*  was  punishable  upon  different  principles, 
kpd  in  a  different  way.  On  these  considerations  he  sup- 
^s^d  their  lordships  would  not  have  the  least  difficulty 
rpply ing  the  same  \aw  to  xVi^  c^&^  o^  xVi^  Ct^wu  as  it 
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He  declared  that  he  had  exercised  much  reflectioa  u|)on 
this  important  subject ;  and  when  he  had  first  considered 
it,  there  were  those  in  that  House  niio  knew  that  he  waa 
of  opinion  that  a  divorce  must  be  the  natural  conse- 
qoence  of  proving  the  preamble,  and  the  proper  punish* 
ment  for  the  offences  charged  in  it.  One  ground  of  that 
former  opinion  was,  it  did  occur  to  himi  that  if  their 
lordships,  under  that  clause,  destroyed  the  situation  of 
the  Queen  as  a  "feme  iole,"  they  naturally  left  her  in 
that  of  a  '*  femt  coverte."  In  that  case  she  might  b« 
liable  to  contract  a  variety  of  debts  over  and  above  her 
income ;  and  then,  who  was  to  be  considered  liable  for 
their  payment  i  But,  in  a  closer  examination,  his  mind 
altered  on  this  subject ;  because,  though  in  theory  it  was 
true  that  they  or  other  parties  might  become  subject  to 
Mch  debts,  yet,  in  fact,  and  considering  all  the  formal 
process  necessary  to  be  sued  out,  to  make  good  any  thing 
against  his  Majesty,  it  was  impossible  to  believe  thai 
such  would  be  the  fact  eventoatly.  The  right  re^.  pre* 
hte  who  spoke  last  seemed  to  think  that  in  this  case,  if 
the  crime  of  adultery  was  proved,  their  lordships  had 
otily  to  proceed  to  divorce  the  partied"  without  furthec 
ceremony  ;  that  they  ought  to  grant  that  divorce  imme- 
diately,  aolesa  any  thing  like  recrimination  was  at- 
tempted to  be  pleaded ;  and  that  such  had  been  the  prac* 
ticeof  the  House  in  all  former  divorce  cases.  But  if 
the  right  rev.  prelate  would  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to 
those  cases,  wberein  such  recrimination  had  been  evea 
intended  only,  he  would  see  that  that  House  had  taken 
flpecial  care  that  the  husband  should  be  in  attendance 
always,  and  subject  to  examination  :  and  there  was  no 
latitude  of  examination  which  the  House  might  not  go 
into,  in  order  to  make  out  a  case  ibat  might  establish  or 
defeat  the  husband's  claim  for  a  divorce.  There  was, 
however,  this  distinction  between  other  cases  and  the 
present — in  ordinary  divorce  cases,  the  parties  had  al- 
ready been  before  the  ecclesiastical  conns,  previously  to, 
coming  up  to  their  lordships;  and  there  they  were  al- 
lowed to  plead  recrimination  in  bar  of  suit.  The  present 
bill,  with  the  divorce  clause,  it  appeared  to  him  abso- 
lutely impossible  that  their  lordships  should  consent  to; 
and  on  that  account  he  never  would  give  his  vote  tor  the 
clause;  and  on  what  ground?  Upon  this — that  bia 
(bought,  iadeed,  any  person  accuted,  and  (o>ii%d>  ^'^>,T 
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of  wliat  \^€  conceived  her  Mnjesty  had  beco  convfete^ 
ofy  being  placed  as  Qaeen  at  the  head  of  society,  and 
to  whom,  from  her  elevated  and  responsible  station,  thai 
society  would  naturally  look  up  for  an  example,  would 
prove  highly  injurious  to  its  morals;  and  that  therefore 
It  was  desirable  she  should  not  continue  to  occupy  that 
situation.  But^  on  the  other  hand,  could  he  support  the 
clause  without  being  saiisiied  of  its  strict  justice  i  Did 
fae  mean,  by  admitting  what  he  had  done,  did  be  mean 
to  say,  that  the  King  of  this  country,  whose  example 
must  be  equally  powerful  with  tier's,  might  conduct  him- 
self as  he  pleased,  without  bemg  subject  to*  the  same 
•ort  of  examination,  in  the  course  of  n  proceeding  for 
a  divorce  from  her  ?  If  the  King  might  do  so,  he  should 
tay,  for  the  sake  of  public  morals,  that  it  would  be  the 
most  dangerous  of  precedents.  He  would  not,  there- 
fore,  consent  to  adopt  auy  measure,  under  which  the 
King  of  this  country  was  to  have  the  bene6t  of  an  ex* 
cmption,  which  was  not  extended  to  any  other  parties, 
in  a  case  of  divorce.  The  noble  earl  concluded  by  ob- 
serving, that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had 
addressed  their  lordships,  bad  correctly  defined  the  law, 
and  the  origin  of  divorce;  but  he  had  heard  with  astonish- 
ment, from  another  right  rev.  prelate,  that,  by  the  law 
of  marriage,  as  deducted  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  di- 
vorce was  totally  prohibited.  This  was  an  opinion  di- 
rectly contrary  to  all  which  he  (Lord  Lauderdale)  had 
ever  read  in  any  writers  upon  the  subject,  and  to  all  the 
doctrine  which  he  had  ever  heard  taught  by  the  wisdom 
of  that  church  to  which  the  right  rev.  prelate  was  a 
member. 

2'he  Earl  of  Daniley,  after  the  various  opinions  which 
had  been  expressed,  confessed  that  his  mind  was  not 
made  up,  from  any  thing  which  he  had  heard  from  the 
opposite  benches,  and  particularly  from  any  thing  which 
had   fallen   from  the   rev.    metropoliian    who   had  ad* 
dressed  the  House.    That  rev.  lord  (the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury),  as  he  understood  him  at  least,  had  laboured 
to  prove  that  the  law  of  divorce  was  recognised  by  Scrip- 
ture.    But  there  was  a  difficulty  in  his  (Lord  Darntey's) 
mind,  which  appeared,  also,  to  have  operated  upon  the 
mind  of  the  noble  earl  (Liverpool)  who  first  began  this 
^discussion.     For  his  own  part,  he   was  certainly  con- 
Bjtinced  that  this  clause  could  not  be  retained ;  but  the 
Blffht  rev.  prelate  bad  stated  also,  that  in  this  case  h^ 
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law  nothing  which  should  prevent  thii  divorce.  The 
circnmstaDceof  a  noble  lord's  entering,  while  discussing 
the  present  question,  upon  the  consideration  of  a  sub- 
ject not  ftl  ail  connected  with  it,  should  not  prevent  him 
(Iiord  Darnley)  from  asking  a  question  which  he  con- 
ceived lo  be  of  very  great  importance.  He  had  been 
taught  to  revere  that  as  a  divine  maxim  which  declared, 
that  "  Whoso  puiteth  awaj  his  wife,  saving  for  the 
cause  of  fornication,  causeth  her  to  commit  udultery," 
Did  he  quote  the  passage  correctly  I  If  not,  some  of 
the  right  rev.  prelates  would  correct  him ;  but  he  be- 
lieved he  did.  He  wished  to  add,  and  he  would  add, 
whatever  the  consequence  might  be,  this  question— whe^ 
ther  the  rev.  bench  thought,  in  the  case  of  this  womaa, 
who  was  thus  before  the  House,  that  she  was  put  away 
by  her  husband.  If  she  was  put  away  by  him,  and  not, 
as  he  (Lord  Darnley)  sincerely  believed,  for  fornication, 
then  he  would  ask,  did  that  husband,  or  did  he  not, 
cause  her  to  commit  adultery  ?  If  he  did  cause  her  to 
commit  adultery,  then  he  wished  to  ask  also,  if  the  hus- 
band having  so  put  away  his  wife,  for  no  other  cause 
■ave  bis  own-  pleasure  or  convenience,  could  or  could 
not  come  therefor  a  divorce;  and  whether  their  lord* 
ahips  could  or  could  not  grant  it  i  Having  stated  tiiese 
quesiioni,  he  would  say,  that  it  did  appear  to  him  that 
their  lordships  could  neither  pass  the  bill  with  the  divorce 
clause,  nor  without  it.  They  could  not  pass  the  bill  with 
the  clituse,  for  those  reasons  which  he  had  already  stated. 
They  could  nut  pass  il  without  the  clause,  because  they 
could  not  degrade  unless  they  could  divorce  her.  Could 
the  wife  of  the  King  be  any  other  than  ihe  Queen  i  He 
(Lord  Darnley)  had  heard  much,  it  was  true,  of  the  om- 
nipotence of  an  act  of  parliament ;  but  he  did  not  sup- 
Eose  it  had  the  power  of  altering  the  nature  of  thingti. 
fnless  they  divorced  the  Queen,  they  could  not  deprive 
her  of  her  title.  They  might  adopt  one  measure  to  de- 
grade and  disparage  her,  and  another  to  deprive  her  of 
her  rank  and  dignities;  but  mankind  would  always  call 
her  Queen,  and  Queen  she  would  he.  Here,  then,  he 
thought  that  he  hud  lel'i  the  prosecutors  within  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma  ;  and  let  those  under  whose  autho- 
rity the  bill  was  introduced  get  out  of  it  as  well  as  they 
coold.  Sore  he  was  that,  somehow  or  other,  sooner  or 
later,  they  would  get  rid  of  it  altogether;  but,  menn- 
wbile,  this  deteaiable  bill  must  retnauL  \u  >.Vi«\.  u.wa.  \n 
which  be  bad  alluded. 
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The  Bishop  of  London  explained.  He  appreheRcle^ 
that,  by  the  Mosaic  dispensaiion,  it  was  permitted  to  ibe 
. husband,  if  his  wife  displeased  him,  "  to  give  her,"  in 
the  language  of  Scripture,  *^  her  bill  of  divorce,  and  to 
put  her  away:"  and  if  »be  had  left  her  husband's  house, 
ghe  was  at  liberty  to  marry. another  man.  The  Christian 
church  held,  however,  that  in  that  case  she  was  tempted 
to  commit  adultery  by  her  husband's  having  pot  her 
away;  and  therefore  had  expressed  iis  reioctance  to 
sanciion  the  grantingcf  a  bill  of  divorce,  which,  however 
.it  might  legally  free  the  parly,  under  the  former  dis- 
pensation, from  further  observance  of  a  sojemn  contract, 
could  not  do  so  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  It  was^  he 
supposed,  upon  these  grounds  that  a  noble  lord  bad  ad- 
vanced the  proposition,  that  the  law  of  divorce  was  no 
whf-re  recognised  by  Scripture. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  expressed  his  surprise  at  the 
objection  of  the  noble  earl  (Lauderdale)  to  the  retaining 
this  clause;  especially  as,. among  those  who  must  be  the 
best  judges  of  the  subject,  there  seemed  to  be  an  almost 
unanimous  opinion  to  the  contrary — he  alluded  to  the 
bench  of  bishops.  la  thiscuj^e  the  King  was  prosecutor, 
.only  as  the  head  of  the  slate;  he  had  n.ot  appeared  in  his 
individual  or  personal  capacity,  and  from  hence  he  went 
on  to  infer  the  total  absence  of  any  analogy  between  the 
present  measure  and  ordinary  divorce  laws.  He  depre- 
cated the  little  respect  and  regard  which  had  been  mani- 
fested for  the  feelings  of  that  illusiiious  individual  (his 
MnjcM})  in  the  course  of  this  proceeding;  and  arguing 
for  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  divorce  clause,  and 
the  evil  consequences  of  rejecting  it,  observed,  that  it 
was  a  duty  which  their  lordships  owed  to  the  throne,  to 
the  country,  to  themselves,  to  society,  and  to  the  women. 
(Ciies  of**  Question,  question,")  Noble  lords  were  wel- 
couie  to  this  sort  of  interruption,  they  might  call  out 
what  they  pleased;  but  he  Would  only  say,  that  if  they 
were  meant  to  deter  him  from  expressing  his  opinions, 
he  regarded  their  erics  with  sovereign  contempt.  It  was 
agreed  that  her  Mnjesty  was  unfit  to  be  Qneen  ;  but, 
said  certain  lords,  *'  let  her  remain  Queen — tie  her  still  to 
his  Majesty — we  will  give  him  no  hope."  He  thought 
the  divorce  cLiuse  could  not  be  oniiited. 

The  Bishop  of  Chester  declared,  in  explanation,  that  no 

i observation  which  he  had  yet  heard,  and  i*o "circumstance 
prhaievtr  of  which  he  was  then  aware,  in  the  best  ex- 
cise of  his  judg^mtttX,  «^uv\  u.^^v>t<i\\\^  v>  \!ck<5L  Uovie^t 
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^ictales  of  his  conscience,  should  ever  induce  him  lo 
give  his  vote  for  tlie  passing  of  this  bill  with  the  divorce 
clause. 

The  Earl  of  Hanowhtj  felt  it  necessary  lo  submii  lo 
the  House  a  few  observations,  ufier  what  had  (lassed  tlie  . 
other  day,  when  he  did  stale,  that  he  would  notvote  tor 
ihia  bill  if  it  included  the  tlause  in  question,  without  tliea 
assigning  tlie  grounds  of  that  detenu i nation.  And  he 
uould  say,  thai  if  he  had  nut  come  already  prepared  to 
offer  those  grounds,  all  that  he  had  heard  from  the  noble 
earl  tended  only  to  furnish  strong  additional  evidence  lo 
him,  of  the  necessity  of  liis  now  explaining  theiu.  [n  ihe 
first  place,  lie  did  not  iliink  ihat  the  rejection  of  this 
clause  would  be  attended  wilb  any  of  the  evil  conse- 
quences anticipated  by  the  nobte  earl  (Dunou^hniore). 
Indeed,  lie  thoiiglit  at  first  that  the  inlroductiun  of  iliia 
clause  would  linve  a  tendency  to  give  the  measure  itself 
«  different  aspect  from  that  which  it  ought  lo  wear.  It 
would  give  it  more  ihe  appearance  of  a  measure  of  per- 
sonal rchef,  instead  of  being  what  it  was,  a  slate  measure, 
a  matter  of  state  policy.  He  fell  also,  that  upon  such  n 
question  as  th»t  of  divorce  the  opinion  of  the  reverend 
bench  should  be  particularly  attended  to  by  the  House, 
Ke  found  amongst  thoic  who  were  paiticubirly  con- 
D^rsant  with  a  question  of  a  religious  nature,  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  upon  the  particular  subject  of  the 
clause,  and  he  thought  gieat  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  sciuples  of  the  religious  part  of  ihe  communiiy.  He 
did  not  think  it,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  divorce 
clause  should  be  persevered  in  ;  and  under  such  circum- 
stances he  was  of  opinion  that  a  mure  mitigated  species  of 
separation  would  answer  every  purpose,  and  lessen  the 
evil  ubich  ihe  noble  earl  who  spoke  last  had  alluded  to. 
The  Houie  and  the  couniry  had  for  many  years  known 
that  the  illustrious  panics  were  living  in  a  state  of  sepa- 
ration, which  had  been  siibsequenily  recognised  by  nn 
act  of  parliament;  but,  independent  of  this  knowledge, 
they  had  now  before  them  in  evidence  a  letter  from  his 
present  Majesty  to  the  Queen,  desiring  and  aciing  on 
thai  separation  24  years  ago.  If  this  was  the  case  of  a 
'  private  indiudual,  he  did  not  think  the  House  would  gq 
BO  far  as  to  grant  a  divorce.  He  was  perfectly  leady  to 
axlinu  that  a  divorce  was  not  forbidden  by  the  laws  of 
God  or  niiin;  but  be  saw  ito  reason  why  they  should,  as 
this  case  stood,  proceed  to  the  exiremiiy  which  tU«U\<N 
under  oiluT  cJrcuuisianict  would  jusW^j.  We  %■*«  ^"^ 
4  u  2 
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«tate  necessity  for  the  divorce  here,  and  therefore  he  was 
disinclined  to  press  it  on  this  occasion,  unless  the  House 
was  prepared  to  say  that  they  would  grant  it  upon  the 
application  of  other  individuals  similarly  circumstaoced. 

Earl  FitzwUliam  said^  he  bad  the  strongest  objections 
to  the  clause  under  consideration,  and  appealed  to  the 
noble  earl  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  government,  whe- 
ther the  King  applied  for  that  relief  which  this  clause  in- 
tended to  afford.  He  said  tlmt  it  was  impossible  the 
House  could  proceed  to  separate  a  man  and  bis  wife  from 
the  marriage  state,  neither  of  whom  sought  for  such 
separation 

I'he  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  being  appealed  to  by 
the  noble  earl  who  had  just  sat  down,  he  must  beg  of  the 
House  to  recollect  what  had  passed  upon  this  subject  at 
far  as  he  was  concerned.  The  House  would  do  him  the 
justice  to  recollect,  that  on  the  l^h  of  August,  on  the 
first  discussion  upon  this  bill,  lie  had  particularly  urged 
this  proceeding,  on  the  grounds  of  public  justice,  aad 
had  then  stated  that  he  knew  much  misrepresentation 
bad  elsewhere  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  the  remedy  re* 

5|uired  by  one  of  the  parties.  It  was  said  to  be  sought 
or  as  a  measure  of  personal  relief  for  the  Prince  on  the 
throne.  On  that  ground,  he  (the  Earl  of  Liverpool)  did 
distinctly  disclaim  the  measure,  and  had  said,  that  so  far 
from  that  being  the  ground  on  which  he  proposed  the 
bill,  he  was  ready,  if  any  religious  feeling  prevailed  upon 
the  divorce  part  of  the  measure,  to  relinquish  that  part  of 
relief  altogether.  This  readiness  he  subsequently  ex- 
pressed in  a  second  debate  upon  the  bill.  He  merely 
alluded  to  the  opinion  which  he  understood  prevailed 
among  the  religious  portion  of  the  public,  for  trom  him 
no  communication  respecting  that  point  took  place  with 
the  right  reverend  bench,  except  so  far  as  the  poblic  ex- 
pression of  his  opinion  in  his  place  in  that  House*  That 
\^as  the  fact;  and  so  far  from  his  having  had  any  private 
understanding  upon  the  point  with  any  body,  he  uniformly 
and  distinctly  refused  to  have,  and  disclaimed  any  such 
understanding,  and  had  also  refrained  from  all  personal 
communication,  of  whatever  nature,  out  of  tlie  House 
upon  this  bill.  In  his  place  in  that  House  had  he  alone 
discussed  it.  What  he  had  done  was  dictated  solely  by  a 
senseof  public  duty ;  and  while  in  the  discharge  of  the  func- 

Kons  which  (hat  duty  imposed  upon  him,  he  bad  carried 
1  this  measure— he  had  from  beginning  to  end  declared 

i  ivisb  that  the  judg^oa^ux  oi  \\x^  ^^^^a^  ^\aA^UL  be  alone 


proooMRced  opoo  the  honest  and  coDscienliona  opinion  oF 
llieir  lordsbips.  He  had  aUo  in  an  earlji  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceeding aBsured  their  lonhhips,  tliat  no  difference  of  opi- 
nion upon  the  measure  should  for  one  moment  diminish 
une  iota  of  the  respect  he  bore  for  any  noble  lord  in  that 
House.  Hating  said  so  njuch  in  allusion  to  nhat  had 
fallen  from  him  on  previous  occasions,  he  should  make  a 
few  observations  upon  the  clause  immediately  liefore  the 
House.  He  had  always  said,  that  though  a  divorce  might 
be. the  effevtof  the  bill  in  one  respect,  yet  that  it  was  do( 
its  principle;  that  the  bill  was  in  fact  a  public  measure, 
and  not  one  of  private  relief.  And  he  had  even  gone 
further,  and  said  that  there  might  he  ctrsci  of  a  young 
kiog  and  a  young  wife,  in  which  was  involved  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  succession,  when  the  House  would  not  be 
warranted  to  pronounce  a  divorce,  if  ihe  parties  had  pre- 
viously been  in  a  state  of  reparation,  unless  that  the 
poblic  necessity  were  striking  and  imperious.  It  was 
said  that  in  tliii  case  the  House  could  not  degrade  the 
Queen  without  following  ilie  degradation  up  by  a  claiise 
(ri'  divorce;  and  that  if  the  latter  were  not  adopted,  the 
measure  would  be  a  bill  of  degradation  against  the  King, 
instead  of  the  Queen.  Now,  he  could  not  at  all  concur 
io  this  opinion.  Suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  c»se 
were  of  a  Queen  who  had  committed  the  crime  of  felony, 
one  of  the  highest  known  to  the  law,  would  any  body  sny 
that  that  were  notenoujlf  to  Justify  her  degradation  front 
ber  rights  and  prerogatives  as  Queen  i  Would  not  that 
justify  a  measure  of  separation,  though  for  it  no  divorce 
could  be  inflicted ;  for  both  the  reverend  bench  and  every 
cbristisn  knew,  that  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of 
ednitery  could  a  divorce  be  pronounced.  There  were 
many  crimes  gf  so  flagitious  a  cast  that  they  must  be  fol< 
lowed  up  by  degr-idatioi^,  though  no  divorce  could  bs' 
raised  upon  them  by  the  laws  of  God  or  man.  He  dc.' 
nied  that  the  degradation  of  the  Queen  necessarily  led  to 
het  divorce.  He  bad  not  the  presumption  to  discuss  » 
j-eligious  question,  but  be  fully  agreed  in  one  opinion 
with  those  who  thought  that  for  adultery  alone  was  di- 
vorce inflicted  by  ihe  divine  taw.  Recrimination  had 
been  well  said  to  be  no  part  of  the  law  of  God,  but  had 
been  nisely  decreed  by  the  laws  of  man  for  the  purpot^e 
of  controlling  and  punishing  human  passion.  How  recri- 
mination was  attainable  in  this  case  he  was  not  prepared 
to  sQjr,  nor  was  he  about  to  discuss  how  for  the  consiim* 
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lionnl  maxim  iliat  ihe  King  can  do  no  wrong  woald 
operate  against  it.  With  respect  to  the  high  station  of 
the  parties,  it  had  the  di^iad vantage  of  exposing  one  of- 
ihem  to  the  effect  of  widely  circulated  calumies^  which 
he  could  not  consistently  with  the  dignity  of  his  statioa* 
publicly  refute.  And  with  respect  to  these  calumnies  he 
must  say,  without  nieaning  to  bear  hard  upon  the  Queeo, 
that  it  was  highly  improper  for  those  who  could  not  igiiovr 
the  whole  of  what  might  have  occurred  betweeD  the 
parties,  to  pronounce  in  a  harsh  and  calumnious  manner 
upon  one  side  of  the  question  between  them.  On  the 
subject  of  the  present  clause,  he  must  repeat,  that  as  do 
inconsiderable  religious  part  of  the  community  objected 
to  the  divorce  in  this  case,  he  was  not  disposed  to  press 
it.  It  was  a  fact  that  the  illustrious  parties  had  lived  in 
a  state  of  separation  for  24  years ;  that  state  had  been 
sanctioned  by  the  late  King,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by 
act  of  parliament.  He  had  not  certainly  the  same  doubtt 
which  others  had  upon  the  propriety  of  enacting  the  dt* 
vorce  now,  after  what  had  occurred;  but  be  thought  and 
felt  that  wliere  there  was  a  strong  religious  feeling  in  the 
Country  upon  the  particular  clause,  it  should  not  be 
pressed,  and  particularly  where  no  great  public  or  state 
nece^sity  called  fur  its  complete  adoption.  He  was  at  the 
Sciine  lime  aware,  that  if  the  House  agreed  to  stiike  out 
the  divorce  clause,  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  introduce 
a  clause  connruniig  and  arranging  the  separation,  so  that 
the  King  should  suffer  no  future  inconvenietice  from  the 
c*on tract  which  subsisted.  It  was  unnecessary^  now  to 
enter  into  the  particulars  of  what  that  stipulation  ought 
to  be,  as  it  could  only  be  considered  in  the  event  of  the 
divorce  clause  being  abandoned. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said  it  had  often  been  his  duty, 
when  presiding  in  that  House,  during  the  consideration 
of  divorce  cases,  to  consider  that  branch  of  the  Jaw  by 
which  they  were  reaulaied.  He  could  never  bring  him- 
self to  agree  with  AJr.  Justice  Blackslone,  in  his  Com- 
mentaries, that  marriage  was  merely  a  civil  contract. 
J41  truth,  it  could  not,  be  a  civil  contract,  for  it  wa* 
neither  the  parent  nor  the  child  of  civil  society.  It 
on!»hi  rather  to  he  considered  as  principium  nrbhelfnn^ 
damentuni  Re'tpuhlicte.  They  should  bear  in  mind,  tiiat 
those  whom  •'  G  )d  has  put  together,  no  man  can  si'pa- 
^^te/'  '['his  (leelnration  was  expressed  in  many  parts  of 
Hk  New  Tcstaiiieiit,  though  some  miscousiructiou^  lie 
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ihonght,  had  prevailed  regRrding  ibe  words  "  whnsit 
sbail  jjul  away  liis  wite,''&i-.  Ac  ili«;  lime  of  the  Ue^ 
'fonamion,  when  men'j  minds  were  aHont  uit  muny  relU 
gious  subjects,  the  lnw,  «s  to  tnarriiigp,  settled  itself 
ihus:— that  mnrrlage  was  a  civil  coniraci  rcrtainiy ;  liut 
unlets  the  ecclesiyjiical  Ihw  were  ni>  pnrt  of  the  law  of 
the  land,  it  was  a  rtligious  cimtraci  also:  It  was  civil  as 
to  its  civil  rights,  and  religious  as  to  iis  moral  duties. 
Neither  the  common  law  nor  thepcclesiHsticul  law  knew 
-any  thing  of  divorce  a  viucuh  malrimniiii ;  hut  |>ailia- 
ment  had  heen  in  the  habit  uf  gra[iiiiii>  rtliet',  in  par- 
licular  cases,  by  dtssolviug  the  bond,  lo  early  times 
ihe  House  had  no  standing  order  either  res^arding  the 
.lime  of  bringing  actions  for  adultery;  and  ii  was  not 
until  1793  that  it  was  required  thai  the  proceedings  ia 
the  ecclesiastira)  court  should  be  produced  wiih  the 
petition  of  the  party  claiming  a  divorce  bill.  These 
were  required  lo  show  that  the  parly  seeking  relief  was 
entitled  to  it,  and  that  it  was  not  improperly  bestowed. 
On  the  subjt'ct  of  recriuiin^ition,  he  must  put  ilie  House 
in  mind  that  he  had  been  unable  to  find  any  \i\azc  in 
Scripture  which  stated  that  a  woman  who  was  an  adul- 
teress should  be  deemed  otherwise  hecausc  her  liusband 
had  cummiited  the  snme  crime.  1'hc  House  required 
■always  thnt  the  party  suing  sliouhl  coiuc  with  clean 
hands;  that  he  should  show  that  he  was  deserving  of 
what  he  claimed  ;  and  if  a  Iius.baiid  negtecictl  his  own 
obligations  to  his  wife,  it  had  decided  that  lie  should 
not  be  permiiied  to  complain  that  his  svil'c  had  forgou 
len  hers.  This  was  not  all :  the  House  would  not  alloir 
a  woman  to  obtain  a  divorce  but  under  very  special  cir- 
cuoisianccs.  Almost  the  only  case  on  record  was  that 
of  Mrs.  Addison,  where  the  House  graiili'd  the  bill  be- 
cause the  husband  h.id  committed  iucestuons  adultery 
with  the  bister  of  his  wifp.  in  such  a  ca^e  no,thiug  like 
what  the  law  called  condonation  or  mutual  forgiveness 
•could  lake  pinee,  for  that  of  itself  must  be  looked  ufion 
as  a  great  offence.  The  necessity  of  a  previous  action 
HI  law  was  also  there  dispensed  with.  He  thought  iho 
rules  of  the  iluuse  in  this  respect  highly  advantageous 
■to  the  general  ioterests  of  society,  and  he  should  be 
sorry  ii  ihey,  in  ail  common  cases,  were  not  observed 
hereafier  with  the  same  strictuess  as  formerly.  They 
provided  that  where  a  husband  threw  his  wife  into  the 
arois  of  another  man  he  must  he  contenX&d  itX^Xi  \\^« 
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Ordinary  law,  and  could  not  expect  pernltar  relier.  A 
noble  earl  had  objected^  thiFit  the  House  could  not  iDter- 
pose  by  way  of  divorce  without  some  instigation  on  the 
part  of  his  Mnjesty,  and  another  noble  earl  had  alluded 
to  supposed  difficulties  to  arise  frum  tendering  the  bill 
to  his  Majesty  for  the  royal  assent;  but  in  any  form  of 
proceeding  the  assent  of  tlie  Crown  could  not  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Supposing  the  most  virtuous  of  kings  had 
the  vilest  of  wives,  who  had  committed  the  grossest 
ad nitery— adultery  that  would  subject  her  to  the  penal- 
lies  of  treason :  if  the  fact  were  proved  to  the  perfect 
satisfaction  of  all  the  world,  the  sentence  of  the  law 
could  not  be  executed  without  the  coticurrence  of  the 
Crown.  The  royal  assent  was  also  necessary  to  a  bill, 
and  in  no  way  could  the  concurrence  of  the  Crown  be 
avoided.  If  the  objection  were  to  prevail,  therefore, 
no  King  of  this  country  could  ever  get  rid  of  bis  wife. 
This  brought  him  to  the  point  of  expediency,  on  which 
he  thought  the  decision  would  turn.  Supposing  the 
substantial  part  of  the  preamble  proved,  he  thought  tliat 
no  man  ought  to  object  to  the  second  reading  ;  but 
many  noble  lords,  yesterday,  thought  it  right  to  vote 
against  the  second  reading,  but  nbt  without  declaring 
their  sentiments,  because  they  deemed  the  measure  in*- 
expedient.  He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  some  peers 
had  not  gone  so  far  as  to  argue  that  there  were  only 
suspicions  against  the  Queen  ;  but  he  should  not  have 
considered  that  he  was  acting  rightly,  if,  being  con- 
vinced that  her  Majesty  was  guilty,  he  had  stopped  on 
the  ground  of  expediency.  The  further  progress  of  the 
measure  might  be  arrested,  when  their  lordships  pleased; 
or  it  might  be  limilted,  keeping  always  within  view  its 
original  intention.  The  truth  of  the  preamble  had  this 
day  come  under  discussion  ;  and  a  right  reverend  pre* 
late  (ibe  Archbishop  of  York)  had  declared  his  opinion 
that  he  could  not  find  her  Majesty  guiltless:  the  charge 
of  an  adulterous  intercourse  continued  in  it,  and  no 
noble  lord  had  thought  of  pressing  a  division.  On  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill,  the  division  hud  taken  place ; 
but  when  the  truth  of  the  preamble  was  merely  in  ques- 
tion, it  passed  without  dispute.  With  regard  to  the 
original  formation  of  the  bill,  it  had  appeared  to  him 
that  the  divorce  clause  ought  to  be  introduced  into  it, 
for  this,  among  other  reasons : — if  the  Queen  were  de- 
prived of  her  righu,  privileges,  and  immunities,  it  could 
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»M  be  forgollen,  thai  one  of  llioie  rights  was  that  sh« 
might  sue  and  be  sued  a*  a  "feme  sole."  If  she  were 
deprived  of  this  righi,  and  still  coaiinued  tlic  wife  of  the 
King,  she  wus  even  more  closely  connecied  with  him 
than  before;  she  became  like  liie  wife  of  any  oilier  per- 
son ;  and  the  King,  like  any  other  husband,  would  be 
liable  for  the  debts  bis  wife  might  contract.  He  wai  by 
no  means  prepared,  however,  to  s:iy  thiit  the  case  uf  the 
ICiog  was  the  same  as  the  rnse  ot  a  subject ;  and  whe- 
ther he  attended  to  the  archbishop  on  his  right  band,  or 
to  the  archbishop  on  his  left,  certain  it  was,  that  wives, 
in  general,  were  not  placed  in  the  same  situ<ilion  as 
Queens.  The  wives  of  Kings  were  mised  to  a  lofty 
eminence,  and  were  subjected  to  the  observations  ana 
remarks  of  all  mankind.  Under  the  head  of  expediency, 
the  danger  to  the  succession,  and,  indeed,  all  present 
and  all  future  circumstances,  ought  to  be  weighed.  And 
if  the  House  did  not  rhink  that  the  clnuse  to  dissolve  the 
"  vinculum  malriinonii"  should  stand  part  of  the  blH,  he 
would  ask,  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  to  make  the 
■eparatlon  eS'eclual,  which  at  present  depended  on  a  civil 
contrast,  supporied,  as  that  separation  had  been,  by  ihe 
consent  and  approbation  of  his  lale  Majesty  in  I809. 
Having  thus  far  trespassed  upon  the  House,  he  would' 
declare,  in  conclusion,  that  no  man  had  ever  been  guilty 
of  more  cruelty  and  injustice  than  he  had  been,  in  act- 
ing upon  the  evidence  in  divorce  causes, if  iheiestimony 
jiow  upon  the  iHhIc  were  not  sufficient  to  support  the 
clause  under  consideration.  It  was  his  anxious  wish, 
ihat  each  of  the  noble  lords,  as  yesterday,  should  ex- 
plain bis  opinion,  whether  this  clause  ought  or  ought  not 
to  stand,  with  a  notice  of  the  grounds  on  which  that 
ppinioo  rested.  As  for  himself,  he  wished  to  reserve  bis 
judgment  uniil  he  had  obtained  all  the  liglrt  upon  the 
subject  that  could  be  procured.  If  the  House  insisted 
upon  a  division  immediately,  be  could  only  say,  that  he 
should  sit  down  with  great  monificatioo  at  being  able  to 
learn  the  sentiments  of  iheir  lordships,  and  particularly 
of  certain  peers  whom  he  had  in  his  eye,  only  by  the 
expression  of  tlieir  vote  as  content  or  not  content  on 
this  i|uestion.  His  lordship  then  moved  that  the  House 
Bhould.  be  resumed,  and  that  it  should  adjourn  until  to- 
Uinrrow  at  10  o'clock. 

I'/te  Marquis  nf  Laasdowne  said,  thai  he  had  opposed 
the  bill   in  tola,  and  should  therefore  ie»\%V\W  vi\N<%\<::« 
clause  as  a  pari  of  it. 
JJtf.  Part  ^.l  A% 
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Lord  iiuncan  took  the  opportunity  of  asserting  that 
t1;e  whole  proceeding  against  the  Queen  obviously  arose 
out  oi  a  base  and  foul  conspiracy^  supported  by  perjured 
witnesses.  For  one,  he  could  fearlessly  lay  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  and  give  a  verdict  of  *' not  guilty.** 

Tke  Earl  of  Liverpool  observed,  that  the  regular  mo- 
tion was,  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  should 
report  progress^  as  the  bill  could  not  be  gone  througb 
to-night. 

Earl  Grey  wished  to  be  informed  whether  the  Doble 
and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack  did  not  mean  to  give 
his  opinion  until  all  their  lordships  had  delivered  their 
judgments  upon  the  question  of  divorce,  seriatim?  He 
pressed  a  division  on  the  clause  immediately.  (Questioa 
question.) 

Earl  Grosvenor  said,  that  the  only  question  now  was^ 
ivvbether  the  divorce  clause  should  stand  part  of  the  bill  i 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  informed  the  House  that  the 
question  was  that  he  should  leave  the  chair.  The  House 
could  not  adjourn  until  it  viras  resumed. 

The  question  that  the  House  be  resumed  was  then  put 
by  the  chairman,  and,  as  he  declared  it  to  be  carried  iii 
the  affirmative,  strangers  were  ordered  to  withdraw,  and 
Ihey  did  so  accordingly.  Much  disorder  at  this  time  pre* 
vailed,  and  no  division  took  place. 

The  House  then  adjourned  at  10  minutes  before  4. 
THIRTIETH  DJY.— November  8. 

The  House  met  at  10  o'clock,  and  the  order  of  the  day 
being  moved,  the  committee  on  the  bill  of  pains  and  pe- 
nalties was  resumed. 

The  Archbishop  of  Tuam  rose. — In  consequence  of  the 
call  made,  the  House  was  yesterday  in  a  committee.     So 
much  had  already  been  said  on  the  32d  verse  of  the  5th 
~  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  that,  although  his  mind  had  long 
iince  been  made  up  to  vote  against  the  divorce  clause  in 
this  bill,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary,  in  the  view  he  took 
of  the  snbject,  to  trouble  their  lordships  with  any  obser- 
vations on  the  application  of  that  text.     But  if  he  could 
show  that  the  illustrious  lady  whose  conduct  was  now 
under   discussion   had   been  put  away  by  her  husbaod 
— if  he  could  also  show  that,  among  the  numerous  texts 
of  Scripture,  there  were  some  which  contained  solemn 
MeuunciatiuQS  of  the  Almighty  for  sanctioning  such  put* 
^^Bg  away,  he  felt  that  he  then  should  show  a  safe  ground 
^Bnduce  him  to  vote  a^amst  that  clause,  which  would 
!  the  effect  of  dvasoYvvag  vXx'^  m^tt\^,^<b<c^xxvt^\.  vb^xhxi 
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case.  Now,  ai  all  this  conld  be  shown  Bn<1  proved,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  agree  to  the  clause  in  que^ition. 
In  the  first  pbce,  with  respect  to  the  putting  away,  he 
thought  ibat,  in  prooT  of  that  fact,  he  might  fairly  allude 
to  the  letter  written  by  the  Kine  soon  after  his  marriage^ 
and  wiiich  had  been  given  in  evidence  at  the  bar.  In  th? 
second  place,  in  proof  of  the  divine  denunciation,  he 
would  refer  to  the  second  chapter  of  the  book  of  Matachi 
the  prophet.  It  would  there  be  found  that  the  Lord  hud 
turned  nway  liis  face  from  the  people  :  and  it  was  stated 
ty  the  prophet  that  their  offering  was  no  longer  received 
with  goad  will,  because  the  altar  uas  covered  by  the  tears^ 
and  the  tempEe  filled  with  the  lamentations,  of  injured 
women  importuning  Heaven,  and  calling  down  vengeance 
on  those  who  dealt  treacherously  with  them.  The  pro- 
phet enforces  this  by  reminding  those  he  addresses  of 
the  object  of  the  first  institution  of  marrJane,  and  m 
conclusion  says— ."  For  the  l-ord,  the  God  of  Israel,  saith 
that  he  hateth  putting  away."  Having  stated  this,  he  had 
now  to  observe  that  he  stood  before  their  lordships  ^ 
jDost  unwilliugjudge  in  thia  case;  and  he  candidly  cod> 
fesaed  that  nothing  but  force,  nothing  but  the  heavy  pe- 
nalty to  which  he  would  have  exposed  himself  by  hii 
absence,  would  have  induced  him  to  hare  attended  the 
House  during  liiis  distressing  inquiry.  He  had  been 
broughc  there  by  compulsion.  He  had  been  forced  awaj 
fiota  important  duties — duties  which  no  man  on  earln 
Lut  himself  were  entitled  to  perform,  and  which  had 
therefore  remained  suspended  for  the  last  three  months. 
Having  been  forced  to  appear  daily  in  that  House,  be 
had  paid  every  attention  in  his  power  to  what  had  passed 
before  their  lordships  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  He 
had  voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  because 
.there  was  then  no  other  question  before  the  House,  and 
no  other  way  in  which  he  could  act  in  conformity  to  the 
opinion  be  had  formed,  which  was  that  an  irresistible 
case  had  been  made  ont  for  the  bill.  But  his  conscience 
never  could  be  reconciled  to  this  divorce  clause.  He 
.never  would  agree  to  voie  fur  ir,  and  therefore  hoped 
it  would  now  be  struck  out.  It  would  be  better  to  leave 
the  conduct  of  the  Queen  unnoticed,  and  the  question  of 
degradation  untouched,  than  lo  pass  the  bill  with  this 
clause. 

The  Biihop  of  Peterbonugk  observed,  that  the  noble 

Kod  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack  had  refei^ed  lo  \lw 
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opinion  of  tlic  bench  of  bishops  in  thh  clause.  It  worj 
however,  with  much  difficulty  that  he  answered  the  call; 
and  this  could  not  surprise  their  lordships,  as  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  himself,  whose  mind  was  so  compre* 
hensive  as  to  embrace  every  part  of  this  question,  had 
declared  that  he  felt  hlmselfinvolved  in  considerable  d1f« 
iiculty  on  this  occasion.  For  his  own  part,  he  confessed 
that  he  ncver^  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  entered 
with  more  anxiety  on  any  subject  than  on  the  discos* 
sion  of  this  divorce  clause.  It  had  ever  been  hii 
anxious  desire  to  see,  if  possible,  whether  tliis  cfause 
could  not  be  omitted  :  it  was  not  upon  any  doubts  be 
entertained  respecting  the  principle  of  legislating  upon 
such  a  clause,  for  he  was  fiimly  persuaded  that  in  cases  of 
adultery  the  infliction  of  divorce  was  consonant  both  td 
the  laws  of  God  iuid  man.  He  was,  respecting  thiff  bill^ 
compeIh?d  to  acknowledge,  though  with  great  pain,  that 
such  a  crime  had  in  this  case  been  proved  against  the 
Queen  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  looked  at  aB 
the  circunistances  connected  with  the  bill  before  the 
Mouse,  he  thought  the  situation  of  the  parties  was  in 
part  widely  different  from  that  in  those  cases  where  a 
divorce  was  ordinarily  inflicted  for  that  crime;  and  ft 
was  that  difference  in  the  cases  which  operated  upon  his 
tliind,  and  made  him  most  anxious  that  the  divorce  cfause 
should  not  be  iucludedin  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties. 
On  ibe  other  hand  he  must  confess  he  felt  at  a  great  loss 
how  the  divorce  clause  could  be  got  rid  of,  considering 
the  state  of  the  case.  He  saw,  after  all  the  consider- 
ation he  could  give  the  subject,  the  many  difHculties, 
to  him  almost  insurmountable,  which  must  attend  the 
omission  of  the  clause  in  such  an  enactment.  He  couM 
not  see  how  the  Queen  could  be  Jegalty  and  effectually 
placed  in  a  state  of  degradarfon,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  remain  the  wife  of  the  King.  He  was  unable  to 
comprehend  how  the  clause  of  deprivation  from  the  title, 
station,  and  prerogatives  of  the  Qiieen,  could  be  made 
consistent  in  its  appearance  and  effect  without  the  divorce 
clause.  The  wife  of  tiie  King  ought,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  be  Queen-consort  ;  and  if  to  all  legal  pur- 
poses ^he  was  to  rcu^.aiu  the  wedded  Queen,  he  could  not 
see  by  what  possible  enactment  the  degradation  from  her 
^j)u!>lic  rank  could  be  carried  Lnlo  complete  effect.  The 
luivorce  claui^e,  indeed,  made  the  clause  of  degradation 
Bilelli;^ible;  but,  without  it,  he  couM  not  see  how  the 


fetft  eoM  be  legKUr  operatire  for  the  other  parpow. 
He,  therefore,  humbly  >ubmiited,  thHt  lome  clause  Bhoold 
if  pnssible  be  framed  >n  subslitution  of  the  divorce  clnuKf, 
to  R>  to  render  the  bill  consistent  in  its  operation.  It 
WBs  for  otbe»  lo  sajr  whether  a  clause  could  not  be  ar- 
TBAged  )es*  powerful  in  its  operation  than  the  present, 
and  yet  SQflicienily  strong  to  give  force  to  the  enactment 
on  which  the  House  had  decided,  and  to  obviate  the  dif-* 
ficukies  which  were  feh  upon  ilie  subject.  His  objectioai^ 
he  had  already  stated,  \v«re  chiefly  of  a  religiuas  nature ; 
and  feeling  them,  he  as  well  as  his  right  reverend  brethren 
around  him  were  bound  to  express  them,  and  act  accord- 
ing to  their  dictates.  Matrimony  was  not  only  a  religious 
bot  civil  contract— in  the  latter  sense  it  led  to  civil  rights. 
Waa  it  not  possible  that  the  latter  could  be  rescind- 
ed without  afliecting  ihe  force  of  the  former — that  ia, 
that  the  legal  rights  appertaining  to  the  civil  contract 
•honid  cense,  and  the  religious  branch  of  the  con- 
tract  remain  unaffected  i  He  was  too  little  acquaint- 
:ed  with  the  common  law  to  solve  the  difficulty  himself, 
or  undertabe  to  propose  any  specific  form  of  elaose 
adequate  for  the  purpose  in  view  :  but  if  something  of 
the  kind  were  framed,  it  would  remove  the  difSculty  he 
felt  ttpon  the  subject.  Having  now  delivered  his  opinioa, 
be  ^lould  not  detain  the  House  any  further  than  to  thank 
them  for  their  attention,  and  to  apologize  for  having 
tieapassed  upon  their  patience. 

lie  ATchbiihop  of  York  had  no  desire  to  convert  thii 
chamber  into  an  arena  for  polemical  controversy,  but  he 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  lay  a  few  words  in  explanatioii 
'of  what  he  had  said  on  a  former  occasion.  He  had  never 
asserted,  or  meant  to  assert,  that  the  crime  of  adulterj 
'Was  not  considered  in  Scripture  as  sufBcrent  ground  for 
the  enactmmit  of  a  divorce,  but  only  that,  consistentlj 
with  his  own  conclusion  from  the  meaning  of  the  general 
tenets  of  Scripture,  the  marriage  union  must  be  consi- 
dered as  imposing  a  reciprocal  obIi)£ation  upon  the  parties 
who  contracted  the  marriage.  Where  that  reciprocitr 
was  not  manifested  by  the  parties  themselves  iii  their 
■ease  of  the  obligation  they  had  incurred,  he  could  not 
consent  to  a  clause  oF  divorce. 

Lord  Jiedesdale  expressed  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
dWorce  clause.  He  agreed  that  marriage  whs  a  civil,  and 
in  some  sense  a  religions  contract ;  but  it  was,  more  pro- 
'perty  speaking,  a, religious  vow  rather  than  a  relifJAwv 
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contract ;  end  from  that  vow  be  was  ready  to  admit  no 
earthly  power  could  give  a  discharge,  except  in  the  case 
ofaduhery.  He  apprehended  that,  so  far  as  the  iaw  of 
the  country  recognised  a  marriage  as  creating  a  civil  coo« 
tract,  it  applied  in  a  great  measure  to  the  sccority  of 
Other  rights  than  those  of  the  immediate  parties  who  bad 
entered  into  the  contract :  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
securing  the  legitimacy  of  children.  Much  had  been 
•aid  of  religious  scruples  upon  this  subject ;  but  he 
thought,  on  close  examination,  they  would  be  fonnd  t0 
arise  out  of  a  misconception  of  the  true  effect  of  thf 
clause  in  this  bill ;  that  effect  was  to  take  away  the  rights 
created  by  the  civil  contract  entered  into  between  the 
parties.  If  this  were  not  done  in  the  present  case,  be 
could  not  see  how  the  clause  of  degradation  was  to  have 
its  intended  operation.  How  could  the  Queen,  after  this 
bill  passed,  be  left  any  longer  in  the  state  of  Queen* 
consort  of  these  realms?  Inat  rank,  it  must  be  consi- 
dered, was  not  simply  of  a  personal  nature,  but  involved 
a  public  character  in  the  state.  How  could  such  a  char 
racter  be  degraded  without  dissolving  the  marriage  stat^ 
out  of  which  alone  it  grew  ? 

The  Lord'Ckancelior  said  that  he  could  not  express 
his  feelings  upon  the  present  painful  subject  without 
stating  the  reasons  by  which  his  anxious  opinion  was 
influenced.  He  had  stated  yesterday  that  he  wished  to 
defer  giving  his  opinion  conclusively  upon  this  branch 
of  the  subject  until  he  had  received  all  the  light  which 
could  be  let  in  upon  the  question ;  since  that  period  he 
had  endeavoured  to  obtain  whatever  information  upop 
the  point  was  within  his  reach.  With  respect  to  the 
declaration  which  had  been  made  upon  this  clause  at  the 
beginning  of  the  discussions  upon  this  subject  by  his 
noble  friend  near  him  (the  Earl  of  Liverpool),  he  begged 
to  be  understood  as  a  party  to  it  now,  though  he  had 
not  so  expressed  himself  at  the  time.  His  noble  friend 
on  the  former  occasion  had  said  that  this  clause  should 
not  be  pressed,  if  it  was  found  objectionable  to  tlie 
opinion  of  the  religious  part  of  the  community.  If 
such  were  the  general  impression,  he  (the  Lord*Chan^ 
cellor)  thought  it  advisable  that  the  clause  ought  not  to 
be  pressed  against  such  a  feeling,  though  he  himself, 
for  one,  thought  it  would  be  more  wise  to  retain  the 
clause.  Having  thus  stated  the  impression  of  bis  owd 
^yjidgment>  he  was  most  ready  to  pay  that  defefeace  ip 


the  feligtous  opinions  of  others,  which,  as  a  public  man-, 
be  felt  be  was  bound  to  do.  He  could  noi,  however^ 
•ajr  th&t  be  concurred  in  ibe  opinion  of  marriage  being 
more  a  religious  vow  than  a  religious  contract.  He 
ChoDght  that  [be  civil  contract  arose  out  of  its  being  a 
leligious  one.  But  he  thought  it  was  {)uite  obvious,  if 
ihe  divorce  clause  were  omitted,  the  bill  could  not  be 
•uffered  to  stand  with  ihe  first  ennctment,  and  without 
tome  explanatory  one  respecting  the  object  of  the  bill. 
It  was  due  to  both  purtrea  itint  the  first  enactment  should 
DOt  Stand  unaccompanied  by  another  to  make  the  bill 
fully  intelligible.  If  a  majority  of  the  House  were  of 
Opinion  that  this  clause,  as  at  present  framed,  should 
■land,  then  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  necessity  of 
any  further  proposition  upon  the  subject.  If,  however, 
they  entertained  a  contrary  opinion,  and  dismissed  the 
divorce  clause,  then  they  were  bound  lo  supply  its  place 
with  another  clause,  so  as  to  enable  lawyers  tind  judges 
to  understand  the  intention  of  the  legislature  in  framing 
the  enactment.  The  House  nnust  in  terms  explain  the 
object  ihty  had  in  view.  Those  who  were  induced  to 
vote  for  the  bill,  upon  the  painful  proof  of  the  fact  that 
.adultery  had  been  committed,  were  bound  to  accompany 
tbe  clause  of  a  degradation  with  a  measure  of  eifectual 
kcparatioo  for  the  p^irttes.  Still  some  means  might  be 
devised  to  leave  the  religious  contract  unaffected,  and 
yet  to  annul  tbe  conseciuences  which  grew  out  of  ih« 
civil  contract.  Tbe  separation  a  mtma  tt  thoru  had,  in 
fact,  long  existed,  though  the  arrangement  hiid  not  dis> 
•olved  ibe  parties  .a  vincato  malrimonii.  He  thought  a 
clause  might  be  framed  so  as  to  gi*e  full  legal  effect  to 
the  separuiion  previously  arranged  between  ihe  parlies. 
There  was  another  circumstance  wtiicli  struck  him  a* 
tery  important  ia  looking  at  the  possible  circumslancet 
which  might  arise  out  of  this  ca^e.  He  would  put  it 
liypotheticully.  Suppose  a  lady  brought  a  suit  against 
her  husband  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  for  a  restituiioa 
'  of  conjugal  rights,  and  that  the  husband  pleaded  the 
fact  of  her  adultery  as  a  bar  to  her  demand,  and  proved 
ahe  had  no  right  to  the  relief  she  prayed  on  account  of 
her  crime,  would  not  the  court  admit  that  plea  in  bar, 
though  they  might  not  go  the  length  of  granting  s 
divorce  i  Might  ii  not  then,  in  such  a  case  as  that  ia 
w.bicli  they  were  legislating,  be  proper  so  lo  reconcile 
the  opinions  which  reli^ioui  iciujiVea  h&d  m'K^'\ft'0&« 
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Mse»  by  the  frainiDg  some  clause,  recording  the  previoat 
separation  of  the  parties,  and  then  the  proof  that  the 
crime  of  adultery  had  been  committed,  so  as,  without 
•affecting  the  religious  contract  at  all,  to  create  a  bar 
to  any  future  claim  of  the  wife  arising  out  of  her  ciril 
<;ontractf  He  concluded  by  stating  that  he  was  ready 
to  yield  his  own  opinion  of  ihe  propriety  of  the  clause 
to  the  religious  impressions  of  others,  whom  he  thought 
entitled  to  the  greatest  respect.  He  thought  that  the 
divorce  clause  ought  to  stand  ;  but,  as  he  wished  to  be  a 
party  to  his  noble  friend's  declaration  that  it  would  not 
be  pressed  against  the  sentiment  he  alluded  to,  he  on 
that  reason,  and  on  that  alone,  should  not  press  his  in* 
dividoal  opinion. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  said   he  was  unwilling 
their  lordships  should  go  to  a  division  upon  this  subject 
without  restating  the  strong  objection  be  had  to  the 
course  they  appeared  about  lo  pursue.     He  assured  them 
that  he  did  not  rise  to  offer  any  opinion  upon  the  bear* 
iDg  of  the  divine  law*     The  House  had  been  already 
informed  upon  that  by  those  persons  who  were,  from 
their  station  and  education,  better  qualified  to  give  their 
Jordshipsall  the  necessary  information  which  they  might 
require :  but  he  rose,  on  the  part  of  the  constitution  of 
this  country,   to   protest  against  the    recognition  of  so 
extraordinary  a  doctrine  ns  this  bill  went  to  establish. 
Nothing  in  all  their  anomalies  was  so  anomalous  as  this 
'  —that  tliey  should,  by  a  legislative  bill,  place  a  woman 
in  the  situation  of  being  consort  and  wife  of  the  King, 
end  not  Queen-consort  of  the  realm.     He  felt  all  the 
objections  so  forcibly  urged  by  the  right  rev.  bishops 
against  the  admission  of  the  clause;  and,  feeling  thetu, 
lie  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  omission  of  so  extra- 
ordinary a  character  as  this  would  create  in  the  person 
of  her  Majesty<»a  character  quite  unknown  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit 
or  provisions  of  its  constitution,  and  not  calculated  to 
effect  any  of  the  purposes  or  ends  to  which   that  con- 
stitution and  that  country  sedulously  looked,  and  had  a 
right  to  expect,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  marriage* 
contract  between  the  King  and  Queen  of  these  realms. 
Seeing  the   difficulties  to  which  the  admission  of  the 
clause  led,  he  was  still  more  struck  with  the  difficulties 
^Lof  its  separation  from  the  clause  of  degradation  in  the 
Bbill.    The  House,  by  the  bill^  had  staled  iu  belief  ot 
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the  pronf  of  tbe  atlulterr  oT  one  of  ttie  parties  S"^  a'^ 
the  opinion  iheir  lordships  entertained  that  she  was  not 
fit  to  be  an;  longer  the  consort  of  the  King.  Dinguise 
it  as  ihcy  would,  thai  vim  the  substonce,  the  effect,  and 
the  letter  of  iheir  act,  in  reading  this  bill  a  second  time. 
Wiiat,  then,  vas  to  become  of  the  uniform  anderttund- 
iag  of  the  country,  thai  the  marriage  of  its  King  was 
nut  put  upon  the  basis  of  an  oidinnrj  marriage,  T>ut 
looked  upon  rniher  as  a  great  state  measure,  involving 
Inrge  public  cunsiderntions,  and  tending  to  the  general 
good  by  iis  assurance  of  promoting  and  securing  the 
regular  succession  to  [he  crotvn  F  It  was  for  the  prumo- 
tiou  of  these  ends,  and  the  aecurity  of  these  objects, 
that  ihc  counirj'  legislated  upon  the  marriage  couditioa 
of  the  parlies.  The  legislature  never  did  nor  could  have 
contemplated  the  degradation  of  the  Queen,  and  her 
still  remaining  the  wife  of  the  Kiug.  It  was  uot  for 
hiiD,  who  bad  disapproved  of  the  bill  altogether,  to  re> 
concile  the  extraordinary  inconsistency  wbich  it  would 
present,  if  the  divorce  clause  were  separated  from  the 
clause  of  degradation  ;  but  it  was  for  the  supporters  of 
the  bill  to  reconcile  iht  abandonment  of  the  one  clause 
Kith  the  retention  of  the  otherupon  any  principle  known 
to  the  constiiution,  ur  recognised  by  any  of  its  legislative 
provisions  which  govern  contracts  of  this  description,  to 
which  the  state  was  concerned.  If,  then,  they  omitted 
the  divorce  clause,  they  would  have  then  established  the 
existence  of  a  person^nho,  as  Princess  of  Wiijet,  had 
been  declared  to  have  committed  ihe  alleged  crime  of 
adultery — as  Queen,  to  which  rank  she  socceeded,  to 
have  been  punislied  and  degraded  fur  a  crime  committed 
before  she  had  attained  that  dignity  ;  but,  though  con- 
victed  of  such  a  crimej  and  declared  unfit  to  be  the 

'  Queen  of  this  country,  she  was  siill  admitted,  on  the 
face  of  the  same  act  of  the  legislature,  to  be  capable, 
though  an  alleged  adulteress,  of  continuing  the  wile  of 
the  reigning  Sovereign,  and  also  eligible  to  supply  the 
succession    as   Queen-regnant   to   the  throne  of  thes« 

.  realms,  in  the  order  of  her  coniaoguinity.  Such  a 
tiiuatiou,  so  anomalous  in  ell  its  parts,  was  certainly 
never  before  heard  of,  and  was  quite  at  Yariance  witli 
the  terms  of  tlie  constitution.  In  justice  to  either  the 
King  or  ilie  Queen,  they  could  not  sever  the  provisions 
of  their  bill  in  litis  manner,  and  make  it  so  viierly  in- 
consistent  witti  itself.  He  begged  of  ibeoi  to  teciQV\«v:Xi 
Dff.  Pan  «,3  4  y 
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the  situation  in  which  they  would  place  the  Qoeen  if 
they  rejected  this  clause ;  he  begged  of  tlietti  to  i^onsider 
the  situation  of  her  whom  they  would. by  vQOh  a  step 
have  stripped  of  all  the  advantages  accruing  to  her  out 
of  her  noarriage-contract,  still  leaving  her  silkbject  to  all 
its  disabilities.  She  would  indeed  have  great  reason  to 
complain  if  by  their  authority  they  placed  her  in  so  nn« 
precedentcd  a  situation.  The  one  clause  was  a  neces* 
•sary  consequence  of  the  other,  and  bow  the  supporters 
of  the  bill  could  separate  them  he  was  ntterly  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture. 

Lord  King  said  he  felthimself  in  asittiation  of  rather  an 
extraordinary  kind  upon  the  question  ;  and  the  House,  in 
his  view,  fully  participated  with  him  in  that  feeling.  There 
had  been  a  confusion  of  opinions  amongst  the  miuisters 
— a  confusion  of  opinionis  amongst  the  lawyers— <ind  a 
Confusion  of  opinions  amongs^t  the  learned  prelates. 
Upon  this  clause  there  were  scruples>  both  religious  and 
political,  with  respect  to  its  probable  operation,  and  he 
regretted  that  amongst  that  learned  body,  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  there  had  not  been  thai  conformity  of  opinion 
which  the  church  of  £ngland  required,  and  on  which  it 
80  much  prided  itself.  He  was  extremely  sorry  that  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack  had  not  derived 
from  those  to  whom  he  had  looked  with  such  confidence 
information  of  a  more  convincing  and  enlightened  cha- 
racter. But  if  he  had  not  received  instruction  from  the 
.reverend  prelates,  he  could  derive  consolation  from  them; 
for  among  them,  as  among  lawyers,  there  appeared  to  be 
difficulty  and  doubt.  But  the  noble  and  learned  lord  had, 
with  a  quickness  somewhat  extraordinary,  collected  from 
the  conllicting  sentiments  of  the* learned  prelates  a  very 
clear  idea  of  the  necessity  of  the  clause,  although  he  had 
been  so  full  of  scruples,  the  day  before,  as  to  beg  that  he 
^ight  hear  every  thing  before  be  gave  his  opinion,  in 
looking  to  the  question  as  it  generally  affected  the  Queen 
and  the  country,  he  could  not  help  saying  that  he  was 
influenced  by  reports  which  had  reached  him  at  former 
eriocis  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Queen,  which  he 
eiieved  could  not  be  so  completely  shaken  off  as  it  weie 
to  be  wished  they  could  have  been  when  noble  lords  came 
to  consider  the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  At  the  period 
to  which  he  had  alluded  it  was  said  that  the  Queen  had 
been  guilty  of  the  gv^viu^x.  \v\<.Wc«i^vi\^%,  u^^v.  with  Ber- 
ij  a  m  \,  but  w  i  ih  oiUe\"i[iei^ou^  \  xWvWt  ^\%^\>i  v'^'^  V^swv^i.- 
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heall),  liad  been  guilty  of  indecornm  viih  Lord  Liver 
[xiol  !~nnd  iliat  she  had  placed  Ht  blindiuiin's  buff  wtrh 
tiie  Ciiancellorortlie  Exchetjuer!  He  (Lord  King)  could 
not  refer  to  the  exact  period  at  wtiich  those  extraordi- 
Darvftnd  indecent  proceedings  took  place. 

The  Earlfif  Liverpool. — They  never  took  placet 

Lord  Kiug, — I  cannot,  1  assure  your  lordships,  refer  lo 
tlie  exact  time,  hut  it  must  have  been,  I  think,  when  the 
noble  earl  was  out  of  place,  and  looking  fur  means  to 
get  into  ofUce,  before  ihe  regency  ! 

Tie  Earl  of  Liverpool. — Never,  upon  my  honour ! 

Lord  King  said,  it  was,  then,  an  instance  to  the  noble 
earl  of  the  hdcliiy  of  reports. 

Earl  Grey  cov\ii  not,  alao,  refrain  from  adverting  to 
llie  serious  difference  of  opinion  which  prevailed  respect- 
ing the  divorce  clause  among  tlie  reverend  prelates  op- 
Eosite;  four  of  ibem  being  of  opinion  that  it  c-oulil  not 
e  tnaintained,  and  four  others  entertaining  ditferent 
•eniiments.  In  his  opinion  this  separation  uf  the  divorce 
qlouse  from  that  which  enacted  degradation  was  utterly 
incompatible  with  ibat  sense  of  duly  towards  the  crown 
which  the  crown  hint  a  right  to  especi  from  the  sup- 
porters of  this  bill.  He  confessed  he  felt  considerable 
(difficulty  in  voting  for. this  clause,  asit  assumed  that 
that  was  made  out  which  he  thought  not  established  by 
sufficient  and  legal  proof.  He  had  therefore  formed  the 
intention  of  giving  no  vnte,  but  he  now  made  up  his 
mind  to  vote  fur  retaining  this  clause,  believing  that  it 
would  place  (he  House  in  such  a  situation  thai  they  must 
reject  the  bill  altogether,  and  thus  confer  upon  the 
(;ouoiry  the  greatest  blessing  which  it  was  now  in  their 
power  to  confer. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  wished  to  remind  tlie  House 
of  the  sttuution  iu  which  they  stood.  After  an  investi- 
gation of  60  days,  upon  a  bill  brought  in  by  his  Mh- 
jesiy'a  ministerj^,  and  conlaining  one  single  enaciing 
paragraph,  did  they,  of  did  they  not,  feel  au  ioclinaiiou 
of  their  niiods  lo;  leave  out  one  part  of  ilie  two  whicU 
constituted  that  one.  paragrapli  ?  ')'be  noMe  and  learned 
Ijird  hud  GUggesicd  that  !t  should  be  thrown  oui,  by 
voting  upon  a  new  propoiiition  allogetlier,  of  tlie  iKiiure 
of  which  he  had  given  no  hint-  He  ^iiuuld  vote  in  favour 
of  the  clause. 

Losd  Ellcuborough  entreaieA  ot  \\\e\i  \ox\A\\v*\'i  •i-i^^- . 

Mider  vlmi  they  were  iu  effett  dec\M\ii£VQ  ^'^'^'i  c.vi>i.«^^'i », 

4  1/^, 
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b;  eMCting  that  a  person  unfit  for  being  the  Qoeeti-' 
liiuftt  remain  the  wife  of  the  King.  It  was,  in  iatt» 
passing  a  seditious  libel  against  the  King. 

Lord  Somers  could  not  vote  for  throwing  ont  tbb 
chiusf*  If  any  thing  could  induce  him  to  vote  against' 
it^  it  would  be  the  argument  used  by  a  noble  earl  (Grey)^ 
that  to  vote  for  it  vrould  be  to  effect  the  ultimate  rejec*^ 
tiou  of  tlie  bill.  He  lamented  the  division  of  opinion 
that  prevailed  on  this  question.  Certainly  the  only 
unity  was  the  unity  of  the  phalanx  who  opposed  the  bill. 
Yet  still  he  could  not  reconcile  it  to  his  miod  to  vote 
that  a  person  declared  guilty  of  adultery  should  remain 
9  millstone  about  the  King's  neck. 

Tke  Earl  of  Limerick  said  he  had  voted  for  the  second 
reading  from  the  clearest  conviction  of  the  Qoeen'sgailt; 
but  if  this  clause  were  omitted^  he  should  say  that  the 
bill  not  only  degraded  the  QueeUi  but  degraded  the 
king,  and  degraded  the  nation.  It  would  be  d^rading  the 
King  still  more  than  the  Queen  to  leave  on  the  throne^ 
by  whatever  description,  and  tied  to  the  King,  a  woman 
IV horn  they  bad  voted  unworthy  of  any  station. 

2^/te  Earl  of  Etisex  said  that,  agreeing  as  he  did  with 
the  noble  earl  (Grey)  near  him  in  all  that  he  had  said^ 
he  thought  he  could  reconcile  to  himself  the  incon* 
sistency  of  voting  for  the  divorce  clause  even  after  the 
perfect  conviction  that  not  one  atom  of  the  preamble  of 
the  bill  had  been  proved.  All  the  evidence  on  which 
that  preamble  now  depended  would  turn  out  eventually 
to  be  the  result  of  a  foul  conspiracy.  He  regretted 
Tiitich  that  her  Majesty's  conduct,  subsequently  to  the 
year  I817i  had  not  been  investigated.  This  was  an  in-* 
vestigation  due  to  her  Majesty,  and  due  to  justice  and 
truth.  The  omission  of  it  could  only  have  arisen  from 
the  belief  of  the  prosecutors  that  they  had  got  enough' 
of  \hB,i  sort  of  evidence  upon  which  they  meant  to  con- 
demn herj(  and  that  to  extenS  it  over  a  period  fresher  (n, 
the  remembrance  of  those  who  Could  contradict  them 
Mfould  only  ensure  the  exposure  of  their  plot.  The 
witnesses  who  had  stood  at  that  bar  to  swear  against  her 
Majesty  had  all  been  agents  or  instruments  in  the  con- 
spiracy to  destroy  her.  Some  of  them  had  been  em« 
ployed  to  hunt  out  for  evidence,  not  of  truth,  but  cal- 

Slnted  to  destroy  her  Majesty.  He  had  not  the  least 
ubt  that  hereafier,  and  at  no  distant  period,  this  fvu\ 
Eispirarv  would  come  to  light,  and  the  plots  of  t^io 
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MoTtsterE,  Grimma,  andOmptedas  would  be  developed. 
H^felt  liimseir  bound,  in  jostice  to  this  inu§ti')ou9,  nnd' 
he  would  ndd,  persecuted  Princess,  that,  in  the  year 
1819,  he  bad  the  hoDour  of  wHiting  upun  her  Koyal 
!Irphnes3  at  Lyons.  There  existed  no  mystery  iiboui  her. 
He  had  occosiou  to  witnesa  the  conduct  of  Bergami,  that 
indiiidual  of  whom  so  much  had  been  said,  and  he 
lind  remsiked,  tliai  he  acted  towards  her  Royal  HighoeM 
in  the  most  respectTul  manner  possible,  while  her  con- 
duct lowiirds  lum  was  most  dignified  and  proper.  He 
could  not  but  wish,  iberefore,  that  ihe  bill  should  go  to 
the  third  reading  with  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head. 
'  Lord  Amon  would  vote  for  ihe  divorce,  in  order  to 
give  the  greatest  possible  chance  of  throwing  out  the 
bil),  8  bill  which  imputed  guilt  to  an  innocent  Queen.  - 
When  he  saw  the  reverend  bench  of  bishops  hnlf  di- 
vided, and  th6  noble  bench  of  ministers  half  divided 
upon  this  clausejJie  could  not  doubt,  if  it  were  retained, 
that  it  would  considerably  reduce  that  majority  whicb 
was  smalt  indeed  for  the  second  reading. 

The  Ear/of  Carnarvon  begged  iheir  lordships  to  consi- 
der what  the  consequence  would  be  of  passing  a  bill  of 
degradation  without  divorce.  This  consequence  did  not' 
appear  to  have  been  adverted  to.  They  were  all  aware 
of  a  statute  which  made  it  high  treason  lo  violate  the 
wife  of  the  Sovereign.  They  proposed  lo  pass  r  bill  of 
degradiiiion  in  order  to  furnisli  public  scandal,  and  to 
protect  ihe  morality  of  the  country.  Her  Majesty 
might  still  remain  in  the  kingdom  and  might  continue  lo 
indulge  in  thai  vice  which  they  assumed  to  be  proved, 
and  any  individual  might  comhiii  wliHt  by  the  sihIuig  of 
Edward  IH.  was  high  treason.'  Would  any  noble  lord 
say  that  her  prosecutors  could  come  to  thai  House  for  a 
second  bil)  of  pains  and  penalties  against  her  Majesty  I 
Jf  this  were  purely  a  bill  of  divorce  no  ground  what- 
ever could  be  assamed  fur  degradation  bui  the  ground  of 
divorce  on  account  of  adultery.  Were  their  lordships  to 
declare,  hy  their  vole,  ihai  a  person  not  lil  lo  be  the  as- 
(ociHte  of  the  meanest  indtvtdna)  in  the  land  was  yet  a 
fit  individual  to  be  the  associate  of  the  King?  He,  for 
uue,  would  never  concor  in  such  a  wanton,  unnecessary, 
premediialed  insult  on  tlie  King.  Against  such  an  in- 
buii,  iliotigh  sanctioned  by  the  advisers  of  the  crown/he 
would  tniK  his  voice.  ... 

Xonf  HctfoNff  dif&Rd  froiq  hit.  nobln  fi\«t\&  «VtQ\MAi 
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just  spoken  on  the  law  of  treason  iA  this  ease.  If^  with 
a  degree  of  iocoosistencj  which  he  could  not  coficeiire 
possible,  they  rejected  the  divorce,  the  Qoeen  would 
aiill  be  the  companion  of  the  King,  and  whoever  should 
violate  her  would  be  guilt^'of  high  treason.  That  would 
be  the  consequence  of  this  bill  without  diTorcej  differ- 
ent indeed  frooi  that  stated  by  his  learned  friend^  but 
fully  as  absurd.  He  would  vote  for  the  clausej  io  order 
to  throw  out  the  bill ;  for  he  felt  the  greatest  objection 
to  every  clause  of  it. 

The  Marquis  of'  Buckingham  said  he  looked  not  to  the 
effect  of  the  present  question  on  the  uUimate  fate  of  the 
bill.  The  only  question  before  the  committee  was^ 
whether  it  was  fit  to  retain  this  olause  after  the  eTidence 
had  warranted  the  second  reading  i  He  had  attended 
most  anxiously  to  the  reverend  bench  of  bishops^  who 
bad  inquired  into  the  religious  considerations  on  this 
subject ;  and  the  result  convinced  him  by  the  law  of 
Uod  there  was  no  impediment  to  divorce  in  the  case  of 
adultery.  He  would  not  only  vote  for  the  clause^  but 
be  strongly  objected  to  the  suggestion  of  the  noble  and 
learned  lord^  because  it  would  leave  her  only  the  wife 
of  the  King  in  a  religions  point  of  view,  and  she  was 
thus  to  be  left  in  possession  of  all  her  religious  rights, 
though  her  civil  rights  were  abrogated.  Believing  that 
there  was  no  objection  to  divorce  in  the  case  of  adultery 
Vy  the  word  of  God,  he  should  vote  for  it.  He  could 
not  agree  to  the  doctrine  of  the  noble  lorcji  at  the  head 
of  his  Majesty's  government^  that,  where  a  separation 
had  taken  place,  divorce  did  not  necessarily,  follow  adul- 
tery. The  practice  of  their  lordships  was  against  that. 
It  was,  in  ellect,  to  say  that  the  moment  a  wopnaii  was 
separated  from  her  husband  she  ought  not  to  ^  restrain* 
cd  from  adultery  by  fear  of  divorce.  Their  practice 
was  different.  In  the  case  of  Twistleton,  a  bill  of  di- 
vorce was  passed,  in  consequence  of  adultery^  notwith- 
standing there  had  been  a  deed  of  separation^  They  had 
beard  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  Queen  c.onclude  a 
speech-«-the  eloquence  of  which  had  been  seldom  equal- 
led— with  the  words  of  scripture,  "  Go,  and  sin  no  more." 
But,  if  they  excluded  the  divprce,  they  would  sayj^ 
**  Go  and  sin,  for  no  punishment  shall  follow."  So  great 
^was  his  anxiety  to  avoid  such  a  conclusion,  that  nothing 

^  ^HpuUl  prevent  him  from  voting  for  the  clause. 

}      ^L.Lord  Jim  ("Glasgow.)  sai4  he  bad  .btard  a  noble  lord 
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iptA  oF  the  ttaio  which  noble  tordi  htm  thrown  on  tMit 
Dame,  and  the  dagger  tbey  had  planted  in  their  breast, 
by  voting  the  Qatreii  gailty.  He  had  voted  her  guilty 
with  the  greatetit  coocero,  but  wilh  the  greatest  traoquiU 
lityof  mind.  He  would  rather  die  than  act  Trotn  an  un- 
worthy motive.  He  conld  enter  into  no  compromise  of 
idultery,  therefore  he  would  vote  for  the  clause. 

EarlMaavert  said,  the  bill,  with  all  m  clauses,  had  liis 
entire  and  nnquahBcd  approbation;  and,  however  this 
clause  might  aSect  the  future  rejection  of  the  bill,  he 
toold  DDt  consent  to  the  omission  of  it.  It  was  the  part 
which  he  conceived  most  important,  and  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  preamble.  A  noble  viscount  yester- 
day  bad -declared  his  sincere  and  conscientious  conviction 
that  the  Queen  was  the  victim  of  a  base  and  foul  conspi- 
racy. He  was  equally  conscientious  in  his  conviction 
that  she  had  acted  in  a  mauner  that  was  degrading,  scan- 
daloDs,  adulterous,  and  infamous. 

Lord  Hampden  declared  that  he  would  vote  for  divorc* 
ing  one  whose  name  was  covered  with  shame,  disgrace, 
and  dishonour. 

Lord  Falmouth  said  he  felt  the  force  of  the  observation! 
oF  the  Qobie  marquis  (Lansdowoe),  who  was,  indeed,  out 
uf  the  ablest  speakers  and  highest  authorities  in  that 
Honse,  and  who  had  on  this  question  spoken  most  elo* 
qnentty,  and  to  him  most  instructively,  npon  the  conse- 
qitences  of  a  datraded  Queen  still  remaining  the  consort 
of  the  King.  He  asked,  then,  whether  they  were  pre- 
pared to  say  that  a  single  individual  in  this  kingdom  was 
to  have  no  civil  righu,  no  private  rigbtsf  wlietlier  they 
were  prepared  to  say  that  one  individual  was  not  to  have 
the  right  of  claiming  the  duty  and  protection  of  her  lius* 
band :  If  no  such  right  was  to  he  allowed  by  this  bill,  it 
had  his  decided  disapprobation.  A  right  revtrrctid  prelate 
bad  reminded  them  of  the  principle,  that  the  King  could 
do  no  wrong.  This  might  be  a  good  principle  in  law, 
anr)  he  knew  that  it  was  in  some  senses  correct;  but,  if 
taken  according  to  the  letter,  his  reason  refused  to  assert. 
The  King  had  no  peculiar  private  rights  in  hi*  onn  fa- 
mily. None  was  more  attached  than  he  to  ibe  Monarch 
in  a  public  fiolitica)  character ;  hut  he  would  ill  show  liit 
attuchment  if  he  denied  his  private  duties  and  rights. 
His  opinion  was  not  at  all  altered.  ,■ 

The  Earl  of  Dum/fy  thouglu  the  reajon  of  a  right  nw 
verend  prelate,  for  out  voting  for  thif  clause,  «l«u«^l 
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•tin:in>werable«    He  would  not,  directly  or  in(lirectly>  vote 
for  any  pari  of  this  uuprincipledy  unjut^ty  and  cruel  bill. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  having,  as  chninuao,  reciied 
the  clause  providing  for  the  divorce  of  iheir  Majesties, 
proceeded  to  put  tlie  question — *'  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  (Kit  sLnnd  part  of  the  clause.**  He  tlien 
declared  that  he  thought  the  Nou-conieots  had  it.  A 
division  was  immediately  called  for.  The  Hpose  was  ac- 
cordingly clearfd  at  about  half  past  twelve:  it  was  out 
opened  again  for  the  admission  of  strangers ;  but  at  one 
o*clock  it  was  announced  that  their  lordships  had  ad« 
journedy  having  divided  thus  :*— 
,    Cciiiients 129. 

Not-contents     •     • 62 

Mj\jority  in  favour  of  the  divorce  clause  •  &J 
While  sirangfrs  were  excluded,  Lord  King  said  that 
he  should  offer  no  apology  for  submitting  to  their  lord- 
ships a  clausei  the  insertion  of  which  in  the  bill  seemed 
a  matter  of  course,  considering  that  the  Queen  was  not 
remotely  placed  in  the  iilustrious  line  of  Piinces  in  ihe 
succession  to  the  crown  of  these  realms.  The  crown 
Was  limited  to  her  Majesty^  in  the  event  of  certain 
{Persons  predeceasing  her,  and  that  by  the  most  sacred 
find  fundamental  laws  of  the  land,  if  it  devolved  on 
Jier,  the  well-known  loyalty  of  their  lordships  must  at 
once  make  them  adopt  a  different  view  of  the  present 
question ;  and,  looking  forward  to  that  event,  they  must 
be  equally  ready  to  provide  for  it.  He  therefore  moved 
(his  clause — **  And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority 
laibresaid,  that  in  case  the  crown  of  these  realms  shall  at 
Any  time  descend  to  her  said  Majesty  Caroline  Amelia 
jBlizabeih,  then,  and  in  such  case,  this  present  act,  and 
all  the  matters  and  things  contained  therein,  shall  become 
utterl}'  void  and  of  no  effect,  and  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
amble thereof  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  false, 
calumnious^  and  scandalous,  upon  the  same  evidence  on 
which  it  had  now  been  held  to  be  sufficiently  proved." 

Lord  ColviUe  (of  Culross)  rose  to  vindicate  himself  and 
those  who  acted  with  him  in  favour  of  t^e  bill.  He  said 
they  were  aspersed — ihey  were  attacked — by  this  motion. 
He  denied  the  justice  of  the  imputation,  and  he  felt  it 
due  to  his  own  conscience,  and  that  of  those  who  voted 
with  him  in  this  measure,  to  say  that  they  acted  conscien- 
tiously in  it ;  and  that  they  still  did  support  the  bU{^ 
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'  Notwitlistanding,  be  ventarci]  to  wsert  that  h«  and  tluise 
who  honoured  liim  with  their  support  were  as  loyal  at 
the  noble  lord,  or  any  meD. 

Tht  Earl  of  Laudtrdale  supported  the  ohjectiont  to 
Lord  King's  clauae.  He  yielded  to  no  mau  in  loyally, 
but  he  ihon^t  this  molioa  attacked  every  peer  who  had 
supported  the  bill. 

iiOrd  King  said  liis  clause  ascribed  no  inoiives  to  any 
one  except  loyalty,  of  which  every  one  was,  and  justly 
might  be,  prand.  It  only  affirinea  what  was  the  neces> 
sary  consequence  of  loyal  feelings,  and  assumed  that  their 
iordships,  ai  loyal  men,  the  moment  the  Queen-consort 
became,  by  succession,  Queen-regnani,  would  ehange 
their  belief  respecting  her  conduct.  This  was  a  neces- 
•arj  consequence  of  their  regard  for  the  first  principles 
of  the  constitution,  by  whirh  every  Monarch  was  deemed 
"  most  exce/lenl,"  without  any  regard  to  hia  conduct  or 
character. 

The  clause  was  negatived  without  a  division,  and  the 
chairman  was  directed  to  report  the  bill. 

The  Huitse  resumed,  and  ordered  the  report  to  be  re- 
ceived to-morrow. 

TfilRTY-FIRST  DJY.—Nowfnber*). 

The  Earl  of  Sha/lcsbury  brought  up  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  bill. 

The  report  being  handed  to  the  Lord-Chanerllor,  he 
proceeded  to  state  to  tlie  House  the  amendments,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  had  been  made,  and  as  they  now 
aland  in  the  following 

Bill  [its  amended  by  the  committee]  intituled,  an  act 
to  deprive  her  Majesty,  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth, 
of  the  title,  prerogatives,  rigliis,  privileges,  and  ex- 
empiiona  of  Queen-consort  of  tins  realm;  and  to 
dissolve  the  marriage  between  his  Majesty  aiid  the 
said  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth. 

Whereas,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fourteen,  her  Majesty  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth,  tlien 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  now  Queen-consort  of  this  realm, 
being  at  Milan,  in  Italy,  engaged  in  her  service,  in  u 
mental  situation,  one  Banolomeo  Fergami,  a  foreigner 
of  low  station,  who  had  before  served  in  a  similar  capa- 
city :  and  whereas  after  th'e  said  Bartolomeo  Fvrg^imi 
bad  so  entered  the  service  of  her  Uoyal  Highness  the 
snid  I'rinc '9S  of  Wales,  a  most  unbecoming  tiud  de- 
grailin.^  'r.timacy  commenced  between  hei  savd  Rw*\. 
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Highnen  and  the  said  Bartolomeo  Pergraii;  and  her 
silid  Royal  Highaess  not  only  advanced  the  said  Barton 
lomeo  Fergami  to  n  high  situation  in  her  Royal  High* 
tiess*s  household,  and  received  into  her  service  many  of 
his  near  relations,  some  of  them  in  inferior  and  others 
in  high  and  confidential  situations  about  her  Royal  High* 
ness's  person,  but  bestowed  upon  him  other  great  and 
^xtraordinarv  marks  of  favour  and  distinction,  and  con- 
ferred  upon  him  a  pretended  order  of  knighthood,  which 
her  Royal  Highness  had  taken  upon  herself  to  institute, 
tritliQut  any  just  or  lawful  authority :  and  whereas  also 
her  said  Royal  Highness,  whilst  the  said  Bartolomeo 
Pergami  was  in  her  said  service,  further  unmindful  of 
her  exalted  rank  and  station,  and  of  her  duty  to  jronr 
Majesty,  and  wholly  regardless  of  her  own  honour  and 
character^  conducted  herself  towards  the  said  Bartolomeo 
Pergami,  both  in  public  and  private,  in  various  places 
and  countries  which  her  Royal  Highness  visited,  with 
indecent  and  offensive  familiarity  and  freedom,  and  car- 
ried on  a  licentious,  disgraceful,  and  adulteroos  inter- 
course with  the  said  Bartolomeo  Pergami,  which  conti- 
nued for  a  long  period  of  time,  during  her  Royal  High- 
nesses residence  abroad ;  by  which  conduct  of  her  said 
Royal  Highness,  great  scandal  and  dishonour  have  been 
brought  upoo  your  Majesty's  family  and  this  kingdom. 
Therefore,  to  manifest  our  deep  sense  of  snch  scanda- 
lous, disgraceful,  and  vicious  conduct  on  the)>artof  her 
said  Majesty,  by  which  she  has  violated  the  duty  which 
she  owed  to  your  Majesty,  and  has  rendered  herself  iifi- 
worthy  of  the  exalted  rank  and  station  of  Queen-consort 
of  this  realm ;  and  to  evince  our  just  regard  for  the  dig- 
nity of  the  crown,  and  the  honour  of  this  nation,  we, 
your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  parliament  as- 
sembled, do  humbly  entreat  your  Majesty  that  it  may  be 
enacted  ;  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  excel- 
lent Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  this  pre- 
sent parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same;  thai  her  said  Majesty,  Caroline  Amelia  Eliza- 
beth, from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  shall  be  by, 
and  is  here,  deprived  of  the  title  of  Queen,  and  of  all 
the  prerogatives,  rights,  privileges,  and  exemptions,  ap- 
pertaining to  her  as  Queen-consort  of  this  realm  :  and 
^  that  her  said  Majesty  shall^  from  and  after  the  passing 
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of  tlii>  act,  for  em  be  difiabled,  aad  reoilered  iacapabU 
oT  usiDg,  exercising,  and  enjoying  the  aaiue,  or  any  of 
iheui ;  an^,  moreover,  that  the  marriage  between  his 
Majesty  and  the  said  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth  be,  aad 
the  Etime  ii  hereby,  from  henceforth  for  ever,  wholly 
«listolved,  annulled,  and  made  void,  to  all  ioteuts,  ia* 
struciioas,  and  purposes  whatsoever. 

The  Duke  of  Uamiitou  had  to  apologize  to  the  Home 
for  not  having  attended  tu  the  progress  uf  reading  the 
amendnients.  He  thouglit  it,  however,  of  ioipoitaace 
that  be,  aad  other  noble  lords  who  agreed  in  opinioa 
with  him,  ahuuld  have  an  opportunity  of  objecting  to  tbfl 
words  in'  the  preamble  which  asserted  that  un  adulterous 
intercourse  had  existed ;  and  it  wae,  therefore,  his  in- 
lentioQ  to  move  that  that  part  of  the  preamble  be  omitted. 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  th»t  tlie  proper  way  wa* 
to  hear  the  whole  of  the  amendmeats  read  over  a  first 
time  before  any  proposition  was  made  upon  them. 

The  Lard-Chancellor  said  he  would  read  the  wiiole  of 
the  amendments  ttriatim  a  first  time,  and  on  the  second 
leading  would  pot  the  question  od  each.  His  lordship 
continued  to  read  the  amendments,  and  when  he  came  to 
that  part  in  which  the  word  "  the"  was  to  be  omitted  in 
the  aenieoce  "  in  the  various  uouatries  in  which  her 
Koyal  Highness  visited," 

.  Lord  Lllenboroagh  said,  that  this  word  was  the  pria- 
cipal  alteration  which  had  been  made  in  the  bill.  Alt 
the  members  of  the  House  who  had  voted  for  the  second 
reading,  under  the  belief  that  an  essential  modihcatioa 
was  to  be  made,  beiug  now  completely  disappointed  in 
thatexpectation,  would  doubtless  vote  against  the  bill  oa 
the  third  reading. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  their  lordships  had  been 
distinctly  told  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  members 
of  that  House,  and  a  person  for  whom  be  entertained 
the  greatest  respect,  that  his  reason  for  voting,  with  a 
view  to  keep  in  tiiat  clause,  arose  from  his  wish  to  stop 
the  measure  altogether.  Now,  after  such  a  declaration, 
he  would  ask  those  noble  lords  who  really  objected  to 
the  clause,  and  who  wished  to  remove  it  from  liie  bill, 
but  had  thus  been  disappointed,  whether  they  could  wiib 
propriety  aid  this  trick  and  manccuvre  by  voting  against 
the  third  reading?  Was  it  to  be  expected  that  noble 
lords  who  had  voted  for  the  Gecoad  reading  were  now  to 
leveiae  that  vote,  in  order  to  assist  the  vievs  oC  v^ti«fc 
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wiio,  in  Toting  fur  the  dirorce  clauie,  had  declared  that 
their  object  in  doing  bo  was  to  throw  oat  the  bill  ? 

Earl  Grey  ro:^,  with  surprise  and  indignation,  at  hear* 
tng  the  unjti&t,  unfounded,  and  calumnious  itnputatioii 
^vhich  had  been  cast  upon  him.     He  had  hoped  that  his 
noble  friend-— that  that  House — knew  him   loo  well  to 
render  it  possible  that  he  could  be  accused  of  resorting 
to  trick  and  mancBuvre  to  gain  an  object.    Whether  such 
a  chfirge  came  well  from   the  quarter  in  which  it  was 
made,  he  left  it  to  the  House  to  consider.     But  he  must 
•ay,  that  to  be  accused  of  tricking  and  manoeuvring  in 
bis  conduct,  when  he  openly  avowed  the  motive  and  the 
object  of  that  conduct,  appeared  to  him  the  most  extra- 
ordinary and  unauthorized  charge  ever  made  in  that 
House.     He  was  very  unwilling  to  introduce  topics  of 
so  personal  a  nature  into  such  a  subject  as  the  present; 
but  if  tricks  and  manoeuvres  were  to  be  referred  to,  what 
was  to  be  said  of  the  tricks  and  matraeuvres  of  those 
who,  in  order  to  obtain  voles  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill,  held  out  an  expectation  that  the  divorce  clause 
would  be  abandoned  in  the  committee,  and  that  the  bill 
would  undergo  very  material  alterations  and  modifica* 
tions  ?     Had  it  not  been  for  that  expectation,  many  & 
noble  lord  would  not  have  voted  for  the  second  reading, 
[j^ut  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack,  after  & 
very  eloquent  speech  in  support  of  the  divorce  clause, 
concluded  with  voting  against  it ;  and  in  this  conduct  be 
was  imiiated  by  several  other  cabinet  ministers,  the  very 
ministers  who  had    themselves  introduced   the  clause. 
This,  however,  he  supposed  they  had  sufficient  reason 
for  doing.     Again,  he  must  say,  that  he  repelled  with 
indignation  and  disdain— and  he  was  almost  inclined  to 
use  a  uuK'h  harsher  word — the  imputation  that,  for  any 
earthly  object,  he  would  consent  to  practise  tricks  and 
maiiceuvres  ;  and  he  appealed  to  their  lordships,  whether 
his  intention,  with  respect  to  his  vote,  had  not  been  openly 
and  candidly  avowed?   Some  might,  perhaps, think  that 
he  acted  imprudently  or  erroneously,  but  nobody  could 
think  that  he  had  acted  in  a  way  to  deceive  the  House, 
or  to  entrap  iliem  into  a  decision,  of  the  consequences 
of  which  they  were  not  fully  aware.     Now,  with  respect 
to  the  question  of  his  vote,  he  must  observe  that  nothing 
was  mure  common  in  parliamentary  practice,  nothing 
jn.,»rc  ju>iifiable,  accord\i\g  vo  vW  \n^c^^^\!iV% ^^  vVv^  bet^ 
K    i^iirfner  times^  and  noVViicig  uvot^  cwx^^iVVa  ^\vwiv^^ 


than  when  a  person  felt  a  fundamental  objection,  either 
to  the  principle  or  the  details  of  a  meatiure,  thnt  he 
ahoiiM  endeavour  to  clog  it  in  any  stage  with  condition* 
catf'ukited  tu  produce  its  rejection  by  the  House.  But 
he  had  not  been  driven  to  this  expedient,  for,  from  the 
beginning,  he  bad  objected  lo  the  suggealion  for  omit- 
ling  the  clause.  He  bad  on  several  occasions  declared 
his  opinion  that  it  was  inconsistent,  anomalous,  and  ab- 
surd, it'  it  was  tliougbt  fit  to  degrade  the  Queen  by  thia 
bill,  tu  say  that  the  King  also  should  be  degraded,  which 
was  in  fact  the  consequence  of  passing  the  bill,  and  al- 
lowing ber  to  remain  the  wife  of  bis  Majesty.  He  had 
several  limes  repeated  that  proposition  ;  and  he  was  pre* 
pared  lo  urgue  it,  becnuse  he  believed  certain  scruples 
weighed  strongly  agiiinst  it,  when,  with  surprise,  be 
heard  some  of  the  principal  beads  of  the  church  declare 
that  they  had  no  objection  to  the  clause  on  religions 

f  rounds.  He  had  then,  had  he  been  a  supporter  of  [h« 
ill,  sufficient  reasons  for  the  retention  of  ibis  clause. 
His  difficulty  arose  solely  from  bis  being  an  opposer  of 
the  bill.  Though  he  voted  against  the  bill  altogether, 
it  did  not  follow  that  he  should  vote  for  leaving  out  a 
part,  which  would  only  have  the  effect  of  pulling  it  into 
a  shape  which,  while  it  degraded  ibe  Queen,  still  left 
her  the  wife  of  the  King.  Every  hour's  reflection,  every  . 
thing  be  had  heard,  or  read,  or  thought  on  this  bi)l> 
convinced  him  more  and  more  that  the  charge  in  the 
preamble  of  the  bill  was  not  made  out.  He  agreed  with 
the  noble  lord  on  the  bench  near  him  (Lord  Eltenbo- 
rough)  that  those  who  voted  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill,  in  hopes  of  its  being  altered  in  the  committee, 
had  been  grossly  deceived  ;  but  of  course  ibis  was  not 
done  by  any  trick  or  mancEUvre.  He  joined  in  the  ap- 
peal made  by  the  noble  lord,  and  that  such  of  their 
lordships  us  bad  been  thus  deceived  were  in  duty  bound 
to  consider  the  situaiion  in  wbrch  they  were  placed. 
They  bad  been  induced  to  press  the  bill  into  a  stage  in 
which  the  objectionable  clause  could  not  be  got  rid  of 
without  rejecting  the  bill  on  the  thiid  reading.  He 
hoped  that  those  noble  lords  who  had  given  a  pledge 
that  they  would  not  vole  for  the  bill  with  the  divorce 
clause,  would  now  redeetn  that  pledge,  and  get  rid  of 
the  bill  altogether.  He  bad  thought,  il  T\ec^%%5\f5  \<i  ■».\i"^ 
thus  itiach  ill  repeJJing  the  charge  Aitou^ViV  a»^«;\w%v  \v\«v 
-~r»  charge  doabiy  painful,  con9\dei\ogvYve'\a»vwt  U<»tfc 
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which  it  came.  He  might  be  id  error ;  the  reatonio^ 
on  which  he  founded  his  opinions  might  be  fallacious; 
but  he  had  never  concealed  them  from  the  House;  he 
had  declared  them,  and  acted  upon  tbem^  and  utterlj 
disclaimed  any  kind  of  unfairness. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale y  after  what  had  passed,  thought 
it  necessary  to  say  a  few  words.  If  he  were  capable  on 
any  account  of  saying  what  could  by  possibility  detract 
from  the  character  of  his  noble  friend,  it  would  be  in- 
finitely more  painful  to  him  ihan  any  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  him  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  He 
had  not  said  that  his  noble  friend  had  been  guilty  of  any 
unworthy  trick  or  mancsuvre.  What  bis  noble  friend  had 
done  was  a  parliamentary  trick  often  practised,  as  had 
been  stated,  even  in  the  best  of  times  ;  and  he  would  refer 
to  his  noble  friend  whether  such  trick  and  manoeuvre  bad 
not  always  been,  when  resorted  to,  met  in  the  way  he  had 
endeavoured  to  meet  it,  by  warning  those  against  whom  it 
was  directed  not  to  yield  to  it.  He  could  assure  his  noble 
friend  that,  on  all  occasions,  he  could  have  but  one  feel- 
ing towards  him — a  feeling  which  had  long  existed,  and 
must  continue  with  him  to  the  end  of  his  life.  With  re* 
spect  to  the  noble  lord's  voting  for  the  divorce  clause,  in 
expectation  that  the  bill  would  thus  be  rejected  ultimately^ 
all  that  he  could  do  was  fnirly  to  state,  as  he  had^  that 
intention  and  object.  His  (Lord  Lauderdale's)  intention 
was  to  prevent  any  noble  lord  from  being  led  astray  by  a 
parliamentary  manoeuvre. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said  he  would  fairly  ask  their 
lordships  wliether,  in  any  stage  of  this  proceeding,  he 
could  be  justly  accused  of  holding  out  any  expectations? 
He  had  merely  stated,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill, 
that  no  noble  lord  ought  to  feel  precluded  from  voting  be* 
cause  of  any  objection  he  might  have  to  parts  of  the  pre- 
amble, or  to  the  clause  of  divorce,  both  of  which  would 
be  open  to  discussion  in  the  committee.  He  had  always 
stated  most  distinctly  that  the  preamble  was,  in  his  own 
opinion,  most  substantially  proved,  and  he  could  therefore 
never  have  held  it  out  as  bis  opinion  that  any  material 
alteration  would  eventually  take  place  in  it.  Whether 
bis  conduct  had  been  right  or  not,  no  person  could  im« 
pute  to  him  that  he  acted  from  unfair  motives,  or  in  any 
other  than  the  most  open  and  undisguised  manner. 

Lord  ElUnborough  aa\A  vWv  \\\%  ck\i%^x^^V\^w '^iba  not 
meant  to  app\y  to  iho^e  tiVvo  W^  Wtk^ ^^«««5«^^ vi  »V 
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^ort  the  whole  of  ttiebill,  and  nlio  on);  voted  RgBinit 
tbe  divorce  From  ideas  of  expediency  or  of  deference  to 
ibe  feelings  of  others.  But  lie  hvd  snid,  and  (le  now 
repented,  that  there  were  others,  who  haii,  on  religioui 
groandsi  voted  against  ihe  divorce.  Now,  he  held  it  to 
be  impossible  for  any  who  had  voted  against  the  divorce 
clause  on  religious  grounds,  not  to  vote  against  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill.  It  wi>u]d  not,  in  his  view,  be  suf- 
ficient tbat  ibey  should  stay  away,  nnd  not  support  it, 
because  whoever  permitted  the  commission  of  a  crime 
which  he  might  by  his  presence  have  prevented,  was  him- 
•elf  guiltv  of  aiding  in  the  commission  of  it. 

Lord  Callhorpe  thought  the  vote  which  the  noble  earl 
■ear  bim  (Earl  Grey)  had  given  on  tbe  divorce  clause 
was  perfectly  consisient  wiib  all  that  he  bad  ever  beard 
froni  bim  on  tbe  subject  of  this  proceeding.  He  owed 
il,  at  the  same  time,  in  justice  to  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, to  say,  tbat  be  could  not  conceive  any  thing  more 
becoming  the  ministers  of  a  country  like  this,  than,  when 
they  found  any  previous  declarations  of  their  own  hostile 
to  the  public  feeling,  to  show  proper  respect  to  that  feel- 
ing by  voting  as  they  had  done  yesterday. 

The  Earl  o/^'i^onou^A/Rore  thought  tbe  House  had 'been 
engaged  too  long  in  a  most  irregular  course  of  proceed- 
ing. What  bad  been  the  foundation  of  this  discMioo? 
Did  it  not  originate  in  a  recommendation,  nay,  almost  a 
direction  lo  certain  noble  lords,  as  to  what  part  they  were 
to  take  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  i  What  else 
were  they  diKCuasing  but  an  advice  from  ceruin  ley  lords 
to  the  consciences  of  the  reverend  bench  of  bishops,  re- 
tpecting  the  ultimate  vote  which  they  should  give  on 
this  most  important  proceeding  f  Really,  a  more  irre- 
gular or  misplaced  conversation  he  had  never  heard 
during  the  fifty  or  sixty  days  they  bad  been  engaged  iti 
this  inquiry.  One  word  he  begged  to  say  on  the  conduct 
of  ministerv.  He  bad  yesterday  opposed  them  strongly 
in  tbe  part  they  look;  but  be  did  not  imagine ihey  bad 
acted  at  all  inconsistently  witb  any  of  their  previoua 
profession  I. 

The  Lord-Chancellor  snid,  thai  the  only  question  bo- 
fore  the  House  was,  whether  a  word  of  three  letters,  th< 
word  "  the,"  should  siand  part  of  the  preamble  or  not  i 
and  be  did  not  imagine  tbut  much  light  covUdVi«.'>i«:\se«.\i 
fhrowD  ou  ibai  point  by  tbe  son  ot  c&tts'vi.u  ^Vl\«^^^^ 
bva  goiog  oa-r-iot  be  could  c»U  it,  qov\i\»%  e\»»— »» "«* 
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the  votes  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill.  After  what 
bad  fallen  from  the  nobie  earl  (Grey)t  he  ihougiu  he 
Bhouid  be  forgetful  of  what  was  due  to  himself,  to  the 
Uousej  and  lo  the  country,  if  he  did  not  disclainij  in  the 
most  pointed  manner^  having  ever  stooped  to  the  un- 
worthy practice  of  attempiing  to  lead  the  votes  of  their 
lordships  by  any  thing  lii^e  trick  or  manceuvre.  He  had 
never  stated  one  single  word,  in  the  whole  course  of  this 
long  proceeding,  respecting  the  power  of  their  lordships 
to  modify  the  preamble  or  enactments  of  the  bill,  which 
he  would  not  now  repeat.  He  thought  the  clause  of 
divorce  equally  justiBed  in  a  religious  as  in  a  legal  sense, 
and,  if  the  bill  passed,  that  clause  ought  also  to  pass. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  rose  to  move  an  amendmeni 
upon  a  subject  which  he  had  before  mentioned;  it  was 
to  leave  out  the  words  **  licentious,  disgrace fuij  and 
adulterous  intercourse/'  To  the  words  ''  adulterous  in* 
tercourse"  he  had  the  most  decided  objection ;  but  he 
would  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  it  now.  He  woold 
reserve  any  discussion  on  the  subject  till  the  third 
reading. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said  the  words  to  be  omitted 
ought  only  to  be  **  and  adulterous,"  as  **  intercourse^ 
must  be  retained  for  the  sense  of  the  passage. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  nodded  assent. 

The  Lord'Chancellor  put  the  question,  which  was  ne>« 
gatived  without  a  division. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  moved  that  the  words  **  which 
continued  for  a  long  period  of  time,  during  her  Royal 
Highuess's  residence  abroad,"  be  omitted,  because  the 
lime  expressed  was  indeBnite;  and  because  it  did  appear 
to  extend  further  than  the  evidence.  The  words  were 
altogether  unnecessary. 

Ihe  Earl  of  Liverpool  SELid  he  would  not  object:  the 
words  were  subject  to  some  ambiguity;  but,  in  his  view 
of  them,  they  were  borne  out  by  the  evidence.  But  they 
were  unnecessary,  and  he  would  not  object  to  the  omis« 
sion  of  them. 

Tfu  Earl  of  Essex  said  that  the  evidence,  such  as  it 
was,  came  down  only  to  the  end  of  18J7.  li  seemed, 
therefore,  at  least  more  extraordinary  to  And  adulterous 
intercourse  proved  upon  no  evidence  at  nil,  for  two  years 
further,  than  to  find  it  proved  upon  false  evidence  fot 
three  years  preceding. 
.    TAe  Lord-Chancallor  o\wftt^^^  >JsiikV,^V^\^  ^^fi^«^ 
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■  taa  for  adulterons  intercoune,  k  was  not  necessary  to 
ipecify  time  and  pUce;  if  a  single  act  of  aduliery  was 
proved,  that  was  enough. 

The  Earl  of  Liitrpool  said  he  was  willing  to  lea»e  out 
the  words  "  for  a  long  jjeriod  of  lime." 

The  Earl  of  Miiitu  tbouglit  the  whole  of  the  period 
should  be  left  out. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowhtf  said  that,  in  order  thai  it  might 
not  appear  to  have  occurred  during  any  part  of  the  time 
ber  Majesty  was  in  England,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
words  "  during  her  Royal  Highness's  residence  abroad" 
■boDid  be  retained. 

Rarl  Fittwiiliam  asked  the  Doble  and  learned  lord  oa 
the  woolsack  lo  explain  what  this  amendment  was. 

The  Lord- Chancellor  was  proceeding  to  stale  the  vari- 
ous gradations  of  the  motion,  and  amendmenis,  when 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  withdrew  his  motion,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  noble  lord  (Harrowby)  moving,  as  pro- 
posed, to  add,  after  the  words  "  various  places  and 
Goantries  which  her  Royal  Highness  visited,"  "during 
her  residence  abroad." 

The  Lord-Chancellor  said  that,  as  the  words  occurred 
Rgain  in  the  enactment,  the  motion  must  be  made  on  tb'e 
third  reading. 

TTie  Earl  of  Lauderdale  withdrew  his  motion,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  noble  lord  would  more  to  the 
effect  staled  on  the  third  reading. 

Earl  FittmilUam  said  the  adulterous  intercourie  had, 
in  hit  opinion,  by  no  means  been  proved ;  but  he  called 
on  those  noble  lords  who  held  an  opinion  that  her  Ma- 
jesty was  guilty,  to  limit  the  period,  during  which  ttiey 
alleged  that  she  had  been  engaged  in  the  criminal  in- 
terconrse,  tea  portion  of  time  previous  to  the  year  1617t 
•B  DO  proof  whatever  had  been  brought  forward  of  her 
communicating  with  the  individual  named  in  the  bill 
after  that  period.  To  refuse  to  adopt  this  principle 
would  be  extreme  injustice  to  the  unfortunate  accused. 
The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  said  he  rose  to  move  an  ad- 
dition to  the  preamble,  after  the  word  "  abroad,"  of 
which  be  had  given  notice  formerly.  He  proposed  lo 
move  it  wiih  the  view  that  it  might  appear  on  their  lord- 
ships' journala  what  was  the  real  cause  of  this  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties.  No  part  of  her  Majwvy*  to^4a<*. 
abroad  had  made  it  necessBTif  lot  \\w«  \o^4AC\'^»  >» 
adopt  this  procetding,  if  itwat  uece^u^  vo  ^^o^'*- "^'»- "■ 
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Mrns  not  even  lier  conduct  lifter  iier  return  that  conttlr 
luted  any  such  necessity:  because, since  the  necessity  of 
this  measure  was  ascribed  to  the  legal  difficulty  arising 
from  the  otfence  being  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
abroad,  it  followed  that  her  retnrn  would  have  prevented 
the  necessity.  Supposing  her  Majesty  had  acceded  to 
the  conditions  proposed  by  ministers*  in  connexion  with 
another  great  body  (the  House  of  Commons),  would 
there  not  have  been  an  end  of  every  idea  of  necessity 
to  proceed  against  her?  Uer  conduct,  then,  in  refusing 
to  accede,  was  the  conduct  which  ''brought  gr<(at  scan- 
dal and  dishonour  on  his  Majesty's  family  and  this  king* 
dom.**  This  was  so  true  that  ii'would  be  improper  for 
him  further  to  argue  it.  He  now  moved  that,  aher  the 
word  ''  abroad/'  should  be  inserted,  ''  and  subsequently 
to  her  reiuin  refused  50,000/.  a  year  of  the  public 
money,  and  the  proffered  homage  of  both  bouses  of 
parliament.'' 

The  Lord^Chancellor  put  the  question,  and  said  the 
"Non- contents"  had  it. 

Lord  King  moved  that  the  enactments  of  the  bill 
should  be  ttius  altered: — '*And,  whereas  certain  com* 
inissioners,  who  were  appointed  to  proceed  to  Milan, 
together  with  one  Vimercati,  an  Italian  advocate,  have 
collected  a  mass  of  false  or  questionable  evidence; 
and  whereas  the  same  has,  during  many  weeks,  been 
detailed  to  the  House  and  the  public,  whereby  '  great 
scandal  and  dishonour  have  been  brought  upon  your 
Majesty's  family  and  this  kingdom  :'  therefore,  to  mani 
i'est  our  deep  isense  of  such  scandalous,  disgraceful,^and 
vicious  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  said  Milan  commission- 
ers, hy  which  they  had  '  violated  the  duty  which  they 
owed  to  your  Majesty,  and  have  rendered  themselves 
unworthy  of  the  conHdence  placed  in  them;*  and  to 
evince  our  just  regard  for  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and 
the  honour  of  tiiis  nation  :  We,  your  Majesty's  most 
dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Lords  spiritual  and  tern- 

Coral,  nud  Commons,  in  parliament  assembled,  do  hum- 
ly  entreat  your -Majesty  that  it  may  be  enacted  ;  and 
he  it  enacted,  by  the  King's  most  exceHent  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  fiarliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  the 
persons  who  have  acted  ii%  \:ot^t«v\%%\c»w^\^^xW\\^w>^t^m 
and  after  the  i)a*s\aB  o?  v\u*  ^^x»  %W\\  W  ^^^\  \i^  ^w 
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sbled  end  rendered  incapable,  and  arc  hereby  ditablt'd 
ftod  rehdered  incapable,  of  receiving  any  reward  or  of 
holdiDg  any  place  oT  truat,  profit  or  emolument,  under 
the  crown,"  By  ieavlDg  out  the  words  "  Caroline  Amelia 
Elizabeth,"  atid  the  other  words  which  refer  tu  her 
Majesty,  and  introdocing  the  words  now  moved,  tlie  bill 
would  still  be  a  bill  of  paina  and  peaalties^  and  it  would 
he  directed  to  the  proper  object. 

The  Lord-ChattceUor  read  the  amendmetit  proposed 
amid  much  laughter,  and  aaid  the  "  Non-contvat»" 
had  it. 

Lord  Kenyan  then  addressed  the  House  from  the  gal- 
lery, opposite  the  minisierial  side.  He  said,  if^ be  could 
by  any  means  have  brought  himself  to  consent  to  th« 
present  bill,  which  he  believed  to  be  most  odious  and. 
unjust,  still  tie  could  never  have  assented  lo  the  divorce 
clause.  His  objections  to  that  clause  rested  on  religious 
feelings;  ihey  were  founded  on  these  words  of  our  Ha- 
vioor:—"  Whoso  putreth  away  his  wife,  except  for  for- 
nication, causeih  her  to  commit  adultery."  National 
expediency  was  not  to  be  put  in  compeiiiion  with  reli- 
gious priuciple.  What  man,  holding  Christian  princi- 
ples, or  believing  the  Christian  faith,  could  divtirce,  even 
for  adultery,  from  a  husband  who  was  stated,  by  the  di- 
vine Author  of  Christianity,  to  have  caused  adulieiy  ? 
His  lordship  proceeded  at  some  length  tu  enforce  hii 
tipinlon  that  tlie  divorce  was  plainly  opposed  lo  the 
words  he  had  c]uuted,  and  commented  wiih  consider- 
able strength  on  the  esplanation  which  had  been  given 
of  the  text  by  a  learned  prelate  on  a  former  day— that  it 
applied  only  to  local  circumstances,  and  to  a  particular 
rasiituiion  of  the  Mosaic  law.  That  explanation  he 
could  not  agree  to,  havju:;  always  been  tiit>ght  tu  con> 
sider  the  sermon  of  our  Lord,  in  which  those  words 
were  used,  as  a  fixed  rule  of  Christian  moraliiy,  and  a 
precept  of  universal  apiilicaliou,  lo  remain  lo  force  and 
observance  as  long  as  the  ClirisiJan  religion  should  endure, 
which  would  be  to  the  end  of  the  world.  His  lordship 
concluded  by  moving  that  the  whole  of  the  words,  after 
the  words  "  any  of  them,"  beomitted— namely,— "And, 
tnoreover,  that  the  mtirringe  be.tween  his  Majesty  and  the 
said  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  from  henceforth,  for  ever,  whuU^  d\»iv*\'*'e^, 
annulled,  nnd  made  void,  to  ;iU  KmcftW, tavn>\t'i.*A'vtt'a.%» 
snd  purposes  whatsoever ."      TUU  mouoft  '«'».*  voa.va.-*- 
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diately  negatived  without  a  division;  and  the  HoQBe  ad- 
journed, at  \2  o'clock,  until  10  to  morrow  morning. 
TUIRTY'SECOND  DAY.— November  \0. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpoot  moved  the  order  of  the  day  fat 
the  third  readinso^  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties. 

The  Earl  of  morley  having  been  one  of  those  who 
thought  that  what  had  happened  subsequently  to  her 
Majesty's  arrival  in  this  country  had  been  such  as  ne- 
cessarily led  to  the  present  inquiry— at  the  same  time, 
thinking  then,  as  he  did  now,  that  his  noble  friend  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  in  submitting  this  mea* 
sure  to  parliament,  had  only  acted  consistently  with 
what  appeared  to  be  his  duty;  and  that  he  bad  been 
irresistibly  impelled,  by  the  circumstances,  to  prepare 
this  bill;  and  that  the  measure,  whether  it  commenced 
wifely  or  not,  had  at  leait  been  begun  in  good  faith — he 
had  given  his  support  to  the  antecedent  stages  of  the 
bill,  on  the  ground  that  the  mode  of  proceeding  was 
the  a\06t  convenient  for  the  proposed  investigation. 
When,  therefore,  on  Monday  last,  he  voted  against  the 
second  reading,  as  he  intended  to  do  that  day  against, 
the  third,  it  was  from  a  full  conviction  that  the  charges 
were  not  substantially  made  out — that  they  were  not,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  inconlrovertibly  established.  Any 
case  of,  this  kind  required  undoubted  proof,  but  more 
particularly  a  case  in  which  the  charges  were  made  the 
ground  of  enactments,  which,  if  he  did  not  call  them 
revolutionary,  were  certainly  aoti-monarchical.  The 
bill,  their  lordships  ought  to  consider,  comprised  no  less 
(.period  than  six  years;  and  yet  the  evidence  did  not 
refer  to  any  one  singly  day,  during  the  whole  of  that 
time,  in  which  any  distinct  act  of  adultery  was  proved 
by  a  credible  witness.  The  period  to  which  the  charges 
app^^j^'d  had,  as  well  as  the  charges,  been  selected  by 
the  promoters  of  the  bill,  and,  doubtless,  the  most  on^ 
remitted  inquiries  bad  been  instituted  into  the  conduct 
of  her  Majesty,  and  the  greatest  endeavours  had  beeqi 
made  to  obtain  substantial  proof  of  the  charges;  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  which  had 
elapsed,  the  fact  was,  as  he  had  stated  it,  that  there  was 
no  proof  of  any  act  of  adultery.  Inferences  certainly 
might  be  drawn  from  some  parts  of  the  evidence— *in« 
/erences,  he  would  admit,  of  a  very  strong  nature;  but 
iras  it  just  to  draw  sucVi  m?etev\^^%  ^\w^w  >^\^  >Lv«skR  nrxxScxvcl 
i^hich  these  opportuumea  o?  iptoNvti^^^  ^^\^^\i^^^^V 
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■o  long  J  Had  the  case  been  one  of  six  weekt  iosleaj 
of  six  years,  there  would  have  been  a  better  reason  for 
admitting  this  proof  by  inference,  and  he  would  thea 
have  been  ready  to  allow  it  all  the  weight  which  was  due 
to  it.  But  the  diitinciian  was  obvious;  for,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  period  of  the  alleged  adulterous  intercourse 
was  extended,  the  more  direct  and  incimtrovertible 
ought  to  be  the  evideuce,  because  it  was  clear  that,  ia 

froportion  to  the  length  of  the  time,  the  opportunities 
or  proof  of  the  fact  were  increased.  Much  had  been 
■aid  respecting  the  voyage  home,  and  some  noble  lords 
who  Bupported  the  bill  had  rested  their  votes  entirely  oa 
what  had  occurred  on  board  the  polacca.  He  mustsayt 
however,  that  he  could  not  Join  in  the  conclusion  which 
bad  been  drawn  by  these  noble  lords  from  the  evidence 
OD  that  part  of  the  case.  It  was  absurd  to  ssy  ihat,  be- 
cause so  and  so  bad  happened,  such  and  such  must  nn> 
avoidably  have  been  the  case.  Such  sweeping  conclur 
sions  were  not  only  at  variance  with  truth,  but  with  all 
the  practice  of  the  courts  and  decisions  of  modern  times. 
The  former  rules,  with  regard  to  proof  of  adulterous  in> 
tercourse,  which  had  obtained  far  a  long  time,  were  aow 
abandoned,  and  others  of  a  milder  form  substituted  ia 
their  place.  Formerly,  in  cases  of  separation  of  maa 
and  wife,  and  in  cases  of  divorce,  if  the  wife  became 
pregnant  at  a  time  when  she  and  her  husband  were  in- 
cluded within  the  four  seas — in  other  words,  if  there 
bad  been  human  possibility  of  their  having  had  inteiw 
course — the  issue  was  legiiimale.  Modern  practice  bad 
allowed  the  husband  to  negative  the  possibility,  or  to 
show  by  circumstances  that  he  was  not  the  father.  If 
the  law  were  thus  exact  and  scrupulous  as  to  proofs  of 
the  sexual  intercourse,  even  where  that  iniercourse 
might  be  legally  enjoyed  between  authorized  parlie^ 
bow  much  more  scrupulous  and  exact  ought  the  pnion 
of  that  intercourse  to  be  when  ihey  were  to  be  made 
ihe  grounds  of  a  guilty  accusation,  and  were  to  lead 
.to  the  enforcement  of  severe  and  degrading  penalties  i 
Jt  had  been  proved  that  it  wns  the  custom  in  eastero 
countries  for  persons  to  repose  without  undressing  ;  anil 
it  had  beea  stated  by  the  counsel  at  the  bar,  that  it  wat 
the  custom  of  the  Qtieen  and  Bergami  to  repose  under 
the  tent ;  but  it  had  not  been  proved  that  tVvv%  n««.%  «.\«.- 
gaiar  practice ;  and,  besides,  it  waa  aimWXe^  'ivfcX.  '^^X 
fvere  alwBjs,  as  was  tbe  custom  oi  lV\e  eost,\iW^  i\«»^» 
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and  that  their  copches  were  at  a  considerable  distance 
IVom  each  other.     It  was  also  to  bie  considered  that  the 
rent  was  open  from  below,    and  could  be  opened,  at  the 
tides,  and  that  the  persons  belonging  to  her  Mnjesiy's 
suite  might  enter  at  any  moment  of  the  night.     It  be- 
sides appeared  that,  during  the  whole  nighr,  ifaris  tent 
^as  closely  surrounded  by   the   ten   or  twelve  foreign 
seamen  who  had  the  watch  on  deck.     When  all  these 
circumstances  were  considered,  it  wa^  difficult  to  suppose 
that  that  place  would  have  been  chosen  for  committing 
the  act  or  adultery,  when  the  parties  could  have  retired 
fo  a  cabin,  where  they  would  have  been  secure  from  all 
observation.     With  respect  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  he 
certainly  did  think  it  highly  objectionable;     He  was  a 
decided  enemy  to  condemning  any  body,  whether  prince 
or  peasant,  by  an  cx^post  facto  law;   and  he  thought 
every  attempt  to  tnake  the  personal  conduct  of  a  King 
or  Queen,  or  any  member  of  the  royal  family,  subject 
to  punishment  in  cases  where  that  personal  conduct  did 
not  affect  the  public  safety,  was  an  attempt  hostile  in 
the   highest  degree   to  the   spirit  of  the   constitution. 
Suppose  that  the  roynl  duke  at  the  head  of  the  army 
conferred  titles  and  dignities  on  his  favourite  officers, 
had  balls  at  his  palace,  and  pursued  such  conduct  as 
might  be  deemed  licentious,  would  that  be  thought  suf^ 
ficient  ground  for  cutting  hiu)  olFfrom  the  succession  to 
the  throne  f    And   suppose  the  infant  daughter  of  an 
illustrious  duke,  now  no  tnore,  should,  when  ishc  arrived 
at  maturer  years,  conduct  herself  with  impropriety  as 
a  single   woman  (the  careful  education    this   Princess 
would  receive,  he  was  aware,   rendered  such  a  supposi- 
tion improbable),  would  that  be  deemed  sufficient  ground 
for  depriving  her  of  her  right  of  succession  to  the  crown  ? 
If  ever  the  principle  was  admitted  of  divorcing  the  King 
or  the  Queen,  except  in  cases  where  the  public  safety 
required  it,   what  dangers   would    they  not  run  f     The 
security  of  the  throne  and  the  safety  of  the  state  itself 
must  be  hazarded.     No  man  was  more  sensible  of  the 
advantages  of  virtue  and  moral  character  in  the  Sove- 
reign than  himself,  but  these  were  nothing  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  hereditary  succession.     Princes  could  not 
be  expected  to  be  more  wise  or  more  virtuous  than  other 
men  ;  and  he  begged  their  lordships,  keeping  that  prin- 
riple  in  view,  to  coiupiue  the  cidvaatages  which  resulted 
from  adherence  to  vV\e  iu\^  VwVv  v\\';i^^  \;\i\v\i  \>ivj\v^'^ 
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from  peraonal  and  private  virtue  la  tbe  Sovereign.    The 
ooble  and  learned  lurd  on  tlie  woolsack  bad  deprecated 
ibe  introductioDof  tbe  topic  of  fear:  be  too  deprecated  it, 
became  he  apprehended  tbe  oul;  effect  of  an  addreas  to 
that  passion  would  be  to  fncllitaie  the  passing  of  the  billl 
Lord  Sonurs  spoke  in  favour  of  tbe  bill,  as  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  adultery    had   been    fully   proved — aa 
opinion,  be  said,  which  had  been  aUo  declared  by  several 
noble  lords  who   voted  against  the  second  rending  of 
the  bill.     He  rested  much  on  the  evidence  of  Barbara 
Kress,  who,  he  laid,  could  not  be  brought  to  slate  any 
thing,  by  the  most  ingenious  cross-examination,  wbJcU 
could  at  all  invalidnie  her  testimony.     She  had,  after 
tlie  arrival  of  Bergami,  made  up  a  large  bed,  in  a  room 
near   Ibe   dining-roQui,   into   which   the   room   of  her 
Royal  Highness  opened,  and   no  doubt  could  be  ebter- 
iained  that  she  bad  dune  so  by  the  Princess's  direction. 
The  noble  lord  adverted  at  some  leogili  lo  the  evidence 
of  Barbara  Kress,  relative  to  the  c i re u Distances  alleged 
to  have  taken  place  at  CarUrube,  which  he  considered  a 
positive  proof  of  adultery.     He  would  not  inquire  whe- 
ther ibis  witness  had  come  willingly  or  not,  because'  h^ 
was  not  disposed  to  enter  into  wliet  bad  been  done  hj 
Baron  Grimm,  or  tiny  other  foreigner;  and  as  io  what 
she  had  received  for  coming  over  to  give  her  evidence, 
good  God!   their  lordahips  knew    that,   in    their  own 
counirV)  a  triiness  could  not  be  brought  to  appear  in  a 
court  of  justice  without  an  adequate  remuneration  for 
the  loss  of  time.     Upon  the  whole,  he  must  say  that  this 
soman's  evidence  was  as  dear,  as  uniiiipeached,  and  de- 
<;isive  of  adultery  as  could  possibly  be  obtained  ;  and  if 
it  were  not  admiiied,  it  would  be  impossible  to  ht'ing 
proof  in  any  such  case,  or  lo  rely  on  any  evidence  what- 
ever.    With  regard  lo  the  testimony  of  the  Queen's  own 
witnesses,  he  certainly  could  not  blame  any  of  them  for 
having  a  strong  relucinnce  to  inculpnle  their  miittress, 
who,  it  was  admitied  on  ail  hands,  had  been  very  kind 
to  them  all,    The  noble  lord  here  took  occasion  to  com- 
plain (hat  the  Murtiing  Chronicle  bad  been  pleaded  to 
say,  ibat  lie  had  heard  only  one  or  two  days'  evidence, 
and  he  tippeulcd  lo  their  lordships  wheiher  that  state- 
ment of  that  paper  was  not  a  direct  falsehood.     Illness, 
indeed,  did  prevent  him  from  hearing  1.1«mv«w^"c\\.'£\\^s\J^ 
evidenve,   but  be  had  rend  it  caieVuW^  Q-sct.    V^-^.W^"*- 
tiMin,  one  of  ifie  witnesses  fof  tVte  <ieeevt>  ■«Vw\  ^\«::^^^ 
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cm  the  point,  had  admitted  that  Bergami  sWpt  under  the 
tent ;  and,  taking  the  other  evideoce  into  consideration, 
that  fact  amounted,  in  his  (Lord  Somers's)  opinion^  to 

J  positive  proof  of  the  act  of  adultery.  The  proof  was 
urther  corroborated  by  the  sud<)en  elevation  of  Ber- 
gami, and  by  his  being  admitted  to  her  Majesty's  table 
and  society.  He  next  adverted  to  the  story  of  {)emont, 
about  the  visit  to  the  Theatre  San  Carlos,  and  contended 
that,  although  that  witness's  evidence  was  certainly  not 
to  be  viewed  without  suspicion^  yet  it  should  not  be 
thrown  aside  altogether.  Dr.  Holland,  he  apprehended, 
had  said  nothing  to  shake  Demont's  evidence  on  this 
subject;  it  was  in  fact  materially  in  favour  of  t,he  truth 
of  her  statement  that  Dr.  Holland  did  not  know  in  whose 
company  the  Princess  went  to  the  theatre  on  that  occa- 
sion. If  she  had  gone  with  any  proper  attendants, 
vfould  not  some  of  them  have  been  called  for  the  de« 
fence?  Whatever' might  be  Depont's  character,  and 
whatever  credibility  was  due  to  her  testimony,  it  was 
clear  that,  in  writing  the  letters  which  had  been  pro- 
duced, she  intended  them  to  be  seep  by  her  Majesty,  it 
was  evident  she  had  some  object  to  gain  ;  whether  it 
was  to  reinstate  herself  in  her  Majesty's  service,  or  to 
)ceep  her  sister  there,  he  knew  not.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  the  House  would  act  upon  that  principle  of  candour 
which  had  distinguished  it  for  ages,  as  he  should  also 
vote  upon  those  conscientious  motives  by  which  he  had 
through  life  been  actuated  on  similar  occasions. 

JSart  Fortcscuc,  notwithstanding  his  great  objections 
to  the  measure,  would  have  supported  the  divorce  clause 
upon  principles  similar  to  those  which  had  influenced 
•ome  of  his  noble  friends;  but  on  the  general  question  of 
the  bill,  be  was  exceedingly  grieved  to  say,  that  he 
found  himself  in  decided  opposition  to  a  noble  friend  of 
his  (Lord  Grenville),  from  whom,  as  this  was  the  first, 
so  he  hoped  and  trusted  it  would  prove  also  the  last  oc- 
casion of  any  difference  between  them,  on  any  subjects 
of  great  political  interest.  An  understanding  had  prer 
Tailed,  a  sort  of  promise  had  been  held  out,  that  in  a 
subsequent  stage  of  the  proceeding  the  preamble  of  the 
•bill  would  be  so  modi6ed  in  a  committee  as  to  meet  all 
the  charges  upon  that  footing  on  which  the  result  of 
the  examination  of  evidence  might  leave  them.  With- 
out specifying  in  whal  mciivtvex  vV\«l\.  evidence  had  beeo 
affected,  he  would  mett\N  viU^\N^,  >>cv^n.  '^'^  ^v^i^v^^ 
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aU«ratioai  which  appeared  to  have  passed  the  com* 
mitiee  were  ilie  omtssioD  of  the  word  "  the/'  and  the 
altertitioli  of  Barlolomo  to  Bartotomeo.  How  far  these 
Varintions  coaid  meet  the  difficolties  of  die  case  be 
reallj  did  not  know.  Upoo  a  question  of  divorce,  npoQ 
a  que«tion  of  personal  conduct,  as  regarded  the  Queen, 
'he  (Lord  Fortescue)  requested  their  lordships  to  consider 
that  they  had  imposed  upon  her  all  the  moral  obligations, 
without  aay  of  toe  comforts,  of  a  wife.  For  the  last  20 
years,  near!;,  she  had  been  living  in  an  ontQierrupted  state 
of  eeparation.  His  iurdahip  went  on  to  argue  upon  the 
impropriety  of  agitating  such  a  question  as  the  presentt 
ailacking  the  privitie  conduct  of  a  person  in  so  exalted 
a  situation.  They  who  were  thus  elevated  in  rank  werft 
subject,  however,  to  the  same  human  iofirmittes  by 
which  ilie  rest  of  niankiod  were  affected.  It  was  ooto* 
tioas  that  individuals  in  that  sphere  had,  in  all  agei^ 
been  guilty  of  faults  and  errors;  nod  even  crimes  had 
been  but  too  frequently  committed  by  them.  This  wia 
true,  iudeed,  in  fact;  but  it  had  been  always  judged 
advisable  and  proper  to  throw  the  thickest  veil  over 
«u«h  offences,  when  occurring  among  such  classes  of 
•ocieiy.  Their  lordships  must  be  aware  of  the  nnmerom 
examples  of  this  kiod  which  the  history  of  other  coun* 
tries  had  fornished  ;  and,  if  sach  was  the  case  in  those 
instances,  why  should  it  not  hold  good  rn  this }  He 
sliould  suggest  that  such  would  be  the  coarse  most  co»- 
■istent  with  a  due  regard  to  that  high  dignity  which  the 
agitation  of  this  measure  must  affect,  and,  above  all,  to 
pnblic  opinion,  by  which  that  high  dignity  was  at  all 
times  best  sustained.  He  would  gladly  hope  that  ibe 
latsohief  which  had  been  already  done  was  not  irrepara- 
ble ;  but  he  trusted  that  their  lordships,  acting  in  tbehr 
high  situation,  as  the  hereditary  counsellors  of  the  Kioff, 
Would  concur  with  all  the  other  orders  of  the  conntry  IB 
the  line  of  conduct  on  this  occasion  best  calculated  to 
sustain  the  honour  and  dignitv  of  the  throne.  The  6nt 
step  towards  this  object  would  be  to  get  rid  of  a  measatt 
but  too  likely  fsully  to  comproibise  them  both.  ThU 
was  a  means  by  which  (if  by  any  means  it  was  possibU) 
it  might  be  yet  in  their  lordships'  power  to  repair  tba 
mischiefs  which  had  been  occasionedf  and  to  avert  itK. 
dangers  which  they  threatened, 

w»a,  to  obtrude  frimtdf  upon  tfam^c&UiV^  ^v^i.^*^^^'*^ 
£>^.  Fart  «.j  5  6 
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>till  more  unwilling  to  do  so  at  the  present  momeDt,  after 
.  the  many  able  speeches  which  had,  been  made  by  iseveral 
of  his  noble  frieods;  but  he  felt  that  be  must  express  his 
decided  dissent  from  a  measure,  which  was,  in  his  opinion^ 
.and  in  the  emphatic  words  by  which  it  bad  been  else- 
where  characterized,  "  derogatory  from  the  honour  of 
the  crown,  and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation."     He  had  refrained  from  giving  any  vote  upon 
[ibis  question  when  the  bill  was  in  a  committee,  because 
.he  felt  that  he  could  not  conscientiously   vote  for  it, 
.without  achuitting  that  the  Queen  had  been  guilty  of 
adultery  and  of  indecency,  and  thereby  dishonouring 
both  her  Majesty  and  the  King.     It  was  with  extreme 
.astonisl:mcnt,  however,  that  he  saw  his  Majesty's  raiois« 
teis  opposing  the  divorce  clause,  thus  consenting  to  the 
emasculation  and  the  mutilation  of  their  owq  measure, 
^and  depiiving  it  of  that  feature  which  alone  could  indi- 
cate  their  own  belief  in  the  piemises.     He  confessed  that 
,be  was  quite  surprised  to  hear  the  noble  lord  at  the  head 
of  the  treasury  commenting   upon  that  evidences  and 
ihobc  premises  in  the  way  he  had  done,  assuming  as  facts 
all  that  the  pure,  the  modest,  and  the  immaculate  Oe- 
ftiont,  had  been  pleased  to  assert  upoii  her  exacnination. 
He  (the  Duke  of  Bedford)  understood  the  noble  earl  at 
least  to  argue  as  if  he  implicitly  relied  upon  her  testi- 
mony, which,  even  upon  his  own  showing,  was  unsup- 
. ported  by  any  other  part  of  the  evidence  except  the  de- 
position of  I>r.  Holland:  but  what  was  the  fact?    The 
testimony  of  Demont  was  only  confirmed  by  that  witness 
upon  the  single  point  of  her  Royal  Highness's  presence 
in^ the  theatre  of  San  Carlos.    The  noble  baron  on  the 
,cro«s-bench  had  followed  on  the  same  side:  but,  if  the 
noble  lord  would  only  take  the  trouble  of  referring  to  the 
fvidence  of  Dr.  Holland,  he  would  find  that  it  afforded 
'but  the  solitary  confirmation  of  the  fact  relative  to  ber 
,H^)yaI  Highness's  visit  to  that  theatre.    There  was  an<- 
otlier  circumstance  upon  which  the  noble  earl  bad  com* 
tnentcd  with  peculiar  minuteness  and  severity — namely, 
that  her  Royal  Highness  had  been  guilty  of  the  most  un- 
becoming condescension  in  appearing  at  masquerades — > 
on  one  occasion  as  an  Automaton,  and  on  another  as  the 
Genius  of  History.     Now,  really,  in  treating  the  subject 
in  this  manner,  the  noble  earl  appeared  to  know  very 
^ittle  what  was  the  cu&xom  o^  O^xxnwci  wv^  ^vWx  C^ceig^a 
Ivrtoj  where  ii  vraa  \\i^  um^^  Hi\v\v  v^\wck\ vsi >iKvvi.  V\^\ 
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and  SQperior  situntion  in  aocielj,  to  partake  of  theie 
amusements,  and  to>  assmne  such  characters  as  tbej 
chose;  tliese,  very  rre<]iiently,  for  instance;  lieing  se- 
lected oQt  of  ancieal  and  modern  history,  or  from  among  . 
the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  Pagan  mythology.  It  was 
not  necessary  for  him  (the  Duke  of  Bedford),  he  waa 
sure,  to  recur  more  panicuhirly  to  the  instance  ofa  prin- 
cess who  was  known  to  amuse  herself  in  the  same  man- 
ner, but  against  ni>om  the  tongue  of  sl.inder  und  ih^ 
breath  of  calumny  never  were  einplojed.  Ii  would  not 
be  required  of  him  to  go  at  length  into  the  evidence; 
that  hiid  been  already  so  amply  and  so  ubTy  commentetl 
upon,  fir^t  by  the  counsel  at  the  bar,  and  afterwards  bjr 
their  lordships  in  that  House,  that  he  was  relieved  front 
any  necessity  of  recapitulating  particular  points  himselfl 
Upon  the  policy  of  such  a  measure  as  the  present,  howev^r^ 
he  would  observe,  that  there  were,  as  had  been  staled  by  A 
Doble  earl  (Fortescue),  certain  circumstances  in  the  pri- 
vate history  of  most  princes  and  princesses,  which  made  it 
highly  necessary  that  the  veil  should  never  too  rashly  be 
vriihcfrnwn,and  that  must  endanger  the  5ime  and  character^ 
perhaps,  even  of  those  who  stood  highest,  and  deservedly 
fiighesi,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world.  For  ihe  trnth  of 
this  maxim  they  need  not  travel  very  fur;  the  hi'iiory  of 
these  times,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  history  of  this  country^ 
abnonded  with  cases  which  established  it  in  proof.  Lei' 
their  lordships  took  at  the  private  life  nf  ihe  great  Eliza- 
beth herself;  and  then  he  would  ask  them,  supposing 
that  she  had  been  infested  by  a  Baron  OmptedLi,  sar- 
ronnded  by  spies,  and  watched  by  corrupted  domestics^ 
who  forced  open  private  locks,  violated  her  confidencie> 
stole  upon  every  moment  of  her  privacy,  and  noted  down 
every  expression — he  wonld  asic  their  lordships  what 
would  h:ive  beeume  of  the  boasted  magnanimity  and  the 
boasted  glories  of  the  character  and  reign  of  that  illus. 
Irions  Princess  ?  And,  more  than  this,  (he  sanie  excoss 
of  condescension,  the  same  kind  fnmiliarity  to  her  infe^^ 
rlori,  which  were  imputed  lo  the  Queen  in  this  case  at 
pari  of  her  offence,  were  also  animadverted  upon,  suoie- 
wbere,  by  LOrd  Bacon,  as  very  observable  in  llie  conduct 
of  Elizabeth,  who,  in  the  latter  period  of  her  hfe,  became 
so  affable  and  so  condescending  to  the  olfieccs  uC  ^cc 
court  and  household,  as  ti>  incur  s(inv?  cpTiivnii  w^^  \wv- 
puuiion.  Their  lordships  could  t\ov  t-A  vo  \\a.;*e  *^f^ 
Kith  HawzenifBl,  that,  whiUi  l\\«  c'Qax^^  %^a\'c\»x  ^ 
5  fc  -i 
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Majesty  in  this  case  was  for  a  course  of  criminal  and  im- 
proper conduct  during  the  last  six  years,  not  a  single  cir* 
cumstance  occurring  in  the  last  tbreevears  of.that  period 
had  been  ever  attempted  to  be  proted  in  the  case  ror  die 
prosecution.  From  1817  to  the  present  year  not  aa  ioia^ 
not  a  shadow  o(  evidencci  had  been  brought  to  prove  the 
Queen's  guilt;  not  one  circumstance  of  impropriety  was 
in  that  time  adduced,  although  the  charge  was  expressly 
extended  throughout  six  years.  His  grace  went  on  to 
remark  upon  the  anomalous  nature  of  this  proceediogp 
In  answer  to  repeated  inquiries  they  had  been  told  that 
here  the  state  was  the  prosecutor.  It  was  necessary  to 
know  by  whom  the  state  was  represented  ;  and  then  they 
were  informed  that  the  King,  in  his  constitutioeal  capa<» 
eity,  was  the  prosecutor.  The,  King  not  appearing  in 
this  case,  another  inquiry  still  remained.  Wbea  be  spoke 
of  the  proceedings  at  that  bar  against.this  illustrious  pen- 
sonage,  he  meant  no  reflections  against  either  of  the  high 
parties  concerned,  because  he  felt  fully  persuaded  tmt 
they  were  acting  most  honourably  in  the  conscientious 
discharge  of  their  painful  duty.  What  he  wanted  to 
know  was  this— ^'  Who  is  the  ostensible  prosecutor  V* 
Why,  they  found  that  the  confidential  servants  of  the 
crown  were  the  prosecutors ;  yet  were  their  lordships 
told  that  there  was  nothing  anomalous  in  the  case.  Good 
God  !  To  his  imperfect  uaderstanding  there  appeared  to 
be  nothing  but  anomalies.  He  would,  however,  trouble 
their  lordships  no  farther.  He  would  only  say— be  most 
say— that  if  he  was  sitting  in  that  House,  in  his  judicial 
capacity  (and  he  could  nut  admit  that  he  ought  to  be  so 
in  this  case),  and  he  was  asked  whether  he  believed  the 
l^een  to  be  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the  charges  imputed 
to  her,  he  should  answer  most  conscientiously,  and  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart,  being  so  called  upon  to  pro- 
pounce  on  the  question  of  her  guilt  or  innocence-*-^'  Not 
Guilty,  upon  my  honour.''  He  should  do  so  the  men 
pnhesitatingly,  because,  having  come  to  this  inquiry  with 
strong  prejudices  against  the  Queen — as  he  confessed 
that  he  bad  come,  owing  to  the  various  reports  aiKl  ipis- 
representations  which  had  been  circulated  against  her«^ 
those  prejudices. had  been  since  e^ectoally  dissipated; 
and  therefore,  and  because  he  bad  looked  at,  and  Wfil 
weighed  the  whole  of  this  evidence,  he  now  uttered  bis 
opinion  in  the  face  of  lUe  Wouse^*^  ^ox.^xk\\xs,>^y(yoLm.) 
Jiionour.'^    Upon  the  who\e,  V\^  ie\x.\uvivw^^\igiwA  \»  w^^ 
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lookiag  to  ibe  gKat  impdioy  and  iojnstiee  of  the  bill, 
Abu  be  would  not  rapport  it. 

!%€  Lord-CkaHeelar,  ia  rising  to  express  his  BentiraeaU 
upon  this  iniportBiit  occasion,  observed  that  Iw  had  gives 
way  ti>  his  Once  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  being  anxious 
tbftt  every  noble  lord  should  deliver  his  view  of  the  great 
ouefition  upon  nbich  tbey  were  called  on  to  decide,  Ic 
.Old  appear  lu  bin,  be  must  confess,  to  be  totally  impot- 
•tble  lliat  any  man  should  vote  for  the  second  reading  of 
this  bill,  who  did  not  feel  himself  entirely  convinced  (be 
did  not  mean  as  regarded  a  moral  conviction  onlj)  of  the 
guilt  of  the  Queea.  It  was  not,  in  that  stage  of  the  pro* 
oeedingH,  bis  duty-^nor  did  he  think  he  need  now  at  aXl 
«ddreis  himself  to  that  point — to  enter  into  any  const- 
deration  of  the  policy  of  what  might  be  to  be  dons, 
■•boutd  tbeir  lordships  think  her  giilty.  He  took  ibe 
liberty  to  point  out  to  tbeir  lordshipa  tbat  it  wonid 
be  quite  competent  for  them,  provided  they  fdt  coufi- 
dent  tbat  the  whole  or  part  of  the  charges  were  sub- 
.•taotiated  ia  evidence,  to  alter  the  preamble  of  thi« 
bill,  so  as  to  assert  or  deny,  first,  every  thing  which 
tbey  believed  to  be  ixne,  and  which  might  be  re- 
tained; and  then  every  thing  which  was  not  made 
oot  upon  leeal  evidence;  and  ihii  they  might  leave 
out.  Beturning  for  a  moment  to  the  divorce  clause^ 
a  majority  of  the  House  had  voted  in  its  wppert ; 
but  be  would  suggest  to  noble  lords  that  it  would  be  foe 
Aben  now  to  consider  whether  they  would  think  it  right 
to  act  upon  that  principle  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
"  where  parties  proceed  for  a  restitituiion  of  conjugal 
lights,  and  where  adultery  is  both  a  bar  against  restiia- 
tion,  and  a  plea  of  recrimination  ;  or  whether  their  tor^ 
ships  would  rather  act  upon  the  great  general  principles 
of  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  (his  land  f"  His  lordship 
proceeded  to  show  tbat  it  might  be  a  question  whether 
parties  should  be  separated  by  a  divorce  "«  numia  it 
tioro"  or  by  a  divorce  only  **proM/u(e  ammi"  in  which 
latter  uase  the  individual,  however,  may  not  be  able  to 
.|Hwe  the  adultery.  The  plain  question  here,  however, 
«as,  what  was  just;  his  own  opinion  beiog  that  they 
«OBld  BOt  act  justly  or  fairly  in  voting  for  the  bill,  if 
(bey  did  not  do  so  fron  an  infiuenoe  of  her  Majet^V^ 

giulL     In  aiteoding  to  the  speech  of  ixno\i\e\oi&,  -«>m 
ad  »Haiied  losorocobservHtiomof  h'\ft,\\.divdk'u^  v^v*'^'^ 
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to  him  (ihe  Lord-Chancellor)  ihat  he  bad  made  anj 
Btatemeiits  which  he  could  wish'to  retract.  He  looked 
upon  himseU',  as  lie  had  more  than  once  observed^  as  a 
conjuror  wiih  their  lordships ;  he  looked  upon  their  lord* 
ships  as  co-jurors  with  hiro  :  and  he  then  stated,  what 
be  now  again  asserted,  that  iK,  in  ihe  course  of  this  pro* 
ceeding,  their  lordshi|>s,  or  any  of  them,  found  reason  to 
alter  their  opinions,  even  up  to  the  last  moment,  and 
the  question  was  still  to  be  put  to  him — if  goihy  or  not 
guilty  i — they  would  not  fail  to  record  that  opinion.  He 
should  not  say  one  word  as  to  the  expediency  or  policy  of 
ibis  measure :  **  but,"  continued  bis  lordship,  '*  drawing 
a  clear  distinction  between  moral  conviction -and  legtd 
evidence,  your  lordships  must,  however,  decide  on  the 
legal  evidence,  which  in  other  words  means  presumption 
of  guilt.  If  your^  lordships  are  not  €x>ifvinced  of  the 
guilt  of  the  Queen  on  legal  evidence,  notwithstaadiBg  ad 
that  yon  have  heard,  you  roust  vote  against  the  tbird 
reading  of  the  bill.  Your  lordships  beard  the  other  day 
a  very  able  argument  on  the  way  in  which  judges 
estimated  circumstantial  evidence.  I  ck>  not,  however, 
•ay  that  there  was  much  analogy  between  the  cases  cited 
by  the  noble  lord  (Grenville)  and  the  present,  not  even 
in  the  case  of  murder:  there  the  circumstances  all  bear 
on  one  point,  there  the  first  proof  must  be  that  the  crime 
was  committed,  that  a  person  had  been  murdered ;  and 
it  is  by  circnmstantial  evidence  that  thtf  crime  is  brought 
bome  to  the  guilty  individual.  I  recollect  a  case,  in 
which  a  man  was  found  dead  on  the  highway,  shot 
through  the  head ;  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  murder 
having  been  committed  ;  the  wadding  of  the  pistol  was 
found  clotted  in  the  hair  of  the  deceased;  and,  on  the  head 
being  washed,  a  piece  of  paper  was  fotmd  nnconsumed. 
This  fragment  was  also  washed,  being  put  in  a  basin  of 
liot  water;  and  being  uniolied,  proved  to  be  part  of  a 
ballad,  the  remainder  of  which  was  found  in  the  pocket 
of  another  person,  who  was  apprehended  on  suspicion  of 
being  the  murderer.  Here  was  strong  proof.  In  cases 
of  circumstantial  evidence  there  are  antecedent  facts, 
from  which  inferences  may  be  drawn.  But  if  your  lord- 
ships will  only  decide  cases  of  adultery  on  the  positive 
fact  having  been  proved,  it  is  necessary  to  avow  such  a 
determination,  and  to  declare  that  all  the  divorces 
iiiiiierto  obtained  V\ad  b^eu  >Ni^tv^.    VixxOcv  ^\\V  ^.W^^t 
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.depend  on  nntecedent  circamstaucra.  Sappose  a  lady 
aoil  genileinttD going  idio  a  luoni  snd  lucking  the  door, 
which  is  afternarda  forct^d,  aod  ihey  are  discovered  pre- 
paring to  commil  adultery,  ihis  vould  be  no  evideitce 
of  the  fact  i  but  if,  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  tame  par- 
ties lock  themselves  in  a  room  for  some  hnuis,  or  b« 
found  for  five  weeks  sleeping  in  the  same  apartment, 
.would  any  one  say  that  iheir  preparing  tor  committing 
the  act  was  not  a  atroag  antecedent  proof  that  it  was 
afterwards  committed?  Laying  aside  the  evidence  of 
Majochi  and  Demoat,  and  looking  at  the  uncontradicted 
ciideoce  in  support  of  the  case,  and  the  evidence  for  th«. 
defence,  which  uQbrded  in  this  as  strong  a  legal  pre- 
•iimptinn  of  guilt  as  the  evidence  for  the  hill  itielt'— and 
looking  also  at  (he  evidence  which  might  have  been  pro- 
duced tor  the  defence,  .aod  the  non-production  of  whick 
ought  to  have  been  accounted  fur;  looking  at  all  thcM 
circumstances,  1  think  it  will  be  difficult  for  any  man  to 
lay  hia  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  say,  '*  Nnt  Guilty."  t 
must  agaiu  say  that,  if  your  lordships  are  not  convinced 
of  the  Queen's  guilt  on  legal  evidence,  no  moral  coD> 
viction,  no  question  of  policy  or  expediency,  can 
justify  your  6nding  her  guilty."  The  noble  and  learned 
lord  then  alluded  to  the  case  at  Trieste,  in  which  then 
was  first  moral  convictjoo,  and  afterwards  legal  evt- 
dence,  that  the  Queen  was  not  there  more  than  • 
day  and  a  half.  "  I  feel  gratified,  and  so  I  am  sure  will 
your  lordships,  that  I  am  now  going  to  utter  my  late 
words  on  this  great  and  liielancholy  question."  Tb« 
public  might  deal  with  him  as  il  pleased :  he  should  vote 
conscientiously,  end  only  regarding  the  dictates  of  hia 
own  breast.  Bui,  acting  under  that  influence,  he  coald 
not  disengage  himself  from  the  moral  obligaiioa  he  feit 
vnder  to  vote  for  the  third  reading  of  this  bill. 

The  Bisiop  of  Clutter  said  he  rose  to  explain  the 
grounds  of  the  conduct  which  h^  meant  to  pursue  upon 
the  present  stage  of  the  question  before  iha  Home. 
He  had  given  bis  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  this 
bill  uponhis  full  but  painful  conviction  that  her  Majesty 
was  guilty  of  the  crime  alleged  against  her  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  bill.  As  it  appeared  to  his  judgment,  tho 
crime  of  adultery  could  be  provrd  by  circumstantial 
evidence  atone,  and  it  .also  appeared  w  \\\cn  >^«x\'cv'^& 
jireseni  case  ihat  evidence  bad  \>eeik  aLCCttVkM\«\.«^  \n  ^^ 
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extraordioarj  aod  most  otmviaciag  MMBntr.  If  Iter  Mu^ 
Jesty  BtUl  be  inoooeotj  he  oiMt  My  that  MMiooeoce  never 
before  in  tbe  annaU  of  tbe  worM  wm  so  placed^  or  bad 
to  cottteod  with  tuoh  a  combiDatioo  of  eiicnmstaniial  and 
•corroborative  factSi  advene  to  its  character.  lo  living 
his  vote  for  tbe  second  reading  of  the  bill,  he  by  Ii6 
means  intended  to  be  understood  as  coocorring  in  tbe 
divorce  clause.  He  did  not  wish,  lA  any  thing  which  he 
was  now  aboot  to  aay,  to  enter  again  into  tbe  considera- 
tion of  the  proof  of  her  Majesty  s  guilt;  bat  be  tboagbt 
the  divorce  clause  was  contrary  to  the  establisbed  ^otumt 
cf  tbe  civil  law  in  ordinary  cases,  and,  more  especially 
in  such  a  case  as  this,  against  the  divine  law.  Think** 
iog  kf  therefore,  against  the  precept  of  the  divine 
law,  and  coatrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  civil  law,  it 
was  impoasibie  for  him  now  to  vole  for  the  bill  with 
that  clause.  In  voting  against  tbe  divorce  clause  be 
begged  permission  to  repel  tbe  insinuation  that  bad  been 
thrown  out,  that  persons  who  voted  against  the  divorce^ 
but  still  for  tbe  other  clauaci  were  voting  rather  tbe  de^ 
gradation  of  the  King  than  that  of  her  Majesty.  Such 
an  insinuation  was  utterly  repugnant  to  his  intention  in 
the  course  which  he  had  taken  or  was  about  to  take*  If 
there  was  one  circumstance  more  degrading  or  abhor^ 
rent  than  another  throoghout  this  unhappy  case,  it  was 
the  manner  in  which  the  name  of  the  King  had  been  in* 
trod  need  in  tbe  discuasions  upon  this  bill.  The  Hottse 
had  beard  one  noble  lord  say,  that  if  he  were  archbislTop^ 
and  called  upon  to  produce  the  Book  of  Prayer  to  his 
Majesty,  he  would  have  flung  it  into  the  lung's  fac^ 
sooner  than  <do  such  and  such  an  act.  Counsel  at  the 
bar,  participating  in  this  improper  feeling,  had  ventotedj 
O  horresco  referant!  to  compare  the  present  exercise  of 
the  kiogiy  power  to  the  most  abominable  tyranny  in  the 
era  of  corrupted  and  imperial  Rome.  TJiis  comparison 
was  in  the  highest  degree  unjust  and  unfounded  ;  it  was 
totally  unmerited  :  for,  in  the  future  history  of  the 
world,  the  national  regency  of  this  country,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  present  Sovereign,  would  bear  compa* 
rison  with  the  proudest  period  in  the  annals  of  the  bis* 
tory  of  any  country.  Having  stated,  respecting  the 
bill,  that  he  had  voted  for  the  second  reading,  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  adding  that  he  could  not  vote 
for  the  third  reading  vuiVi  vVi^  d^vMot^ife  ^iVwwfc  ^^T\&Liiie  a 
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p»it  of  the  bill- .  But  be  waa  in  tliia  difBcuIiy— ihat  after 
wliu  had  taken.  plu««f  be  could  Dot  briog  himself  to 
vote  for  the  third  reading,  nor  conid  he,  approving  of 
it  g«Derany,  conacieationaly  vote  agatnat  iii  He  must 
therefore,  with  the  leate  of  the  Houie,  withdraw  when 
tlie  divitioQ.  took  place.  He  would  sit  down  with  thii 
aatisfaction,  that  he  felt  he  had  conscientiously  dis- 
charged bis  duty— perhaps  imperfectly — but  assuredly 
with  a  sincere  and  honest  desire  to  act  justly  and  im- 
partially. 

Eari  Grofcenor  said  he  did  not  mean  now  to  trespass 
upon  their  lordships'  time  with  any  detailed  state- 
wen  of  his  opinion  agninst  the  bill ;  but,  as  an  allusion 
bad  been  made  to  an  expressioD  of  his  by  rhe  right  rev. 
prelnte  wfao  had  just  sat  down,  he  begged  permiisionto 
explain  the  phrase  he  had  made  use  of.  it  was  perfectly 
true  that  he  had  used  the  words  imputed  to  him;  but  he 
bad  done  so  in  this  manner : — A  rumour  had  prevailed — 
whether  true  or  not,  be  at  the  time  had  said  he  could 
not  tell — that  the  supporters  of  ministers  had  given  out 
that  his  Majesty  was  the  main  cause  of  this  unfortunate 
question  being  agitated,  notwithstanding  the  decided 
voice  of  the  country  :  and  that  it  was  the  King  himself 
who  desired  the  Archbishop  to  omit  her  Majesty's  name 
in  the  Liturgy.  He  had  said  at  the  time  ibai  he  thought 
this  rumour  extremely  improper,  extremely  indecorous, 
and  discreditable  to  bis  Mnjesty's  ministers  ;  and,  hav^ 
ing  thus  stated  his  opinion  of  it,  he  certainly  did  de* 
clare,  that  were  be  archbishop,  feeling  as  he  did  the 
evil  which. the  erasure  of  the  Queen's  name  was  likely 
to  entail  upon  the  country,  and  anticipating  the  dangers. 
which  would  attend  socb  an  act,  so  contrary  to  law, 
justice,  aid  humanity,  heshonld,  sooner  than  strike  it 
out  from  the  Litnrgy,  have  thrown  the  Prayer-book  la 
his  Majesty's  face.  And  he  had  also  said,  that,  under 
such  circumatancfB,  sooner  than  remain  one  of  his  Ma- 
jeaty's  administration  he  would  have  trampled  upoa  the 
seals  of  office.  Such  were  his  seutimenia  upon  ibe 
ineasures;  and  be  implored  the  House  to  consider  the 
situation  in  which  it  would  be  placed  if,  in  decided 
opposition  to  tbe  general  sense  of  the  country,  ibey 
prcfised  this  bill  with'  such  a  majority  for  its  second  read- 
ing as  SB  in  a  House  of  243  menaWrfc  V''^*^^^-  '^^*-^-  . 
majority  could  uever  he  supnoaed  (i»ttWTO%\!tie  \fcA  co^:-    ■* 
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currence  of  the  House  to  a  bill  6f  this-  nature.    The 
more  he  thought  o(  the  matteri  the  more   decided  wat 
his  impression  of  its  obnoxious  character. 
-  On  the  question  being  loudly  called  for. 

Lord  Erskine  said^  that,  as  the  Hoote  was  so  natar&Uy 
anxious  for  the  decision  on  the  bill  before  them,  he 
should  content  himself  with  saying,  notwithstanding  hit 
great  respect  for  the  learning  of  his  noble  friend  on  the 
woolsack,  that  he  continued  of  the  opinion  be  had  for* 
nieriy  given  on  the  subject  of  the  evidence,  declaring 
tbnt,  if  it  v^ere  the  last  word  he  had  to  utter  in  this 
world,  he  should  pronounce  it  to  be  wholly  insafficient 
to  support  the  charge ;  nor  could  it  have  supported  it  in 
any  court  where  justice  was  duly  adnunistered.  The 
case  had  nothing  to  do  with  circumstantial  evidence,  but 
turned  wholly  on  the  discredit  of  the  witnesses  engaged 
in  a  manifest  conspiracy  throughout  the  whole  body  of 
the  proof,  which  an  intelligent  jury  would  have  rejected 
with  contempt.  The  case  of  the  supposed  murderer,  by 
the  proof  of  the  knife  and  bloody  garment,  must  come 
to  nothing  in  an  instant,  even  after  murder  established 
by  proof,  if  the  witnesses  to  such  facts  had  been  beard  to 
declare,  after  the  murder  had  been  committed,  and  the 
prisoner  arrested  for  it,  that  no  knife  or  blood  had  ever 
been  seen  by  them,  and  that  the  accisAl  was  purely 
innocent.  As  to  the  Queen  being  guilty  on  the  testis 
mony  of  her  own  witnesses,  he  denied  it  altogether,  for 
the  reasons  he  had  already  given. 

The  Dnke  of  Grafton  said,  that  upon  looking  into  the 
whole  of  (he  evidence,  he  must  pronounce  a  verdict  of 
not  guilty. 

•  The  Marquis  of  Iluntley  said  that  he  was  satisfied  of  the 
guilt  of  her  Majesty,  and  should  therefore  vote  for  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill.  The  evidence  of  Lieut.  How- 
nam,  alone,  was  sufficient  to  convince  him  of  that,  and 
he  was  only  surprised  how  the  noble  lord  opposite  could 
entertain  a  contrary  opinion  on  the  subject;  and  he 
hoped  that,  considering  the  sincerity  they  evinced  of  her 
Majesty's  innocence,  they  would  add  to  it  by  letting 
their  wives  and  daughters  associate  with  the  Queen. 
He  was  anxious  not  to  give  a  silent  vote  upon  this  occa* 
sion,  in  consequence  of  the  threats  held  out  by  counsel 
^l  fhe  bar. 
^     The  Marquii  of  Donegal   ^i\^  >Ic\^\.  V^  V-^^  OwQf«.\^ 


ettended  throughout  ihewholeof  these  proceedings  nnd 
directed  his  etiention  as  closely  as  possible  lo  tiie  ex* 
aminaiion  of  the  eyidence,  both  by  henring  it  in  ihe 
House,  and  reading  the  mtnuLes  ai  his  leisure  out  of  it. 
In  his  opinion  the  evidence  of  Mnjochi  and  UcmoDl, 
which  bore  the  burden  of  the  proof  in  this  case,  was  itii- 
consisteoi.  He  pointed  out  that,  when  Demont  and 
Al^jochi  were  asked  as  to  the  same  fact,  namely,  tlie 
dress  worn  on  a  particular  occasion  by  her  Majesty^ 
they  did  not  give  corresponding  answers.  His  clear  flihd 
coiiacieniious  vote  wns  therefore  against  the  bill,  which, 
he  was  sure,  could  never  be  rendered  beneficial  either  lo 
their  lordships  or  the  country. 

The  Bhhap  of  Gloucester  slated  that  hecould  not  coo- 
cur  in  the  divorce  clause  in  this  bill,  which,  if  not  hot- 
tile  to,  was  certainly  inconsistent  wilh,  the  spirit  and 
tenour  of  the  Christian  morality  and  law.  It  did  appear 
to  him  inconsistent  with  the  itandin^  order  of  the  House 
on  other  occasions,  and  not  according  to  impartial  jus- 
tice between  the  parties.  Tliis  being  his  conscientious 
feeling  regarding  the  divorce  clause,  he  wns  compelled 
to  vote  against  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  li  gave 
hiin  pain  to  vote  oo  the  present  occasion  against  those 
for  whose  political  sentiments  he  enlerisined  a  decided 
preference  \  he  was  sorry  now  to  be  compelled  to  differ' 
from  them,  but  he  was  obliged  to  do  so  to  support  ihc 
dignity  of  bis  episcopal  character. 

Lord  Ahanlty,  we  believe,  said  that  nothing  had  oc- 
curred from  counsel  at  the  bar  tn  authorize  the  allusion 
of  the  noble  uiarquia  opposite;  indeed,  they  showed 
much  better  taste  than  he  had  in  their  choice  of  topic. 

Lord  Etienboroagh,  in  voting  against  the  bill,  could 
lU)t  help  making  this  observation — that  among  the  slrang« 
peculiarities  of  this  case  was  this,  that  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  her  Majesty's  guilt  was  to  be  derived  Irom  her 
own  wiineuess. 

The  Eml  ofDarnlrg  eulogized  the  speech  of  Earl  Grey 
which  he  said  would  he  remembered  as  long  asiheseev- 
traoidinary  proceedings  themselves  would  be.  He  im- 
plored those  noble  lords,  whose  opioiout  were  yet  waver- 
ing on  the  expediency  and  policy  of  the  bill,  to  step 
forward  in  this  in  last  stage,  and  lo  interpose  v.i\c\t 
•nthority  to  stay  a  measure  ao  ^cgt^anx.  -eviXv  'Jiww.vw** 
ooiuc^aeDce*.   'He  trtwied  iheit  \otA\\w^  •<io>a\4  \««m\- 
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iiect  that  this  mensnre  wns  agnintt  the  nense'^F  the  great 
t  niass  of  the  Ckimmons  of  England.     He  woald  not»  for 
^' a  moment  pay  any  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  rab- 
ble :  that  he  despised  a&.niach  as  any  man  :  but  the  ex- 
.pression  of  public  feeling  to  which  he  alluded  waa  the 
almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  respectable  daiaea  ia 
^society.     He  hoped  their  lordships  would  consider  these 
matters  before  they  rushed  on  the  consummation  of  a 
measure  which  was  looked  upon  with  disgust  ia  this  and 
almost  every  country  in  Europe. — Strangers  were  then 
ordered  to  withdraw. 

On  the  division  there  appeared— 

For  the  third  reading     •     •    •    •  108 
Against  it 99 

Majority 9 

During  the  exclusion  of  strangers. 

Lord  Dacre  observed ,  that  he  had  been  intrusted  with 
a  petition  from  her  Majesty,  praying  to  be  beard  by 
counsel  against  the  passing  of  the  bill. 

3%e  Earl  of  Liverpool  said  that  he  apprehended  such  a 
course  would  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  what  he  was 
about  to  state.  He  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  state  of 
public  feeling  with  regard  to  this  measure,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  be  the  opinion  of  the  House  that  the  bill 
should  be  read  a  third  time  only  by  a  majority  of  nine 
Totes.  Had  the  third  reading  been  carried  by  as  consi- 
derable a  number  of  peers  as  the  second,  he  and  his  noble 
colleagues  would  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  persevere  with 
the  bill,  and  to  send  it  down  to  the  other  branch  of  the 
legislature.  In  the  present  state  of  the  country,  however, 
and  with  the  division  of  sentiment,  so  nearly  balanced, 
just  evinced  by  their  lordships,  they  had  come  to  the  de« 
termination  not  to  proceed  further  with  it.  It  was  his 
intention,  accordingly,  to  move  that  the  question  that 
the  bill  do  pass  be  put  on  this  day  six  months* 

Earl  Grey  complained  of  the  whole  course  ministers 
had  pursued  with  regard  to  the  bill,  which,  after  the  de- 
claration of  the  noble  earl,  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
before  the  House,  but  which  was  still  before  the  country, 
and  would  long  live  in  its  memory.  He  charged  the 
servants  of  the  crown  with  the  grossest  neglect  of  duty, 
in  the  first  instance,  in  listening  only  to  ex^-paric  evi- 
^   IMence^  and  giving  a  V\\V\n^  ei^A^xv^^  vo  \^^  ta\MX>i.%V 
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gcrated  and  nnrounded  cslunnies.  The;  bad  ihas  for 
nany  toootfai  agitated  the  natioo— they  iiad  produced  a 
general  stagDation  of  public  and  private  bnaineaa  .•nj 
they  bad  given  a  moat  favourable  opportaniiy,  were  it 
desired,  to  the  enemies  of  internal  peace  and  tranquillity. 
They  had  betrayed  their  King,  insulted  their  Queeo,  and 
had  given  a  shock  to  the  morals  nf  society  by  the  pnh- 
Biulgiition  of  the  detestable  and  diaguitiag  evidence,  in 
the  hearing  of  which  the  House  had  been  so  lung  occu- 
pied. His  lordship  also  reprobated  the  conduct  of  the 
Milan  commissioners,  who  having  been  appointed,  uot  to 
investigate  truth,  but  lo  obtain  tesiiuiouy  of  guilt,  had 
found  in  this  country  but  too  great  an  inclination  to  but 
faith  in  all  the  stories  their  agcnti  and  witnesses  niigbt 
invent  against  the  honour  and  reputation  of  the  Queen  of 
Great  Britain.  The  result  had  been  that,  after  inquiries, 
secret  and  open— after  the  grossest  calumnies  and  the 
foulest  libels  had  been  made  the  subject  of  detail  and  de- 
bale  for  50  days — after  all  the  injury  that  it  whs  possible 
to  do  the  Queen  had  been  ftccomplished,  the  bill  wai 
abandoned,  not  without  reason,  but  assuredly  without 
adology.  His  lordship  concluded  by  assuring  noble  lorda 
on  the  other  side,  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  withdrawing  of  the  mea- 
sure, but  would  demand  a  strict  inquiry  into  its  founda- 
tion and  origin. 

Lord  Erskine  expressed  the  delight  he  felt  that,  after 
a1)  that  had  been  threatened  and  performed*  he  had  yet  at 
length  lived  to  seejustice — tardy  and  reluctant  Justice- 
done  to  the  Queen.  It  was  the  victory  of  right  and  in- 
Docence  over  wrong  and  malignity.  He  had  spent  much 
of  his  life  in  courts  of  justice,  and  be  had  often  witnessed 
the  triumph  of  the  law,  but  never  so  gloriously  as  on  the 
present  occasion — the  triumph  of  thdt  law  of  which 
Hooker,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  said,  "  Of  law  there 
can  be  no  less  acknowledged  than  that  her  seal  is  the 
bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world.  All 
things  in  heaven  and  on  earth  do  her  homage;  the  Tery 
lesat  an  feeling  her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempted 
from  her  power.  Both  angels  and  men,  and  creatures  of 
what<K>ndition  soever,  though  each  in  different  ^ort  aod 
manner,  yet  all  with  Dniform  consent  admiring  heca«x!iv% 
mother  of  their  peace  and  Joy." 

72ir  £>uie  ofMoMtroK  took  t\te  o^^iviwiw^  (A  v«x:v^i 
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tfaat  his  conviction  of  the  criminality  of  her  Majesty 
vnaltereH,  and  that,  for  one,  be  should  never  look  up  to 
l|er  as  his  Queen.  . 

The  question  was  then  put  from  the  woolsack,  on  the 
motion  of  the  Eari  of  Liverpool  that  the  question  *^  that 
this  bill  do  pass"  be  put  on  this  day  six  months,  which 
vas  carried  nemine  contradicente. 


FINIS, 


J.  Ko6i/ts  (wd  Co.  ii^r inters,  Itu  Iaivc,  \jo>Mjo^«  ^.JA. 


